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KATHA SABIT SAGARA 

on 

OCEAN OE TIE STREAMS OE STORY. 

BOOK X. 

-—- ^r > SC83fe» -—- 

CHAPTER LVIL 




We worship the elephantine proboscis of Gancsa, not to he resisted hy 
his enemies, reddened with vermilion, a sword dispelling great arrogance.* 
May the third eye of Siva, which, when all tin equally wildly-rolling 

lazed forth h/cyuuli^Juu ddiun^as he made ready his arrow upon the siring, 
for 'Cue 'burning of Pura, protect you. May ihe -wv of nails oi the 
Man-lion,f curved and red with blood, when he slew his enemy, a-u'u his 
look askance, destroy your calamities. 

Story Of the poruy fm* * Tims ^^vah:,.nadatta, the son 

brocciit. of the king ol Vatsfc, remained in 

Kam imbi in happiness, with lu*3 wives, and his ministers. Aji&Onc dav, 
when be wae present, a merchant living in the city, c&mo t ■ make a 
representation to his father, as he was silling on his throve. That mer¬ 
chant of the name of ihitnadatta, entered, announced by the warder, and 
bowing before the king, said as follows: " O king, there is a poor ymUr 
hero, of the name of Vasundhara ; and suddenly lie is found of hue to he 
mg, drink • owing alma. So, out of curiosity, 1 took.him to my 

house, and gave him food and drink to his heart’s content, and when I had 

♦ 1 read mada for fnndyti. 

| X ririaha, Vishnu a\>»umod this form for tho destruction of 1 lira^yaLasipu, 

1 




M'Nisr*,, 




made him drunk, I questioned him, and he gave me this answer, C I obtained 
from the door of the king's palace a bracelet with splendid jewels, and I picked 
out one jewel and sold it. And 1 sold it for a laJch of dinars to a merchant 
named Hiranyagupta; this is how I come to be living in comfort at present.’ 
"When he had said this, he shewed me that bracelet* which was marked with the 
king’s name, and therefore I have come to inform your majesty of the circum¬ 
stance.” "When the king of Yatsa heard that, he had the porter and the 
merchautyrf precious jewels summoned with all courtesy, and when he saw 
the bracelet, he said of himself; “Ah! I remember, this bracelet slipped 
irom my arm when I was going round the city.” And the courtiers asked 
the porter, “ Why did you, when you had got hold of a bracelet marked 
with the king’s name, conceal it ?” He replied, “ I am one who gets his living 
by carrying burdens, and how am I. to know the letters of the king’s name ? 
When I got hold of it, I appropriated it, being burnt up with the misery 
of poverty.” When he said this, the jewel-merchant, being reproached 
for keeping the jewel, said — “ I bought it in the market, without putting 
any pressure on the man, and there was no royal mark upon it, though 
now it is Said that it belongs to the king. And he has taken five thousand 
of the price, the rest is with me.” When Yaugandharayana, who was 
present, heard this speech of Hiranyagupta’s, he said — “Ho one is in fault 
in this matter. What can we say against the porter who docs not know his 
letters ? Poverty makes men steal, and who ever gave up what, lie had 
found ? And the merchant wlio bought it from him cannot be blamed.” The 
king when he heard this decision of his prime minister’s, approved it« 
And he took back his jewel from the merchant, paying him the five 
thousand dinars, which had been spent by the porter, and he let the pov 
at liberty, aft r tAiny A A his bracelet, and he, having Somsumcd W 
r,IV went free from anxiety to his own house. And the king, 

though in the bottom of his heart he hated that merchant Batnadatta, 
as being a man who ruined those that reposed confidence in him, honoured 
lmn for his service. When they had all departed, Vasantaka came before 
tiie king, and said, “Ah! when men are cursed by destiny, even the 

Wiillth th °y obtain departs, for the incident of # the inexhaustible pitcher 
has happened to this porter.” 

Story of the inexhaustible pitc/ur* ^ or J on mu st knqw that there 

lived long ago, in thcjjity of Pita- 
hput-a, a man of the name of Skibhadatta, and he every dapf carried 
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load of wood from the forest, and sold it, and so maintained his household.. 
Now one day he went to a distant forest, and, as it happened, he saw there 
four Yakshas with heavenly ornaments and dresses. The Yakshas, seeing lie 
was terrified, kindly asked him of his circumstances, and finding out that 
lie was poor, they conceived pity for him, and said—“ .Remain here as a 
servant in our house, we will support your family for you without trouble 
on your part.” When S'ubhadatta heard that, he agreed, and remained 
with them, and he supplied them with requisites for bathing and performed 
other menial offices for them. When the time for eating came, those 
Yakshas said to him—“ Give us food from this inexhaustible pitcher.” 
JBut ho hesitated, seeing that it was empty, and then the Yakshas again said 
to him, smiling— “ S'ubhadatta, do you not understand? Put your hand 
in the pitcher, and you will obtain whatever you want, for this is a pitcher 
that supplies whatever is required.” ♦When he heard that, he put his 
hand in the pitcher, and immediately he beheld all the food and drink that 
could bo required. And S'ubhadatta out of that store supplied them 
and ate himself. 

Thus waiting on the Yakshas every day with devotion and awe, 
Subhadatta remained in their presence anxious about his family. But his 
sorrowing family was comforted by them in a dream, and this kindness on 
their part made him happy. At the termination of one month the Yakshas 
said to him, “ We are pleased with this devotion of yours, we will grant you 
a boon, say what it shall be.” When he heard that, Jie said to them, Then 
give me this inexhaustible pitcher.” Then the Yakshas said to him, “ Yoh 
will not be able to keep it, for, if broken, it departs at once, so choose some 
other boon.” Though they warned him in them words, S'ubhadatta would not 
choose any other boon, so they gave him that hu >uu*tible pitcher. Thou 
S'ubhadatta bowed before them delighted, and, taking that pitoher, quickly 
returned to his house, to the joy of his relations. Then he took out of 
that pitcher food and drink, and in order to eoimoal the secret, he placed 
thorn in oilier vessel*, and consumed th m with his relations. And as he 
gave ; p ca rrying burdens, and enjoyed all kinds of delights, his kinsmen 
one day said to him, when he was drunk ; “ How did you manage to 
acquire the means of all this enjoyment?” lie was too much puffed up 
with pride to teli them plainly, but taking the wish-granting pitcher on his 

in Sagas fruni ijie Far East, p. US. Soo also Corrigenda and Addenda to Vol. 1, mid 
Dasout’s Norse,Tides, pp* 12, 261, and 203— 2 Vo, and xcv of the Introduction. Thu 
first parallel is very close, as the hero of tho I do lot* out his soorot, when warmed 
with wiuo. For tho most ancient example, of t kind of talc, aco lvhys Davids* Bud¬ 
dhist Birth Stories, Introduction, pp* % v *—xxi, 




shoulder, he began to dance.* And as he was dancing, the inexhaustible 
pitcher slipped from his shoulder, as his feet tripped with over-abundance 
of intoxication, and falling on the ground, was broken in pieces. And 
immediately it was mended again, and reverted to its original possessors, 
but S'ubhadatta was reduced to his former condition, and filled with dc- 
spon denby. 

“ So you see that those unfortunate persons, whose intellects are de¬ 
stroyed with the vice of drinking, .and other vices, and with infatuation, 
cannot keep wealth, even when they have obtained it.” When the king of 
Yatsa had heard this.amusing story of the inexhaustible pitcher, he rose up, 
and bathed, and set about the other duties of the day. And Naravahana- 
datta also bathed; and took food with his father, and at the end of the day 
.went with Ins friends to his own houser. There he went to bed at ni^lit, 
bul could not sleep, and Mambhut* said to him in the hearing of °tho 
minister;: “I ft now, it is love of a slave-girl that prevents your summoning 
your wives, and you have not summoned the slave-girl, so you cannot sleep! 
Bat why in spite of your better knowledge do you still fall in love with 
hdcarat ? For they have no goodness of character ; in proof that they have 
not, hear the following tale 


story rj th merchant s ton, the heteera, There is in this country a meat 

a,til tlx wonderful ave Ala. „„-t , , ° 

and opulent city named Chitrakiita. 

In it there lived a merchant named Eatnavarman, a prince among the 
wealthy. lie had one sou born to him by propitiating Siva, and he°mave 
that -on the name of ftvaravarman. After lie had studied the sciences, his 
father the rich merchant, who had no other son but him, seeing that he was 
on the verge of manhood, said to himself : “Providence has created in this 
world that fair and frail type of woman, the heteera ,to steal the wealth and life 
o£ rieh y° u “S ni ' M * blillck ' d ' vlth intoxication of youth. So I will entrust 
m, c-. to some kuttini, in order that he may learn the tricks of the hetcera 
and not be deceived by them.” Having thus reflected, he went with his SO n 

4 whose nam. amajihyA. 
Xhovo he saw that kuttini, with massive jaw, and long teeth, and snub nose, 
instructing her daughter in the following words-" Every one is valued 

° n ac f 0aut of wealfch - a heUi ' a especially ; and hetarec who fall in love do 
not obtain wealth, therefore a Ttetma should abandon ‘passion. For rosy 
rod, love s proper hue, is the harbinger of eclipse to the heteera as to 
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t3jc evening twilight; a properly trained hetcera should exhibit love with¬ 
out sincerity, like a well-trained actress. With that she should gain a 
man’s affections, then she should extract from him all his wealth, when he 
is ruined, she should finally abandon him, but if he should recover his 
wealth, she should take him back into favour. A hetcera , like a 
hermit, is the same towards a young man, a child, an old man, a handsome 
man, and a deformed man, and so she always attains the principal object of 
existence,While the Icnttini was delivering this lesson to her daughter, 
Eatnavarman approached her, and after she had welcomed him, ho took a 
seat by her side. And he said to her—“ Eeverend mother, teach my son 
this skill of the hetcera, in order that he may become clever in it. And I 
will give you a thousand dinars by way of recompense.” When the 
JcuUini heard his desire, she consented, and he paid the dinars , and made 
over his son I4varavarman to her, and then returned home. 

Then Isvaravarman, in the course of one year, learned in the house of 
\amajihvi all the graceful accomplishments, and then returned to his 
father s house. And after he had attained sixteen years, he said to his 
father Wealth gives us religion and love, wealth gives us consideration 
aud renown.” When his father heard this, he exclaimed in approval, “ It 
is even so, and being delighted, ho gave him live crores by way of 
capital. The son took it, and set out on an auspicious clay with a caravan, 
with the object of journeying to Svarnadvipa. And on the way he reached a 
town named Ixanchanapura, and there he encamped in a garden, at a short 
distance outside the town. And after bathing and anointing himself, the 
young man entered the town, and went to a temple to see a spectacle. 
And there he saw a dancing-girl, of the name of Suuduri, dancing, like a 
wave of the sea of beautyf tossed up by the wind of youth. And the 
moment he saw her, he became so devoted to her, that the instructions of 
the ijilloit lied far from him, as if in anger. At the end of the ^ ho 
sent a friend to solicit her, and -ho bowca and >aut—I .an highly favour- 
cl ” And Fsvnravarman left vigilant gmuds in hi* camp, to watch Aver 
his treasure, a <«1 went hunsolf to the house of that Sundan. And when 
ho came, her mother, named Makarakati, honoured him With the various 
rites of hospitality which became the occasion. And at nightfall .sho 
introduced him iuto a chamber with a canopy of flashing jewels and a bed 
There he passed the night with SmmarhJ whose name expressed her nature 
and who was skilled in all movements of the dance. And the next day ho 
could not bring himself to part from her, as she shewed great affection" for 



* Wealth in hi r case, salvation iu th^t, of tho hermit, 
t Cp. Winter's Talc, Act "VI, Scene i, lino HO, 
x ii <•., beautiful. 
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Ore lakhs of gold and jewels in those two days. But Sundari, with a false 
affectation of disinterestedness, refused to take them, saying—« I have oh- 
tamed much wealth, but I never found a man like you ; Siuce°I have obtained 
you, what should Ido with wealth ?” But her mother Makarakati, whose only 
child she was, said to her, “ Henceforth, whatever wealth belongs to us, 
is.as much his as his own property, so take it, my daughter, as a con¬ 
tribution to our common stock, what harm is therein that?” When 
Sundau’s mother said this to her, she took it with affected unwillingness, 
and the foolish 1 svaravarman thought she was really in love with him. 
W r hile the merchant remained in her house, charmed by her beauty her 
dancing, and singing, two months passed, and in course of time he bestowed 
■upon her two crorcs . 

Then bis friend, named Arthadatta, of bis own accord came to him and 
said “ Friend, ha all that training of yours, though painfully acquired 
from the kuftinl, proved useless, now that the occasion lias presented itself 
as skill in the use of weapons docs to a coward, in that you believe that 
there is sincerity in this love of a hetwm ? Is water ever really found m 
desert-imrages? So lot us go before all your wealth is eoflumed for if 
your father were to hear of it, he would be very angry.” When his friend 
said this to him, the merchant’s son said, “ It is true that no reliance can 
be placed upon hotcerce as a rule, but Sundarf is not like the rest of 
class, for, if she were to lose sight of me for a moment, my friend she 
would die. So do yon break it to her, if wo must in any case <*o.” 

When lie said this to Arthadatta, Arthadatta said to Sundarf in the pre¬ 
sence of r.wuravnrnvm and her mother Makarakati, “ You entertain extraor¬ 
dinary rflection for i'svaravurman, but hr must certainly go on a tradin'* ex¬ 
pedition to Svarnadvlpa immediately. There he will obtain so much wealth” 
that hr V. ill cm no and live with 3011 in happiness all his life, consent to it’ 
m, AL..:.’ When Sundari heard this, she gazed on the face of lsvara- 
varman w ith tears in her eyes and assumed despondency, and -aid to Artlri- 
datta, “ What am I to say ? you gentlemen know best. Who can rely on any 
one before seeing the end ? Never mind ! Let fate deal with me as it will!” 
Yv I,,.-,, she aid this, her mother said to her, “ Do not be grieved, control 
yourself; your lover will certainly return when I • ■■ IJU0 . i , 0 

will not abandon you.” In these words her mother consoled her, but made 
an agreement with her, and had a net secretly prepared in a well, that lay in 
• 0 road the, mu b take. And then rsvaravarnmn’s mind was in a state 
oi in mulous agitation about parting, and .Sundari, as if out of grief, took 
b it little food and drink. And sho shewed no inclination for singing, 
lmiMc, tii’ dancing, but sho was consoled by f - varavunnan with various 
uffujUoimte attentions. 

'* !>««», on the day named by his friend, I svaravanuan set out from the 
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,se o£ Sundari, after the lent. tint had offered a prayer for his success. 
And Sundari followed him weeping, with her mother, outside the city, as 
far as the well in which the net had been stretched. There he made 
Sundari turn back, and he was proceeding on his journey, when she dung 
herself into the well on the top of the net. Then a loud cry was heard 
from her mother, from the female slaves, and all the attendants, “ Ah ! my 
daughter ! Ah ! mistress !” That made the merchant’s son and his friend 
turn round, and when he heard that his beloved had thrown herself into a well, 
he was for a moment stupefied with grief. And Makarakati, lamenting with 
loud erics, made her servants, who wore attached to her, and in the secret, go 
down into the well. They let themselves down by means of ropes, and 
exclaiming, “ Thank heaven, she is alive, she is alive,” they brought up 
Sundari from the well. When she was brought up, she assumed the ap* 
pcaranoe ol one nearly dead, and after she had mentioned the name of the 
merchant s son, who had returned, she slowly began to cry. But he, being 
comforted, took her to her house in great delight, accompanied by his atten¬ 
dants, returningthcre himself. And having made up his miud that the 
love of Sundan was to be rolied on, and considering that, by obtaining her, 
ho had obtained the real end of his birth, he once more gave up the idea of 
continuing hi, journey. And who., he had taken up his abode there, deter¬ 
mined to remain, his friondsaidto him once more,« My friend, why 1 
ruined yourself by infatuation ? Do not rely on the love of Sundari simply 
because she flung herself into a well, for the treacherous schemes of a ku,tu,i 
are not to bo fathomed even by Providence. And what will you say to 
join f.ithei, \.lu n von have spent all your property, or where will you go? 

. e cave this plat ■ n at this eleventh hour, if your mind is sound." 
When the merchant’s son heard this speech of his friend’s, lie paid no 
ath nlion to it, and in another month he spent those other three 
i hen l.o was stnpped of his all ; and the ku{(ini Makarakati had him 
seized by the back ol' the nook and turned out of Sundnri’u house. 

But Arthadattn and the others quickly returned to their own city and 
told tin- Whole story, as if happened, to his father. His father 11 ,fW v r 
man, that prince of merchants, was much grieved when he heard it, and 
in great distress went to the **#/«/ YamajikvA, and said to her, « Though 
you received a I y, . 

has with case stripped him of all Ins wealth.” When ho had ,md thisUe 
told her all the story of his son. Then the old kutthii Y-mv.Pl ••' ’• i 

Have your son brought hack hero; I will enable him to strip Malta" 
rakat.i of all her wealth.” When the Uttini YamajihvA m ,do this 
promise, LUtnavarman quickly sent off that moment his son’s w. Il-inean- 
ing friend Artl.adatta with a message, to bring him, uud to take ut tho 
samo time means for his subsistence. 
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So Arthadatta went back to that city of Kanehanapura, and told the 
whole message to Isvaravarman. And ho went on to say to him—“ Friend, 
you would not do what I advised you, so you have now had personal experience 
of tho untrustworthy dispositions of lietcera. After you had given that five 
crores, you were ejected neck and crop. What wise man looks for love in 
hetccrcs or for oil in sand ? Or why do you put out of sight this unalter¬ 
able nature of things?* A man is wise, self-restrained, and possesses 
happiness, only so long as he does not fall within the range of woman’s 
cajoleries. So return to your father and appease his wrath.” With these 
Artbadatta quickly induced him to return, and encouraging him, led 
him into the presence of his father. And his father, out oflove for his only 
son, spoke kindly to him, and again took him to the house of Yamajihva. 
And when sho questioned him, ho told his whole story by tho mouth of 
Arthadatta, down to the circumstance of Sundarrs flinging horself into 
the well, and how he lost his wealth. Then Yamajihv& said—“I indeed 
am to blame, because I forgot to teach him this trick. For Makarakatl 
stretched a net in the well, and Sundarx flung herself upon that, so she was 
not killed. Still there is a remedy in this case.” Having said this, the 
l-utthn made her female slaves bring her monkey named Ala. And in their 
presence sho gave the monkey her thousand dinars, and said—“ Swallow 
these,” and the monkey, being trained to swallow money, did so. Then sho 
m 1, “ Now, my son give twenty to him, twenty-five to him, and sixty to 
him, and a hundred to him.” And the monk- STanaajihvd 

told him to pay a sum, brought up the exact number of dinars, and gave 
them a a commanded, f And after Yamajihva bad shewn this device of 
Ala, sho said to I'svaravarman, “ Now take with you this young monkey. 
And repair again to the house of Sundari, and keep asking him day.by day 
for of money, which you have secretly made him swallow. And 

♦Sundari, when she sees A'la, resembling in bis powers the wishing-stone, will 
I' g for him, and will give you all she has so as to obtain posse >sion of the ape, 
and clasp him to her bosom. And after you have got her wealth, make him 
£ wallow enough money for two days, and give him to her, and then depart 
to a d i -1 a i >e w it bout delay. ’ ’ 


♦ 3 it 0 Mi nuehyate for 

t In La Fontninc’a Contes ot Noim-llos ITT, 13, there is a little dog^ia* atcotu de V 
f U dis purrn'ii Thu idt a probably com a from tlm Muhabhiivata. In this y < m 
.'•ibij .y i lmn a non mimed Sir. arn i. hilivin. feom robbers treat him as tho goose that 
hud tho golden egg.. was treated. There ui ‘ rdso birds that spit gold in the 
lab b m. (>Soe I»f. C*:jiic», Les Myth- . et Legend s d*? V hide, pp. 2R0—294.) Thorn 
i an a-* with the liumo gdt in HirUiamache Mnnhi.n, No. 62. For tb wishing -tlono 
»»ov I) nt's Nor . Tuki*, Introduction, p. xcv. He remark^; that the Mono in his into 
No. I.IX. which tollo the prince all the bo e rets of his brides, “ is plainly tjho old 
C» ka.Uinoi sviahing-atone 
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After Yamajihva bad said this, she gave that ape to f£varavarman, and 
his father gave him two crores by way of capital. And with the ape and 
the money he went once more to Kdtichanapura, and despatching a messen • 
ger on in front, he entered the house of Sundari. Sundari welcomed him 
as if he wore an incarnation of perseverance, which includes in itself all 
means for attaining an end, and his friend with him, embracing him round 
the neck, and making other demonstrations. Then I'^varavarman, having 
gained her confidence, said to Arthadatta in her presence in the house : 
“ Go, and bring Ala.” He said, “ I will,” and went and brought the 
monkey. And as the monkey had before swallowed a thousand dinars , ho 
said to him, ct Ala, my son, give us to-day three hundred dinars for our 
eating and drinking, and a hundred for betel and other expenses, and give 
one hundred to our mother Makarakati, and a hundred to the Brahmans, 
and give the rest of the thousand to Sundari.” When Tsvaravarman said 
this, the monkey brought up the dinars he had before swallowed, to the 
amounts ordered, and gave them for the various objects required. 

So by this artifice Ala was made to supply every day the necessary 

expenses, for the period of a fortnight, and in tho meanwhile Makarakati 
and Sundari began to think; u Why this is a very wishing-stone which 
he has get hold of in the form of an ape, which gives every day a hundred 
dindrs; if ho would only give it us, all our desires would be accomplished.” 
Having thus debated in private with her mother, Sundari said to that 
fsvaravarman, when he was sitting at his ease after dinner,—“ If you really 
are well pleased with me, give me Ala.” But when rsvaravarman heard 
that, he answered laughingly, “ He is my father’s all in tho world, and it 
is not proper to give him away.” When he said this, Sundari ..aid to him 
again, “ Give him me and I will give you five crores .” Thereupon 
rsvaravarman .said with an air of decision, (i If you were to give mo all 
your property, or indeed this city, it would not do to give him you, much 
less for your crons" When Sundari heard this, she said, “ I will givo 
you all 1 possess ; but give me ibis ape, otherwise my mother will be angry 
with me.” And thereupon she clung to I'^varavarman’s feet. Then 
Arthadatta and the others said, “ Give it her, happeu what will.” Then 
rsvaravarman promised to give it her, and lie spent the day with the de¬ 
lighted Sundari. And the next day lie gave to Sundari, at her earnest 
entreaties, that ape, which had in secret been made to swallow two thou¬ 
sand din&rs. and he immediately took by way of payment oil. the v-.. dth in 
her house, and went off quickly to Svarnadvipa to trade. 

And to Suudairs delight, the monkey Ala, when asked, gnvo hoi* 
regularly a thousand dindrs for two days. But on tho third day ho did 
♦ The reading should l»c Mukumkati/nuth, 




not give her anything, though coaxed to do it, then Suudari struck the 
ape with her fist. And the monkey, being beaten, sprang up in a rage, and 
bit and scratched the faces of Sundari and her mother, who were thrashing 
hinn Then the mother, whose face was streaming with blood, ilew in a 
passion and beat the ape with sticks, till he died on the spot. When 
Sundari saw that he was dead, and reflected that all her wealth was gone, 
she was ready to commit suicide for grief, and so was her mother. And 
when the people of the town heard the story, they laughed and said. 
Because , lakarakatl took away this man’s wealth by means of a net, he 
in his turn has stripped her of all her property, like a clever fellow that ho 

is, by means of a pet; she was sharp enough to net him, but did not de¬ 
tect the net laid for herself. Then Sundari, with her scratched face and 
vanished wealth, was with difficulty restrained by her relations from de¬ 
stroying herself, and so was her mother.* And Kvaravarman soon returned 
from Svarnadvipa to the house of his father in Chitrakuta. And when his 
father saw him returned, having acquired enormous wealth, he rewarded the 
kuttim Yamajihvd with treasure, and made a great feast. And I'svaravar- 
man, seeing the matchless deceitfulness of hetmree, became disgusted with 
their society, and taking a wife remained in his own house.* 

feo you see, king, that there never dwells in the minds of lietcevon even 
an atom of truth, unalloyed with treachery, so a man whodosires prosperity 
should not lake pleasure in them, as their society is only to ho gained by 
the wealthy, any more than in uninhabited woods to be crossed only with 
a caravan.+” 

When Naravahanadalta heard, from tho mouth of Marubhuti the 
above story, word for word, of Ala and the net, ho and Gomukha approved 

it, and laughed heartily. 


CHAPTER LYIII. 


When Marubhuti bad thus illustrated the untrustworthy character of 
hei,cr<r, the wise Gomukha told this tale of Kuuiudika, the lesson of which 

■WIIH tho same. 

* There) is a certain rcsombluneo between tin's >.forrr nnd tho Xth Novel of the 



* 11 is ALSO fouii'l in tlv* Ar tbiun Nightn (story of 
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Story of ling Yikramasinha , the he- 
tcera , and the young Brahman . 


' <sl 

There was in P rati sh than a a 
king named Yikramasinha, who was 


made by Providence a lion in courage, so that his name expressed his nature. 
He had a queen of lofty lineage, beautiful and beloved, whose lovely form 
was her only ornament, and she was called Sasilekba. Once on a time, when 
he was in his city, live or six of his relations combined together, and going 
to his palace, surrounded him. Their names were Mahabhata, \irabaku, 
Subahu, Subhata and Pratapaditya, all powerful kings. The king’s minister 
was proceeding to try the effect of conciliation on them, but the king set him 
aside, and went out to fight with them. And when the two armies had begun to 
exchange showers of arrows, the king himself entered the fray, mounted on 
an elephant, confiding in his might. And when the five kings, Maha¬ 
bhata and the others, saw him, seconded only by his bow, dispersing the army 
of his enemies, they all attacked him together. And as the numerous force 
of the five kings made an united charge, the force of Yikramasinha, being 
inferior in number, was broken. Then his minister Anantaguna, who was at 
his side, said, Our force is routed for the present, there is no chance of vic¬ 
tory to-day, and you would engage in this conflict with an overwhelming 
-.orce in spite of my advice, so now at the last moment do what I recommend 
you, m order that the affair may turn out prosperously; come now, descend 
from your elephant, and mount a horse, and let us go to another country; 
if you live, you will conquer your enemies on some future occasion.” 
Y hen the minister said this, the king readily got down from his elephant, 
and moun? xi on a horse, and left his army in company with him. And in 
course of time, the king, in disguise, *<^L e d with his minister the city of 
There he entered with his minis:oi* the house of a hetocrx^ 
named Kumudika, renowned for her wealth ; and she, seeing LI." suddenly 
entering the house, thought, “ This is a distinguished hero that has come 
to my house : and his majesty and the marks on hi* body shew him to be a 
great king, so my desire is -ure to be attained if I can make him my in¬ 
strument. ’ II wing Unis rt’lloctcd, Kumudika rose up and welcomed him., 
and entertained him hospitably, and immediately she said to the king, who 
was wearied,—” I am fortunate, to-day tho good deeds of my former life 
have borne fruit, in that Your Majed y has hallowed my house by coming to 
it in person. So by this favour Your Majesty has made mo your slave. The 
hundred elephants, and two myriads of horses, and house full of Jewels, 
which belong to mo, are entirely at your majesty’s disposal.” Having said 
this, she provided the king and his minister with baths and other luxuries, 
all in magnificent style. 

Then the wearied king lived in her palace, at his ease, with In r, who 
put her wealth at his disposal. He consumed her sub dance and gave it 
away to petitioners, and she did not show auy anger against him on that 
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account, but was rather pleased at it. Thereupon the king was delighted, 
thinking that she was really attached to him, but his minister Anaiitaguna 
who was with him, said to him in secret: “Tour majesty, hetcerw are not 
to be depended upon, though, I must confess, I cannot guess the reason why 
Kumudika shews you love.” When the king heard this speech of his, be 
answered him : “ Do not speak thus; Kumudika would even lay down her 
life for my sake. Jf you do not believe it, I will give you a convincing proof.” 
AJx>r the king had said this to his minister, he adopted this artiCce; he took 
little to eat and little to drink, and so gradually attenuated his body, and at last 
he made lumself as dead, without movement, prostrate on the ground. Then 
Ins attendants put him on a bier, and carried him to the burnin g-ahat with 
lamentations, while Anantaguna affected a grief which he did not feel. 
^ nu Kumudika, out of grief, came and ascended the funeral pyre with him 
though her relations tried to prevent her. But before the fire was lighted’ 
the king, perceiving that Kumudika had followed him, rose up with a vawn 
And all his attendants took him home with Kumudika to his lodgin'-, ex¬ 
claiming, “Fortunate is it that our king has been restored to life.” 

t hen a feast was made, and the king recovered his normal condition, 
am sai m private to his minister,—“ Did you observe the devotion of 
Kummlika?” Then the minister said,—“ I do not believe even now. You 
10 surc ^at there is some reason for her conduct, so we must wait to -et 
o t Lie bottom of the matter. But let us reveal to her who wo are, in order 
1 hat v, e may obtain a force granted by her, and another force supplied by 
your al'y, and so smite our enemies in battle.” While he was saving this, 
It .: spy, that had been sccretlv u.ii out, returned, and when questioned’ 
answered as follow-.; “ Your enemies have overrun the country, and queen 
b’tt<?ilekb a, baring hoard from the people a false report of your majesty* 
bas entered the fire.” When the king heard this, be was smitten l„ 


“Alas! my queen! Alas, chaste 


the thunderbolt of grief, and lamented- 
lady !” 

1 in n Kumudika at last came to know tbe truth, and after consoling the 
im g V ■kraimiHinha, she said to him ; “Why did not tbe king give me the 
m 'er long ag 0 ? Now punish your enemies with my wealth and my forces.” 

. Baid tLls ’ the k ' n S augmented the force by means of her wealth 
l repaired to a powerful king who was an ally of his. And i.e marched 
' hi.- forces and those forces of Ids own, and after killing those five enemies 

I , i <a g , P *Tf *T ° f Ulcir kin » <lom9 iut0 the bargain. Then he 
, and said to Kumudika who accompanied him ; “ I a m i,leased 

" ’ 80 t< ‘ 11 ,uo , what 1 °* n do gratify you.” Then Kumudika 

1'b ised, my lord, then extract from my heart 
I»S one thorn that 1 c,« long remained there. 1 have an affection for a 

of Suldbara, in Djjayini, whom the king has 


Who- 
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in 
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, , *• a V i ou utuvui mui ouu 01 Lilt; ivii 

'T i eCaUSe } 6aW >' our r °y al “arks, that your majesty v.n 
glonous hero, and destined to be successful, and able to effect this ol 

tin' nvre '1 oa y ot * with devoted attentions. Moreover, I ascem 
that pyre out of despair of attaining my object, considering that life i 
useless without that Brahman’s son. When the hetmra said this, th 
answered her; ‘‘ I will accomplish it for you, fair one, do not d< 

Ahei saying this, be called to mind bis minister’s speech, and tho 
• A nantaguna was right, when ho said that hetcerce were not to be de 
upon. But I must gratify tho wish of this miserable creature ” 
resolve^ he went with his troops to Ujjayini, and after getting S' 
set at liberty, and giving him much wealth, he made Kumudika ban 
uniting her with her beloved there. And after returning to his ei 

SovtCwfl th °., advioe o£ Lis minister > so in time he ca. 
cn 3°J the whole earth. 

“ So yousee.the hearts of he Ur a are fathomless andhard tounders 
Then Gomukha stopped, after he had told this story. But 
lapantaka said in the presence of Naravnhanadatta-“ Prince, yo« 
never repose any confidence at all in women, for they are all liSt 
those that, being married or unmarried, dwell in their father’s°ho 
-e 1 as those that are heiwrce- by profession. I will tell you a wonder 
happened in this very place, hear it. 

, ft 0 n{tft l >tfaithU88 wife who burnt There was a merchant in 

nc; .if IVah her husband's bodu, vmiTT •- , ^ , 

V . lr1 ■ vei T city named BaLivanmm, an 

b.ul a wife named ClmndraSri, and she beheld from a window a hands,. 

merchant’s son, of the name of Sllahara, and she sent her female trie. 

to invite him to her house, and there she used to have assignations wit 

mi in secret. And while she was in tho habit of meeting him there feverj 

day her attachment to hun was discovered by all her friends and relation. 

But her husband Baluvurmhl, was the only one who did not discover that 

• m0h “*f ofton bUud. 4 by affection do not discovtrth* 

Wickedness of their wives. uisto\oi the 

Then a burning fever seized Balavarman, and the mcreb-.w 
quently was soon reduced to a very low state , , COns °- 

this state, bis wife went every day .o her friends Imu^'to 
paramour. A ,d the n it d while she was there, her huaban 1 V 
on healing of it she returned, quickly taking ^ oi tr Wi 1' . ^ 
of grief for her husband, she ascended tho pyvo vith his body ] . • 

resolved, though her . tteuJauts, who knew her char-tVt .;,'i 7"?. br "’ J - 
h.H.a -• llwd to Ulssuad. 


^ listen reran it ■; (Sonj;:< of lie- Itu9sinu people, p. 327.) 
Slavonic lumh, a thouauiid year* ago, widows iu-«.d to doatvy thomaolvei 


The fact that ii 
hi order tc 


mtsr/?). 
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“Thus is the way of a woman’s heart truly hard to understand. They 
in love with strange men, and die when separated from their husbands.” 
m Tapantaka said this, Hari£ikka said in his turn, “ Have you not 
.rd what happened in this way to Devadasa ?” 

Story of the faithless wife who had her 0-^ old time there lived ill a 

M murdered. village a householder, named Dcva- 

nd he had a wife named with good cause Duh&la.* And the 
urs knew that she was in love with another man. Now, once on a 
'evadasa went to the king’s court on some business. And bis wife, 
bed to have him murdered, took advantage of the occasion to bring 
amour, whom she concealed on the roof of the bouse. And in the 
f night she had her husband Devadasa killed by that paramour, when 
; asleep. And she dismissed her paramour, and remained quiet until 
oruing, when she went out, and exclaimed, <{ My husband has been 
jy robbers.” Then his relations came there, and after they had seen 
y, they said, <c If he was killed by thieves, why did they not carry off 
ig ?” After they had said this, they asked her young son, who was 
f Who killed your father?” Then he said plainly; “ A man had 
.p on the roof here in the day, he came down in the night, and 
my father before my eyes ; but first my mother took me and rose 
m my father’s side.” When the hoy said this, the dead man’s 
jus knew that Devadasa had been killed by his wife’s paramour, and 
searched him out, and put him to death then and there, and thoy 
ted that boy and banished Dubfila. 

“ So you see, a woman, whose heart is fixed on another man, infallibly 
.Is like the snake.” When LLarisikha said this, Gomukha said again— 
Why should wo tell any out-of-the-way story? Listen to the ridiculous 
ate that befell Vajras&ra here, the servant of the king of Vatsa.” 

Story of Vifrasdra whoso wife cut off being brave and handsome, 

•u fide (t.,d cars. had a beautiful wife that came from 

UaLiu a, whom lie loved moro than his own body. Once on a time his wife’s 
either, longing to see her, came in person, accompanied by his son, from 
\] a lava, to invite him and her. Then Vajrasara entertained him, and 
hfo ,'•{ the king, and went, as he had been invited to do, to Mdlava with 
‘i- v.iio and hh father-in-law. And after he had rested a mouth only in 


.company their <h ad husband i to tho world of spirits, scorns to rest upon incontestable 
viduioc, and th-xo * .n bo no doubt that ‘a rite of biittco, liko tliat of -modern India* 
rovuilcd among tho hraLhcn Slavonians, tl n mt, perhaps as Mr. Tyl -r ivur*.rko 

Pr^mit>.. Culturo, T, 421) of 1 widow-sacrifi ■ •’ among any of tho European nations, of 
n rite belonging originally to u period even curlier then Urn Veda’ 

* i. o., of bad character, • 
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r-in-law’s bouse, he came back here to attend upon the king, but 
that wife of his remained there. Then, after some days had passed, 
suddenly a friend of the name of Krodhana came to him, and said :— * Why 
have you ruined your family by leaving your wife in her father’s house ? 
For the abandoned woman has there formed a connexion with another man. 
This was told me to-day by a trustworthy person who came from that 
place. Do not suppose that it is untrue ; punish her, and marry another.” 
When Krodhana had said this, lie went away, and Vajras&ra stood bewildered 
for a moment, and then reflected—“ I suspect this may be true ; other¬ 
wise, why did she not come back, though I sent a man to summon her ? 
So I will go myself to bring her, and see what the state of the case is.” 

Having formed this resolution, he went to Malaya, and after taking 
leave of his father-in-law and his mother-in-law, he set out with 
his wife. And after lie had gone a long distance, he eluded his followers 
by a trick, and going by the wrong path, entered with his wife a dense 
wood. He sat down in the middle of it, and said to her, out of hearing of 
any one: “ I have heard from a trustworthy friend, that you are in love 
with another, and when I, remaining at home, sent for you, you did not 
come ; so toll me the truth ; if you do not, I will punish you.” When, 
she heard this, she said : “ If this is your intention, why do you ask me ? 
Do what you like.” When Vajras&ra heard this contemptuous speech of 
hers, ho was angry and tied her up, and began to beat her with creepers- 
But while he was stripping off her clothes, ho felt his passion renewed, and 
asked her to forgive him, whereupon she said ; “I will, if I may tie you. 
up and beat you with creepers, in the same way as you tied me up and 
beat me, hut not otherwise.” Vajrasara, whose heart was made likestubblo 
by love, consented, for he was blinded by passion. Then she bound hint 
firmly, hand and foot, to a tree, and, when ho was bound, she cut off his 
ears and nose with his own sword, and the wicked woman took his sword 
and clothes, and disguising herself as a man. departed whither she would. 

But Vujras.va, with his nose and ears cut off, remained there, 
depressed by great loss of blood, and loss of self-respect. Then a 
certain benevolent physician, who v bring through the wood in 

search of healing herbs, saw him, and out of compassion unbound him 
and brought him home to his bouse. And Vajras&ra, having boon brought 
round by him, slowly returned to bis own house, but ho did not find'that 
wicked wife, though he sought for her. And ho described t he whole 
occurrence to Krodhana. and he related it in the presence of the king of 
Ytitsa ; and all the people in the king’s court mocked him, saying, that hip 
wife had justly taken away his man’s dress and suitably punished him, 
because be bad lost all manly spirit and faculty of just resentimmt, and 
so become a woman. Butin spite of their ridicule he remains there with 
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So what confidence, your Royal 
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heart of adamant, proof against shame. 

Highness, can be placed in women ? 

. 1 W J ben Gomukha I,ad said this, Marubhuti went on to sav, 
mind of woman is unstable, hear a tale in illustration of this truth. 

^ ;f S to r,j °fkiug Sinhabala and his fcJdc Formerly there dwelt in the 
, . ... Deccan a king, of the name of Sinlia- 

W a ' And , wlfo named Kalyanavati, the daughter of a prince of Malava, 
dear to him above all the women of his harem. And the king ruled 
tne realm with her as consort, but once on a time he was expelled from his 
kingdom by his powerful relations, who banded together against him. And 

. e , kl " S : acco WP ani ed by the queen, with his weapons and but few 
attendants, set out for tue house of his father-in-law in Malava. 

And as ho was going along through a forest, which lay in his road a 
lion charged him, and the hero easily cut it in two with a stroke of bis 
sword. And when a wild elephant came at him trumpeting, he circled 
round it and cut off with his sword its trunk and feet, and stripped 
it of its jewel, and killed it. And alone ho dispersed the hosts of 
oandits like lotuses, and trampled them, as the elephant, lord of the 
iorcbt, tramples the beds of white water-lilies. Thus he accomplished 
-.ie journey, and his wonderful courage was seen, and so he reached 
ilalava, and then this sea of valour said to his wife: “ You must uot 
tel! in your father’s house this that happened to me on the journey, it will 
bring shame to me, my queen, for what is there laudable in courage dis¬ 
play, d by a man of the military caste ?” After ho bad given her this injunc¬ 
tion, ho entered his fatlier-in-law’s house with her, aud when eagerly 
questioned by him, told his story. His father-in-law honoured him” and 
gave him elephants and horses, and then he repaired to a very powerful 
ving named Gajauika. Hut being intent on conquering his enemies, ho 
ieft Ins wife Kalyanavati there in her father’s house. 

Some days after ho had gone, his wife, while standing at the window, 
saw a certain man. The moment she saw him, he captivated her heart by 
> 1 , good looks; and being drawn on by love, she immediately thought, “ I 
know, no one is more handsome or more bravo than id, but alas 1 

\ min.lt is attracted towards this man. So let what must be, be. I will 
Ve . aU m J em “ w w J fch hinri ” So sho determined in her own mind, and told 
V * ‘ *“ lc . to “ att °ndant, who was her confidante. And sho made 

- mng hm, at night, and introduce him into the women’s apartments by 
wmdow, pulling him up With a rope. Whew the man was introduced, 
Jiud not courage to sit boldly on the sofa oft which she was, but sat 
' on a chair. The queon, when she saw that, Was dos 

man, aud at that very moment a snake, which was roaming 


was a moan 
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about, came down from the roof. When the man saw the snake, he sprang 
up quickly in fear, and taking his bow, he killed the snake with an arrow. 


And when it fell dead, he throw it out of the window, and in hi? delight at 
having escaped that danger, the coward danced for joy. When Kalyuua- 
vati saw him dancing, she was cast down, and thought to herself over and 
over again : “ Alas ! alas ! What have I to do with this mean-spirited 
coward?” And her friend, who was a discerning person, saw that she was 
disgusted, and so she went out, and quickly returned with assumed trepida¬ 
tion, and said, “ Queen, your father has come, so let • this young man 
quickly return to his own house by the way by which he came.” When 
she said this, he went out of the wiudow by means of the rope, and being 
overpowered by fear, he fell, but as luck would have it, he was not killed. 

When he had gone, Kalyauavati said to her confidante,— “ My friend, 
you have acted rightly in turning out this low fellow.* You penetrated 
my feelings, for my heart is vexed. My husband, after slaying tigers imd 
lions* conceals it through modesty, and this cowardly man, after killing a snake, 
dances for joy. So why should I desert such a husband and fall in love with 
a common fellow ? Curse on my unstable mind, or rather curse on 
women, who are like flies that leave camphor and haste to impurity!” The 
queen spent the night in these self-reproaches, and afterwards remain ul 
waiting in her father’s house for the return of her husband. In the 
meanwhile Sinhabala, having been supplied with another army by king 
Gajanika, slew those five wicked relations. Then he recovered his kingdom, 
and at the same time brought back his wife from her father’s house, an l 
after loading his father-in-law with abundance of wealth, he ruled the 
earth for a long time without opposition. 

“So you see, king, that the mind of even discerning women is fickle, 
and, though they have brave and handsome husbands, wanders hither and 
thither, but women of pure character arc scarce.” 

When Naravaiuui.nl at ta, the son o' the Uinu* of Vatsa, had board this 


story related by Marul huti, he sank off into a sound sloop and so passed 
the night. 


CHAPTER L1X. 

Early the next day, Naravahanadatta, after he luid performed Ids 
necessary duties, went to his garden hv way of amusement. And while ho 
was there, he saw first a blaze of splendour descend from heaven, and after 
• The Sanskrit College M6. inserts \(:/w ul’tor kritum* 
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it a company of many Vidyadbara females. And in the middle of those 
glitmenn g on es, he saw a maiden charming to the eye like a digit of the moon 
the middle of the stars, with face like an opening lotus, with rolling 

nrrfnn k ° n" 8 fT’ ^ ^ Bwimmin 3 S aifc o£ swan,.diffusing the 

I II J " 1 dimpl6S Charmin & like waves, with waist 

< orned with a string of pearls, like the presiding goddess of the lovely 

“ ; Up . ld 8 gai ' dcn ’ a PP earin S in bodil >' form. And tl.e prince, when he 
saw that charming enamoured creature, a medicine potent to revive the 
god of love, was disturbed like the sea, when it beholds the orb of the 

moon. And 1,0 approached her, saying to his ministers-Ah ! extraordinary 
? * he 7 a . producing fair ones that is characteristic of Providence*' 

m when she looked at him with a sidelong look tender with passion ho 
W V / h .f TJ h ° f® y ° U ’ -P-ous one, and why have you come here ?" 

W1 *“ l h u e maldea heard that > sb * ^id, “ Listen, I will tell you >> 

pleased, bestowed on me all the magic sciences and d!;! r ‘Tc ® °’ be '" g 
thus—‘ Thy might in science shall be tenfold that of l lV f u addre8S ,ne 
husband shall be Naravdhanodatta, the son of the king of VatsTth^f 
emperor of the Vidyadharas? After the consort o°f Siva' had saiUp 0 
she disappeared, and by her favour I obtained the sei, n, , ‘ 1S ’ 

grew up. And last night the goddess appeared to me an 1 ^ graduall y 

■ *™. i£.r„ SK?«vssrt; t 

leust return here the ™ d»j, for in » nontt tb, fetber ^eT, , 1 
’ 'dertamed this intention, will give thee in marriaJ > Til „ T S 
givin;. ro this command, disappeared and the ni - 1 +° ‘ ! S ° ddess » aftor 

1 ani c,aiie < four Highness, to pay y„ u V visit* 77™ 7 7t ’’ S ° bCr ° 

U living said this, S’aktiyn&is flow up into tl \ & ^ 1 W1 dc P art ” 

and returned to her lathers city. 1 'C.nen With her attendants, 

Put Is'aravahanadatta, being eager I,, m „..,. i 

considering the month as long “s a l tt aa A \ p*’ Tl"* *" di,a PP o5, ‘ lcd » 

ww l««pondcnt, said to him. “Listenr l®® akh ^ ^ 
story.’’ ’ Platen, jinnee, I^will tell you a delightful 

\hdda In old time thero was a city 

• OD. tli« 6.1 j m 
' 
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lived a great king named Sumanas. He was or extraordinary splendour, 
and crossing difficult and inaccessible regions, he conquered the fortresses 
and fastnesses of his foes. Once, as he was sitting in the hall of assem¬ 
bly, the warder said to him—“ King, the daughter of the king of the 
!Nish;idas, named Muktalata, is standing outside the door with a parrot in 
a cage, accompanied by her brother Yiraprabha, and wishes to see your 
Majesty.” The king said u Let her enter,” and, introduced by tho 
warder, the Bhilla maiden entered the enclosure of the king’s ball of 
assembly. And all there, when they saw her beauty, thought—“ This 
is not a mortal maiden, surely this is some heavenly nymph.” And she 
bowed before the king and spoke as follows—“ King, here is a parrot that 
knows the four Vedas, called Sastraganja, a poet skilled in all the sciences 
and in the graceful arts, and I have brought him here to-day by tho 
order of king Maya, so receive him.” With these words she handed over 
the parrot, and it was brought by the warder near the king, as ho had a 
curiosity to bee it, and it recited the following a'loka: 

“ King, this is natural, that the black-faced smoke of thy valour should 
bo continually increased by the windy sighs of the widows of thy enemies, 
hut this is strange, that the strong flame of thy valour blazes in the ten 
cardinal points all the more fiercely on account of the overflowing of the 
copious tears wrung from them by the humiliation of defeat.” 

When the parrot had recited this sloka, it began to reflect, and said 
again, “ What do you wish to know ? t£u me from what s'astra X shat 
recite.” 

Then tho king was much astonished, but bis minister said—“ I suspect, 
my lord, this is some rishi of ancient days become a parrot on account of v, 
curse, but owing to bis piety he remembers his former birth, and so recollects 
what he formerly read.” When the ministers said this to the king, tho 
king said to the parrot—I feci curiosity, my good parrot, tell me your 
story, where is your place of birth f How comes it that in your parro, 
condition you know tin; VJsMo/ ? Who are you ?” Then tho parrot shed 
tears and -lowly spoke : “ The story is sad to tell, 0 king, but listen, I will 
tell it in obedience to tby command. 

The f arret* s account of his own lift as Near tlie Himalayas, O kit 

a parrot. there is a roh ini tree, which rt*e ti¬ 

ldes tho Vedas, in that many birds take refuse in its branches tint e\tei 1 
through the heaven, as Brahmans in the various branch t of the saor.'d 
tradition.* There & cock-parrot used to dwell with hie hen, and to tlat 
pair I was born, by the influence of my evil works in a former life. .And 
es soon as I was boru, tho hen-parrot, my mother, died, hut my old fatter 

♦ An elaborate puu on <.'*/« and it/7.7ni. 
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put me under bis whig, and fostered me tenderly. And be continued to 
live there, eating what remained over from the fruits brought by the other 
parrots, and giving some to me. 

Once on a time, there came there to hunt a terrible army of Bhillas, 
mainrg a noise with cows’ horns strongly blown ; and the whole of that 
P lv;it " oocl was li,co an anny fleeing in rout, with terrified antelopes for 
dust-stained banners, and the bushy tails of the chamari deer, agitated 
mi -ar, resembling dowries, as the host of Pulindas rushed upon it to 
slay various living creatures. And after the army of Savants had spent 
the day in the hunting-grounds, in the sport of death, they returned 
with the loads of flesh which they had obtained. But a certain a«-ed 
S'avara, who had not obtained any flesh, saw the tree in the evening, 
ami being hungry, approached it, and lie quickly climbed up it, and kept 
dragging parrots and other birds from their nests, killing them, and flinging 
tb ill on the ground. And when I saw him coming near, like the minister 
of Vania, I slowly crept in fear underneath the wing of my father. And 
in flic meanwhile the ruffian came near our nest, and dragged out my 
fa-her, and wringing his neck, flung him down on the ground at the foot 
of the tree. And I fell with my father, and slipping out from underneath 
his wing, I slowly crept in my fear into the grass and leaves. Then the 
rascally Bhilla came down, and roasted some of the parrots and ate them, 
uud others be carried off to his own village. 

Then my fear was at an%nd, but I spent a night long from grief, 
and in the morning, when the flaming eye* of the world , had mounted 
high in the hoaven, I, being thirsty, went to the bank of a neighbouring 
hike Cull of lotuses, tumbling frequently, clinging to the earth with 
my wings, and there I saw on the sand of the lake a hermit, named 
Alar• chi, who had just bathed, as it were my good works in a former 
biato of existence. He, when he saw me, refreshed me with drops of 
Water llung in my face, and, putting me in the hollow of a leaf, out 
H pity, carried me to his hermitage. There Pulastya, the head of the 
hermitage, laughed when he saw me, and being asked by thu other hermits, 
vh v he laughed, having supernatural insight, he said—“ When I beheld 
His * 


pan 


and 
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rot. who is a parrot in consequence of a curse, I laughed out 
"ITOW, hut after I have .wild my dally prayers, I will til a story 
levied with him, ‘.•.hick shall cause him to remember his former birth, 
■m occurrences of hi- form** lives.” Ah be hermit 

tva ,J up for Lis daily prayer, and, after hr had performed 1»= daily 

1 '.i conception of tliu mm nann oyc sm Kuim, Pio TTtyrobkuiift den Fuuord 
'om drunkH, jtp 62,53. Tim Mm b • •■miuMi in Kn^lUh potlrv. for 
P-h. V. J71. Bpemra'a l'uory (iw.no, 1,3,4. For histauw, i u 
.velrt. ikjo Ovid, Met. IV, 228, Ar, Flub. 2b G, 8oph. Tr. lul. 
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sprayer, being again solicited by tbe hermits, tbe great sage told this story 
concerning me. 


. „ „ . „ There lived in the city of Eatmi- 

Thc hermit s story of Somaprabha , - , . . . , 

JMaixorathoprahhdy and Afakaraudika, where- kara a king named Jyofcishprabba, 
in it appears who the parrot was in a former who ruled the earth with supreme 

authority, as far as the sea, the mine 
of jewels. There was born to him, by his queen named Harshavatx, a son, 
whose birth was due to the favour of S'iva propitiated by severe asceticism. 
Decause the queen saw in a dream the moon entering her mouth, the king 
gave his son the name of Somaprabha. And the prince gradually grew up 
with ambrosial qualities, furnishing a feast to the eyes of the subjects. 

And his father Jyotishprabha, seeing that he was brave, young, beloved 
by the subjects, and able to bear the weight of empire, gladly anointed him 
crown-prince. And he gave him as minister the virtuous Priyankara, the 
son of his own minister named Prabhikara. On that occasion Matali 
descended from the heaven with a celestial horse, and coming up to Soma¬ 
prabha, said to him : <k You are a Yidyadhara, a friend of Indra’s, horn on 
earth, and he has sent you an excellent horse named Asusravas, the son of 
XJchchhaihsravas, in memory of his former friendship ; if you mount it, 
you will be invincible by your foes.” After the charioteer of Indra had 
said this, he gave Somaprabha that splendid horse, and after receiving duo 
honour, ho flew up to heaven again. 

Then Somaprabha spent that day pleasantly in feasting, and the next 
day said to his father the king ; “ My father, the duty of a Kshatriya is 
not complete without a desire for conquest, so permit me to march out to 
the conquest of the regions.’* When his father Jyotishprabha heard that-, 
ho was pleased, and consented, and made arrangements for his ‘expedition. 
Then Somaprabha bowed before his father, and marched out on an auspi¬ 
cious day, with his forces, for the conquest of the regions, mounted the 
horse given by Indra. And by the help of hi > splei did horse, lie conquered 
the kings of ovorj part <*f the world, and being irresistible in might, ho 
stripped them of their jewels. He bent his bow and the necks of his 
enemies at the same time ; the bow was unbent, again, but the heads of 
his enemi'-s were never again uplifted. 

Then, as ho was returning in triumph, on a path which led him near 
the Himalayas, lie made his army encamp, and went hunting in ;l wood. 
And as chance would have it, ho saw there a Kinnara, made of a splendid 
jewel, and he pursued him on his horse given by Indra, with the object of 
capturing him. The Kinnara entered a cavern in the mountain, and was 
lost to view, but the prince was carried far away by that horse. 

And when the sun, after diffusing illumination over the quarters of 
the world, had reached the western peak, where he meets the evening 
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twilight, the prince, being tired, managed, though with difficulty, to return, 
and he beheld a great lake, and wishing to pass the night on its shores, ho 
dismounted from his horse. And after he had given grass and water to the 
horse, and had taken fruits and water himself, and felt rested, he suddenly 
heard from a certain quarter the sound of a song. Out of curiosity he 
went in the direction of the sound, and saw at no great distance a heavenly 
nymph, singing in front of a linga of Siva. He said to himself in astonish¬ 
ment, “ Who may this lovely one he ?” And she, seeing that he was of noble 
appearance, said to him bashfully—“ Tell me, who are you ? How did you 
reach alone this inaccessible place ?” When he heard this, be told his 
story, and asked her in turn, “ Tell me, who are you and what is your 
business in this wood ?” When he asked this question, the heavenly maiden 
said —“ If you have any desire, noble sir, to hear my tale, listen, I will tell 
it after this preface she began to speak with a gushing Hood of tears. 

Episode of Manorathaprabhd and ~Ra£- There is here, on the table-land 

muimL of the Himalayas, a city named Kari- 

chanabha, and in it there dwells a king of the Vidyadharas named Padmakuta. 
Know that I am the daughter of that king by his queen Hemaprabba, and 
that my name is Manorathaprabhd, and my father loves me more than his life. 
J, by the power of my science, used to visit, with my female companions, 
the isles, and the principal mountains, and the woods, and the gardens, 
and after amusing myself, I made a point of returning every day at 
my father’s meal-time, at the third watch of the day, to my palace. Once 
on a time I arrived her . as I was roaming about, and I saw on the shore of 
the lake a hermit’s soil with his companion. And being summoned by tbo 
splendour of his beauty, as If by a female messenger, I approached him, 
and he welcomed me with a wistful look. And then I sab down, and iny 
friend, perceiving the feelings of both, put this question to him through Ins 
companion, “ Who are you, noble sir, tell mo?” And his companion 
said ; “Not far from here, my friend, there lives in a hermitage a hermit 
named Didhilirnat. He, being subject to a strict vow of chastity, was seen 
once, when he came to bathe in this lake, by the goddess Sri, who came there 
at the same time. As sin* could not obtain him in the flesh, as he was a 
strict ascetic, and yet longed for him earnestly with her mind, she con¬ 
ceived a mind-born son. And she took that sou to Didhitimat, saying to 
him, ‘ I have obtained this son by. looking at you; receive it.’ And after 
r i ;i! o tic son to the hermit, Stri disappeared. Aud the hermit gladly 
received the son, so easily obtained, and gave him the name of Uasiniinat, 

1 m, and after investing him with t he aa&red thread, 
taught him out of love all the sciences. Know that you sec before you 
iu this young hermit that very Ka^mimat the son of S'ri, como hero with 
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a pleasure journey.” When my friend had heard this from the 
youth’s friend, she, being questioned by him in turn, told my name and 
descent as I have now told it to you. 

then I and the hermit’s sou became still more in love with one another 
from hearing one another’s descent, and while we were lingering there, a 
second attendant came and said to me, “ Rise up, your father, fair one, is 
waiting for you in the dining-room of the palace.” When I heard that, I 
said—“ I will return quickly,” and leaving the youth there, I went into the 
presence of my father out of fear. And when I came out, having taken a very- 
little food, the first attendant came to me and said of her own accord : “ The 
friend of that hermit’s son came here, my friend, and standing at the door of 
the court said to me in a state of hurried excitement—‘ Rasmimat has sent 
me here now, bestowing on me the power of travelling in the air, which he 
inherits from his father, to see Manorathaprabha : he is reduced to a terrible 


state by love and cannot retain his breath a moment longer, without that 
misti ess of his life, lhe moment I heard this, I left my father’s palace, and, 
accompanied by r that friend of the hermit’s son, 'who showed me the way, 
aad my attendant, I came here, and when I arrived here, I saw that that 
hermit’s son, separated from me, had resigned, at the rising of the moon, the 
nectar of his life. So I, grieved by separation from him, was blaming my 
vital frame, and longing to enter the fire with his body. But at that 
'veil moment a man, with a body like a mass of flame, descended from the 
sky, and flew up to heaven with his body. 

llien I was desirous to hurl myself into the fire alone, but at that 
moment a voice issued from the air here ; u Manorathaprabha, do not do tins 
thing, for at the appointed time thou shalt be re-united to this thy hermit’s 
f'On. On hearing this, I gave up the idea of suicide, and hero I remain 
full of Impe, waiting for him, engaged in the worship of Siva. And as for 
the friend of the hermit’s son, he lias disappeared somewhere. 

When the Yidvadbnra maiden had said this, Somaprabha said to her 
“ Then, why do you remain alone, where is that female attendant of vpurs ? 
When the Vidyddhara maiden heard this, she answered : “There is a kirn- 
of the Yidyadlivas, named Sinhavikrama, and he Las a matchless daughter 
named llakarandika; she is a friend of mine, dear as my life, w l.-, S ympa 
thizes with my grief, and she to-day sent, her attendant to learn tiding,of me' 
Bo I c nt back my own attendant to her, with her attendant; it i s for that 
reason that I am at present alone.” As she was saying this, she pointed 
out to Somaprabha her attendant descending from heaven. And she mad-' 
the attendant, after she had told her news, strew a Led of loaves for &, una _ 
prabha, and also give grass to his horse. 

Then, after passing the night, they rose up in the morning, and saw 
approaching a Yidyadhara, who hud descended from heaven. And that 
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YicLyadbara, whose name was Devajaya, after sitting down, spoke thus to 
Moftoratliaprabha—“ Manorathaprabha, king Sinhavikrama informs you 
that your friend, his daughter Makarandika, out of love for you, refuses 
to marry until you have obtained a bridegroom. So he wishes you to go 
there and admonish her, that she may he ready to marry.” When the Yidya- 
di ara maiden heard this, she prepared to go, out of regard for her friend, and 
then Somaprabha said to her:—“ Virtuous one, I have a curiosity to see the 
Yidyadhara world : so take me there, and let my horse remain bore sup¬ 
plied with grass.” When she beard that, she consented, and taking her 
attendant with her, she flew through the air, with Somaprabha, who was 
carried in the arms of Devajaya. 

When she arrived there, Makarandika welcomed her, and seeing Soma- 
prabba, asked, “ Who is this ?” And when Manorathaprabha told bis story, 
the heart of Makarandika was immediately captivated by him. He, for 
his part, thought in bis mind, deeming he had come upon Good Fortune in 
bodily form—“ Who is the fortunate man destined to be her bridegroom ?” 

Then, in confidential conversation, Manorathaprabha put the following 
cpiestion to Makarandika; “ Fair one, why do you not wish to be mar¬ 
ried r” And she, when she heard this, answered :—“ How could I desire 
marriage until you have accepted a bridegroom, for you are dearer to me 
than life?” When Makarandika said this in an affectionate manner, 
Manora 4 lmprabha said — lt I have chosen a bridegroom, fair one; I am 
waiting here in hopes of union with him.” When she said this, Maka¬ 
randika said—“ I will do as you direct.”* 

Then Manorathaprabha, seeing the real state of her feelings, said to 
her, “ My friend, Somaprabha has come here as your guest, after wandering 
through the world, so you must entertain him as a guest with becoming 
hospitality.” When Makarandika heard this, she said:— t{ I have already 
bestowed on him, by way of hospitality, every thing but myself, but let 
him accept me, if lie is willing.” When she said this, Manorathaprabha 
told their !o\ to her father, and arranged a marriage between them. Then 
bon.apvabha recovered hi spirits, and delighted said to her :—“ I must go 
imv. to your hermitage, for possibly my army, commanded by my minister, 
n.ay come there tracking my course, and if they do not find me, they may 
return, su-peeting something untoward. So I will depart, and after I have 
learned the tidings of the host, 1 will return, and certainly marry Maka¬ 
randika on au auspicious day.” When Manorathaprabha. heard that, slio 
consented, and took him back to her own hermitage, making Devajaya 
carry him in his arms. 

m I read tnajth'&kym with tko Suiukpt College MS. rmd akiltfanki Uwhch<x\n 
tl. 1 SI with t.li© same MS. 
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In the meanwhile his minister Priyankara came there with the army, 
tracking his footsteps. And while Somaprabha, in delight, was recounting 
his adventures to his minister, whom he met there, a messenger came 
from his father, with a written message that he was to return quickly. Then, 
by the advice of his minister, he went with his army back to his own city, 
in order not to disobey his father’s command, and as he started, he said to 
Manorathaprabhd and Devajaya, “ I will return as soon as I have seen my 
father.” 


Then Devajaya went and informed Makarandika of that, and in 
consequence she became afflicted with the sorrow of separation. She took 
no pleasure in the garden, nor in singing, nor in the society of her ladies- 
in-waiting, nor did she listen to the amusing voices of the parrots; she did 
not take food; much less did she care about adorning herself. And 
though her parents earnestly admonished her, she did not recover her spirits. 
And she soon left her couch of lotus-fibres, and wandered about like an 
insane woman, causing distress to her parents. And when she would not 
listen to their words, though they tried to console her, her parents in their 
anger pronounced this curse ou her, “ You shall fall for some time among 
the unfortunate race of the Nish adas, with this very body of yours, without 
the power of remembering your former birth.” When thus cursed by he* 
parents, Makarandika entered the bouse of a Nishada, and became that 
very moment a Nishada maiden. And her father Sinluivikrama, the king 
of the Vidyadharas, repented, and through grief for her died, and so did his 
wile. Now that king of the Vidyadharas was in a former birth a risfii 
who knew all the sastras, hut now on account of some remnant of former 
sin lie has become this parrot, and his wife also has been born as a wild sow, 
and this parrot, owing fo the power of former austerities, remembers wli.it 
it learned in a former life. 

“So I laughed, considering the marvel! •: - suit. of hi •> works. But ho 
shall be rcloared, as soon ns he has told this tab in the court of a kino*. 
And Somaprabha shall obtain the parrot's daughter in liis Vidyadhara birth 
Makarandika, who has now became a Nishada female. And Manoratha- 
prabha also shall obtain the hermit’s son Baimimat, who ha-' now become 
a king ; but Somaprabha, as soon as he had seen bis father, returned to her 
hermitage, and remains there propitiating S'iva in order to recover Lb 
beloved.” 

When the hermit Pulastya had said thus much, he ceased, and i 
remembered my birth, and was plunged in grief and joy. Thou the hermit 
Marichi, who carried me out of pity to tin hermitage, took me and reared 
mo. And when my wiugs grow, 1 llew about hither and thither with the 
4 
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fliglitiness natural to a bird,* displaying tho minfcle of my learning. And 
falling into the hands of a Nishada, I have in course of time reached your 
court. And now my evil works have spent their force, having been brought 
■with me into the body of a bird. 

When the learned and eloquent parrot had finished this tale in the 
presence of the court, king Sumanas suddenly felt his soul filled with 
astonishment, and disturbed with love. In the meanwhile S'iva, being 
pleased, said to Somaprabha in a dream —“ liisc up, king, and go into the 
presence of king Sumanas, there thou wilt find thy beloved. For the 
maiden, named Makaraudika, has become, by the curse of her father, a 
Kishdda maiden, named Muktalata, and she has gone with her own father 
who has become a parrot, to the court of the king. And when she sees 
thee, her curse will come to an end, and she will remember her existence 
as a Vidyadhara maiden, and then a union will take place between you, the 
joy of which will be increased by your recognizing one another.” Having 
said this to that king, S'iva, who is merciful to all his worshippers, said 
to Manorathaprablia, who also was living in his hermitage, “ The hermit’s 
son llasmimat, whom thou didst accept as thy bridegroom, has been born 
again under tho name of Sumanas, so go to him and obtain him, fair one • 
he will af once remember his former birth, when he beholds thee.” So' 
Somaprabha and tho Vidyadhara maiden, being separately commanded 
in a dream by S'iva, went immediately to tho court of that Sumanas. 
And there Makarandika, on beholding Somaprabha, immediately remembered 
her former birth, and bciug released from her long curse, and recoverin g 
her heavenly body, she'embraced him. And Somaprabha, haviiv bv the 
favour of S'iva, obtained that daughter of the Vidyadhara prince, m if she 
were the incarnate fortune of heavenly enjoyment, embraced her and 
considered himself to have attained his object. And king Sumanas, having 
beheld Manorathaprablia, remembered his former birth, and entered his for¬ 
mer body, that fell from heaven, and became llasmimat the son of the 
chief of hermits. And once more united with his beloved, for whom lie 
had long yearned, he entered his own hermitage, and king Somaprabha 
■ rtorics i -j.v with Ids beloved to bis own city. And the parrot too left the 
L’anehai.'nc.i bird, and went to the home earned by his asceticism. 

“Thus yon see that the appointed union of human beings certainly 
takes place in this world, though vast spaces intervene.” When Nurava- 
hanadatta heard this wonderful, romantic, and agreeable story from his own 
i-o’-ii. ter uomukha, as he was longing for S'aktiynsus, he was much pleased. 


; P- Aristophanes, Av< ■ pp. 109, 170. 

uvOpoorros tfpm aaTuO/xijroi, TT(r6/.ici'ot 1 
foiHfiapros, ovBtnor'tv ravTq. p,ivo3V. 
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Then the chief minister Gomuklia, having told the story of the two 
Vidyadhara maidens, said to Naravahanadatta, “ Some ordinary men even, 
being kindly disposed towards the three worlds, resist with firm resolution 

the disturbance of love and other passions. 

. , ,. For the king Ivuladhara once 

Story of S'uravanmn who spared hia x 01 0 

guilty w ife. had a servant of distinguished valour, 

a young man of good family, named guravarman. And one day, as he was 

return in" from war, ho entered his house suddenly, and found Ins wife alone 

with his friend. And when he saw it, he restrained his wrath, and 111 his 

self-control reflected, “ What is the use of slaying this animal who has oe- 

trayed his friend? Or of punishing this wicked woman ? Why too should 

I saddle my soul with a load of guilt ?” After he had thus reflected, he 

left them both unharmed and said to them, “ I will kill whichever of you 

two 1 see again. You must neither of you come in my sight again. A hen 

he said this and let them depart, they went away to some distant place, 

hut S'uravarman married another wife, and lived there 111 comfort. 

“ Thus, prince, a man who conquers wrath will not bo subject to gnei ; 

and a man, who displays prudence, is never harmed. Even in the case of 

animals prudence produces success, not valour. In proof of it, hear this 

story about the lion, and the bull, and other animals. 

, , , There was in a certain city a rich 

Story of the Ox abandoned %n the iuliu 

Forest.* merchant’s son. Once on a tune, as 


ho was going to the city of Mathura to tiade, a draught-bull belonging 
to him, named Sunjivaka, as it was dragging the yoke vigorously, broke it, 
and so slipped in the path, which had become muddy by a mountain torrent 
flowing into it, and fell and bruised its limbs. The merchant’s son, seeing 
that the bull was unable to move on account of its bruises, and not suc¬ 
ceeding in his attempts to raise it up from the ground, at last m despair 
wen 4 , off and left it there. And. as fate would have it, the 1 
revived, and rose up, and by eating tender grass recovered its for 
dition. And it went to the bank of the Yamuna, and by eating green grass 
and wandering about at will, it became fat arid strong. And it roamci 
about there, with full hump, wantoning, like the bull of Siva, tearing up ant- 
bills with its horns, and bellowing frequently. 


♦ Tills i - abu found in tho Tanchatuntra and the Ilifcopadeia. Seo Boafey'e Pan- 
chatantra Vol. I, (Einleitung), p. 100. In fact the present chapter corresponds t 
the 2nd book of th Uitopadcsa, “Tho bcpaiftti.ni of friend*,” JohuBon’s Translation, 
p *0 and to tho 1st hook of tho Panohutantr*. I« A. 16, I road, with Dr. Korn, .W, ■ 


TSTow at that time there lived in a neighbouring wood a lion named 
Pingalaka, who bad subdued the forest by his might; and that king of 
beasts had two jackals for ministers j the name of the one was Damanaka, 
and the name of the other was Karataka. That lion, going one day to 
the bank of the Yamuna to drink water, heard close to him the roar of 
that bull Sanjivaka. And when the lion heard the roar of that bull, never 
heard before, resounding through the air, he thought, “What animal 
makes this sound P Surely some great creature dwells here, so I will depart, 
for if it saw me, it might slay me, or expel mo from the forest.” There¬ 
upon the lion quickly returned to the forest without drinking water, and 
continued m a state of fear, hiding his feelings from his followers. 

Then the wise jackal* Damanaka, the minister of that king, said 
secretly to Karataka the second minister, “Our master went to" drink 
watc'- ; so how comes it that he has so quickly returned without drinking ? 
Wc must ask him the reason.” Then Karataka said— “ What businesses 
this of ours? Have you not beard the story of the ape that drew out the 
wedge ?” 


tic ue*''* ^ (C mon * cc y ^at pulled out Tn a certain town, a merchant 

tad begun to build a temple to a 
divinity, and bad accumulated much timber. The workmen there, after 
sawing through the upper half of a plank, placed a wedge in it, and leaving 
it thus suspended, wont home. In the meanwhile a monkey came there and 
bounded up out of mischief, and sat on the plank, the parts of which were 
separated by the wedge. And he sat iu the gap between the two parts 
if m the mouth of death, and in purp ' . • pulled out the 

wedge. Then he fell with the plank, the wedge of which had been pulled 
out, and was killed, having his limbs crushed by the flying together of flic 
sc pa rated j arts. 


* cher supposes that the Indians borrowed all the fables representing the jackal 
as a wise animal, an ho is not particularly cunning. He thinks that they took the 
” catorn stones about tho fox, and substituted for that animal the jackal. lionfey 
argues that tins dm.H not prove that those fables arc not of Indian origin. Gorman 

.'’ 7 h0 “ as km S of though it v, not a Gorman animal. (It nfoy’s 

^ i 'ol.l, pp. 102,103). See-also Do Uulieruuiii, Zoological Mvlholow „ 1> 

h “7 1 f 7 ,a . 1 : ,UB ?. in ihr l Hit,, l >adc: 'h thc I’-nvhatantra, tho Kuliluh ami Diin- 
t. Anvur-1-. iihoih, I.ivr.- do* l.umiorc , p. Cl, Cabinet d.s F&s, XVH C,2 

'I " :“ U -" U01la (Bcnfuy ' 8 tkinchalantm, Vol. I. p. 103.) For tin 

,Zfl’u'V n p - f t,lat ° f tb0 Johnson’s T.ansla- 

. * 1 U of tUo nrA 3>iimia. Benft refers us to KnulchLnU’s 

ZZ vT\ M ’ , ' a U 1 T t Anv4r * i *' " '■ ■ translation, p. 80 . 

“ r• d ‘ vs * r aWo , ° r ^ - ***** *>* •*» w. *, ** <£„ n . 

o n° U v H 7, l ° ° f th ° tri, ‘ 

unu * •' UC H (Simrock s Deutsche Volks).doh®, VoL I, p. 118.) 
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“ Tims a person is ruined by meddling with what is not his own busmen • 

So what is the use of our penetrating the mind of the king of beasts r" 
"When the grave Damnnaka heard Karataka say this, he answered—“ Certainly 
wise ministers must penetrate and observe the peculiarities of their master's 
character. For who would confine his attention to filling his belly?” 
When Damanaka said this, the good Karataka said—“ Frying for one’s 
own gratification is not the duty of a servant.” Damanaka, being thus ad¬ 
dressed, replied—“ Do not speak thus, every one desires a recompense suited 
to his character; the dog is satisfied with a bone only, the lion attacks an 
elephant / 9 

When Karataka heard this, he said, “ And supposing under these 
circumstances the master is angry, instead o£ being pleased, where ia 3 oui 
special advantage ? Lords, like mountains, are exceedingly lough, him, 
uneven, difficult of access, and surrounded with noxious creatures. Then 
Damanaka said, “ This is true, but he who is wise, gradually gets influence 
over his master by penetrating his character.” 

Then Karataka said—“ Well, do so,” and Damanaka went into the 
presence of his master the lion. The lion received him kindly: ^o ho 
bowed, and sat down, and immediately said to him; “ King, I am a 
hereditary useful servant of yours. One useful is to be sought after, 
though a stranger, hut a mischievous one is to he abandoned ; a eat, being 
useful, is bought with money, brought from a distance, and cherished ; 
hut a mouse, being harmful, is carefully destroyed, though it has been 
nourished up in one’s house. And a king, who desires prosperity, must 
listen to servants who wish him well, and they must give their lord at the 
right time useful counsel, even without being asked. So, king, if you 
. feci confidence in me, if yov are not angry, and if you do not wish to 
conceal your feelings from me, and if you are not disturbed in mind by 
my boldness, I would ask you a certain question.” When Damanaka said 
this, the lion Pingalaka answered; “ You aro trustworthy, you are 
attached to me, apeak without fear.” 

When Pingalaka said this Damanaka said : “ King, being thirsty, 
you went to drink water ; so why did you return without drinking, liku 
one despondent r J * When the lion heard this speech of his, he reflected— 
“ 1 have been discovered by him, so why should I try to hide the truth 
from this devoted servant ?” Having thru reflected, ho said to him, 
“ Listen, I must not hide anything from you. When I wont tu drink 
water, I heard here a noise which I never heard hi lure, and I think, it i 
the terrible roar of some animal superior to myself in strength, F of, as a 
general rule, the might of creatures is proportionate to the sound they 
utter, and it is well known that the infinitely various animal creation ha.', been 
made by God iu legular gradations. And now that he bus entered here, 1 
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cannot call my body nor my wood my own ; so I must depart hence to some 
other forest.” When the lion said this, Damanaka answered him ; “ Being 
valiant, O king, why do you wish to leave the wood for so slight a reason? 
Water breaks a bridge, secret whispering friendship, counsel is ruined by 
garrulity, cowards only are routed by a mere noise. There are many noises, 
such as those of machines, which are terrible till one knows the real cause. 
So your Highness must not fear this. Hear by way of illustration the story 
of the jackal and the drum. 

„ i» »t t t 7 ^ Long ago there lived a jackal 

Story Oj the Jackal avcl the Drum,* . f . ° J 

m a certain forest district. lie 

was roaming, about in search of food, and came upon a plot of ground 
where a battle Had taken place, and hearing from a certain quarter 
a booming sound, he looked in that direction. There he saw a drum 
lying on the ground, a thing with which he was not familiar. TIo 
thought, “What kind of animal is this, that makes sucli a sound ?*’ Then he 
saw that it was motionless, and coming up and looking at it, he came to 
the conclusion that it was not an animal. And he perceived that the noise 
was produced by the parchment being struck by the shaft of an arrow, 
which was moved by the wind. So the jackal laid .aside his fear, and 
he tore open the drum, and went inside, to see if he could get anything to 
eat i:x it, hut lo ! it was nothing but wood and parchment. 

So, king, why do creatures like you fear a mere sound? If you 
approve, I will go there to investigate the matter.” When Damanaka said 
this, ilic lion answered, “ Go there, !> 3 t all means, if you dare so Damanaka 
went to the bank of the Yamuna. While he was roaming slowly about 
there, guide-.! by the eound, he discovered that bull eating grass. Soho 
went near him, and made acquaintance with him, and came back, and told 
the lion the real state of the case. The lion Pingalaka was delighted and said, 
“ If you have really seen that great ox, and made friejrde with him, bring 
him here by some artifice, that I may see what he is like.” So he sent 
Damanaka buck to that bull. Damanaka went to tho bull and said— 
“Come! our master, the king of beasts is pleased to summon you,” but 
the Hull would not consent to come, for he was afraid. Then the jackal 

* Cp. Panchatantra, Yol. II, p. 21. In the 1st volume Ben fey tolls ua that in the 
old Gro k version of the fables of Bidpui, tlio fox, who repicscnts the jackal, loses through 
1: av hk upp.tile for other food, and for a hon in tho Anvar-i-Suhaili, 99. Tho fable is 
ako found in kivro d(.3 Lnmieros, p. 72, Cabinet dea Fees, p. XVH, 183, and other 
<u.! tic?i- The Arabic version and those d rived from it h ave out iho point of the drum 
b<ii!g found on buttle-field (BrmlVy’s Punch.tontra, Vol. I, p. 1*12). 

kp* also < Mhpbi IPs West Highland Talcs, p. 208, “ A thx being hungry ono day 
foui-.d a baypipr, and proceeded to cat tho Lag. which is generally mad- 1 of hide. There 
w still ii remnant of br dh in the bag, and *i:on tho fox bit it, the drone gavo a 
go ii, w 11 n the fox, surprised but not frightened, Id— 4 Owe is meat and music * ” 
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■ain returned to the forest, and induced his master the lion to grant .the hull 
assurance of protection. And he went and encouraged Sanjivaka with 
this promise of protection, and so brought him into the presence of the 
lion. And when the lion saw him come and bow before him, he treated 
him with politeness, and said —“ Remain here now about my person, and 
entertain no fear. 1 ’ And the bull consented, and gradually gained such an 
influence over the lion, that lie turned his back on his other dependents, 
and was entirely governed by the bull. 

Then Damauaka, being annoyed, said to Karataka in secret: “ See ! 
our master has been taken possession of by Sanjivaka, and does not trouble 
his head about us. He eats his flesh alone, and never gives us a share. 
And the fool is now taught his duty by this bull.* It was 1 that caused 
all this mischief by bringing this bull. So I will now take steps to have 
him killed, and to reclaim our master from his unbecoming infatuation.” 
When Karataka heard this from Damauaka, he said —“ Friend, even you 
will not be able to do this now.” Then Damanaka said— “ I shall certainly 
be able to accomplish it by prudence. "What can he not do whose prudence 
does not fail in calamity ? As a proof, hear the story of the makara\ 
that killed the crane.” 

T Of old time there dwelt a crane . 

in a certain tank rich in fish ; and 
the fish in terror used to ilee out of his sight. Then the crane, not being able 
to catch the fish, told them a lying tale: “ There has come hero a man with 
a net who kills fish. He will soon catch you with a not and kill you. So 

*1 follow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. imUJhabuddih prabhur Hydyajn 
ufoh' • the fnetre, which Brockhau \ i. ling 

f Tliid word generally means Croeodilo. 13ut in the Uit.^adcsa th creature that 
kills tho crane is a crab. 

I this table i* tho 7 Uj in Bftnfoy’fl translation of tho Punch at.antra, Vol. ll. 

It is found in ihe-ltb book of tho Hilupude- «, Jv»hn-t>it\s tT.in l ul ion, p, 103, It is also 
found in tho Aral.:, v.-m-n (W'olH', I, 11. Kn.iU hl.iiU, Mm, Symcon Seth (Athoni.ui 

• 1 . i. K. i. •. . iilnuud tion(Ulm„ p. 1483. 3) (J y \ 

Spanish translation, XIII, (J. Fb izuol., , luvfc-i-Suliaiif, ’u7 

livro des l.umit-res, U3, Cabinet des F6os, XV11, 221, Thousand and one Ni K hU 
CW. ,1, UI, <J15.) I.'p. WouUino, X, 4. (Boufoy, Vol, r, p, 176). Bent'. > shewn 

that it may bo Buddhist! in oiigin, quoting a story from t’pham'H Sacred aM Hist v» 
rical Books of Ceylon, III. 292. He also shews tlmt it may have com- i, t„ Bnddhi t 
hooks from the Greek, us Alcrous appears to have been aoiiuuinted with a similar litr 'k 
fable, (iEsopus, Faria 231. Cor., 70). Sue also 'Weber's Indisoho Studim. Ill, an 
I may well mention, that in tho notes taken irori Henbv’a PandW.mtni 1 
btituto Johnsons translation of the Hitopade>u for Mux Muollor’H. Tho si< ry is found 
in Phys Davids 1 translation uf tho Jatukas, (pp. I>17—0*1,) which has just boon pub-, 
lished. 
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act on my advice, if you repose any confidence in me. There is in a 
lonely place a translucent lake, it is unknown to the fishermen of these 
parts; I will take you there one by one, and drop you into it, that you may 
live there.” "When those foolish fish heard that, they said in their fear— 
Do so, wo all repose confidence in you.” Then the treacherous crane 
took the fish away one by one, and, putting them down oh a rock, devoured 
in this way many of them. 

Then a certain mahara dwelling in that lake, seeing him carrying off 
fish, said :—“ Whither are you taking the fish ?” Then that crane said 
to him exactly what he had said to the fish. The majpara* being terrified, 
said—“ Take me there too.” The crane’s intellect was blinded with the 
smell of his flesh, so he took him up, and soaring aloft carried him towards 
the slab of rock. But when the maketra got near the rock, he saw the 
fragments of the bones of the fish that the crane had eaten, and ho 
perceived that the crane was in the habit of devouring those who reposed 
confidence in him. So no sooner was the sagacious maJcara put down on 
the rock, than with complete presence of mind he cut off the head of the 
crane. And lie returned and told the occurrence, exactly as it happened, 
to the oilier fish, and they were delighted, and hailed him as their deliverer 
from death. 

u Prudence indeed is power, so what has a man, devoid of prudence, 
to do with power? Hear this other story of the lion and the hare.” 

. There was iu a certain forest a 

Story of the lion an# the hare.\ .. , , 

lion, who was invincible, and sole chain,. 

pion of it, and whatever creature he saw in it, he killed. Then all the 
animals,deer and all, met and deliberated together, and they made the follow¬ 
ing petition to that king of beasts—“ Why by killing us all at once do you 
ruin your own interests ? We will send you one animal every day for 
your dinner.” When the lion heard this, he consented to their proposal, and 
as he was in the habit of eating one animal every day, it happened that it 
was one day the lot of a hare to present himself to be eaten. The hare was 
sent oft by the unit d animal:, but on the way the wise creature reflected — 


* Here he is called a jfa>$ha which mean* 11 largo fifih.’' 

t Cp. llitopadcf't, Johnson's translation, Fable, IX, p. 61* Arabic, (Wolff., 
1C, Kn 1 1 bull, 117.) Bymeou 8 th, 18, John of Capua c., o, b., Geimaii 
translation (fjimedition; MBS, II, a , Spanish, XIII, 6, Fin nzuola, 13. D mi, 62, 

Anvar-i-Suhaili, 124, Livre dca Luuirtos, 90, Cabinet daj Fid XVII, 230, 2**»blo 

.4th Fable, Livre daa Harveflles (in EdGc^tand du MerU, Poesies Ineliu.s £84), also 
Bukuprifitati, 31. Iknlcy considers it to i<o BuddhAti'' in origin, r f mi;j; to iRb rnoiros 
i i 'e» coiiU'^oe occidt n* doa traduiU du 'angerit pjr Jliou. o Thnaxig t du Chiuois 
S 8t r ,n. Juliui I, 361. Kdppon h - ch/a Buddha, ! • 91, Noli I, (Doniby’s 
K iiituntro, Vol. I, p. 179 and JJ i) 
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truly brave wbo does not become bewildered even in tbe time of 
calamity, so, now that Death staves mo in the face, I will devise an 
expedient.” Thus reflecting, the hare, presented himself before tbe lion 
late. And when he arrived after his time, the lion said to him : “ I-Iola ! 
how is this that you have neglected to arrive at my dinner hour, or what 
worse penalty than death can I inflict on you, scoundrel ?” When tho 
lion said this, the hare bowed before him, and said : “ It is not my fault, 
your Highness, I have not been my own master to-day, for another lion 
detained me on the road, and only let me go after a long interval.” When 
the lion heard that, he lashed his tail,.and his eyes became red with anger 
and bo said : “ W ho is that second lion ? Shew him me.” The hare said • 
“ Let your .Majesty come and see him.” The lion consented and followed 
bun. Thereupon the hare took him away to a distant well. “ Here he lives, 
behold him,’ said tho hare, and when thus addressed by the hare, tho lion 
looked into the well, roaring all the while with anger. And seeing his own 
reflexion in the clear water, and hearing the echo of his own roar, thinking 
that there was a rival lion there roaring louder than himself,* ho threw 
himself in a rage into the well, in order to kill him, and there the fool was 
drowned. And the hare, having himself escaped death by his wisdom, and 
having delivered all the animals from it, went and delighted them by 
tolling his adventurer 

“ So you see that wisdom is the supreme power, not strength, since by 
v virtue of it even a hare killed a lion. So I will effect my object by 
wisdom.” When Damanaka said this, Ivarataka remained silent, 
t ^ Then Damanaka went and remained in the presence of the king 
Pingalukn, in a state of assumed depression. And when Pingalaka asked 
him the reason, he said to him in a confidential aside : “ I will tell you, 
king, lor if one knows anything, one ought not to conceal it. And one 
should speak too without being commanded to do so, if one desires' the 
w hare of one’s master. So hear this representation of mine, and do not 
suspect me This bull Sanjiv.ka ini. uda to kill you and gain possession 
° L the kingdom, for m bis position of minister be has come t, the con 
elusion that you are timid ; and longing to slay you, he is brandishing his 
two horns. Ins natural weapons, and he talk, over tbe animals in the or st 
encouraging them with speeches of this kind— 1 We will kill b ■ * 

artifice this flesh-eating king of beasts, and then you can live i n MOUrbT 
under me, who am an eater of herbs only.’ So thiuk about this bull ^ 
long as he is alive, there is no security for you.” When Daman iu i ’ | 

this, Pingalaka answered, “What can that miserable Ifcrb-e&biug bull do 

* Dr. Korn conjectures abhigarjinnm but tho Sanskrit Collcgo M.S. r vl- w v ' 
tatrdtigurjitam iti tinham, thinking that ho was ontroarod there, however, the 
sinham must be changed if this r» iding is to bo adopted, 
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against me ? But Low can I kill a creature that Las souglit my protection, 
and to wLom I Lave promised immunity from injury.” When Damanaka 
heard this, lie said “ Do not speak so. When a king makes another equal 
to himself, Fortune does not proceed as favourably as before.* The fickle 
goddess, if she places her feet at the same time upon two exalted persons, 
cannot keep her footing long, she will certainly abandon one of the two. 
And a king, who bates a good servant and honours a bad servant, is to be 
avoided by the wise, as a wicked patient by physicians. Where there is a 
speaker and a bearer of that advice, which in the beginning is disagreeable, 
but in the end is useful, there Fortune sets her foot. He, who does not 
hear the advice of the good, but listens to the advice of the bad, in a short 
time falls into calamity, and is afflicted. So what is the meaning of this 
love of yours for the bull, O king ? And what does it matter that you gave 
him piotection, oi that ho came as a suppliant, if he plots against your 
life ? Moreover, if this bull remains always about your person, you will 
have worms produced in you by his excretions. And they will enter your 
body, which is covered with the scars of wounds from the tusks of infuriated 
elephants. Why should he not have chosen to kill you by craft ? If a 
wicked person is wise enough not to do an injuryf himself, it will happen 
by association with him, hear a story in proof of it.” 


Story of the louse and the Flea.% the bed of a certain king 

there long lived undiscovered a louse, 
that had crept in from somewhere or other, by name Mandavisarpini. And 
suddenly a flea, named Tittibha, entered that bed, wafted there by the wind 
from some place or other. And when Mandavisarpini saw him, she said 
“ Wh J I,ave y° u invaded my home ? go elsewhere.” Tittibha’ answered’ 
“I wish to drink the blood of a king, a luxury which I have never 
tasted before, so permit me to dwell here.” Then, to please him, the 
louse said to him, “ If this is the case, remain. But you must nob 
■, my friend, at unseasonable times, you must bite him gently 
wheu he is asleep." When Tittibha heard that, he consented and 
remained. But at night he hit the king hard when he was in bed, and 
then the king rose up, exclaiming, “1 am bitten,” then the wicked flea 
lied quickly, and the king’s servants made a search in the bed, and Undine 
the louso there, killed it. ° 


r * \ pr6f ' : ' r f 0 t rCadin S ka> of the Snn ^rit College MS., and would render, “ Whom 
the ku, £ Dmku bln equal ? Fortune dots not proceed in that way.” 
f I rcr.Lfl dot/itnn for d'.uho v.itli the Sail-i:jit Colh s MS. 

TV * , Cp ;J- h w n !f Ul iU Bw,fcy ’ 8 Yol. II, P.7I. Cp. also Kalilah and 

Dnuuah, (Woltt. T, 60, K.ntnMmll, 12fi), Hymen Seth, P . 22. J.,lm of Capua «1 

’ ’ ,,rrmni1 translation (Ultn, ! IB3) K.. V . Spanish translation XVI i F; ron - 

*noh,, 4‘J, Doni, 75, (Btufoy, Vat 1, p. m). 
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*' So Mandavisarpini perished by associating with Tittibha. Accordingly 
your association with Sanjivaka will not be for your advantage ; if you dojnot 
believe in what I say, you will soon yourself see him approach, brandishing 
his head, confiding in his horns, which are sharp as lances.” 

By these words the feelings of Pingalaka were changed towards the 
v-bull, and so Darnanaka induced him to form in his heart the determination 
that the bull must be killed. And Darnanaka, having ascertained the state 
of the lion’s feelings, immediately went off of his own accord to Saujivaka, 
and sat in his presence with a despondent air. The bull said to him, “ Friend, 
why are you in this state ? Are you in good health r” The jackal answered, 
TV hat can he healthy with a servant ? Who is permanently dear to a 
king ? TV hat petitioner is nob despised ? Who is not subject to time ?” 
When the jackal said this, the bull again said to him—“ Why do you 
seem so despondent to-day, my friend, tell me ?” Then Damanaka said— 
Liston, I speak out of friendship. The lion Pingalaka has to-day become 
hostile to you. So unstable is his affection, that, without regard for his 
friendship, he wishes to kill you and eat you, and I see that his evilly- 
disposed com ve instigated him to do it.” The simple-minded ball 

suppo. u\ ny 0.1 account o-. the confidence he had previously reposed in the 
jackal., thai eh was true, and feeling despoi l to him : “ Alas 

a mean master, with mean retainers, though he he won over by faithful 
service, becomes estranged ; in proof of it hear this story.” 

Story of the Lion y the Panther y tht Crow There lived once in a certain 

ami the Jackal * c L , fl 

torest a lion, named Madotka^a, and 

J he had three followers, a panther, a crow, and a jackal. * That lion once 

saw a camel, that had escaped from a caravan, entering his wood* a 

creature he was not familiar with before, of ridiculous , That 

king of beasts said in astonishment, “ What is this creature ?” And 

the crow, who know wlieu it behoved him to speak, said, “ It is a camel.” 

Then the li<m, out of curiosity, had the camel summoned, and giving 

him a promise of protection,he mul, him hie courtier, and placed him aboiAs 
his person. W 

One day the lion was wounded in a light with an elephant, and Ivin- 
out ot health, made many fasts, though surroundo l by thos/aft, ,T 

wW "" in S''” 1 *• “•>». W»g rt.*, »J ^ 

• Op. Jol ran^ktion of the l n ' v. v; t . Fable XI n rio p 

pares Kalilah and Dinmnh (Wolff. 1, 78, KnutohlmU 188), 'John of i\ T f° m * 
Bymoon Seth, p. ‘25, German translation (Ulm 1 193) F, \ p-mi,U j,",'' ’! 

XVII, G and Fireneuola, 57, Doni 54, Anv.-ir-i-Sithuili, j u .'. ' >W ' 

Lumieros, 118, Cabinet do.3 F<? 3 , XVLf, 294, (i^nhys Pan* hatuutvn Vo l. V*' ^ 

Cp. also Sagas from the Far Tvu-1, Talc XLX. In 145, I read vainikt ] l> ' 
Bolitliugk and Koth b. v« vadmtya, ^ * 806 
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m search of food, but not finding any, secretly asked all his courtiers 
except the camel, what was to be done. They said to him —“ Tour 
Highness, we must give advice which is seasonable in our present 
calamity. What friendship can you have with a camel, and why do you 
no. eat lnm. He is a grass-eating animal, and therefore meant to be 

BuonWo H 7 o ter T S ; And Whj Sh0uUl n ° fc ° ne be sa °'-ificed to 

^ 7 l f y f ° 0d t0 man y ? If 7°" Highness should object, on the ground 
will y0 “. cannofc sla y one to whom you have granted protection, we 
will Contrive a plot by which we shall induce the camel himself to offer 
you h,s own body.” When they had said this, the crow, by t.ie permit 
of the lion, after arranging the plot, went and said to tfuft camel - “s 
mastu of ours is overpowered with hunger and * 4 

«• intend to „„ko him ^.U-dUpotod to „ s by “fftiTl,im^ 1 V "? 

you ;„d tetto, do the ,an,o m orta tb.t h, may w’«Mt££ 
you. When the crow said this to tho camel, the simple-mind,.,] i 
agreed to it and came to the lion with the crow. Then the crowed 

• f‘" g ’ , rae \ £or 1 , am m y own «naster.” Then the lion said “ What 

is the use of eating such a small creature as you ?” Thoreun ii • , \ 

said—” Eat me,” and the lion rejected him in thn P ° Q tbe J ackal 

panther said ” Eat me,” and yet Z L“Sd ^ 
the camel said “ Eat me.” So tl.e°iion W? *** ,,lm; “ d afc lasfc 
entrapped him by these deceitful offers and taking k- C10 ' v ’ and 1)13 follows 
him, divided him into portions, and ate St * * bl8 W>rJ > *** 

, “ In the same way some treacherous person has instigated Pi„ w i akfc 

against ms without cause, So now destiny must decide Bv . u * 7 

a swan as king, if his courtiers bo vultures, much less a king of n 7'™ 
character, with such courtiers* “When tho dishonest Damuaka he 

► jnjnaka say that, he replied, “Everything is accomplished by resolution 
listen I will tell you a tale to prove this.” ^solution, 

Story of the pair of Titfibhas. There lived a certain cock fi((ibka 

1 on i„,i *1 , , . on bbe sbore the sea with his 

lotus ’ be,,,g aboufc t0 lft y eggs, said to the cock: “Come 

5 r Vz n ’’Xt: e i! or if / h r; tw sea “** 

he said to - cock-bird heard this speech of the hen’s, 

the hen said « 1 " T f r ,,0t T bend W ' M> tnC -” 0,1 l ,e:u '*"9 that. 

nl-- Do not talk so; what comparison is there between you 

01 , * l! ':" r, y ('■ “e'-tu,!,,,. Vol. 1, „. *31) uuoUmtbo following , iaAunft „ fa- T h . 

c h, X 7u7'7\ 1 T W ,r ‘° lior 0mu "‘' u *^ w ‘‘ ui “•Hil-Mm.latu’ ‘ in 

cm, 1 1 P'>J° r vc-rc omnium cst. qui simiUtur oaUuvci i 

*' *uat ui(mlm.” ll i H wauling in I » edition of lbo Arabic voMiou, and 
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and the sea? People must follow good advice, otherwise they will bo 
ruined.” 

Story of the Tortoise and the ttco For there was in a certain lake 

a tortoise, named Kambugriva, and 
be had two swans for friends, Yikata and Sankata. Once on a time the 
Like was dried up by drought, and they wanted to go to another lake ; so 
the tortoise said to them, “Take me also to the lake you are desirous of 
going to.” When the two swans heard this, they said to their friend the 
tortoise — “ The lake to which we wish to go is a tremendous distance off ; 
but, if you wish to go there too, you must do what we tell you. You 
must take in your teeth a stick held by us, and while travelling through 
the air, you must remain perfectly silent, otherwise you will fall and be 
killed. The tortoise agreed, and took the stick in his teeth, and the two 
swans flew up into the air, holding the two ends of it. And gradually tho 
two swans, carrying the tortoise, drew near that lake, and were seen by 
some men living in a town below ; and the thoughtless tortoise hoard them 
making a chattering, while they were discussing with one another, what 
tho strange thing could be that the swans were carrying. So the tortoiso 
asked the swans what the chattering below was about, and in so doing let 
the stick from its mouth, and falling down to the earth, was there 
lulled by the men. 

^ ^ us ^ ou see fl ia t a person who lets go common sense will he ruined, 
like the tortoise that let go the stick.” When the hembird said this, the 
id answered her, 4 Ibis is true, my dear, but hear this'.gtory also.” 
Story of the three Fish. Of °ld time there? were three fish 

. , b* a lake near a river, one was called 

Amiga) tividliatfi, a sooond Prntyutpunnamati and tlio third Yudbhavishya.f 

in tho old Or, k translation. This looks as if the IIel,row version, from which John of 

Capua translate*, was the host rcpiT '„>,Ution of tin.omul Indian work 

* 1 hi icon,-ponds toll,' 2nd Fable in thu I Vth book of th, Hitopad.Ai. Johnson-, 

' nsidffcs that . . 

il*. f * ■ M- t« m, ii |! ...... . that How « 

rn «... Buddhist .. It up,. in th6 AraWc . . J L" aKmt Col&un, *e 


I pp. 71—73, (Liebrecht zur Vnlkskmitie, p. m j It is IhuVid " 

tnnth hook. The originul sonreu is probably tlio Km Urlihupi 1 ", , * 1 '‘ 
Davids’ Introduction to his Buddhist Birth stories, p viii. : 800 Kh >o 

f 1 . e. y the provider for the futura, the ti»h tint i h ,,] , r , ^ ^ 

tho futalist, who be):* m J in Kismat. Thk alorj is found in th lg^,, y \ >(l j!' * j j ‘, A 
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ami they wore companions. One day they heard some fishermen, who 
passed that way, saying to one another, “ Surely there must be fish in this 
lake. Thereupon the prudent Anagatavidhatri, fearing to be killed by 
the fishermen, entered the current of the river and went to another place. 
But Pratyutpannamati remained where he was, without fefir, saying to 
himself, “ I will take the expedient course if any danger should arise.” 
And Yadbhavishya remained there, saying to himself, “What must be, 
must be.” Then those fishermen came and threw a net into that lake. 
But the cunning Pratyutpannamati, the moment he felt himself hauled up 
in the net, made himself rigid, and remained as if he were dead. The fisher¬ 
men, who were killing the fish, did not kill him, thinking that he had died 
of himself, so he jumped into the current of the river, and went off some¬ 
where else, as fast as he could. But Yadbhavishya, like a foolish fish, 
bounded and wriggled iu the net, so the fishermen laid hold of him and 
killed him. 

“ So I too will adopt an expedient when the time arrives; I will not 
go away through fear of the sea.” Having said this to his wife, the ti(tibha 
remained where he was, in his nest; and there the sea heard his boastful 
8 f* 0ch - Now > after *«•»« the ben-bird laid eggs, and the sea carried 
oh the eggs with his waves, out of curiosity, saying to himself; “ I 
should like to know what this (i((ibha will do to me.” And the hen’-bird 
w* oping, said to her husband; “The very calamity which I prophesied 
to you, has come upon us.” Then that resolute (ittibha said to his wife 
.See, what I will do to that wicked sea !” So he called together all tho 
birds, and mentioned the insult he had received, and went with them and 
cai:. d on the lord Garuc.la for protection. And tho birds said to him • 
“ Though thou art our protector, we have b en insulted by the sea as if 
we were unprotected, in that it has carried away some of our eggs.” Thou 
Gnnula was angry, and appealed to Vishnu, who dried up the sea with the 
weapon of lire, and mad© it restore the eggs.* 


m i ! \ Johli ’'" n ’ 8 tran Jution. Benfoy has discovered it in tho Mahdbharata, XII, 

’hi V *' lhS ^ aad * n " compares Wolff., I, 54, Knatchbull, 121, Symeon 
ka 1 a ^ Jobu uf Capua, c., 6, b., German translation (Ulm., 1183), E. Ill a. 
^Bipah, Y, b, Fironzuola, 17, Bum, 7:b Anviir-i-Suh.uii, J30, Livio dcs 
1 lur> ’ ^ ft binot dua Fees, XVU, 250. (Benfoy, V«>1. I, pp, 241 run! 212) 

,r tla0 vor . v tho P ,,ir of birds, cp Ililnpad ; . Book II, table X, 

\ translation, p. 85. Benfoy compares Wolff I, 84, Knatchbull U5 f 
^■-tb 2v . John of Capua d., 5, a., Get man translation 'Tim 11ST R, VIJ | 
* punish XIX, «*., Fironzuola, 63, J)<>ni, f2, MYdr-lrSoli&iili, ion, t.ivre dot 
liUitiiu:•-**, 123, (. ibinot dev 1 eerf, XVII, 3U7, (lh»uf«y*H Pani.luilautr|^ V«J. I, p. 235) 
buiifoy uddur^n evidenuu in favour of itt> JjuduUifilks origin. 
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v_. So you must bo wise in calamity and not lot go resolution. But now 
a battle with Pingalaka is at band for you. When lie shall erect his tail, 
and arise with his four feet together, then you may know that he is about 
to strike you. And you must have your head ready tossed up, and must 
gore him in the stomach, and lay your enemy low, with all his entrails 
torn out.” 

After Daman aka had said this to the bull Sanjivaka, he went to 
Karataka,- and told him that he had succeeded in setting the two at 
variance, 

Then Sanjivaka slowly approached Pingalaka. being desirous of findim- 
out the mind of that king of beasts by bis face and gestures. And he 
saw that the lion was prepared to fight, being evenly balanced on all four 
logs, and having erected his tail, and the lion saw that the bull had tossed 
up Lis head in fear. Then the lion sprang on the bull and struck hhn 
wi i Ins claws, the bull replied with bis horns, and so their fight went 
on. r ml the virtuous Karataka, seeing it, said to Damanaka—“ Why have 

obtunTl Calaa ' % ° n 0U1 ' ,naster t0 6™ yo ur own ends? Wealth 

It: f p Z",It d “ tiscs B00d •“* “ ■ 

the h!nL 0J thc Monkc!/s ' the Fire ft!/, and Once on a time, there were some 
w - n j T ,, ,. • monkeys wandering in a troop in a 

ood In the cold weather they saw a f.reHy and thought it was real lire 

bo they placed grass and leaves upon it, and tried to warn, themselves 
at it. and one of them fanned thc firoily with Ids breath. A bird named 
Sucluinukha, when he saw it,‘said to him, “This is not fire, this is a fireilv 
do not fatigue yourself. * Though the monkey heard, ho did no t desks!. and 
theicnpon th • bird came down from the tree, and earnestly dissuaded him 

crM 1d!m ai " "" tt " n ° Kd ’ a,Ul thr ° WiUff a stone at buchimukha* 

“So one on hi. not to admonish him, who will not ™ , , . 

•Why then should I speak? you wel] know that v , adv,Ce - 

quarrel with a mischievous object, and that v.uich" is^nf ’ this 
tontions cannot turn out wnll M 8 c on ° with evil in- 


* The following story is the 17lh in tlio 1 st Rook 0 i tho P ,1 
translation, fit* compar. 3 thwAmbit- vrr«i., a (Wollir T oi r u Bontoy** 

Spth. 31, John of Capun c., 1 ., German translation (f 'c' ihoon 

translation, XX, a., FireiusuoK 70 Roni. 98. -i” ‘ ' ’ S I ' ui * 


oo a 

i 

Fees, XVII, 329. Symodn Seth h«s for the firefly \W,,l uri',u)J,a ' * " hi '"' t ti, " < 
vorsion in tho Cabinet dca Fees *• Un moivenu J. 

Fanehutautirt, Vol. I, pp. 269, 270). 


tho Turkish 
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Story *of Dharmabuddhi and JDushta - For instance, there were long 

buddht .* ago in a certain village two brothers, 

the sons of a merchant, Dharmabuddhi and Dushtabuddhi by name. 
They left their father’s house and went to another country to get wealth, 
and with great difficulty acquired two thousand gold dinars. And with 
them they returned to their own city. And they buried those dinars at 
the foot of a tree, with the exception of one hundred, which they divided 
between them in equal parts, and so they lived in their father’s house. 

But one day Dushtabuddhi went by himself and dug up of his own 
accord those dinars, which were buried at the foot of the tree, for he 
was vicious and extravagant-! And after one month only had passed, 
he said to Dharmabuddhi: “Come, my elder brother, let us divide 
those dinars ; 1 have expenses.” When Dharmabuddhi heard that, 
he consented, and went and dug with him, where he had deposited 
the dinars. And when they did not find any dinars in the place where 
they had buried them, the treacherous Dushtabuddhi said to Dliarma- 
buddbi : “ You have taken away the dinars , so give me my half.” But 
Dharmabuddhi answered : “ I have not taken them, you must have taken 
■J So a q^el arose, and Dushtabuddhi hit Dharmabuddhi on the 

head with a stone, and dragged him into the king’s court. There they 
both stated their case, and as the king’s officers could not decide it, they 
were proceeding to detain them both for the trial by ordeal. Then Dushta- 
Luddhi raid to the king’s officers; “The tree, at the foot of which these 
dinars were placed, will depose, as a witness, that they were taken away 
by this Dliarmabuddhi. And they were exceedingly astonished, but said, 
“ we >■ i11 aRk to-morrow.” Then they let both Dharmabuddhi and 
Dushtabuddhi go, after they had given bail, and they went separately to 
their house. 

But Dushtabuddhi told the whole matter to his father, and secretly 
giving him money, said ; “ Hide in the trunk of the tree and be my 

* Bonfoy compares the Arabic version, (Wolff, I, 93, Knatchbull, 151,) Symeon 
‘ c •‘th, 31, John of Capua, e., 2., German translation (Uhn 1483) G., VI, b. ? Spanish, 

. I, a., Hrcnzuola, 73, l)orti, 104, Anvur-i-Suhaili, 172, Lavra dcs Lumicres, 129, 
ibina *ioB Fe«., XVII, 333, Buldo, Fab. XIX. in Eddl6et«nd du Meril. Ben fey 
poinu out Unit that Somadova agrees wholly or partly with tho Arabic ver.-ion in 
tw«, points. The judges : <*t the tree on. lire (or apply *mokc to it,) not Dliammbud- 
dlu, (.t . in Punchutantra, Ben fey, Vol. 11, pp. 11 t & ff.) Secondly, in tho Panchatuntia 
the fj'thor dion and the eon is hanged, in Do Sacy's Arabic and tho old Greek version 
b»'th main aliv»., hi Sonmdt va, and John of Cupun, and tho AnvAr-i-buhnUi, tho father 
K u ^ son in pun if bed. Hera wo have a Crefih proof that tho Hebrew version, 
ra ^hich John of G&pua transl 4 . •». i the truest representative of the old 
Xeei'csioti, IP-rif.iy’g Ptmchut antra, Vol. 1, p. 275 and JjF.) 
t 1 »■ id with tho 8uiifiky.it College Mb. awdvyuyf. 


'witness. 1 ’ His father consented, so he took him and placed him at night in 
the capacious trunk of the tree, and returned home. And in the morning’ 
those two brothers went with the king’s officers, and asked the tree, who 
took away those d Indr a . And their father, who was hidden in the trunk 
of the tree, replied in a loud clear voice: “ Dharmabuddhi took away the 
dinars." "When the king’s officers heard this surprising utterance, they 
said ; “ Surely Dushtabuddhi must have hidden some one in the trunk.” 
So they introduced smoke into the trunk of the tree, which fumigated 
the father of Dushtabuddhi so, that lie fell out of the trunk on to the 
ground, and died. When the king’s officers saw this, they understood the 
whole matter, and they compelled Dushtabuddhi to. give up the dinars 
to Dharmabuddhi. And so they cut off the hands and cut out. the tongue 
of Dushtabuddhi, and banished him, and they honoured Dharmabuddhi as 
a man who deserved his name.* 

“ So you see that a deed done with an unrighteous mind is sure to bring 
calamity, therefore one should do it with a righteous mind, as tlio crane 
did to the snake.” 


Story of ■ Crane , the Snahe and the Once on a t-imo a snake camo 

and ate the nestlings of a certain 
crane, as fast as they were born jgtlmt grieved the crane. So, by the advice 
of a crab, he went and strewed pieces of fish from the dwelling of a 
rnungoose as far as tile hole of the snake, and the mungoose came out, and 
following up the pieces of fish, eating as it went on, washed to the hole 
of the snake, which it saw and entered, and killed him and his offspring. 

“ So by a device one can succeed ; now hear another story.” 

St or it of the mice that aio an iron Onco on a time there was a 

merchant’s son, who had spent all 
his ftilhcr’s wealth, and had only an iio )i left to him. Now tho 


* «. o. t “ Yirtuov. dy-mindul.’' XU» toother's nama mwn«—“ .Evil-minded.” 
t Cp. lli i . i, Johnson’a trail -Inf i Fald* . VIII, p. 60. Jknfov appeal* 
not l’ he aval,- that tki*. Mory i-j in S •rna ! \a. It correspond:i to ilic nixth in hi;.* l«i. 
33or<li, \t 1. 11, p. G7. H« ihinK.s tli « S.ui.ul- ,t mu.it have rej .1, d it tla-\ H it v .\»v in 
liiS qopy. Donfey uuyfl it is of Buddhistfe origin. H i»; found in tbo Arabic torsion 
(Wolff, p. 40, Knot hhnll, p. 113) Symecn Soth, (Athc-ui n edition, p. 16), j 0 | in ot * 
Capua, c., 4, ft., German tivn.Mion, Clin, 1 I S3 D., I V. b., Spanish, XIJ t, 0, Fin nza.da 
88, l»oni. . p> llfl| liras di ~ Luuiioiey, 91, Cabinet dos V< 

220. It is connected with t l» 20th of the 1st cook in Betffoy** tnuulation in 
ij another form of i(. (Sonnuh va’B Mile corns to bu a 1>1*_n.lin-- of the two j>. lUl ), ;il ||%> 
tra iptorios). Cp. u!.-o Phu^lrus, I, 28, Aiutophanos, Avr-, 602. (I3»i i y„ p u) , y , :U 
tra, Yol. I, pp. 167—170.) 

X This Oi t y to tho Siflt of lb- kin iWiky’s trail'.Ini V’ Jfc 

p. 120. Cp Arabic verson hf» I; - • KauiUUbu.'b lob.), Syunjon iS-j.h, 33, 
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balance was made of a thousand pahs of iron; and depositing it in the 
care of a certain merchant, he went to another land. And when, on his 
return, he came to that merchant to demand back his balance, the mer¬ 
chant said to him : “ It has been eaten by mice.” lie repeated, “ It is 
quite true, the iron, of which it was composed, was particularly sweet, 
and so the mice ate it.” This ho said with an outward show of sorrow, 
laughing in his heart. Then the merchant’s son asked him to give him 
some food, and he, being in a good temper, consented to give him some. 
Then the merchant’s son went to bathe, taking with him the son of that 
merchant, who was a mere child, and whom he persuaded to come with him by 
giving him a dish of dmalaJcas. And after ho had bathed, the wise mer¬ 
chants son deposited the boy in the house of a friend, and returned alone 
to the house of that merchant. And the merchant said to him, “ Where 
is that son of mine ?” He replied, “ A kite swooped down from the air 
and carried him off.” The merchant in a rage said, “ Jou have concealed 
my son,” and so he took him into the king’s judgment-hall ; and there 
the merchant’s son made the same statement. The officers of the court 
said, “ This is impossible, how could a kite carry off a hoy ?” Hut tlio 
merchant’s son answered ; “ In a country where a large balance of iron was 
eaten by mice, a kite might carry off an elephant, much more a boy ”* 
When the officers heard that, they asked about it, out of curiosity, and 

made the merchant restore the balance to the owner, and he, for his part 

restored the merchant's child. ’ * ’ 

“ Thus, you tec, persons of eminent ability attain their ends by an 
artifice. But you, by your reckless impetuosity, have brought our master 
into danger.” When Hamanaka heard this from Ivarataka, ho laughed and 
said—” Do not talk like this ! What chance is there of a lion’s m,t being 
victorious in a fight with a bull ? There is a considerable difference between 
a lion, whoso body is adorned with numerous scars of wounds from the 
tusks of infuriated elephants, and a tame ox, whose body has been pricked 
by the goad.” While the jackals were carrying on this discussion, the 
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lion killed the bull Sanjivaka. When he was slain, Damanaka recovered 
his position of minister without a rival, and remained for a long time 
about the person of the king of beasts in perfect happiness. 

Naravahanadatta much enjoyed hearing from his prime minister 
Gomukha this wonderful story, which was full of statecraft, an'd charac¬ 
terized by consummate ability. 

Note to Chapter GO. The fah/cs of Pllpay. 

Wilson in his collected works, (Yol. IV, p. 139) remarks that we have in the 
Katha Sarifc Sagara an earlier representative of the original collection of Indian tables, 
than even the Pain-hat:mlnt, as it agrees hotter with the Kalflah and Dimnali than the 
Panchatantra docs. The earliest Indian form of the Panchatantra appears to have 
hoen translated into Pehlevi in the time of the king of Pei*sia, Khushru ISTaushirvanS 
(between 531 and 572 A. D.); upon this than Arabic translation was based. It wa 
edited by Silv sire de Sacy under the title, “ Calila ot Dimna on Fables do Bidpai,” 
and has bi n translated into German by Wolff, and into English by Knatchbull 
There are many recensions of the Arabic translation as of the Panchatantra. (Benfoy 
is of opinion that originally the latter work consisted of more Ulan fivo sections.) 
The oldest translation of the Arabic version is the Greek one by Symoon Seth, whicn 
was made about 1030, A. D. (Benfoy, Einlcitung, p. S, with note). The Latin trans¬ 
lation of Possinus was in. uh from tant translation of 

all is the Hebrew translation of Rabbi Joel. It must have been made about 1250. 
It has never boon edited, with the exception of a small fragment, and is practically 
rOpres* nted by the Latin translation of John of Capua, made between 1*203 and 1*278. 
Benfoy consiiors that the first Gorman translation was made from a 3IS. of this. 
The oldest German translation Ins no date. Tho second upp. iircd at Ulm in 11S3. 
Another versiou, probably nut based upon any of these, is a poetical paraphrase, the 
Alter Aesopus of P ldo, edit' d by Edel&tand du M£ril in his Poesies inediles <lu 
Moyen Ago. There is a Spanish translation from th • Arabic, perhaps through an un¬ 
known lait'in ver. ion, v. Lit t\ ap] tred about 1251* A portion has bivn published by 
Rodrigu : De ( istro. Bossibly Raimondi’s Latin truns iBon , 1 .• I parti on 
this, t 1 parity oi the imi<: ti.uislalion of th Hebrew by John of (\imrn. 

Tho Avabi v rsi ! . was translated inn Pt rsjun by N i Allah in tho 12th 
century. Upon it i . l>a- d th< V-.r ar-i-S. - iili of liu;siin V.ii.% whieh was written 
tbrio ceutuii s Liter. Jt hai been tianJlatod into English by K.-Lw»« k. (Hertford 
(Thu above note is mrauiari*od from Benfoy> Einlcitung). s - also ! 

I) ivi l.J Buddhist BiiiU M i- . Intrude' ion, pu. xeiii and xeiv. Ho Bays that tho 
Arabic version was made from the Syriao. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


Then the minister Gomukha again said to Naravahanadatta, in order 
to solace him while pining for S'aktiyasas ; “ Prince, you have heard a tale 
of a wise person, now hear a tale about a fool.” 

Story of the foolish merchant who made A certain rich merchant had a 

aloes-wood into charcoal* blockhead of a son. He, once on 

a time, went to the island of: K at ah a to trade, and among his wares there 
was a great quantity of fragrant aloes-wood. And after he had sold the 
rest of his wares, he could not find any one to take the aloes-wood off his 
hands, for the people who live there are not acquainted with that article 
of commerce. Then, seeing people buying charcoal from the woodmen, 
the fool burnt his stock of aloes-wood and reduced it to charcoal. Then 
be sold it for the price which charcoal usually fetched, aud returning home, 
boaslcd of his cleverness, and became a laughing-stock to everybody. 

“ 1 bavc told you of the man who burnt aloes-wood, now hear the talo 
of the cultivator of sesame.” 

Story of the man who sowed roasted There was a certain villager who 

t was a cultivator, and very nearly 

an idiot. He one day roasted some sesame-seeds, and, finding them nice to 
cat, he sowed a large number of roasted seeds, Loping that similar ones 
would come up. When they did not come up, on account of their having 
been roasted, he found that he had lost his substance, and people laughed 
at him. & 

“ I have spoken of the sesame-cultivator, now hear about the man who 
threw lire into water.” 

Story of the fool who mixed fire and There was a silly man, who, one 

night, having to perform a saerilice 
next day, thus reflected :—“ I require water and fire, for bathing, burning 
iiic-euM*, and other purposes \ so I will put them together, that I may 
quickly obtain them when 1 want thorn.” Thus reflecting, he threw tho 
' : it her of water, and than v. nt to bed. And in the morning, 
v>hon he came to look, tho 6ro was extinct, and the water was spoiled. 
An i when he saw the water blackened with charcoal, his face was blackened 
u, '°> and tho faces of tho amused people wore wreathed in smiles. 

* -11* 1 ' 81 t S-f *i*i: Hs .hiliuii’a tr^uiil.aion of tho A\.ul inua. 

t r i * ' < i 2s o. ‘ j 7 in SluTii.* Inn Julkn’« tian!uli*>n ol tli 1 A\ id&nu.s. 

1 Tbio itfNo. 70 ia Sluni Jaa Julitif trurinlutioii ot ih . Availunui. 
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Story of the foolish herdsman . 


“ You Lave heard the story of the man who was famous on account of the 
pitcher of fire, now hear the story of the nose-engrafter.” 

Story of the man who tried to improve There lived in some place or 

his teije s nose. other a foolish man of bewildered in¬ 

tellect. He, seeing that his wife was Hat-nosed, and that his-spiritual in¬ 
structor was high-nosed, cut off the nose of the latter when lie was asleep : 
and then he went and cut off his wife’s nose, and stuck the nose of his spiri¬ 
tual instructor on her face, but it would not grow there. Thus he deprived 
both his wife and his spiritual guide of their noses. 

“Now hear the story of the herdsman who lived in a forest.” 

There lived in a forest a rich 
but silly herdsman. Many rogues 
conspired together and made friends with him. They said to him, “We 
have asked the daughter of a rich inhabitant of the town in marriage for 
you, and her father has promised to give her. When he heard that, ho 
was pleased and gave them wealth, and after a few days they came again 
and said, u Your marriage has taken place.” He was very much pleased at 
that, and gave them abundance of wealth. And after some more days 
the\ said to him : “ A son has been born to you.” He was in ecstasies at 
that, and he gave them all his wealth, like the fool that he was, and the next 
day he began to lament, saying, “ I am longing to see my son,” And 
when the herdsman began to cry, he incurred the ridicule of the people on 
account of his having been cheated by the rogues, as if he had acquired 
the stupidity of cattle from having so much to do with them. 

“ You have heard of the herdsman ; now hear the story of the orna¬ 
ment-hanger.” 


Story of the fool and the ornaments* A CCrlain villa S Cr > ' vljile 

up the ground, found a splendid set 
oi ornaments, which thieves had taken from the palace and placed there. 
He immediately took thorn and decorated his wife with them ; lie put 
the girdle on her head, and the necklace round her waist, and the anklets 


on her wrists, and the bracelets on her ears. 

When the peoj h beard of it, they laughed! and bruited it about. So 
the king came to hear of it, and took away from the villager the ornaments, 
which belonged to himself, but let the villager go unharmed, becauso ho 
was a* stupid as an animal. 


Story of the Fool and the Cotton. f 1 have told you, prim e, of tho 

ornament-tiodhr, now hoar the story 
ci the cotton-grower. A certain blockhead went to tho market i» sell 

-Lais is Ko. 5, in Stanislas Juliana translation of tlie Avudanus. 
t Tliiu is No. 71 iu the Avudanus. 
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cotton, but no one would buy it from him on the ground that it was not 
properly cleaned. In the meanwhile lie saw in the bazar a goldsmith 
selling gold, which he had purified by heating it, and he saw it taken by 
a customer. When the stupid creature saw that, he threw the cotton into 
the lire in order to purify it, and when it was burnt up, the people laughed 
at him, ' 1 ° 

“ You have heard, prince, this story of the cotton-grower, now hear 
the story of the men who cut do\vn the palm-trees.” 

& u,r 'J °f the Foolish Villagers who cut Some foolish villagers were sum- 

dowit the palm-trees. •, i ., , . , ° 

moned by the king s officers, and set 

to work to gather some dates in accordance with an order from the king’s 
court.* They, perceiving that it was very easy to gather the dates of one 
date-palm that had tumbled down of itself, cut down all the date-palms 
in their village. And after they had laid them low, they gathered from 
them their whole crop of dates, and then they raised them up and planted 
them again, hut they did not succeed in making them grow. And then 
when they brought the dates, they wore not rewarded, but. on the contrary 
punished with a line by the king, who had heard of the cutting down of the 
trccs.+ 

“I have told you this joke about the dates, now I am going to tell you 
about the looking for treasure.” 

Siorjf of the Treasure-finder who teas A certain king took to himself 

a treasure-finder. And the wicked 
minister of that king had both the eyes of the man, who was able to find 
the places where treasure was deposited, tom out, in order that he mi ht 
not run away anywhere. The consequence was that, being blind, he In¬ 
capacitated ingtbe indications o ... earth, whether 

he ran away or remained ; and people, seeing that,J laughed at Iho silly 
mttiiafcer. 

“ You have heard of the searching for treasure, now hear about the 
eating of salt.” 

There was once on a time an 


htion/ of tii :. Tool and the Salt. 


impenetrably stupid man living in 


l.living L Ik 

a village.§ Jlo was once taken homo by a friend who lived in the city, 


K-.. V) 

t 

with a 
+ 
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M,>, in tho Sanskrit college n .ids rq/uh ld<l*fh(ahharjitra>:ayautwt. This i-> 
in tli A vitdimaa translated by Stem Man Julicn. 

idu’ Kadtng of tho Smakril colhgo AfS. is h, if •In op«>cna tc, but probably iho 

* A fe th« y wcr« not honoured but oa llio */ntrury punished 

floe. 

i think tad .should bo tarn. Tho stop, is N«». />8 in tho A vadium i. 

!]• riskrit r-olli-rrr* Ms. rends i/a/nartigtdmavdsi, but 1/low 5,; g-thrarah. 
,,r V ,w -No. lib in ill* Avadiuwia. 
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and was regaled on curry and other £ood, made savoury by salt. And that 
blockhead asked, “ What makes this food so savoury ?” Ilis friend told 
him that its relish was principally due to salt. He came to the conclusion 
that salt was the proper thing to eat, so he took a handful of crushed 
salt and threw it into his mouth, and ate it j the powdered salt whitened 
the lips and board of the foolish fellow, and so the people laughed at him 
till his face became white also. 

“ You have heard, prince, the story of the devourer of salt, now' hear 
the story of the man who had a milch-cow.” 


Story of the Fool and his Milch-cow . 


There was once on a time a 
certain foolish villager, and he bad 
one cow. And that cow gave him every day a hundred palas of milk. 
And once on a time it happened that a feast was approaching. So he 
thought; “ I will take all the cow’s milk at once on the feast-day, and so 
get very much.” Accordingly the fool did not milk his cow for a whole 
month. And when the feast came, and he did begin to milk it, ho found 
its milk had failed, but to the people this was an unfailing source of 
amusement. 

“ 'S ou have heard of the fool who had a milch-cow, now hear the story 
of these other two fools.” 


story <f the Foolish BaUl Man and the There was a certain bald man 

Fool who pelted him. with ahead like a copper pot. Once 

on a time a young man, who, being hungry, had gathered wood-apples, as lie 
was coming along his path, saw him sitting at the foot of a tree. In fun ho 
hit him on the head with a wood-apple ; the bald man look it patiently 
and said nothing to him. Then he hit his head with ail the rest of the 
wood-apples that ho had, throwing them at him one after another, and the 
bald man remained silent, even though the blood flowed. So the foolish 
young follow had to go home hungry without Ids wood-npplos, which bo 
had broken to pieces in his n-.eless and ehikLi It paslim.* of polling the 
bald man ; and the foolish bald man went homo with his head stir n\in_, 
with blood, saving to hi ms- 1:', “ Why should I not submit to being pelted 
with Hiieh d licious wood-apples - ?” And everybody there laughed, when 
they sfttf him vdMi his head covered with blood, looking like the di ilh 

which be had been crowned king of fools. 

“Thus you see. prince, that foolhh persons 1 ccome the objects of ridi- 
eule in the world, and do not succeed in their objects; but wise persons 
are honoured .'” ' 

\\ lien N a im v a 1 1 an ad at ta had heard from ‘ioinnkha these elegant and 
amusing anecdotes, he rose up and performed his day’s duties. And when 


• This 8tuiy ia No. OH in the Avn laims. 
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night came on, the prince wa 9 .anxious.to lioar some move stories, and at his 
request, Gomukha tuld this story about wise creatures. 

Sto}.; of the Crow and the King of the There was in a certain forest 

Pigeons the'Tortoise and the Tccr* ‘ region a great S'almali tree 5 and in 

it there lived a crow, named Laghupatin, who had made his dwelling there. 
One day, as he was in his nest, he saw below the tree a terrible-looking 
man arrive with a stick, net in hand. And while the crow looked'down 
from the tree, he saw that the man spread out the net on the ground, and 
strewed there some rice, and then hid himself. 

In the meanwhile the king of the pigeons, named Chitragriva, as I 10 
was roaming through the air, attended by hundreds of pigeons, came there, 
and seeing the grains or rice scattered on the ground, he alighted oil 
the net out of desire for food, and got caught in the meshes with all his 
attendants. When Chitragriva saw that, he said to all his followers ; 
l: Take the net in your beaks, and fly up into the air "as fast as you can.” 
All the terrified pigeons said,—“ So he it”—and taking the net, they flew 
up swiftly, and began, to travel through .the air. The fowler too rose up, 
and with eye fixed upwards, returned despondent. Then Chitragriva, beinn* 
relieved from his fear, said to his followers ; “ Let us quickly go to ray 
friend the mouse Hiranya, he will gnaw these meshes asunder and set us at 
liberty.** With these words he went on with those pigeons, who were 
dragging i>he net along with tlu-m, and descended from the air at the 
entrance of a motise’s hole. And there the king of the pigeons called the 
move , saying,—“ Jliranya, come out, I, Chitragriva, have arrived.” And 
when the mou- j heard through the entrance, and saw that his f.rumd had 
come, he came out from that hole with a hundred openings The mouse 
went up to him, and when he had heard what had taken place, proceeded 
with the utmost eagerness to gnaw asunder the meshes, that kept tho 
pigeon-king aud liis retinue prisoners. And when lie had gnawed tho 
meshes asunder, Chitragriva took leave of him with kind words, and flew 
up into the air with his companions. 

And when the crow, who had followed the pigeons, saw that, he came 
to the entrance of tin hole, and said to tlio mouse who had re-entered it; 

1 am Laghupatin, a crow ; seeing that, you tender your friends dearly, I 

* in 11 fey thews that this introduction is pi*, bably of Buddhistic origin. Ho 
cpiotwi from Upham’s Sacred aud Historical books of <,'oylon a story about soma suiiiQ, 
- b cheapo in tho • amc way, but owing to disunion aru afterw ards caught again < ?p. 
a! .0 M 'cdbliui.it V (II, ISO) v. 2155 and ff % also Bill do F ,h. X, in EdelosUml du Mfuil 
IV .uca liilditoa, pp. 220, 2SO, L Fontaino, XII, 15. (Boldov, Vol. I, p. ;J01, and ff.) 

tho fh it book of U 10 Hitopude&i, (pago U, John trunslut i o?) nnd tho 2nd b ok 
f f Hii• P-.u. hut-ultra (pago 17a, IK*nfry’ • tranKhdiun,. It. i*i to bo fouled iu Uhys Davids’ 
Inflation id the Julakus, which has ju • reach- A Ludi’i, pp. — 208. 


choose you for ray friend, as you are a creature capable of delivering from 
such calamities.’* When the mouse saw that crow from the inside of his 
hole, he said, “ Depart ! what friendship can there be between the eater 
and his prey ?** Then the crow said, — “ God forbid ! If I were to eat you, 
ray hunger might be satisfied for a moment, but if I make you my friend, 
my life will be always preserved by you.” When the crow had said this, 
and more, and had taken an oath, and so inspired confidence in the mouse, the 
mouse came out, and the crow made friends with him. The mouse brought 
out pieces of flesh and grains of rice, and there they both remained: eating 
together in great happiness. 

And one day the crow said to his friend the mouse : “ At a consider¬ 
able distance from this place there is a river in the middle of a forest, and 
in it there lives a tortoise named Mantbaraka, who is a friend of mine ; for 
his sake I will go to that place where flesh and other food is easily 
obtained- it is difficult for me to obtain sustenance here, and I am in con¬ 
tinual dread of the fowler.” When the crow said this to him, the mouse 
answered,—“ Then we will live together, take me there also ; for l too have 
an annoyance here, and when we get there, I will explain the whole matter 
to you.” When Hiranya said this, Laghupatin took him in his beak, and 
flew to the bank of that forest stream. And there he found his friend, 
the tortoise Mantbaraka, who welcomed him, and he and the mouse sat 
with him. And after they had conversed a little, that crow told the 
tortoise the cause of his coming, together with the circumstance 
of his having made friends with Hiranya. Then the tortoise adop¬ 
ted the mouse, as his friend on an equal footing with the crow, and asked 
the cause o£ the annoyance which drove him from his native place. Then 
Hiranya gave this account of his experiences in the hearing of the crow 
and the tortoise. 


c . . , r . „ * I Hved in a great hole near the 

Story of the Mouse an l the Htrmit** . .. . , , „ 

city, and one night 1 stole a noeky 

lace from the palace, and laid it up in my hole. And by looking at that 

necklace 1 acquired strength, + and a number of mice attached themselves 

to me, as being able to steal food for them. In the meanwhile a hermit 

had made a cell near ray hole, and he lived on a large stock of food, which 

he obtained by begging. Every evening he used to put the food, which 

remained over after lie had eaten, in his beggar’s porringer on an in- 


* Cp. Wolff, I, 159. Knatohbull, 201, Symoon Soth, 47, John of Capua, g., 3, b., 
German translation (Ulm, 1483) M., IV, b., Spanish translation, XXXf, Ponil 
18, Anvui-i-Suhaili, 273, Livre dea Lumi6res, 211, Cabinet dea Foes, XVI1. ilu! 
Ilftopado'a (Johnson) Fable V, p. 22. (Benfoy, Voi. I. p. 81(h) 

t For jatn we must read jdta. Cp. for thu power given by a treasure j’ao lsth 
ohuptor of this work, see idso Benfoy, Vol. I, p. 320. 
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<sible peg, meaning to eat it the next day,* And, every night, when 
he was asleep, t entered by a hole, and jumping up, carried it off. 

Once on a time,' another hermit, a friend of his, came there, and after 
eating, conversed with him during the night. And I was at that time 
attempting to carry oil* the food, so the first hermit, who was listening, made 
the pot resound frequently by striking it with a piece of split cane. And 
ibe hermit, who was his guest, said, u Why do you interrupt our convert 
sation to do this ?” Whereupon the hermit to whom the cell belonged, 
answered him, il I have got an enemy here in the form of this mouse, who 
is always jumping up and carrying off this food of mine, though it is high 
up. I am trying to frighten him by moving the pot of food with a piece 
‘.*f cane.” When he said this, the other hermit said to him, In truth 
this covetousness is the bane of creatures, bear a story illustrative of this.” 

Story of the Brahman's wife and the Once on a time, as I was wander- 

stsame*seeds.f ing from one sacred bathing-place to 

another, I reached a town, and there I entered the house of a certain Brahman 
to stay. And while I was there, the Brahman said to his wife, “ Cook to¬ 
day, as it is the change of the moon, a dish composed of milk, sesame, and 
rice, for tho Brahmans.” She answered him, “ How can a pauper, like you, 
afford this ?” Then the Brahman said to her, “ My dear, though we should 

hoard, we should not direct our thoughts to excessive hoarding_hear this 

tide/’ 

In a certain forest a hunter, 
after lie hail been hunting, fixed an 
arrow in a self-acting bow,§ and after placing flesh on it, pursued a wild 
boar. lie pierced the wild boar with a dart, but was mortally wounded by 
his tu*ks, and died ; and a jackal beheld all this from a distance. So lie 
came, but though lie was hungry, he would not eat any of the abundant 
flesh of the hunter and the boar, wishing to hoard it up. But he wont 
iirst to eat what had been placed on the bow, and that moment the arrow 
fixed in if flow up, and pierced him so that he died. 


Story ( f the greedy Jackal.% 


* The Sanskrit College MS. has uUambya , having hung it upon a peg. 

- Cp. Wolff, I, 160, Knatchhull, 20‘2, Syraeon Seth, 18, John of Capua, g., 6, 
German translation (Ulm) M., JV, h., Auvnr-i-Suhaili, 27o, Livro dos Lumi&ros, 214, 
C. inct ik Fee , XVIT, 412. (Benf.y, Vol. I, p. 318.) 

t Cp- Hitopndc'a, Fable VII, p. 30. Leafcy compare? Wolff, I, 162, Knatch- 
be. 1 203, "yrnenuSeth, 48, John of Capua, , C, German translation (Ulm, 1183) 
M., V, Spanish translation, XXXII, a, I 20, Anvitr-kSulinili, 27r», Livro 

dos Lumi&ros, 210, Cabinet deq Fdos, X\TJ, 4 13, Camerarhw, Fab. JEsop* 388, 
Laf-.ni .:: >, VIII, 27, Lonooreau, Froneh translation of tlw Hitup.ulW'i, 222, Robert, 
1 J >ksIiKfIiU“? H, 101. (BeniVy, Vol. 1, p. 320). Cp. • ! > Sagun from (bo Far East, 
p. 130. 

{ Perhaps wo should read— sdyake. 
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u So you must not indulge in excessive hoarding.” When the Brah¬ 
man said this, his wife consented, and placed some sesame-seeds in the 
sun. And while she went into the house, a dog tasted them and defiled 
them, so nobody would buy that dish of sesame-seeds and rice.* 

“ So, you see, covetousness does not give pleasure, it only causes 
annoyance to those who cherish it.” When the hermit, who was a visitor, 
had said this, he went on to say ; “ If you have a spade, give it me, in 
order that I may take steps to put a stop to this annoyance caused by the 
mouse.” Thereupon the hermit, to whom the cell belonged, gave the 
visitor a spade, and I, who saw it all from my place of concealment, entered 
my hole. Then the cunning hermit, who had come to visit the other, 
discovering the hole by which I entered, began to dig. And while I 
retired further and further in, lie went on digging, until at last he reached 
the necklace and the rest of my stores. And he said to the hermit, who 
resided there, in my hearing, “ It was by the power of this necklace that the 
mouse had such strength.” So they took away all my wealth and placed 
the necklace on their necks, and then the master of the cell and the visitor 
wont to sleep with light hearts. But when they were asleep, I came again 
to steal, and the resident hermit woke up and hit me with a stick on the 
head. That wounded me, but, as it chanced, did not kill me, and I 
returned to my hole. But after that, I had never strength to make the 
bound necessary for stealing the food. For wealth is youth to creatures, 
and the want of it produces old age ; owing to the want of it, spirit, might, 
beauty, and enterprise fail. So all my retinue of mice, seeing that 1 had 
become intent on feeding myself only, left me. Servants leave a master 
who docs not support them, bees a tree without flowers, swans a tank 
without water, in spite of long association. 

So 1 have been long in a Tate of despondency, but now, having 
obtained this Laghupatin for a friend, l have come here to visit you, 
noble tortoise.” When Uiranya had said this, the tortoise MTnthara 
answered—-“This is a homo to y<*u ; so do not be despondent, my 
friend. To a virtuous man no country is lor*: ign; a man who is con teat 
cannot be unhappy ; for the man of endurance calamity docs not exist ; 
there is nothing impossible to the enterprising.” While the tortoise was 
this a deer, named Chitrdnga, came to that wood ( 
taueo, having been terrified by the hunters. When they saw him, and obser¬ 
ved that no hum >r was pursuing him, the tortoise and his companions made 
friends with him, and he recovered his strength and spirits. And those 
four, the crow, the tortoise, the mouse, and the deer, long lived there happily 
as triends, engaged in reciprocal courtesies. 


* Here Somixdeva departs from the PancliaUudm, (Bem'cy, Voh I, p. 318.) 
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One day Chitr&nga was behind time, and Laghup&tin flew to the top of a 
tree to look for him, and surveyed the whole wood. And he saw Chitr&nga on 
the bank of the river, entangled in the fatal noose, and then he came down and 
told this to the mouse and the tortoise. Then they deliberated together, and 
Laghupatin took up the mouse in his beak, and carried him to Chitr&nga. 
And the mouse Hiranya comforted the deer, who was distressed at being 
caught, and in a moment set him at liberty by gnawing his bonds asunder.* 
In the meanwhile the tortoise M&nthara, who was devoted to his friends, 
came up the hank near them, having travelled along the bed of the river. 
At that very moment the hunter, who had set the noose, arrived from 
somewhere or other, and when the deer and the others escaped, caught 
and made prize of the tortoise. And he put it in a net, and went off, 
grieved at having lost the deer. In the meanwhile the friends saw what 
had taken place, and by the advice of the far-seeing mouse, the deer went 
a considerable distance off, and fell down as if he were dead.f And the 
crow stood upon his head, and pretended to peck his eyes. When the 
hunter saw that, he imagined that he had captured the deer, as it was dead, 
and he began to make for it, after putting down the tortoise on the bank 
or the river. When the mouse saw him making towards the deer, he came 
up. and gnawed a hole in the net which held the tortoise, so the tortoise 
was set at liberty, and he plunged into the river. And when the deer saw the 
hunter coming near, without the tortoise, ho got up, and ran off, and the 
crow, for his part, How up a tree. Then the hunter came back, and finding 
that the tortoise had escaped by the net’s having been gnawed asunder 
lie returned home, lamenting that the tortoise had fled and could not he 
recovered. 

Then the four friends came together again in high spirits, and the 
gratified doer addressed the three others as follows ; 44 I am fortunate 
in having obtained you for friends, for you have to-day delivered me from 
death at the risk of your lives. ,, In such words the deer praised the crow 
and the tortoise and the mouse, and they all lived together delighting in 
their mutual friendship. 

J hus, you sec, even animals attain their ends by wisdom, and they 
risk thoir lives sooner than abandon their frionds in calamity. So full of 

• A'u he do* s the lion in Babrius, 107. 

t Benfoy compares Grimm li. F. ( 01 XXXIV, Tienart, br. 25. Grimm KJndcr- 
nnd 1 J:iu :.;t. h< n, 58, (HI, 100) Keller, Romans dus “pt Sages, ('HU, Dyocletian, 
I.inluifimg. 48, Condo Lncuuor, XldII. (Benfoy, Vol. I, p. .*33). Boo also La- 
fontriinc a lablua, XII, 15. 1 his is perhaps tho story which Geimrul Cunningham 

-1 li* f of the Bfciuftut Step*. (Sw G m 1 Ottoningham’s 
BtOpa of Bharhufc, p. 07.) Thu origin of tho story is no douftl tho Birth-story of 
<f 1 1 • Cunning Deer,” Rhys Davids’ translation of thu J£tak<i 0 , pp. 221—223. 
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love la the attachment that subsists among friends ; but attachment to 
women is not approved because it is open to jealousy; hear a story in proof 
of this. 

Story oj the wife who faUdy accusal Thore lived onco on a time in a 

ha- husband of murderin', a Jihiila. * certain town a jealous h usbnnd, wlio 

bad for wife a beautiful woman, whom he loved exceedingly. But being 
suspicious ho never left her alone, for lie feared that she might bo seduced 
even by men in pictures. However, one day he bad to go to another country 
on unavoidable business, and bo took bis wil'o with him. And seeing 
that a forest inhabited by Bhillas lay in bis way, he left bis wife 
in the house of an old Brahman villager, and proceeded on bis journey. 
But, while she was there, she saw some Bhillas, who had coine that 
way, and she eloped with a young Bhilla whom she saw. And she 
went, with him to his village,f following her inclinations, having escaped 
liom her jealous husband, as a river that has broken a dam. 

In the meanwhile her husband finished his business, and returned, and 
asked the Brahman villager for his wife, and the Brahman answered him, 
n0t linow wbere she has gone; so much only I know, that some 
Bhillas came here : she must have been carried off by them. And their 
village is near here, go there quickly, you will find your wife there, with¬ 
out doubt. ’ When the Brahman told him this, he wept, and blamed his 
own tolly, and went to that village of Bhillas, and there he saw his wife, 
u hen the wicked woman saw him, she approached him in fear and said, 

• It is not my fault, the Bhilla brought me hero by force.” Her husband, 

' ini with love, said, ‘ Come along, let us return home, before any one 
tncovcis us. But she said to him, “ Now is the time when tho Bhilla 

me and l-m 111 l U n ting L’ returns he will certainly pursue you and 

t, 1 . usbotl »- So enter this cavorn at present, and remain concealed. 

perrect safety. When the wicked wonmh said this to him, ho entered 
withTJveV r ° 0m U th0r ° f ° r t1isC0r,,ni0ut in the beui of „ ne blinded 
Tho Bhilla returned at tho close of the day and tl,«t v „;„i i 

f™ 1 , 1 ... ■■ e- «,o. ; a 'r“ 

too, there. And the HUUkr, who , .tong .. c „cl, d»gg‘j 

* Renfey compares with this th, fifth story i« the Uh book of hi■V . 

But lh . i. fcuna infXlT'oa :«“*"• 

not puUuhcd *hon Benfcy .rote In. book. For ,. eoD.-l ,t J,„ L „'. bf ' . 

1 and ff. whu. a talo in tho Nuirro •Curi v ", 

Gualtorus Mapes. K 1 'hum of 

t The Sanskrit college MS. reads pallim for pafvim. 
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the husband, and tied him firmly to a tree, in order that he might next 
day offer biro to Bhavanf. 

And he ate his dinner, and at night lay down to sleep by the side of 
the faithless wife, before the eyes of the husband. Then that jealous hus¬ 
band, who was tied to the tree, seeing him asleep, implored Bhavani to help 
him in his need, praising her with hymns. She appeared and granted him a 
boon, so that he escaped from his bonds, and cut off the head of the Bhilla 
ruin his own sword. Then ho woke up his wife, and said to her : “ Come, 


I have killod this villain,” and she rose up much grieved. And the faith¬ 
less woman set out at night with her husband, but she secretly took with 
her the head of the Bhilla. And the next morning, when they reached 
a town, she shewed the head, and laying hands upon her husband, cried out, 
“ This man has killed my husband.” Then the city police took her with 
her husband before the king. And the jealous husband, being questioned 
t' Id the whole story. Then the king enquired into it, and finding that it 
was true, he ordered the ears and nose of that faithless wife to be cut off 
and set her husband at liberty. And he went homo freed from the demon 
of love for a wicked woman. 

“ This, prince, is how a woman behaves when over-jealouslv watched, 
for the jealousy of the husband teaches the wife to run after other men 
So a wise man should guard his wife without shewing jealousy. And a man 

iyi ii l f i icr n i k ty\ no n o , L i . - . 


, . J XTIlU.il uutu 

• ' sns rcv,;al * s,ercfc to a woman, if he desires prosperity. 

Hear a storv skewing this.” 


Siur : / of the snake who to!:? his secret A certain snake,* out of fear of 

t° a- woman. Garuda, lied to earth, and taking the 

form of a man, concealed himself in the house of a hctcera. And that 
hi her a used to take as payment live hundred elephants ;f and the snake by 
hi > power gave Iter live hundred every day. And the lady importuned him 
to t ‘‘11 her how he acquired so many elephants every day, and who he was. 
And lie, blinded with love, replied— 44 1 am a soak here from fear of 

Gainida, do not tell any one.” But the hetcera privately told all this to 
the kuf(i;n'. 

Now Garuda, searching through the world for the snake, came there 
in the form of a man, and he came to the ku([ini and said ; 44 I.wish to 
SCinnin to-day in your daughter’s house, take my payment.” And the 
kuflnn said to him, 44 There is a snake living here, who gives us live hundred 
cU.-phant* every day. What do we care about one day s pay?” Then 
Garuda, finding out that the snake was living there, entered as a guest that 


* K/t;'a in the original—a fabulous serpent demon \cith a human face. Cp, 
fhvl .ton i ian Folk-T^l p. On. “ Ho fli* us a 0>>ry snaL.ci.into his mi*>tr. a’s 

ho’.v. mips with his foot on the gTOumbnnd becomes a youthful gallant,** 
t fp. Arrian’s Ladika, chapter xvii, McCiindlo’e translation. 
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Jtetccra s house. And there he saw the snake on the flat roof, and revealing 
himself in his real form, ho swooped down, and killed him, and ate him. 

“ So a wise man should not recklessly tell secrets to women.” Having 
said this, Gomukha told him another story of a simpleton. 


Story of the laid man and the hair - 


There was n bald man, with .. 
head like a copper pot. And he, 


being a fool, was ashamed because, though a rich man in the world, he had 
no hair on his head. Then a rogue, who lived upon others, came to him 
and said, “ There is a physician who knows a drug that will produce 
hair.” When he heard it, lie said ;—“ If you bring him to me, 1 will give 
wealth to you and to that physician also.” When he said this, the rogue 
for a long time devoured his substance, and brought to that simpleton a doctor 
who was a rogue also. And after the doctor too had long lived at his expense, 
he one day removed his head-dress designedly, and shewed him his bald head. 
In spite of that, the blockhead, without considering, asked him for a drug 
which would produce hair, then the physician said to him,—“ Since I 
am bald myself, how can I produce hair in others ? It was in order to 
explain this to you, that I showed you my bald hoad. But out on you ! 
you do not understand even now.” With tlieso words the physician 
went away. 

“ So J° u see > priuce, rogues perpetually make sport of fools. You 
have heard the story of the simpleton and his hair, now hear that of the 
simpleton and the oil.” 

Story of a foolish servant, ^ certain gentleman had a sim¬ 



pleton for a servant. His master 


man, * 


unique maid, after giving her instructions as to what she wav 
* This story corresponds to N* XLIII, in the AvadAnao. 





wont away alone to the house of her paramour, intent on enjoying her¬ 
self without being interfered with. When the lady’s husband returned, 
the maid, who had been well schooled beforehand, said with a voice choked 
with tears ; “ Your wife is dead and burnt.” She then took him to the 
burning-ghaut, and shewed him the bones belonging to the pyre of some 
other person ; the fool brought them home with tears, and after bathing at 
the sacred bathing-places, and strewing her bones there, he proceeded to per¬ 
form her srdddha. And he made his wife’s paramour the officiating Brail man 
at the ceremony, as the maid brought him, saying that he was an excellent 
Brahman. And every month his wife came with that Brahman, splendidly 
dressed, and ate the sweetmeats. And then the maid said to him, “ See, 
master, by virtue of her chastity your wife is enabled to return from the 
other world, and eat with the Brahman.” And the matchless fool believed 
most implicitly what she said. 

“ In this way people of simple dispositions are easily imposed upon 
by wicked women. You have heard about the simpleton and the bones ; 
now hear the story of the Oh and 41a maiden”. 

Story of the ambitious Chanddla There was once a simple hut 

maiden. good-looking Chanddla maiden. And 

she formed in her heart the determination to win for her bridegroom a 
universal monarch. Once on a time, she saw the supreme sovereign go out 

to in wke a progress round his city, and she proceeded to follow him, with 

the intention of making him her husband. At that moment a hermit 
came that way ; and the king, though mounted on an elephant, bowed at 
his feet, and returned to his own palace. When she saw that, she thought 
that the hermit was a greater man even than the king, am! attdoiring 

him, she proceeded to follow the hermit. The hermit, as he was going 

along, beheld in front of him an empty temple of S'iva, and kneeling on the 
ground, he worshipped S^iva, and then departed. Then the Chanddla maiden 
thought that Sdva was greater even than the hermit, and she left the hermit, 
iwl all ached herself to the god, with the intention of marrying him. Im¬ 
mediately a dog entered, and going up on to the pedestal of the idol, lifted 
up his leg, and behaved after the manner of the dog tribe. Then the 
Chanddla maiden thought that the dog was superior even to S'iva, and leaving 
the god, followed the departing dog, desiring to marry him. And the dog 
entered tho house of a Charujula, and out of affection rolled at the 

of a young Chaiujldla whom it knew. When she saw that, sho oon- 
elmh.d that tho young Chauudla was superior to the do<c, and s.itisilod with 
her own caste, she chose him as her husband. 

:< So fools, after aspiring high, fall into their prop r place. Ami 
now hoar in a few words the tale of the foolish king.” 
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There was a certain foolish 

Story of the miserly king, . n n . . 

king, who was niggardly, though be 

possessed an abundant treasure, and once on a time his ministers, who 
desired his prosperity, said to him : “ King, charity here averts misery in the 
next life. So bestow wealth in charity ; life and riches are perishable.*’ 
When the king heard this, he said, “ Then I will bestow wealth, when I • 
am dead, and see myself reduced to a state of misery here. Then the 
ministers remained silent, laughing in their sleeves. 

“So, you see, a fool never takes leave of his wealth, until his wealth 
takes leave of him. You have heard, prince, of the foolish king, now hear 
the story of the two friends, by way of an episode in these tales of fools.” 

Story of Dhav'ilamiiliha, his trading I here was a king in Kunya- 

friant, and h is fighting friend.* kubja, named Chundrapfda. And ,he 

had a servant named Dhavalamukha. And lie, whenever ho came to his 
house, had eaten and drunk abroad. And one day his wife asked him,— 
"Whore do you always eat and drink before you come home?” And 
Dhavalamukha answered her, “I always eat and drink with my friends 
before I come homo, for I have two friends in the world. The one is 
called Kalyanavarman, who obliges me with food and other gifts, and the 
other is Virabahu, who would oblige mo with the gift of bis life.” When 
bis wife heard this, she said to Dhavalamukha, “ Then shew me your two 
friends.” 

Then lie went with her to the house of Kalyanavarman, and Kalyaua- 
varman honoured him with a splendid entertainment. The next day ho 
went with his wife to Vir bAhu, and he was gambling at . so he 

/doomed him and dismissed him. Then Dhavalamukha’* wife, being full 
of curiosity, said to him: “ Kalyanavarman ontertaiued you -plondidlv, 
but Virabahu only gave you a welcome. So why Jo you think more 
highly of Virabahu than of the other?” When In- heard that, he said. • 

tell them both in sue fabrication, that the king has sudden- 

1\ booomo displeased with us, and you will ibid onf fot yours 
agreed and went to Kalyanavarman and told him that falsehood, and 1 . 
answered: “ Lady, 1 am a merchant’s son, what can I do against the 
kingr” When he gave he,- this answer, she went to Virabdhu and i ,11 
him also that the king was unary with her husband ; and the moment h 

* r I Jii^ tn fi <.m rtuin exf-jiit rt !tibk a thu 129Ui .>Lf,yv j u ( -« , 

. ' ; ' . " :• "1 thi i ■ 

vl .~ ly r^Wmblingthogiory in tho GosU L. current in H . im ^ 

a pfoat'Uoes duty for tho pig of tho Gcbta. A ami talla hi- ththm h. j, ni , l ] m<0 
th« uahtT g.iys tli-t ]r-lus only ]. . friend. thaluUf fri ul turimout w 

all tho three put together. The Bengali atmy w.i 1 Id mu by Pnu.lit Syiimd C’h*. 
llukhopudhydyu. Soo also Liclrwht'e Dunlop, p. 2UI, and u ■, 371 . 
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Li.arc! it, lie came running with his shield and his sword. But Dhavala- 
liiukha induced him to return home, saying that the king’s ministers had 
pacified his resentment. And he said to his wife : “ This, my dear, is the 
difference between those two friends of mine.” And she was quite satisfied. 

“ So you see that a friend, that shews his friendship by ceremonious 
entertainment only, is a different 'thing from a real friend; though oil 
and ghee both possess the property of oiliness,* oil is oil, and ghee is 
ghee .” When Gouiukha had told this story, he continued his talcs of fools 
for the benefit of Xaravahanadatta. 

story of the thirsty fool that did not A certain foolish traveller, tor- 

drink* mented by thirst, having with diffi¬ 

culty got through a wood, reached a river; however, he did not drink of it, 
but kept looking at the water. Some one said to him : “ Why do you not 
drink water, though you are thirsty ?” But the blockhead answered, 
“ How could I drink so much water as this ?” The other person ridiculed 
him, saying, “ What! will the king punish you, if you drink it all up 
But still the foolish man did riot drink the water. 

“ So you see that in this world fools will not even do a part of a 
task to the best of their power, if they are not able to complete it alto¬ 
gether. Xow you have heard about the fool and the water, hear the story 
of the son-slayer.” 


Stony of the fool who killed his ton. 


There was once a foolish man, 
who was poor and had many sons. 
When one of his sons died, he killed another, saying, How could this 
child go such a long journey alone? >So he was banished by the people, 
a* being a fool and a criminal. 


“ Thus a fool is as void of sense and discernment as an animal. You 
have heard of the son-killer, now hear the story of the fool and his 
brother.” 


Story of the fool and his brother. 


A certain stupid fellow was 
talking in a crowd of men. Seeing 
a respectable man sonvj way off, he said : “ That man there is brother to me, 
• • 1 shall inherit his property, but I am no relation to him, I am not 
liable for bis debts.” When tho fool said this, even the stones laughed at- 
hiui. 


41 Thus fools show folly, and people blinded by the thought of their 
own advantage belmvc in a very wonderful v iy. So you have heard the 
Ntory of the fool and his brother, now hear tho story of tho man whoso 
father followed a strict vow of chastity.” 


• A punctually recurring pun! Tho word can either mean “oilmen” or “Unc¬ 
tion.” 
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of the Brahmachdrin*s son. 


son. 


' • A certain fool was engaged in 
j relating his father’s good qualities 

in the midst of his friends. And describing his father’s superior excellence, 
he said : “ My father lias followed a strict vow of chastity from his youth, 
there is no man who can be compared with him*” When his- friends heard 
that, they said, “ How did you.combdmto.tlie world ?” He answered ^ Oh ! I 
am a mind-born son of his j” whereupon the matchless fool'was well 
laughed at by the people. * • • ’ ' 

“ Thus foolish people make self-contradictory statements, with regard 
to others. ^ ou have heart! the story of the son of the man who observed 
a stiict vow-of chastity. Hoar now the story of the astrologer.” 

Story of the astrologer who killed his There was a * certain astrologer 

• wanting in discernment. He left 
his own country with his wife and son, because he could- not earn a subsis- 
tenoe, and went to another country. There he made a deceitful display of 
his skill, in order to gain complimentary presents by ^'factitious reputation 
for ability. lie embraced his Son before the public and shed tears. When 
the people asked him why he did this, the wicked man said : “ I know the 
P asfc > fche Present, and the future, aid f; ’ at this 

child of mine will die in seven days‘from, this time': this is why I am 
weeping. Hy these words lie excited the wonder of the .people,' and when 
the seventh day arrived, lie killed his sou in tho morning, as lie lay asleep. 
When the people saw that his son was"dead, they felt confidence in his 
skill, and honoured him with presents, and so ho acquired wealth and 
returned leisurely to his own country. 

thus foolish men, through desire of wealth, go so far as to kill their 
sons^,in order t.» make a fal.-o display of prescience; the wise should not 
make mcivl.s with such. Now hear tho story of the foolish, man who was 
addicted to angor.” 

. . Ono a man was rotating* t o 

nis ehurnct* r. i • r • 1 • • i i ® 

In.s ti lends, inside a, hou-.o, the go d 

(junliti - of a man. who was listening outside. Then i pri son present said 
It is true, mv friend, that lie possev-os IjKlhy good (jualilies, hut he has 
tv.o fault - ; lie is violent and irascible.While lie was sayi.i r this ( he 
man, who was outside, <n,-rh hi.:, enter,1 hastily, and twisted 1 

>,,fe vom " 1 W* tlll ' o:lt - «i‘«l -• “ Vou foot what violence hav 1 done 

what anger have I been guilty of ?” This he said in an abu,j vo wav.iu.’ 
flamed with the fire of anger. Then the others who were there laughed 

* Cp. what Sgunaielle says in Lo Mnringo Force : 

M J a raison. (Test que je ns tvs sms point ptvprs pour U uuu ><>y, t q f( , 

veux miter won peri st tout eiu& do rac$ t qui ns te tout jamais vouh 
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.aid to him, “ Why should he speak ? You have been good enough to 
give us ocular demonstration of your anger and your violence ” 8 

“ So you see that fools do not know their own faults,' though they 
are patent to all men. Now hear about the foolish king who made hi 


daughter grow 


**"* wh ° made his - A cortain kin S ,iad a handsome 
daughter born to him. On account 


~ - ^ mm. un account 

J 11S ‘ lftectlon her, he wished to make her grow, so he quickly 
summoned physicians, and said politely to them : “ Make some preparation 

, . :l ’ T drUSS ’ order thafc daughter may grow up quicklv, and he 

naukd . a good husband/’ When the physicians heard this, they said in 
' rder to get a living out of the silly king : “ There is a medicine which will do 
an- but it can only be procured in a distant country, and while we are sending 
tor it, no must shut up your daughter in concealment, for this is the f,v,f° 

r l , t add “ wn f,, , r >"-<> »i«i this, I w 

'! ,tcr in ;. ' berc for man y JW »*mg that they were engaged 

»n bringing that medicine. And when shegrew up to be ayoung woma„°tLv 

she^.-d her to that lung telling him that she had been made to grow by the 
medicine : and he was pleased, and loaded them with heaps of wealth 
“ In tins way rogues by means of i, posture live on f 

“°' V bC r tb ° St ° r y ot :l ma “ wbo ^wed his cleverness by recovering half 

a pana. J “au 

tSfor*/ of tie man who recovered half a There was once on fin™ 

p ny'from hid servant, t ^ „„ v . a 

man living m a town, who was vain 

of Ins wisdom. And a certain villager, who had served him for a year ]> j, 

.ii atl>r, ,1 with his salary, left him and went home. And when L l!!l 
gone, the town-bred gentleman said to his wife,—” My dear, I hope you n 
not give hii»anything before he went?” She answered. «Half I “» 

1 he spent tfn panas m provisions for tho journey, and overtook that 
servant on the hank of a river, and recovered from him that half pana \„<i 

when he related it as a proof of his skill in saving money, he became 
a jMii)lif* liuighing-stock 

“ 11 whosa minds are blinded with wealth, fling away much to 

'■ N o« hear th« story of the man who toot notes of the spot ” 

t00k mu : ° f " A certain fooli8h Person, While 

travelling by sea, let a silver vest.;! 


, 

1 lKL miuum-.i- .i - 4 or raou!. > (.*>,.•• hOvumif l .... \k..i , T 

1 

t IhiHilory w No. LI in tho Avudiinfis. 

. 8'.o Felix Liiibmht, Orient und Ouidcnt, Vol. 1, p. 1W oai Uto Av.vl.tnaa trims- 
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fiom bis band into tbo water. 
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<l a . ; u,, r wnw - T1,c fo ° l took notes of the spot, observ- 

mg the edd.es and other sign* in the water, and said to himself: “I will 

" S Up fr0rn the b °ttom, when I return.” He reached the other side 
10 sea, and as lie was re-crossing, ho saw the eddies and other sj^ns 
and thinking lie recognized tho spot, he plunged into the water a^ain and 
again to recover Ins stiver vessel. When the others asked him wba Ms 
object was, he told them, and got well laughed at and abused for his P aL 

for what he Z taken . 1 , .. the “" S ^ *» other fleih 

t >0r!/ ° f tu ki "0 wh0 r ^aced the A foolish king saw from his 


flesh. 


flinf ^ m . _ palace two men below. And seeing 

" r * nr ° ,Zt 

groaned and fell on the earth and ill bccn . ° Ut aWa ^ tho 

compassion, and said to the warder • << Jl'i'S '‘IT’ "** m ° Ved ' vith 

spates of flesh were cut from him so li ® ^ Cannot ™ assua S ctl beca use 
flesh by way of compensation The w-fT m °? thaii fivo palas oE 

cut off, does ho live oven if von mv i • '? : ‘ " hcn a uwn’a head is 

outside and had his laugh out £? Z l T'ff Then be went 

1 Mbcenoiit, md hmj^’hjno.J ““ from "ko» 

- how to .how 

n wicked female n wc t!e h t.' . ?” another, applied to 

ttnt, if A- killedtr " I o"™’™? fv ** "" “ l»r 

•on fould crlninl, he!..„** to dmnitjr, another 

tin. ndviee, anothjr <« ««* out 

1 ' o" going t„ kill the h ,„ ■ ‘ " 

another. Supposing a aocond Is not born to you wh-u ‘ i b to ® efe 
that good old woman dissuaded her from crime ’ ’ > ° U <l ° 


from the Chin •• hy Stanislas Jnlien Paris issn ... 

ItaMX.) lie compares ,. story of on Irishman who was hin, 'w , foUnJ (No. 

a-bi.-t iu 1 m ruling hk thip. As tho w-^.a ^ ^ * . 1 y 1 ^ Wnimt-U M.iUf, r 

rt 11 . 

tho nul-fvnce, round stem. j,m .riicit w-enl down eo \ 1 «* H' notch 

00mabftck ” VoL tl, p. 6 a; note. Liohrecht th^hoTa -'“i 

■nr O lU i'Nld 


llii ’ATteta of ftieroklca. 800 also'Bart.h. sZftJ I * 1 ' 

Melclt nburg, vol.I.p. 319. JU,u : u Oob 1!llK ,h c „ Ua 

* Sc ® bichmht, Zux Volkakundo, j.y llii and 120, n lso 1!. „r • ,• 

\ol. I. p. 30], Kncbfiugn II, 543. This is No. CHI i u 1 ;., t , ' ' ” 1 ,i,1 '-'h'ituiitru' 
t This ia No. XLIX in the AvaJu.um ±*«Uma. 


i( So women, who associate with witches, fall into evil courses, but they 
are restrained and saved by the advice of the old. Xow, prince, hear the 
story of the man who brought the amctfalca fruit.” 

Story of the servant who tasted the A certain householder had a 

f rait * stupid servant. As the householder 

was fond of dmalaJcas , he said to his servant, “ Go, and bring me some 
perfectly sweet dmalaJcas from the garden.” The foolish follow bit every 
one, to taste if it was sweet, and then brought them, and said; “ Look* 
master, I tasted these and found them sweet, before bringing them.” And 
Lis master, seeing that they were half eaten, sent them away in disgust and 
his stupid servant too. 

“ Thus a foolish person ruins Ins master’s interests and then his own, 
and here by way of episode hear the story of the two brothers.” 

Story of the two brothers Yajnasoma There were two Brahmans, bro- 

and Kir t iso mu. thers, in the city of Pataliputra ; the 

older was called Yajnasoma and the younger Kirtisoma. And those two 
young Bf&Un nd bad much wealth derived from their father. K ; is 
increased his share by business, but Yajnasoma exhausted bis by enjoying 
and giving. Then, being reduced to poverty, lie said to his wife ; “My 
dear, how can I, who am reduced from riches to poverty, live among my 
relations? Let us go to some foreign country.” She said,— 1 “ How can we 
go without money for the journey.” Still her husband insisted,so she said 
to him: “If you really must go, then first go and ask your younger 
brother Kirtnoma for some money for the journey.” So he. went and 
asked his vounger brother for his travelling expenses, but hia* younger 
bn that’s wife said to him : “ How can wo give even the smallest surU to 
mau who has wasted his substance. For every one who falls into poverty 
When Kirtisoma heard this, he no longer felt inclined 
to give anything to his elder broth' tl 1 j he loved him. Subjection 
to bad women is pernicious ! 

Then Yajnasoma went away silent, and told that to his wife, and set 
out with her, relying upon the help of Heaven only. When they reached 
,th< wood, it happened that, as ho was going along, ho was swallowed by a 
in*»11 m t rong horpi-nt. And when bin wile juw it . .she fell on tin: ground and 
he.i •].' • I. And the serpi nt said with a human voL > to i ho lady : “ Why 
do y ii lament, my good woman r” The Bnilunan lad) answered the snake: 

* 4 II..- vu I help lamenting, mighty sir, when 3 <•> have deprived me in 
tht; rernoto spot of my only m»am of cb'lining alms?” Wh n tin- serpent 
heard tin... he brought out of hi- month a real vessel of gold and gave it 


* I'Uis iu Nu. XXX Vil la the AvaiLuias. 
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which to receive alnfls. ,,# The good 
Brahman lady said, “ Who will give me alms in this vessel, for I am a 
woman ?” The serpent said : li If anyone refuses to give you alms in it, his 
head shall that moment burst into a hundred pieces. What I say is 
true.” When the virtuous Brahman lady heard that, she said to the 
serpent, “ If this is so, then give me my husband in it by way of alms,” The 
moment the good lady said this*, the serpent brought her husband out of his 
mouth alive and unharmed. As soon as the serpent had done this, ho 
beeameaman of heavenly'appearance, and being pleased, he said to the joyful 
couple : “ I am a king of the Vidyadharas, named Kanchanavega, and by 
the curse of Gautama I was reduced to the condition of a serpent. And it 
was appointed that my curse should end when I conversed with a good 
woman. \\ hen the king of the Vidyadharas had said this, ho immediatelv 
filial the vessel with jewels, and delighted flew “up into tho sky. And 
the couple returned home with abundance of jewels. And there Yajnasoma 
lived in happiness having obtained inexhaustible wealth. 

Providouee gives to every one in accordance with his or her character. 
Hear the story of tho foolish man who asked for the barber.” 

Story of the fool irho wanted a harbor. ^ ceitain inhabitant of Karnata 

pleased his king by his daring be¬ 
haviour in battle. His sovereign was pleased, and promised to give him 
whatever he asked for, bat the spiritless warrior chose the king’s barber. 

“ -Every man chooses what is good or bad according to the measure of 
his own intellect: now hear the story of the foolish man who asked for 
nothing at all.” 

Story of the man trho n J:cd for ro~ A certain foolish man, as lie was 

thiny Mt all. . going along tho road, was asked by 

a carter to do something to make his cart balance evenly. 1^ said, “ If 
I make it right, what will y.«u give mo?” The carter answered; « I nill 
give you nothing at all.” Chon the fool put the cart even, and said, “ Gi'.o 
me the nothiug-at-ull you promised. ,f But the carter laughed al i.hn. “ 
you see, king, i<> Is are for over becoming the object of the scorn and con¬ 
tempt and reproach of men, and fall into misfortune, while the good on the 
other hand are thought worthy of honour.” 

When the prince surrounded by his ministers, had heard at nmht 
these amusing stories from Gomukha, ho was enabled to enjoy *h q> which 
refreshes the whole of the three worlds. 



% 

alms,' 1 


In the original the husband in called a vt- a l of alms,” i. f -i * <» v f ^ 

but tho pun cimnot be re hum l ia tho translation without producing ot tUll 
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CHAPTER LXII. 


1 ie nost morning Naravahanadatta got up, and wont into the presence 
of the"king of Vatsa his bring father. There he found Sinliavarman, the 
brother of the queen Padraavati and the son of the king of Ma«mdha who 
liad come there from his own house. The day passed in expressions of 
welcome, and friendly conversation, and after Naravahanadatta had had 
dinner, he returned home. There the wise Gomukha told this story at nhd.t, 
m order to console him who was longing for the society of S'aktiyaias. ° 

Story of the rear between the crows and There was in a certain place a 

the owls + i v -j . 1 

fc ieat and shady banyan-tree, which 

seemed, with the voices of its birds, to summon travellers to repose. There 
u king of tbo crows, named Meghavarna, had established his hornej and ho 
had an enemy named Avamarda, king of the owls. The king of the owls 
surprised the king of the crows there at night, and after inflicting a defeat on 
hnn and killing many crows, departed. The next morning t he king of the 
crows, after the usual compliments, said to his ministers Cddivin Adivin 
Sandlvin, Prudivin, and Chirajlvin s “ That powerful enemy, who’ has thus 
delated us, may get together a hundred thousand soldiers, and make another 
descent on us. So let some preventive measure bo devised for this case ” 
When Uijd'viu heard this, he said ; “ King, with a powerful 
either retire to another country, or adopt conciliation.” When A'divin Le n d 
thi.-, he said, “ The danger is not immediatej let, us consider the intentions 
Of the ad and our own power, and do the best we can.” TL n Sandlvin 

said, “■ King, death is preferable to submission to the foe, or retiring to 
another country. We must go and fight with that feeble enemy ; a leave 
and enterprising king, who possesses allies, conquers his foes.” Then 
Prudivin said, “ He is too powerful to he conquered in battle, but we must 
mal." a truce with him, and kill him when We get an opportunity.” Then 
Chirajxvin said, “What truce P Who will bo ambassador ? There is war 


• Sou Ikntoy’s Panchatontra, IIIrdbook, pa /. 213, Vol II. Bonfuypointa out that 
intli., .Mul.Aihirutu, Dronn'sson, one of the fow Kuuravas that bud survived the battlo, 
waa lying under a sacred flg-lreo, ou which Orowfc were sh oping. Th< u ho.... es ono , 

- on., and kill many of tho crows This suggests to him the idea of attacking tho camp 
of (ho 1 ..iulav»s. Tn tli Vrahiu to:.: tho hostile birds or, ravens and owls. Mo in the 
< "' 1 ’ k oi. ; J • Iluhrcw traiiblution. John of t'apua has "slurni,” misuudi.irstaudiiig 
'In: llolu .. (IJenfoy, Vol. I, 3 5). Ithy.-i li vid, t .... in his liyuldhLt Birth ,sp 
‘">'1 ..) that tho «t«.vy of tin* ladling teiul ' • ‘.'Vct-n tL. crow . and lho owls U told 

lvl bmgth in .Tutuku, No. 270. 
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therap n T|!!! M a ' ld tue , owIs from time immemorial; who will go to 
ttam P n. U mart be accomphshed by policy, policy is said to be the very 

fonndat.on ot empires.” When the king of the .crows heard that, he said 

theca f?;r ; tellmeif ^ k »<>w, what .was originally 

.. ‘ f fc ie ' var befc ween the crows and the owls. You shall state your 
policy afterwards.’* When Chirajivin heard this, he answered, “ It is all 

donlmr'?’’ mC ° M rate UtfceranCe - Have J' ou never heard the story of the 

Story of the ass in the panther’s shin*. ^ cer tmn washerman had a thin 

, , . . ' donkey ; so, in order to make it fat 

he used to cover it with the skin of a panther and let it loose to feed in his 
neighbour s corn. While it was eating the corn, people were afraid to 
dnve it away thinking that it was a panther. One day a cultivator, who 

fea l S 1U 113 hand ’ SaW ifc - He tho ^ hfc ifc was a panther, and through 
mvly " I"'! 7 11 ,’ and makin » himael£ humpbacked, he proceeded to creep 
awav’in t^d I 1° 7 7*7 with a Wl,en the doilko J saw him going 

with corn, h7i(7^.SS;^ WaS . :m0fc ! ,er donk ** aild boin & Primed 
to the conclusio, bat 7 a , aSlni “ e br£ ^ Then <>he cultivator came 

the foolish animal ,V\ 'i d ° nkoy ’ and refc urning, killed with an arrow 

same way our 'feud ^ t f 7 *'"** ^ ^ "*»■ “ the 

J tend with the crows is due to an inconsiderate utterance.” 

choos^Zhcl^kingT a(icdlU birds Srom For ouce u P°u a time the bird. 

„ n, were without a kin^ Thev oil 

Hcd **** «d bringing an umbrella a dumriu, L. proLj 
“ g t0 «■* *>» »»1 king of the Mt.U. I„ the mennwhito'. ere., Qj ing in 


p»»yi!,S l "”" *° i,, '“ 1 «>■». <i.«t ib. 

. 

John non h translation of tiic Uih.pudt.^ n 74 in n ’ nU nUi} m 

Zm Volkskundo, p. US. ’ Itia No. ISSHnJft 
.Tdtakus, and will be found translated in Rhys Davids’ Introduction' V , .' lUon of t h» 
Birth Stories, p. v. ° c to lua Buddhist 

V. i Driran.v •l.uvb, u. \' ji . nr, g*a whw< , . 

lil are given ; Thousand and one Nights (Wed, III. 923). j„ a , “ " r - No * 

Ws choose a peacock king. (JEsop, Faria, 183. Oeracs, 53).' (Bcn%,' v7 1 7 
Z * 7 ') 6,80 “Iso litebreoht, Zur Yolkaknnde, p. Ho, Weeken d, df . Wondimho March ' 
p. 421, Do Guhernatiu, Zoological Mythology, Vol. 11. p. 200. 8o< 

au apologue in which the owl prevents (he crow’s boiug mudo king. b vC V p , J * 
llavids’ Buddhist Birth Storios, p. 292. ° 1 9 
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the dr .bow, saw it, and said; “You fools, are there not other birds 
cuckoos and .so on that you must make this cruel-eyed unpleasant-lookin- 
wicked bird king ? Out on the inauspicious owl! You must elect a heroic 

king whose name will ensure prosperity. Listen now, I will tell vou a 
tale. 

Story of the elephants and the hares * There is a great lake abounding 

water, called Chandrasaras. And 
on its bank there lived a king of the hares, named S'ilimukha. Now, once 
on a time, a leader of a herd of elephants, named Chaturdanta, came there to 
drink water, because all the other reservoirs of water were dried up in the 
drought that prevailed. Then many of the hares, who were the subjects 
of that king, wore trampled to death by Chaturdanta’s herd, while entering 
the lake. When that monarch of the herd had departed, the hare-kin- 
S'ilimukha. being grieved, said to a hare named Vijaya in the presence of the 
others ; “ Now that that lord of elephants has tasted the water of this lake 
he will come here again and again, and utterly destroy us all, so think of some 
expedient in this case. Go to him, and see if you have any artifice which 

W1,ls "' : 0, ' n0t - For you know b : ;u,d expedients, and 

are an ingenious orator. And in all cases in which you have been engaged 
the result I,as been fortunate. 1 ' When despatched with these words, the 
hare was pleased, and went slowly on his way. And following up the track 
ot the herd, he overtook that elephant-king and saw him, ami being deter¬ 
mined somehow or other to have an interview with the mighty bean, the 
wise hare climbed up to the top of a rock, and said to the elephant • “ I am 
the ambassador of the moon, and this is what tbo god says to you’ by mv 
mouth ; ‘ I dwell in a cool lake named Chandrasaras ;f thero dwell hares 
whose king T am, and T love them well, and thence I am known to men as 
the cool-rayed and the hare-marked ;+ now thou hast defiled that lake and 

, ' th08 ° I,ar08 ,,f Jo that again, thou shalt receive thy 

'lue recompense from me.’ ” When the king of elephants heard this speech of 
the crafty hare s, lie said m his terror ; “ I will never do so again • T mint 
'hew respect to the awful moon-god.” The bare said,--So come, my 

Knatchl, " n ' 223 ' Symeon Soth, W, John of 
a Do, Pie L'< “ ,l " l rif* hon (I lm 1483 > «. Spanish translation, XXXVI, 

"V, ,7 UU " S , Uha , , l‘ 1 * 16 ' Llrru “• 8 bnmitres, 246 ; Cabinet dcs Y&m. XVU, 

tJh ZfJ:": 13 ™ innU > &•*«» origin. For the deceiving ol tbo oloplmnt 
1,1 oompwtis Discipline. Clarion] is XXIV. (B n f. .. 

P. re. ’ * tJe ° 1)0 anWn * ti9 - Zoological Mythology, Vol. jj’ 

t •# e. raooti-lftko. V 

fi„, \ m00U Tho lrin ' ln » f ' nd » h«ro in the moon where wo 

u, ' a * 'uun. J>m dog, tunl hie bo h.” le wo 
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icnd, I pray, and we will shew him to you.” After saying this, the hare 
led the king of elephants to fhelake, and shewed him the reflection of the 
moon in the water. When the lord of the herd saw that, he bowed before 
it timidly at a distance, oppressed with awe, and never came there again. And 
Silmiukha. the king of the liaros, was present, and witnessed the whole 
transaction, and after honouring that hare, who went as an ambassador, he 
lived there in security. 

When the crow had told this story, he went on to say to -the birds, 
“ Tllis “ tll( ; ri ol ifc of king, whose name alone eusures none of his sub- 
jects being injured. So why does this base owl, who cannot see in the day, 
deserve a throne ? And abase creature is never to he trusted, hear tin *9 
in proof of it.” 


Story of the bird , the hare , and the Once on a time I lived in a cer- 

cat.* . 

tom free, and below me in the same 
tree a bird, named Kapinjala, bad made a nest and lived. One dav lie went 
away somewhere, and be did not return for many days. In tho mcan- 
wb.le a bare came and took possession of lus nest. After some days Kapiu- 
ja a returned, and an alt ercation arose between him and the hare, as both laid 
clu.m to the nest, exclaiming ; “ It is mine, not yours.” Then they both 
set out in search of a qualified arbitrator. And I. out of curiosity, followed 
them unobserved, to sec what would turn up. After they bad gone a little 
way they saw on the bank of a lake a cat, who pretended to have tab u a vow 
Ot abstinence from injury to all creatures, with bis eves half-closed in 
meditation. They said to one another ; “ Why should we not ask this holy 


* This (.torj- is found in Wolff, T, 197, Knntchbull, 220, Symeon Seth. 00, John 
of Capua, h.; C, b, Gorman translation (Ulm 1483) O., TV, C, Spanish translation,30 
b, 38, Anv.ir-i-SuhaUi, 322, Liviv d.-» lamin'n-s. 2-5J1, Cabinet des bVos,’ 

A.N Is, -M2, Baldo Fal). XA, iu Kdeldstmid du Meril, l\>. A>. s Inedit' 2l> ]i, v 

riUcnl cat”; this concoction ho 
COnsidora to bo “■ muiuchlioh raparoe Vuria, U, Cora its gSitia 

13, Oorues, 0, I'urin, G7, Corns, 28, IWwrt, Fsbh. laMit-s, J. 21G . also V , . ’ 
blnha-a V. (IT, I and ff t wlioro tlio nit msxukgee to pot howolf tftlcon to llio" 

m ' r ' L - uni1 mU *> there Mte them. Tlio Second moment U tho foil* 

wo* a passage in Dubois's PauUntantra. Tho third!* 
the object of coat -Ulion. thi for which he compares Pjkmdms, r. 21 (Bonfe* V ,i 
I, pp. 850-351); I should compare, for tho 1st moment, bli.»drus, Liln l’i ”|.\1,.U iV 
(n.coguovit Ludnnii- Judder) Apulia, I'cl •: ,,i Apcr, Ga Fonlaiim, VU, n; p ' . ’ 

for tho "hypocritical oat” U.brocht, Zur Volkakwd p. jail ThecatW ties M'omncU 
tho biirno as those of tho fox in Itoineke Fuchs (Simrock, IV nUcho Volksbthh r Vol I 
p. 138.) Seo also Do Dube math’, Zoplogic il M^tho Ogy, Vol. U, r»l. r j i t( , 

No. CXXV in the Avadanas. From Do Duberaatif?, Zoological Mythology. p (( . ^^7-028 
it appears that kapinjala moans a heath-cock, or a cuckoo. 11 ore lh»„* word appear? {j 
ho used as a proper name. 
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cat here fco declare what is just 1 Then they approached the cat and said ; 

Reverend sir, hear our cause, for you are a holy ascetic.” When the cat 
heard that, he said to them in a low voice, —“ I am weak from self-morti¬ 
fication, so I cannot hear at a distance, pray, come near me. For a case 
wrongly decided brings temporal and eternal death.” With these words 
the cat encouraged them to come just in front of him, and then the base 
creature killed at one spring both the hare aud Kapinjala. 

“ So, you see, one cannot confide in villains whose actions are base. 
Accordingly you nust not make this owl king, for he is a great villain.” 
W hen the crow said this to the birds, they admitted the force of it, and 
gave up the idea of anointing the owl king, and dispersed in all direc¬ 
tions. And the owl said to the crow ; “ Remember ; from this day forth 
you and I are enemies. Now I take my leave of you.” And he went away 
l i a rage. But the crow, though he thought that he had spoken what 
was right, was for a moment despondent. Who is not grieved when ho 
has involved himself in a dangerous quarrel by a mere speech ? 

“ So you see that our feud with the owls arose from an inconsiderate 
utterance. Having said this to the king, Cliirajivin continued, “ The 
owls are numerous and strong, and you cannot conquer them. Numbers 
prevail in this world, hear an instance.” 


Story of the Brahma;, the goat, and - A Brahman had bought a <r 0 at 
the royum.* , ° £> t 

. , and was returning from a village 

with it on In r, when he was seeu on the way b, munv rogue* who 

w„ned to deprive him ot the goat. And one of them came up to him and 
pretending to be in a great state of excitement, said ; - Brahman, how’come 
you to have this dog on your shoulder ? But it down.” When the Brabnvm 
heard that, lie paid no attention to it, but went on his way. Then two more 
earne up and said the very same thing to him. Then he began to doubt and 
went along examining the goat carefully, when three other rascals came up 
to him and said : “ How comes it that you carry a dog and a sacrificial thread 
at the same time ? Surely you must he a hunter, not a Brahman, and this 


, nt . ' l !*° 3rl J stor7 m r!en %’s translation of the third book of tho Panclia- 

1. i; . V. 8 t ? nslation of th Hitopedo&. p. 110. Wolff. I. 205, Knatchbi.U, 

XXXVuT - '• 6 ~' t-'apua, i., I. 1,., German transi tion O., VI, 0, Spanish 

T-- vtt' * m1 ’Anvai-i-Sohiiili, 331, Livie dm Lumidroj, 254, Cabinet des 
'?• 1,4 . Bonf.y translates a rct.Toncc to it in Panini. Ho ah ws that there is 

°“ m ° { ll,H «tory in the Goala Iiomanorum, 132. In Porlini, Novel VHI, apoa- 

eanlis persuaded tint his kids aro capons. Op. I 

17 -• r-iobrocht’s translation of JOunlop, not* the 

n.tw«"|..„, 232. (Ben fey Vol. 1. pp. 355-357.) ts c o also Till Eulonspiogel, o. CO 
*” Deutuohc Volksl.dcher, Vol. X, p. *52 ' 
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is the dog with the help of which you kill game.” When the Brahman 
heard that, he said: “ Surely some demon has smitten my smht and 
bewildered me. Can all those men be under the influence of an optical 
delusion ?” Thereupon the Brahman flung down the goat, and after 

bathing, returned home, and the rogues took the goat and made a satisfac- 
tory meal off ifc. 

Alter Ohirajivin had told this tale, he said to the king of the crows • 
“ So you see, king, numerous and powerful foes are hard to conquer So 
you had better adopt, in this war with powerful foes, the following 
expedient, which I suggest. Pluck out some of my feathers* and leave me 
under this tree, and go to that hill there, until I return, having accomplish! 
ec my o -ject the king of the crows agreed, and plucked out some of his 
' 1LrS .’ ab ! m ilu ” or > a "J placed him under the tree, and went off to the 
mountain with Ms Mowers : and Ohirajivin remained lying flat under the 
nee which was his home. 

followers and^bo’ °' vls ’ Avamarda, came there at night with his 

Ohirajivin utter d a 7 l7 ^ t T^® ° r ° W °" the tree ’ At that moment 
„ J “ t0 "° d a leeble tiaw bel »"', and the king of the owls hearing it 

WisTd I r W ,,lm VS' 1 ! ther ®- Ll -toMsbmcnt he aJked him wio 

tw hii voic UI l ‘ in v‘r *» 

Inner v tT ^ 1 ’ 1 am Chirajmn, the minister of that 

the advi T 1 e WlShed t0 make anattackoQ you in accordance with 

o b If T ; ?® n 1 wbuk * d «*““ ministers,and said 

■ i, , 0 V,!i " :T t 10B ' and if 1 am - lued by you. in that ease 

yo will not make war with the powerful king of the owls. But you will 

o propitiate him, if you have any regard for policy.’ When 
the foolish king of thee sekamed. < This iliimv i< a 

partisan of my enemies,’ and in his wrath, he and his followers pcek-d 

2 2, i 2 m '\ i0 m S(at °- And 1)0 under the tree' 

and wont oft somewhere or otbei with I,is followers.” When Ohiraiivin 

had said this, he sighed, and turned hi, face to the ground. And then (he 

S® ' to do with ch 

jivm. When his minister Dipta.iayana heard this, he said, “Good peonlo 

‘tocLt, 1 ? ■” ■» .«4 L 

For once on a time there was a 


Story of the old merchant and his 


youuu uife.f , . , -—- 

certain merchant in a certain town, 

* Bcnfoy compares this with the story of Zopyrus. Ho flunks that the Iudi ima 
hametl the story trom tho Greeks. Poo also AvadAnas. No. V, Vol. 1. P 

t Beufoy compares Wolff, I, 210, Kuatchhull, 237, gymeou gulli n' f,.i T . 

Of Capca i., 2, German translation (Ulm., 14S3J No. VIII, 6, Spanish transUbm 


A^b^hough old, managed to many by the help of his wealth a young girl 
of the merchant caste. And she was always averse to him on account of 
his old age, as the bee turns a way from the forest-tree when the time of 
flowers is past.^ And one night a thief got into his house, while the 
husband and wife were in bed ; and, when the wife saw him, she was afraid, 
and turned round and embraced her husband. The merchant thought that 
a wonderful piece of good fortune, and while looking in all directions for 
the explanation, he saw tlie thief in a corner. The merchant said ; “ You 
have done me a benefit, so I will not have you killed by my servants.” 
And so he spared his life and sent him away. 

“ So we ought to spare the life of this Chirajivin, as he is our benefac¬ 
tor.” When the minister Diptanayana had said this, ho remained silent. 
Then the king of the owls said to another minister, named Vakramisa, 
“ What ought we to do ? Give me proper advice.” Then Vakranasa said, 
“ He should be spared, for he knows the secrets of our foes. This quarrel 
b< tween the enemies’ king and his minister is for our advantage. Listen, 
and I will tell you a story which will illustrate it.” 


Story of the Brahman, the thief and A certain excellent Brahman re- 

tlc llakshasa *t ceived two cows as a donation. A 

thief happened to see them, and began plotting how to carry them off. At 
that very time a llakshasa was longiugto eat that Brahman. It happen¬ 
ed that the thief and the llakshasa, as they were going to his house at 
night to accomplish their objects, met, and tolling one another their 
errands, went together. When the thief and the llakshasa entered the Brah¬ 
man’s dwelling, they began to wrangle* The thief said ; “ I will carry off 
the oxen first, for if you lay hold of the Br&liman first, and lie wakes up, 
how can I get the yoke of oxen ?” The llakshasa said; “ By no means !• 
I will first carry off the Brahman, otherwise he will wake up with the noise 
of the feet of the oxqu, and my labour will all be in vain.” While tins was 
going on, the Brahman woke up. Then he took his sword, and began to 
recite a charm for destroying Rakshasas, and the thief and the ll&kshasa 
both fled. 


“So the quarrel between those two, Chirajivin and the king of tho 


XXX VIII, a., Doni, 4-1, Aiivar-i-Suhaiii, 336, Livro !<s Lumiercs, 209, Cabinet 
■h-t s, XVII, M9. (Bonfey’a Puiidiiituntra, Vol. 1, p. 300.) JScj also La Fon¬ 
t-lino, IX, p. Id. 

* l)r. Korn vyatita-push) i-kdlatvud. Tho Sanskrit College MS. liua tho 

reading of Dr. Brocklmue's text. 

t Cp. WoliT, I, 212, Knatehbull, 238, Symoon S<.t lx, p. 04, John of f’lpui i., 2, 
1», Otnun iramlntion (Ulm, 1483) P., I, 1 Spamdi fcranslati. a, XXXVIII, a., 
I>Oni, 45, iVnvdr^i-Suhaili, 338, Livro doe Lnmiftroti, 201, Cabinet dos Fees, XVII, 
idi. (Bcuhy, Vol. T, p. 308.) 
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crows, will be to our advantage, as the quarrel between the thief and the 
Rakshasa was to the advantage of the Brahman.” When Yakranasa said 
this the king of the owls asked his minister Prakdrakarna for his opinion, 
and he answered him ; “ This Chirajivin should be treated with compassion, 
as be is in distress, and has applied to us for protection : in old time S'ivi offer¬ 
ed Ins flesh for the sake of one who sought his protection.* When the kino- 
of the owls heard this from Prakarakarna, he asked the advice of his minister 
Kniralochana, and he gave him the same answer. 

Then the king of the owls asked a minister named Raktaksha, and he 
being a discreet minister, said to him j “ King, these ministers have done 
their best to ruin you by impolitic advice. Those, who know poliev, place 
no confidence m the acts of a hereditary enemy. It is only a fool that 
though he sees the fault, is satisfied with insincere flattery.” 

Story of the carpenter and hie xcife.\ ' P ' 0r once on a time there was a 

intsf. 1 t? ‘ ue c “ ri> “ w 

to th ° Tf f ‘r ' vit0 - h " 

““K “ . p t „Trf T r tnoj ; , shc “ a 

with a nunil if I ' 1 1 u- ° US ,c’ and t l0n secretl J came back into it, and 
"1 Papi1 0f hM h,d himself under the bed. As for the wife she sum- 

the wicked woi Z? " h ' lu sll ° was sifctin S with him on the bed, 

out Zm i aPPeU6d t0 t0Uch her ^sband with her foot, and found 
asked her kT i Z AnJ " m ° ment paramour, bei, g puzZ 

When the carpenter heard this hypocritical speech of the adnlfn™ 
l,C ** **** ** r the bed, and said to his pupil- “ You Jav ’ 

m “*• ** ^ » id «-“■ -—W Zl 5r»s 

* See Chapter \TT of this work. 

t Itonfoy compares the .Ambiti vortion, Wolfl', I 214 i.-n.,* ,, 

S' ft. 06, John Of Capua i., 8, b., German translation (Utm i p” ^ vmr °« 

trar. liition, XXXVU1, 1,., Deni, 47. Anvar-i-Snl.-uli, 340 Yu,, rt ’ 1 '' 

SXXTXZ 1 m - >• - . .. ~ 
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carried 

them about. 

“ So an undiscerning blockhead, though he sees a crime committed 
before his eyes, is satisfied with hypocritical flattery, and makes himself 
ridiculous. So you must not spare Chirajivin, who is a follower of your 
enemy, for, if not carefully watched, he might slay your Majesty in a moment, 
like a disease.” When the king of the owls heard Raktaksha say this, he 
answered ; “ It was in trying to benefit us that the worthy creature was 
reduced to this state. So how can we do otherwise than spare his life? 
Besides, what harm can he do us unaided ?” So the king of the owls rejected 
the advice of Baktaksha, and comforted that crow Chirajivin. Then Chira¬ 
jivin said to the king of the owls, “ Wluit is the use to mo of life, now 
that I am in this state ? So have logs of wood brought me, in order that 
I may enter the fire. And I will ask the fire as a boon, that I may be 
born again as a:, owl, in order that I may wreak my vengeance upon this 
king of the crows.” When he said this, Baktaksha laughed and said to 
him ; “ By the favour of our master you will be well enough off : what 
need is there of fire ? Moreover you will never become an owl, us long as 
you have the nature of a crow. Every creature is such as he is made by 
the Creator.” 

Story of the mouse that teas turned into For once on a time a hermit 

a maiden.* found a young mouse, which had 

escaped from the claws of a kite, and pitying it, made it by the might of his 
asceticism into a young maiden. And lie brought her up in his hermitage ; 
and, when he saw that she bad grown up, wishing to give her to a powerful 
husband, he summoned the sun. And lie said to the situ ; “ Marry this maiden, 
whom I wish to give in marriage to some mighty one.” Then the sun 
answered, “ The cloud is more powerful than I, he obscures me in a moment.” 
When the hermit heard that, ho dismissed the sun, and summoned the cloud, 
and made the same proposal to him. He replied, “ The wind is more powerful 
than I: ho drives mo into any quarter of the heaven ho pleases.” When 
the hermit .j;ot this answer, ho summoned the wind and made the same 
proposal to him. And the wind replied, “The mountains are stronger 

* The- doiy ia found in tho Arabic version, Wolff, I, 210. Knitnhbnll, 243, 

8>um «>u Seth, 08, John of Capua, i., 4, b., German translation (TJ)ni, 1483) P. IV, b., 
Spain h trrmb ition. XXXIX, a., Doni, 60, Anvdr-i-Suhaili. 355, Livro dca Lumieros, 

, 27\K C-.bin.-t .. > Fern, XVII, 460, I*a Foutaine, IX, 7, Politr, Mylholngi- dm Unb t, 
n, 571, llitopadcia, (rnmilar in somo rcapoota) Johnson, p. 108, M*babhiiriito, XII, 

(HI, 515) v. 4254 and IT. Benfoy c*»mparo3 alao Ur torv of tb< mi which wan 
ahurigod into a virgin, Babrius, 32. It i* wd to b® feopd in Atrattifl (400 B. C.) . 

(Ill i.Fv, Vol. I, pp. 373 and./.) Hco tvluo Do Oubernatia, Zoulogical Mythology, 

Vol.II, p. 65. 
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sat on the bed, upon his head, with the help of his pupil, and ( 


liian I, for I cannot move them.” When the groat hermit heard this, he 
summoned the Himalaya, and made tho same proposal to him. That 
mountain answered him; “ The mice are stronger than I am, for they 
dig holes in me.” 

Having thus got these answers in succession from those wise divinities, 
the great riahi summoned a forest mouse, and said to him, “ Marry this 
maiden.” Thereupon the mouse said, “ Shew me how she is to be got 
into my hole.” Then the hermit said, “ It is better that she should re¬ 
turn to her condition as a mouse.” So ho made her a mouse again, and 
gave her to that male mouse. 

So a cieatuie returns to what it was, at tho end of a long peregrina- 
tion, accordingly you, Chirajivin, will never become an owl.” 1 
Iiaktakslia said this to Chirajivin, the latter reflected ; « Tins king has not 
acted on the advice of this minister, who is skilled in policy. All those 

others are foola, so my object ia ' 1.7 White he was thus reflecting, 
tho king of the owls took Chirajivin with hitttto hU own-fortress, oon- 
lc mg in las own strength, disregarding the advice of Raktaksha. And Ghira- 

* . lfc h5s and fed with pieces of meat and other 

ehcacies by him, soon acquired as splendid a plumage as a peacock * One 
i' : Chirajivin said to the king of tho owte? « King, 1 will go and 

encourage that king of the crows and bring lam back to his dwelling, in 

order llu ay attack him this night and slay him, and that I may 

niakef som am for this favour of yours. Bat do rbify yonr 

door with grass and other things, and remain in the cave where your nests 
are, that hey may not attack you by day.” When, by saving this, 
Chirajivin had made tho owls retire into their cave, and barricade (he door 
and the approaches to the cave, with grass and leaves, he went hack to his own 
nig. And with him ho returned, carrying a brand from a pyro, nil ablaze in 
, :' A, ; ni ' ! f that followed him had a pioee of wood ' 

aanging . own (com bn l eak. And the moment he arrived, ho sot on lire 

‘ tl, “ c:lvc * m ul ‘ich were thorn owls, creatures that are blind by 

day, which had been barricaded with dry grass and other stuff J 

And m cry crow, iu the , way, throw down at tin, same time his piece 
of wood, and so kindled a lire and burnt the owls, king and and all.J 

* This reminds one of Buhrius, Fuhuhi LXX1I. 

t r follow the Kauskrit Co,I :<je M? which reads bt.tfmi nut bhanji m i 

\ 8 «• Liehruoht's notes on the .Vvmliinas, translated by Stanislas Julian aunt no' 

of Ins" Z in VolkBkunde.” He adduces an Enylih popular ifiipci.viiion. u' Tj 
country people to thoir sorrow know tho Cornish chough, oullml Pyrrhoeorax t 0 i, ** 
ouly a thief, but an incendiary, and privately to act house; >u fi n . ;ia a , 4 l ( j ? ^ ^ 
what tboy tlnd probtublo. It ifl very uj«t to catch up lighted stir- Us, H0 y lolv • *’ 
stances of houses being sot on fire by its means/' So a panvl sets a bouso on lire" in ' 
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the king o£ the crows, having destroyed his enemies with the help of 
Chirajivin, was highly delighted, and returned with his tribe of crows to 
his own banyan-tree. Then Cfhirajivin told the story of how he lived among 
his enemies, to king Meghavarna, the king of the crows, and said to him ; 
“ Your enemy, king, had one good minister named Raktaksha ; it is be¬ 
cause he was infatuated by confidence, and did not act on that minister’s 
advice, that I was allowed to remain uninjured. Because the villain did 
not act on his advice, thinking it was groundless, I was able to gain the 
confidence of the impolitic fool, and to deceive him. It was by a feigned 
semblance of submission that the snake entrapped and killed the frogs.” 

A certain old snake, being unablo 


Story of the snake and the frogs * 


to catch frogs easily on the bank of 


a lake, which was frequented by men, remained there motionless. And when 
he was there, the frogs asked him, keeping at a safe distance ; “ Tell us, 
worthy sir, why do you no longer eat frogs as of old ?” When the snake was 
asked this question by the frogs, he answered, “ While I was pursuing 
a frog, I one day bit a Brahman’s son in the finger by mistake, and he died. 
And his father by a curse made me a bearer of frogs. So how can I eat 
you now? On the contrary I will carry you on my back.” 

When the king of the frogs hoard that, he was desirous of being 
carried, and putting aside fear, he came out of the water, and joyfully mounted 
on the l ick of the snake. Then the snake, having gained his good-will by 


carrying him about with his ministers, represented himself as exhausted, and 
said cunningly ; “ I cannot go a step further without food, so give me some¬ 
thing to eat. How can a servant exist without subsistence ?” When the 
frog-king, who was fond of being carried about, heard this, lie said to him ; 
“ Eat a few of 1113 ' followers then.” So the snake ate all the frogs in suc¬ 
cession, as he pleased, and the king of the frogs put up with it, being blinded 
with pride at being carried about by the snake. 

“Thus a fool is deceived by a wise man who worms himself into his 
confidence. And in the same way I ingratiated myself with your enemies 
and brought about their ruin. So a king must be skilled in policy and 


, otory by Anvtuld of Carcnsa&s (Liobrocht’s translation of I umlop’s History of Fiction 
p. 2«>;s.) Bt i’it v thinks that this idea originally earn? from Graeco (Panohatantra, Vol. 
T, 3S3.) Cp. also Pliny’s account of the i( inccndiaria avis in Kulin’s llerabkunffc 
des Feui-Pa, p. 31. 

* Thv s tory is found in Wolff, I, 220 ; Knatchbull, 2,30, Symcon Seth, 70, John 
of Capua, i., 0, German. translation (Ulm, 1483) Q. I, Spanish translation, XL, h.. 
An M-i-Suhaili, 364, Iivro do< Guinnros, 283, Cabinet dcs Fks, XIf[, .167, Hito- 
p ur - L, Johnson’s translation, p. 1X2. llcnf- y compar-:: the western fihlo of tin sick 
linn Thin iH told in tlio Kuthd Surit Sdgara, X, 03, 61. 120, and j/\ uud v» II bo 
found fu?thor 011 , (Bcnfoy, Vol, I, p. 384.) 
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self-restrained ; a fool is plundered by his servants and slain by his foes at 
will. And this goddess of prosperity, O king, is ever treacherous as gam¬ 
bling, fickle as a wave, intoxicating as wine. But she remains as persistently 
constant to a king, who is self-contained, well-advised, free from vice, and 
knows differences of character, as if she were tied with a rope. So you 
must now remain attentive to the words of the wise, and glad at the slaughter 
of your enemies, rule a realm free from opponents.” When the minister 
Chirajivin said this to the crow-king Meghavarna, the latter loaded him 
with honours, and ruled as he recommended. 

When Gomukha had said this, he went on to say to the son of the 
king of Yatsa ; “ So you see, king, that even animals are able to rule 
prosperously by means of discretion, but the indiscreet are always ruined 
and become the laughing-stock of the public.” 

C/ . 7 . , . For instance a certain rich man 

Story of the foolish servant . 

had a foolish servant. He, while 
shampooing him, in his extreme folly gave him a slap on his body, (for he 
fancied in his conceit that he thoroughly understood the business while he 
really know nothing about it,) and so broke his skin. Then he was dismissed 
by that master and sank into utter despair. 

“ The fact is a man who, while ignorant, thinks himself wise, and rushes 
impetuously at any busiuess, is ruined ; hear another story in proof of it.” 


story of . le two brothers who divided Iu Malava there were two Brah- 

all that th<y hud.* man k ro th e rs, and the wealth they 

inherited from their father was left jointly between them. And while 
dividing that wealth, they quarrelled about one having too little and the 
other having too much, and they made a teacher learned in the Vedas 
arbitrator, and he said to them ; u You must divide every single thing into 
two halves, in order that you may not quarrel about the inequality of the 
division.” When the t wo fools heard this, they divided every single thing 
into two equal parts, house, bods, ct cetera ; in fact all their wealth, even 
the cattle. They had only one female slave ; her also they cut in two. 
When the king heard of that, he punished them with the confiscation of 
all their property. 

“ So fools, following the advice of other fools, lose this world and the 
next. Accordingly a wise man should not serve fools r he should serve v Uo 
men. Discontent also does harm, for listen to this tale.” 

The story of the mendicants who be - Fhero wore some wandering men. 

came emaciated from discontent. dicants, who became fat by being 

satisfied with what they got by wav of alms. Some friends saw this and 
began to remark to one another ; " A\ ell! these mendicants arc fat 
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enough, though they do live on what they get by begging.” Then one of 
them said, —“ I will shew you a strange sight. I will make these men 
thin, though they eat the same things as before.” When he had said this, 
lie proceeded to invite the mendicants for one day to his house, and gave them 
to eat the best possible food, containing all the six flavours.* And those 
foolish men, remembering the taste of it, no longer felt any appetite for the 
food they got as aims; so they became thin. So that man who had enter¬ 
tained them, when he saw these mendicants near, pointed them out to his 
friends, and said; “ Formerly these men were sleek and fat,because they were 
satisfied with the food which they got as alms, now they have become thin, 
owing to disgust, being dissatisfied with their alms. Therefore a wise man, 
who desires happiness, should establish his mind in contentment ; for dis¬ 
satisfaction produces in both worlds intolerable and unceasing grief.” When 
he had given his friends this lesson, they abandoned discontent, the source 
of crime ; to whom is not association with the good improving? “Now 
king, hear of the fool and the gold.” 


• Story of the fool who saw gold in the A certain young man went to a 

Water .t tank to drink water. There the 

fool saw in the water the reflection of a golden-crested bird, that v is sitting 
on a tree.J This reflection was of a golden hue, and, thinking it was real gold, 
he entered the tank to get it, but ho could not lay hold of it, ns it kept; 
appearing and disappearing in the moving water. But as often as he 
ascended the bank, be again saw it in the water, and again and again ho 
entered the tank to lay hold of it, and still lie got nothing. Then his 
father saw him and qh^stioned him, and drove away the bird, and then, 
when he no longer saw the reflection in the water, explained to him the 
whole tiling, and took the foolish fellow home. 

£ : Thus foolish people, who do not reflect, aro deceived by false suppo¬ 
sitions, and become the source of laughter to- their enemies, and of sorrow 
to their friends. Now hear another talc of some great fools.” 

story 0 /the servants who kept rain off The Camel of a certain merchant 

the trunks.*} gave wa ^ un d cr its load on a journey. 

He said to his servants, “I will go and buy another camel to carry the half 
of this camel’b load. And you must remain hero, and take particular care 
that, if it clouds over, the rain does net wet the leathe r of these trunks, which 
ure full of clothes.” With these words the merchant left the servants by 
the side of the camel, aud went off, and suddenly a cloud came up and began to 


* ». e. sweet, salt, neid, string' ni, hitter, and pungent, 
t Thn iNo. XJAM in th* Ava-lunan. 

X Xtn.k 1//* should bo no doubt 'anokvhu on Dr. Broeklivus’s system. 
| _ r iV 3i 1 .V vadu’oi :> 
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discharge rain. Then the fools said ; “ Our master told us to take care that 
the rain did not touch the leather of the trunks;” and after they had made 
this sage reflection, they dragged tho clothes out of the trunks and wrapped 
them round the leather. The consequence was, that the rain spoiled the 
clothes. Then tho merchant returned, and in a rage said to his servants • 
“ You rascals ! Talk of water ! Why the whole stock of clothes is spoiled 
by the rain.” And they answered him ; “ You told us to keep the rain off 
the leather of tho trunks. What fault have we committed ?” He answer¬ 
ed; “I told you that, if the leather got wet, the clothes would bo spoiled : 
I told it you in order to save the clothes, not the leather.” Then he 
placed the load on another camel, and when he returned home, imposed a 
fine on his servants amounting to the whole of their wealth. 

“ Thus fools, with undiscerning hearts, turn things upside down, and 
ruin their own interests and those of other people, and give such absurd 
answers. Now hear in a few words the story of the fool and tho cakes.” 

Story of the fool and the cakes.* A certain traveller bought eight 

,, cakes for a pana; and he ate six of 

them without being satisfied, hut his hunger was satisfied bv eating the 
sevonth. Then the blockhead exclaimed; “I have been cheated; why 
■d I not etd tins cake, which has allayed tho pangs of hunger, first of 
n 1 . hy did 1 waste those others, why did I not store them up ?” J u 
these words ho bewailed the fact that his hunger was only gradually 
satisfied, and tho people laughed at him for his ignorance. 

the door 8ef Va,U Wh ° loo1icd a f ter A certain merchant said to his 

r i ^ foolish servant; “ Take care of the 

■••aid thiO S ,0P f 1 al “ g0l "f l' 0 " 10 f ° r a moment - After the merchant had 

ff• w W V Y 7JS: T to ° k l ’" **** o» bis IL 

. " tD f° an VHtom. Audae bo wa* ,■ turning 1'. 

master met him and gave him a scolding. And he answer 1 « r°’l 
taken care of this door as you told me." . 1 ** a ' 0 ' 

” So a fo.d, who attends only < o the words of an order and docs 
understand the mecuun . 1 tMmant v ,, ,, 

" f “* *** *" , S »™ ’ill**., look , buffolo 

, .. - . belonging to a certain man and bill 

- “ '” Wc vill »S«. • *. » b.njo„.l TO , aividi,, ‘ 

* This is No. LX VI in tho Av/uUnas. * S 

t Op. tho 37tli *lory in Siciliunisrho Man hen, v.o r f• j n ojq r 
d to go to th* mass «ti 1 aho lid to him « Gi usa if vo„ ‘J ‘ 7, UBtt 11 moth ? r 
or,.., TOO.” (M. «v. n„, „v, aJTorSZtiT * 

ofi its hinges and carried it to hiy mother in thu churc h. Di r m • ,u 11 it 
ttory. Uiei H “Oh* ou tho 
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ate it up. The proprietor of the buffalo weiit and complained to the 
kin£r ( and he had the villagers, who had eaten the buffalo, brought before 
him. And the proprietor of the buffalo said before the king, in' their 
presence ; “ These foolish men took my buffalo under a banyan-tree near the 
tank, and killed it and ate it before my eyes.” Whereupon an old fool 
among the villagers said, “ There is no tank or banyan-tree in our village. 
He says what is not true : where did we kill his buffalo or eat it ?” 

When the proprietor of the buffalo heard this, he said ; “ What! is 
there not a banyan-tree and a tank ou the cast side of the village ?. More¬ 
over, you ate my buffalo on the eighth day of the lunar month.” When 
the proprietor of the buffalo said this, the old fool replied, “ There is no 
east side, or eighth day in our village.” When the king heard this, he 
laughed, and said, to encourage the fool ; “ You are a truthful person, you 
never say anything false, so tell me the truth, did you eat that buffalo or did 
you not ?” When the fool heard that, he said, “ I was born three years after 
rny father died, and he taught mo skill in speaking. So I never say what 
untrue, my sovereign ; it is true that we ate his buffalo, but all the rest 
that he alleges i 3 false.” When the king heard this, he and his courtiers 
could not restrain their laughter ; so the king restored the price of the 
buffalo to the plaintiff, and fined those villagers. 

“ So, fools, in the conceit of their folly, while they deny what need 
not be denied, reveal what it is their interest to suppress, in order to get 
themselves believt*d. 

A certain foolish man had an 
angry wife, who said to him ; “ To¬ 
morrow I shall go to my father’s house, I am invited' to a feast. So if you 
do not bring me a garland of blue lotuses from somewhere or other, you 
will cease to be my husband, and I shall cease to be your wife.” Accord¬ 
ingly he went at night to the king’s tank to fetch them. And when he 
entered it, the guards saw him, and cried out; “ Who are you f” He said, 
(l I am a Brahmany drake,” but they took him prisoner ; and in the morn¬ 
ing he v \ brought L fore the king, and when questioned, ho uttered in his 
presence the cry of that bird. Then the king himself summoned him and 
questioned him persistently, and when he told his story, being a merciful 
monarch, he let the wretched man go unpunished. 

story Of tto physician who tried to And a certain Brahman said to 

cure i.uuchbt.k. a foolish physician; “Drive in the' 

b uinp on the back of my son who is deformed.” When the physician heard 
that, he said ; “ Give me ten punas, I will give you ten times as many, if I 
do not succeed in this.” Having thus made a bet, and having taken the 
ten punas from the Brahman, the phy.-ieian only tortured the hunchback 
with sweating and other remedies. But ho was not able to remove the 


Story of the fool who behaved like a 
Brahmany drake. 
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Lump ; so he paid down the hundred panas ; for who in this world would 
be able to make straight a hunchbacked man ? 

“ So the boastful fashion of promising to accomplish impossibilities 
only makes a man ridiculous. Therefore a discreet person should not walk 
in these ways of fools.” When the wise prince Naravalianadatta had 
heard, at night, these talcs of fools from his auspicious-mouthed minister, 
named Gomukha, he was exceedingly pleased with him. 

And though he was pining for S'aktiyasas, yet, owing to the pleasure 
he derived from the stories that Gomukha told him, he was enabled to get 
to sleep, when he went to bed, and slept surrounded by his ministers who 
had grown up with him. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


The next morning Naravahanadatta woke up, and thinking on his be¬ 
loved S'aktiyasas, became distracted. And thinking that the rest of the 
month, until he married her, was as long as an age, lie could not find 
pleasure in anything, as his mind was longing for a new wife. When the 
king, his father, heard that from the mouth of Gomukha, out of love for 
him, he sent him his ministers, and Vasantaka was among them. Then, 
out of respect for them, the prince of Vats a managed to recover his com¬ 
posure. And the discreet minister Gomukha said to Vasantaka ; (i Noble 
Vasantaka, tell some new and romantic tale to delight the mind of the 
crown-prince. Then the wise Vasantaka began to tell this talc. 

story of YitSodhara and LalshmUifara There was a famous Brahman in 

and the two inns oj i/.c rcator-oa ius. Malaya, named S'ridhara. And twill 

eons, of lik<? feature, were born to him. The oldest was ik med Yasodhara, 
and his younger brother was Laknbpidhara. And when they grew up, 
the two brothers set out together for a foreign country to study, with the 
approval of their fatlu r. And as they were travelling along, they reached a 
great wilderness, without water, without the shade of trees, full of burning 
sand ; and being fatigued with passing through it, and exhausted with heat 
and thirst, they reached in the evening a shady tree laden with fruit 
And they saw, at a little distance from its foot, a lake with cold and ole u 
water, perfumed with the fragrance of lotuses. They bathed in it, and 
refreshed themselves with drinking the cold water, and sitting down on 
a slab of rock, rested for a time. And when the nun set, they said tlieu* 
evening prayers, and through fear of wild beasts they climbed up the tree, 
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(pend the night there. And in the beginning of the night, many men 
rose out of the water of that tank below them, before their eyes. And one 
of them swept the ground, another painted it, and another strewed on it 
flowers of five colours. And another brought a golden couch and placed it 
there, and another spread on it a mattress with a coverlet. Another brought, 
and placed in a certain spot, under the tree, delicious food and drink, flowers 
and unguents. Then*there arose from the surface of that lake a man 
nearing a sword, and adorned with heavenly ornaments, surpassing in 
beauty the god of Love.* When he had sat down on the couch,° his 
attendants throw garlands round his neck, and anointed him with unguents, 
th< ? n ih "y all plunged again into the lake. Then ho brought out pf 
his mouth a lady of noble form and modest appearance, wearing auspicious 
garlands and ornaments, and a second, rich iu celestial beauty, resplendent 
with magnificent lorn nents.f These were both, his wives bub 

the second was the favourite. Then the first and good wife placed jewelled 
plums on the table, and handed food in two plates to her husband and her 
rual. d\ hen they had eaten, she also ato ; and then her husband reclined 
on the couch with the rival wife, and went to sleep. And the first wife 
shampooed his feet, and the second remained awake on the couch. 

Av hen the .Brahman’s sons who were in the tree, saw this, they said to 
ono anotho'r, “ Who can this be ? Let us go down and. ask the 1 ., j 3 

shampooing his feet, for all these are imi ings,” Then they got do 

undnpproaehed the first wife, and then the second saw Ya^odhara : then she 
up from the couch in her inordinate passion,while her husband *sb asleep 
ce l approaching that handsome youth, said, “ Bo my lover.” He answered’ 
“ Wicked woman, you are to me the wife of another, and I am to you a 
Ktrangy man. Then why do you speak thus ?” She answered, “ i have 
had i hundred lovers. Why arc you afraid ? If you do not believe it, look 
at these bundled rings,J for I have taken ring from each of them,” 
■\\uli these words she took the rings out of the corner of her garment 
and shewed them to him. Then Yafcdhflga said. -.1 do not care whet her 
y<>« a hundred or a hundred thousand lovers, to me you are as a 

mother ; 1 am not a person of that oort.” When tho wicked woman was 


j * t0T mporetiii ,u of water-spirit* soo Tylor’s Primitive Culture, p. lul 

..v, + - Dr " : ’, ,1li l 9 " ny lj S ht "P ,m l, ‘o oxp. wion iu Swift’s Polite Conversation 

, “ “ d 1 U(ir htt»l«ud as if eUo wore sj.it out of hia mouth.” (I.iuWoOhl Voll-s. 
K»ina , p. 405.) 

' 1 T,lH fi * ct of lilis incident brin* found in th» Ar.il.ian Kiuhla is mention.’ i l„ 

Wilson (C'.]l. i l .1 V.'oiha, Vol. JV, j. 11(>.) h 

T.-v t . , (t ..„ llj tUcs et I... I, * do 1' ludu «t du la* Purse, p. d 13 ) 
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repelled by him in this way, she woke up her.husband in her wrath, and. 
pointing to Yasodhara, said with tears, This scoundrel, while you were 
asleep, used violence to me.” When her husband heard this, he rose up 
and drew his sword. Then the first and virtuous wife embraced his feet, 
and said, “ Do not commit a crime on false evidence. Hear what I have • 
to say. This wicked woman, when she saw him, rose up from your side, 
and eagerly importuned him, and the virtuous man did not consent to her 
proposal.” When he repelled her, saying, ‘ You are to me as a mother,’ 
being unable to endure that, in her anger she woke you up, to make 
you kill him. And she has already before my eyes bad a hundred 
lovers here ou various nights, travellers who were reposing in this tree, 
and taken their rings from them. But I never told you, not wish¬ 
ing to give rise to unpleasantness. However, to-day I am necessarily com¬ 
plied to reveal this secret, lest you should be guilty of a crime. Just 
look at the rings in the corner of her garment, if you do not believe it. 
And my wifely virtue is of such a kind that I cannot tell my husband 
what is untrue. In order that you may be convinced of my faithfulness, 
see this proof of my power.” After saying this, she reduc'd that tree to 
ashes with an angry look, and restored it more magnificent than it was' bo- 
fore with a look of kindness. When her husband saw that, he was at last 
satisfied and embraced her. And he sent that second wife, the adulteress, 
about her business, after cutting off her nose, and taking the rings from tho 
corner of her garment. 

He restrained his anger, when he Ik held that student of the scripturb, 

\asodhara, with his brother, and he said to him dosponditogly ; Out of 
jealousy I ahvay • keep those wives of mine in my heart. I]ut still I have 
not been able to keep safe this wicked woman. Who can err.est the light¬ 
ning r A\ ho can go trd a disloyal woman ? As for & chaste woman, she is 
guarded hy her own modesty alone, and b dug guarded by ii, she guaid^ 
her husband in both worlds as 1 have to-day been guarded by this woman, 
vvl - patience is more admirable even il m her power of cursing. By h r 
kindiK s i have got rid of an unfaithful wife, and avoided the awful crime 
of killing a virtuous Brahman.” When he had said this, ho made 
\ usodliura rit down, mid aid to him, 14 Tell mo whence you come and 
whither you are joiftg?’ Then Ya4odhara told him hie history, and having 
grii < d his confidence, said to him out of curiosity, “ Noble sir, if it is nut' { 
a secret, tell me now, who you are, and why, though you pos-iuss such 
luxury, you dwell in t water.” V! a the man who lived in tlu water 
heard this, he said, “Hear! I will toll you.” And he began to toll Ids 
history in the following words. 


• J follow the SuiiokfU * ‘ullege MS. v. mil rca •’> /v ibhaynlo.'. m/ t , 
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Stonj of the water-genius in his pre¬ 
vious birth. 


There is a region in the south 
. the Himalaya, called ICa^mira; 

which Providence seems to have created in order to prevent mortals from han¬ 
kering after Heaven; where Siva and’ Vishnu,as self-existent deities,inhabit a 
hundred shrines, forgetting their happy homes in Kailasa and S'vetadvipa • 
which is laved by the waters of the Vitasta, and full of heroes and sages’ 
an ( proof against treacherous crimes and enemies, though powerful. There 
1 was born in my former life, as an ordinary villager of the Brahman caste, 
with two wives, and my name was Blfavas'arman. There I once struck up a 
riendship with some Buddhist mendicants, and undertook the vow, called 
the fast Uposhana, prescribed in their scriptures. And when this vow was 
almost completed, one of my wives wickedly came and slept in my bed. And 
m the fourth watch of the night, bewildered with sleep, I broke my vow. But 
a, it fell only a little short of completion, I have been born as a water-genius, 
and these two wives of mine have been born as my present wives hero. That 
wicked woman was born as that unfaithful wife, the second as this faithful 

JL!' So great was the power of my row, though it was rendered imper- 

iP/’t lf l rC, ; leli ; bei ' farmer birth, and enjoy such luxuries every 

i® . 7 rt!n dered my vow imperfect, I should never have been 

ooi n as what I am. 

broYIY 11 h ° ^ t0l( ! Y St ° ry in these words ’ lie honoured those two 
° ? ’ W1 u ° US f00d aud l ‘ ca ™ d Y garments. Then his 

f , aVUlg hcardof hcr f «rmer life, knelt on the ground, and 

ookmg ^ the moon, uttered this prayer, “O guardians of the world if I 

mu m truth virtuous and devoted to my husband, may this husband of mine 
bo at. once delivered horn the necessity of dwelling in the water and go to 

h0i !T rr‘ 8h ° Had Said tl,iS) a Cbari0t desceilded from heaven 

mm the husband and wife ascended it and went to I, * an. Nothin in 

t1 ; i ' ce T 18 dBattainablo by really chaste women. And the two B, 4 mans 

i.hen they saw that, were greatly astonished. And Yasodhara and Laksh- 

midbara, after spending the rest of the night there, t in the morning 

And » the evening t shod the foot of a tree in a lonely wilder, i 

A while they were longing to got water, they heard tl.is voice from the 

' ■■c ait a little, Brahmans ! 1 will entertain you to-day with a bath and 

■nr you are pome to my house.” Then the voice ceased, and then 

vide iT*. T , 7 ° r> a ' ,d ,nwrf “ “ d drinl - of every kind were pro 

ontlothYYwi Y hT ° Y dhman with <«b»iBbrnent to 

v : f'~ J afcd r mean? ” And arter bathing in the tank, 

uYu-ih.; dmn - hUn thCy 8aid th ° -ming prayer'and remained 
t. ICC, and m the meanwhile a handsome man appeared from it. 

ay ... uted han, und h welcomed them, and he sat down. Thereupon 
i[Uj two ^^hmun youths asked him who he was. Then the man said J 
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Story of the Brahman who became a 
Yaks ha. 


■ Long ago I was a Brahman in 
distress, and when I was in this 
condition, I happened to make friends with some Buddhist ascetics. But 
while I was performing the vow called Uposliana , which they had tang it 
me. a wicked man made me take food in the evening by force, that made 
my vow incomplete, so I was born as a Guhyaka; if ,1 had only com¬ 
pleted it, I should have been born as a god in heaven. 

« go I have told you my story, but now do you two tell me, who you are, 
and why you have come to this desert.” When Yaiodhara heard this, lie 
told him their story. Thereupon the Yaksha went on to say; It this is the 
case, I will by my own power bestow on you the sciences. Go home with a 
knowledge of them. What is the use of roaming about in foreign coun¬ 
tries?” When he had said this, he bestowed on them the sciences, and by 
his power they immediately possessed them. Then the Yaksha said to 
them, “ Now I entreat you to give me a fee as your instructor. You must 
perform, on my behalf, this Uposliana vow, which involves the speaking of the 
truth, the observing of strict chastity, the circumambulating the images of 
the gods with the right side.turned towards them., the eating only at the 
tame when Buddhist mendicants do, restraint of the mirnl, and patience. You 
must perform this for one night, and bestow the fruit of it on me, in order 
that I may obtain that divinity, which is the proper fruit of my vow, when 
completely performed.” When theYulwba said this, they bowed before 
him and granted his request., and he disappeared in that very same tree. 

And tho two brothers,-delighted at having accomplished their object 
without any toil, after they had passed the night, returned to their own 
home. There they told their adventures and delighted their parents, and 
performed that vow of fasting ior tho benefit of tho Yaksha. 1 .wn t a 
Yaksha, who taught them, appeared in a sky-chariot, and said to them ; 
“ Through your kindness 1 have ceased to bo a Vakslm. and have b come a god. 
So now von must perform this vow for your own advantage, m order that 
at vour death iou m.iv attain divinity. And in the meanwhile I give you a 
bwm by which vor will havt inexhaustible wealth." When the doily, who 
about at will, had *fd this, he wet tp heaven in Ins chfmot. 
Then the two brothers, YaSodhara and I.akshmidlmra, lived happily, having 
performed that vow, and having obtained wealth and knowledge. 

“So you see that, if men are addicted to righteousness, and do 
not, even in emergencies, desert their principles, even the gods pro¬ 
tect them and cause them to attain their objects.” Naravihamidutta, 
while Ion .dim for his beloved Saktiyasus, was much delighted with this 
marvellous story told by V&santeka ; hut having been summoned by Ids 
father at the dinner hour, l.o went to his palace with Ins mdusterS. There 
he took the requisite refreshment, and returned to Ins palace, with Go- 
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mukha and his other ministers. Then Gomukha, in order to amuse him. 
again said, —“ Listen, prince, I will tell you another string of tales.’ 

£ lory of the monkey and the porpoise.* 


There lived in a forest of urliim- 
bnras, on the shore of the sea, a king 
of monkeys, named \ alimukha, who had strayed from his troop. While 
he was eating an udvmbara fruit, it fell from his hand and was devoured 
hy a porpoise that lived in the water of the sea The porpoise, delighted at 
the taste of the fruit, uttered a melodious sound, which pleased the monkey 
so much, that he threw him many more fruits. And so the monkey went on 
throwing fruits,+ and the porpoise went on making a melodious sound, 
until a friendship sprang up between them. So every day the porpoise 
spent the day in the water near the monkey, who remained on the bank, 
and in the evening he went home. 

Then the wife of the porpoise came to learn the facts, and as she did 
not approve of the friendship between the monkey and her husband, which 
caused the latter to be absent all day, she pretended to be ill. Then the 
porpoise was afflicted, and asked his wife again and again what was the 
nature of her uckness, and what would cure it. Though he importuned 
her persistently, she would give no answer, but at last a female confidante 
oi hers said to him : « Although you will not do it, and she does not wish 
you to do it, still I must speak. How can a wise person conceal sorrow 
Iroin friends ? A violent disease lias seized your wife, of such a kind 
it. cannot bo cured without soup made of the lotus-like heart of a monkey’’* 
\\ hen the porpoise heard this from his wife’s confidant®, he reflected 
“Alas! how shall I obtain the lotus-like heart of a monkey? Is it right 

f'.n- mo tu pirn treachery against the monkey, who is my friend ? ()„ t '|. 
other hand how else can 1 cure my wife, whom I love more than my life?-- 

When the porpoise had thus reflected, ho said to his wife; “I will |,n„„ 
you a whole monkey, my dear, do not bo unhappy.” When he had 2 
this, he went to his friend the monkey, and said to him, after he ha 


* this is tho beginning of the fourth book of the Punch, itanfra. Bonfoy docs 
,wl " ' 10 httV ' bcun “ ware it was to bo found in Somadova’s work It w i0 

fitind, with the substitution of a boar for tho porpoise, in tho Sindib.ul-imn.ah and 

V - y lut ° tho 8oveu Wi • “““ms, and other European r.oUcotions 
Ti. i.', y a Piinchahintra, Vol. I, p. 420.) Soo also Liebrccht. Zuv Voilukundr n,, 

■ ' 

o . All. p. 139. It lri al jo found m tho MuhAvuaLu Avu ii'.na, p. 138 of tho Btuidhisl 

miUir% K,d <*— 
il work, w)ulo it w passing through th- pr< ,*.) 

I p'!;, ' i ' | '■•■•’'•i.h'uu.r.ehr,, Mi,,,,,,, 

' '; *V - •••" oul > V '•atinir a poH fish into ■ hid. a bone of hi 

n,al hud boon tannul Perlmpa wo ou-ht to read tddyd for tddhyd iu si. i 0 «. 


into conversation ; “ Up to this da 3 ’ you have never seen ray borne and my 
wile ; so c me, let us go and rest there one day. Friendship is but hollow, 
when friends do not go without ceremony and cat at one another’s houses, 
and introduce their wives to one another.” With these words the porpoise 
beguiled the monkey, and induced him to come down into the water, and 
took him on his back and set out. And as he was going along, the monkey 
saw that he was troubled and confused, and said, “ My friend, you seem 
to be altered to-day.” And when lie went on persistently enquiring the 
reason, the stupid porpoise, thinking that the ape was in bis power, said to 
him; “ The fact is, ray wife is ill, and she lias been asking me for tbe 
heart of a monkey to be used as a remedy ; that is why I am in low spirits 
to-day.” When the wise monkey heard this speech of his, he reflected, 
“ Ah ! This is why the villain has brought me here ! Alas ! this fellow i 3 
overpowered by infatuation for a female, and is ready to plot treachery 
against hie friend. Will not a person possessed by a demon cat his own: 
ile.-h With bis teeth ?” After the monkey had thus rolleded, he said to the 
porpoise ; “ If this is the case, why did you not inform me of this before, 
my friend ? I will go and get my heart for your wife. Foi* I have at 
present left it on the tidumbara -tree 011 which I live.* When the silly 
porpoise heard tins, lie was sorry and he. said ; Then bring it, my friend/ 
from the vditinb'rra.trcc.'" And thereupon tbe porpoise took him back to* 
the shore of the sea. When he got there, he bounded up the hank, as if he 
Lad just escaped from the grasp of death, and climbing up to the top of 
1 , t f°> t0 to* porpoise, “Off with yon, you fool 1 Does any 

amma -cop his heart outside his body? However, bv this artifice I 
have saved my life, and T will not return to you. Have you not heard 
m.v I fiend, the story of the assP” 

storu of Ut sick hot,, t: jar '. Thtro lived in a certain foruJ « 

the fwjr.f .. 

..... . , , , 1,on - vvl)u «jackal for a ministVr. 

A certain king, who had gone to hunt, once found him, and wounded him so 


* Tor sloric of ex! mat ho ,vis ■ : Unlaton’s Kiutsinu J^lk-Ta!. 
and tin.* notusiu Mi--. Stokt .*s XHh Tub . 

t Benf. y docs not 3 . m to h.ivo lioou aware of the existence of this st 


pp. 100 — 115 , 

or > Soma- 


d. vu*s work. It is i'. ui.d in ti.o Sanskrit t-xU of the lWh/lu.n , ‘‘y’"’ ' ^oirni 
the fourth kook in Henley's translation) in the Anbir ' t,M ‘ 2nl o 

1488 a, Vir. SiauiMi trni-lition. XL1V, a. XtaL*61 T V 1 / 

Q&bint 1 doe Foes XYlir, *6; lialdo lab. XIII, j n I nd^ * 

Bt ufi-y oonsidi. 1 3 . Babrius, •• Th< v th • f ux 0 \ 6n * ]K 5 

Iiifl. 1 lb* 1 * i*8 no point in the ivnuirk that if ho had \n-$ | K wouia ,! V“ h r [ - 
nguin. Tho animal ia a stag in Babrinn. It in doccivod by an a]>p«>a] J* \y , * l ’°, . Cu!no 
lu tho <rf.<la Romnnorufii tli; animal in boar, which mum . to th.- •• ir j„ n ! ,u * 

after losing successively its two oura and tail. (Ih-njtoyM FuncluUntm V 0 1 y 
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liis weapons, that he with difficulty escaped to his den alive, 
king was gone, the lion still remained in the den, and his minis¬ 
ter, the jackal, who lived on his leavings, being exhausted for want of food, 
said to him; “ My lord, why do you not go out and seek for food to the 
best of your ability; for your own body is being famished as well as your 
attendants?” When the jackal said this to the lion, he answered; “My 
friend, I am exhausted with wounds, and I cannot roam about outside my 
den. If I could get the heart and ears of a donkey to eat, my wounds would 
heal, and I should recover my former health. So go and bring me a 
donkey quickly from somewhere or other.” The jackal agreed to do so and 
sallied out. As he was wandering about, he found a washerman’s ass in a 
solitary place, and he went up to him, and said in a friendly way ; “ Why are 
you so exhausted?” The donkey answered, “ I am reduced by perpetually 
carrying this washerman’s load.” The jackal said, “ Why do you endure all 
this toil ? Come with me and I will take you to a forest as delightful as Hea¬ 
ven, where you may grow fat in the society of she-asses.” When the donkev, 
who was longing for enjoyment, heard this, he went to the forest, in which 
that lion ratfged, in the company of that jackal. And when the lion saw 
him, being weak from impaired vitality, he only gave him a blew 
with his paw behind, and the donkey, being wounded by the blow, 
was terrified and lied immediately, and did not come near the lion again, and 
the lion fell down confused and bewildered. And then the lion, not having 
accomplished his object, hastily returned to his dcu. Then the jackal, his 
minister, said to him reproachfully ; “ My lord, if you could not kill this 
miserable donkey, wbat chance i» there of your killing deer and other 
animals?” Then the lion said to him, “If you know how, bring that 
donkey again. I will be ready and kill him.” 

When the lion had despatched the jackal with these words, he wont 
to the donkey and said ; “ Why did you run away, sir ? And the donkey 
answered, “ I received a blow from some creature.” Then the jackal laughed 
and said, “Itou must have experienced a delusion. There is no such 
creature there, for I, weak as I am, dwell there, in safety. So come along 
with me to that forest, where* pleasure is without restraint.”* When he 
sai l this, the donkey was deluded, and returned to the forest. And as soon 
as the lion saw him, he came out of his den, and springing on him from 
behind, tore him with his claws and killed him. And the lion, after ho had 
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divided the donkey, placed the jackal to guard it, and being fatigued, went 
away to bathe. And in the meanwhile the deceitful jackal devoured the 
heart and ears of that donkey, to gratify his appetite. The lion, after 
bathing, came back, and perceiving the donkey in this condition, asked the 
jackal where its ears and heart were. The jackal answered him ; “ The 
creature never possessed ears or a heart, —otherwise how could he have 
returned when he had once escaped ?” When the lion heard that, he 
believed it, and ate his Qesh, and the jackal devoured what remained over. 

When the ape had told this tale, he said again to the porpoise; 
“ I will not come again, why should I behave like the jackass.” -When 
the porpoise heard this from the monkey, he returned home, grieving 
that he had through his folly failed to execute his wife’s commission, while 
he had lost a friend. But his wife recovered her former tranquillity, on 
account of the termination ot her husband’s friendship with the ape. And 
the ape lived happily on the shore of the sea. 

So a wise person should place no confidence in a wicked' person. 
How can he, who confides in a wicked. person or a black cobra, enjoy 
prosperity r \\ hen Goinukha had told this story, he again said to Nara- 
v&hanadatta, to amuse him ; “ Now hear in succession about the following 
ridiculous fools. Hear first about the fool who rewarded the minstrel,” 


A certain musician opce rave 


Story of the fool to ho gave a verbal re¬ 
ward to the musician* 

great pleasure to a rich man, by sing¬ 
ing and playing before him. He thereupon called his treasurer, and said in 
the bearing of the musician, “ Give this man two thousand panas.” The 
treasurer said, “ I will do so,” aiul went out. Then niuafcrel went 

and asked him for those panas. But the treasurer, who had an understand- 
ing with his master, refused to give them. 

Then the musician came and asked the rich man for the jianas. but ho 
said ; “ What did you give me, that 1 should make you a return ? ton 

gave a short-lived plea ure to my cars by playing on the lyre, and I gave a 

short-lived pi. asurc to your ear* by promising yon money.” -When the 
musician hoard that, lie despaired of his payment, laughed, and went home. 

“ Would not that speech of tho miser's make even a stono 1mmh ^ 
And now, prince, hear the story of tho two foolish pupils.” 

* For parallels to this story compare Liobrooht Zur Vulksktwdo, p 33 w p r j 
troftta .. l tho Ju; \ in tho N:u litr.igo. . jg f j u ^ . . 

who had much enjoyed the smell of fried oola, pay's ihr them by exhibitin' 'hi ^ ^ 

to tho owner of the cook-shop. See also p 112-of tho sumo wmlc xi r * * U, ? n '* v 
Ih it Ubelais story of Lo luequin et le Iton^c'ir exactly ixmnhto* tlu.s told in tho 
Avaduaas. He thinks that La Fontaiuo in his fable of L'Uuiu. 0 t los i*j u j,, ° 

indebted to tho story us told in Kaholais : (Lea My the a u k..* Legend gb do ljp a 

647, 618.) " ’’ VP ‘ 


Story of the teacher and his two jealous 
pupils.* 


A certain teacher had two pu¬ 
pils who were jealous of one another. 
And one of those pupils washed and anointed every day the right foot of 
his instructor, and the other did the same to the left foot. Now it 
happened that one da} r the pupil, whose business it was to anoint the right 
foot, had been sent to the village, so the teacher said to the second pupil, 
whose business it was to anoint the left foot, —“To-day you must wash 
and anoint my right foot also.” When the foolish pupil received this 
order, he coolly said to his teacher ; “ I cannot anoint this foot that be¬ 
longs to my rival. ,, When he said this, the teacher insisted. Then that 
pupil, who was the very opposite ©f a good pupil, took hold of his teacher’s 
foot in a passion, and exerting great force, broke it. Then the teacher 
uttered a cry of pain, and the other pupils came in and beat that wicked 
pupil, but he was rescued from them by that teacher, who felt sorry for him. 

The next day, the other pupil came hack from the village, and when 
he h:\w the injury that had been done to his teacher’s foot, lie asked the 
history of it, and then he was inflamed with rage, and he said, “ Why- 
should I not break the foot that belongs to that enemy of mine?” So he 
laid bold of the teacher's second leg, and broke it. Then* the others began 
to beat that wicked pupil, but the teacher, both of whose legs were broken, 
in compassion begged him . boo. Then those two pupils departed, laugh¬ 
ed to scorn by the whole country, but their teacher, who deserved so much 
credit for his patient temper, gradually got well. 

Thus foolish attendants, by quarrelling with one another, ruiu their 
master’s interests, and do not reap any advantage for themselves. H oar 
the story of the two-headed serpent. 

A certain snake had two heads, 
one in the usual place and one in bis 


Story of ihe snake with two hcads.f 


* There is a cortain resemblanco between this story and a joke in Philogolos, 
p. 10. (J>1. IJierkurd, Berlin, Scholasticus tells Ids boots not to creak, or be will 

hr< dk their logs. 

t '1 Id.i cornsponds to tbo 1 tth story in tb° 5th book of tho Punch uantra, Bcnfev, 
^‘>1. IF, • . 3GO. At any ran* tie* lending idea is (h . am *. S* B» nf. -y. Vol. T, p. 537. 

a certain roaembhinoo to the fable of Mononins. There is a snako in Bengal 
with n knob of 1 tail. Probably this riso l<> tho legend «• 

dmibl * li i !• 1 . 'un fit. ISir Tliomn i Ilrowno devotes to tho Amphif'.ona Chapter XV 
oi lhr.* 1 1: i i 1 hook of hn Vulgar Errors, uud cv.iw i* .wo to t; doubt of this doublo- 
hcad <j • rpimt, M until he hn8 ” tho advantage to b hold, or it rated ocular testimony.” 

id.'o Fii •hv. eiit /.ur Volkskuml**, p. 120, wh'.ro he L-ats of tho Avitibinus. Tho 
story i identical with that in our text. M. L6v&quo shown that this story* As found 
h» tho Avad nuir, i rnui tho basis of ouo ol La Fontaine’a fublutf, VII, 17. La Fon- 
tuiii . took it from riuUuulfs life of Agis. 
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ci.il. Bat tlie head, that lie had in his tail, was blind, the head, that wa- in 
the usual place, was furnished with eyes. And there was a quarrel between 
them, each saying that it was the principal head. Now the serpent usu illy 
roamed about with his real head foremost. But once on a time the head 
in the tail caught hold of a piece of wood, and fastening firmly round it, 
prevented that snake from going on. The consequence was that the snake 
considered this head very powerful, as it had vanquished the head in front. 
And so the snake roamed about with his blind head foremost, and in a hole he 
fell into fire, owing to his not being able to see the way, and so he was burnt.* 
Story of the fool who was nearly choked (i So those foolish people, many 

icith nee. in number, who aro quite at home in 

a small accomplishment, through their attachment to. this unimportant 
accomplishment, are brought to ruin.” 

“ Hear now about the fool who ate the grains of rice.” 

A certain foolish person came for the first time to his father-in-law's 
house, and there he saw some white grains of rice, which his mother-in-law 
had put down to be cooked, and lie put a handful of them into his mouth, 
moaning to eat them. And his mother-in-law came in that very moment. 
Ihcn the foolish man was so ashamed, that he could not swallow the grains 
of rice, nor bring them up. And his mother-in-law, seeing that his throat 
was swollen and distended, and that he was speechless, was afraid that he 
was ill, and summoned her husband. And he, when he saw his state, • 
quickly brought the physician, and the physician, fearing that there was an 
internal tumour, seized the head of that fool and opopod his jaw.f Then 
the grains of rice came out, and all those present laughed. 

u Thus a fool docs an unseemly act, and does not know how to conceal 

it” 

Story ©/*>’<•• hoys that milked the don - Certain foolish hoys, having ob- 

key.i 

s rvod tho process of milking in I ho 
ea-c of cows, got a donkey, and having surrounded it, proceeded to milk it 
vigorously. One milked and another held the milk-pail, and there was 
great tnu.la'. n among them, as to who should first drink tho milk. And 
yet they did not obtain milk, though they laboured hard. 

* Tins story i* Nn MX in Sin G. Corn* wall I.cwiM edition of tho V J>1, * 0 ,’ 

B diriuft, Part II. The only difference is th it tho tail, when in difficulties, i utronU th 
head to deliver it. 

t 1 road hanum , the conjecture of Dr. Korn. 

X Thin story appears to have boon known to Lueiiuf. In Ids Bumona* (2^) ho 
compare - two uri. Jlful disputants to ft couple, om> ot whom is milking u -a. th. . thm 
holding a siovo. So Ariatoplr lies ep» uks < 1 Jhou W..u and 6pvlfi«Mt y'd\u. It m i it ho 
admitted that some critics douhi. Lucian s ftufhm • iij’* ui tho D« m.m i... 
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“ The fact is, prince, a fool, who spends his labour on a chimera, mates 
himself ridiculous.” 

Story of the foolish boy that went to There was a certain foolish son 

tic village for nothing . 0 f a Brahman, and his father said 

to him one evening, “My son, you must go to the village early to-morrow.” 
Having heard this, he set out in the morning, without asking his father 
what he was to do, and went to the village without any object, and came 
back in the evening fatigued. He said to his father, “ I have been to the 
village.” “ Yes, but you have not done any good by it,” answered his 
lather. 

“ So a fool, who acts without an object, becomes the laughing-stock of 
people generally; he suffers fatigue, but does not do any good.” When the 
i’On of the king of Vatsa had heard from Gomukha, his chief minister, this 
series of tales, rich in instruction, and had declared that he was longing to 
obtain S'uktiya'as, and had perceived that the night was far spent, ho closed 
his eyes in sleep, and reposed surrounded by his ministers. 


CHAPTER LXIY. 

Then, the next evening, as Naravahanadatta was again in his private 
apartment, longing for union with bis beloved, at his request Gomukha told 
the foliowing series of tales to amuse him. 

Story of the Brahman and the hum- There was in a certain village a 

* 00 * e * Brahman, named Dovusurman; and 

* Bonfoy docs not appear to have been awaro that this story was to bo found in 
Bomudevn'a work. It is found in his P&nohatantra, Yol. II, p. 820. , 

Wolir, XI, 1; Knatchbull, 20S; Symoon Seth, 76 ; John of Capua, 4; German 
translation, (Ulm, 1483) lb, 2; Spanish translation, XLY. a; Doni, GG; Anv:ir-i- 
Suhnili, 404 ; Cabinet de3 Fees, XVIII, 22 ; Baldo fab. XVI, (in Edelestand du M£ril 
a, IV, 13, (Johnson's translation, page 116.) In Sand.Obarnnd 
I viitij.as the animal is a dog. It appears that tho word dog was also used in tho 
, Hebrew translation. John of Capua has cams for ichneumon in another passage, so 
purbaps ho hna it hero. Bonfoy traces tho story in Calurania Novercalis G., 1 ; 
Hinkria Sept< ru Sapiontum, Bl. n. ; Romans des Sept Sagos, 1139 ; Dyoolotiau, Einloi- 

. ...» ; Griiase, Goata lien rnnorumH, 1 Tt>: Kelkr, Homans, CLNXV.T.II; Lo Grand 
A i y, 1779, If, 303; Grimm's Minelien, 48. (Bonfoy, Vol. f, pp. 479—483.) 
To Englishmen the story suggests Llowc-llyn's faithful hound Golrrt, from 
^‘hich the parish of Boihgelrrt in North Wales is named. This legend has been vorai- 
ihd by the Hon’ble William Rob art Spencer. It is found in tho Eugliah Gogtn, 
ihdiii’o Gtsta Itomanorum, introduction, pag- xliii.) Th*- story (as f^und in tho 
i ' 

p. ^80. .Suu also Baring Gould’s Curious Myths of tho Middle Ages, 1st Serna, p, 120. 
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e liad a wife of equally high birth, named Yajnadattd. And she became 
pregnant, and in time gave birth to a son, and the Br.ihman, though poor, 
thought he had obtained a treasure in him. And when she had given birth 
to the child, the Brahman’s wife went to the river to bathe, but Devasarman 
remained in the house, taking care of’ his infant son. In the meanwhile 
a maid came from the womens’ apartments of the palace to summon that 
Brahman, who lived on presents received for performing inauguralory 
ceremonies. Then he, eager for a fee, went off to the palace, leaving a 
iaungoose, which he had brought up from its birth, to guard his child. 
After he had gone, a suakc suddenly came near the child, and the mungoose, 
seeing it, killed it out of love for his master. Then the mungoose saw 
Devasarman returning at a distance, and delighted, ran out to meet him, all 
stained with the blood of the snake. And Dovasarman, when he saw its 
appearance, felt certain that it had killed his young child, and, in his agita¬ 
tion killed it with a stone. But when he went into the house, and saw the 
snake killed by the mungoose, and his boy alive, he repented of what he 
had done. And when his wife returned and heard what had happeue 1, she 
reproached him, saving, “ Why did you inconsiderately kill the mtngooso, 
which had done you a good turn.” 

w Therefore a wise man, pri&oe, should never do anything rashly. 
For a person who acts rashly is destroyed in both worlds. And one who 
does anything contrary to the prescribed method, obtains a result which is 
the opposite of that desired.’ 1 


Story of the fool that ,cm hie own For instance, there was a man 

dootor. suffering from flatulence* And ono$ 

on a time t-lio doctor gave him a medicine, to bo used as a clyster, and said 
to him, “ Go to your house, and bruise t hi-, and wan till I come. -the 
physician,*after giving this order, delayed a little, an 1 in the mean¬ 
while tin* fool, having reduced the drug to powder, mixed it with water 
and drank it. That made him very ill, and when the doctor camcyhe had 
to give him an cm die, and with dilh ilty brought him round, when he w.u 
at the point of death. And ho £#olded htS patient, saying to him, A. clj ar 
is not meant to bo drunk, but must be administered : • the proper way. 
Why did you not wait for me ?” 

“So an action, usjful in it elf, if done contrary to rule, has bad effects. 
Therefore a wise man should do nothing contrary to rule. And the man, 
who acts without consideration, doe what i wrong, and immediately 
incurs reproach.” 

Story of the fool u ho mistook hermits ' For instance, there was in a.o n*. 
for >wnkcys. tain place a foolish man. ITe w.iT 

once going to a foreign country, accompanied by his son, and when tho 
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rtravan encamped in the forest, the boy entered the wood to amuse 
himself. There he was scratched by monkeys, and with difficulty escaped 
with life, and when his father asked him what had happened, the silly bov, 
not knowing what monkeys were, said ; “ I was scratched in this wood by 
some hairy creatures that lire on fruits.” When the father heard it, he 
drew Ins sword in a rage, and went to that wood. And seeing some ascetics 
with long matted hair, picking fruits there, he ran towards them, saying to 
himseli, “ These hairy rascals injured my son.” But a certain traveller 
there prevented him from killing them, by saying ; “ I saw some monkeys 
scratch your son ; do not kill the hermits.” So by good luck he was saved 
from committing a crime, and returned to the caravan. 

“ y ° a wiso man should never act without reflection. What is over 
likely to go wrong with a man who reflects ? But the thoughtless are 
always ruined and made the objects of public ridicule.” 

Story of the. fool who found a purse. ^ or hi stance, a certain poor man, 

• , ■ S oin g on a journey, found a bag of 

gold, that had been dropped by the head of a caravan. The fool, the 
moment he found it, instead of going away, stood still where he wa 3 , and 
b. gan to count the gold. In the meanwhile the merchant, who was on 
horseback, discovered his loss, and galloping back, he saw the bag of gold in 
the poor man’s possession, and took it away from him. So ho lost his 
wealth as soon as he gob it, and went on his way sorrowful, with his face 
lixed on the ground. 

“ Fools lose wealth as soon as tlioj get it.” 

Story of the fool who looked for the A certain foolish man, who wish- 

ed to see the new moon, was told by 
a man who saw it, to look in the direction of his finger. He averted his 
oves from the sky, and stood staring at his friend’s linger, and so did not 
nco the now moon, but saw the people laughing at him. 

“ Wisdom accomplishes the impossible, hear a story in proof of it.” 

>St<vy of thr woman who escaped from A certain woman set out alone 

temonkey a . f the cowherd. j „ ji n , 

to go to another village. And on 

way a monkey suddenly eamo and tried to lay hold of her, but dio 
avoided it by going to a tree and dodging round it. The foolish monkey 
th e , ii.-, arms round the tree, and site laid hold of its arms with iior hands, 
find pressed them against the tree. 

J ae monkey, which was hold tight, became furious, but at that moment 
*b woman saw a cowherd coming that way, and said to him ; “ Sir, hold 
u,,# ape by the arms a moment, until I can arrange my dress and hair 
which lire disordered.” Jle said, 44 I will do eo, if you promhu to grant 
nn- y« irlove, M and she consented. And ho held the monkey. Then nhe drew 
• : da jger and killed the ihoukey, and said to the cowherd, i( Come to a 
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lonely spot,” and so took him a long distance. At last they fell in with 
some travellers, so she left him and went with them to the village that she 
wished to reach, having avoided outrage by her wisdom. 

So you see that wisdom is in this world the principal support of 
men ; the man who is poor in wealth lives, but the man who is jioor in 
intellect does not live. Now hear, prince, this romantic wonderful tale.” 

Story of the t\w thieves , Ghafa and There were in a certain city two 

haiparu. * thieves, named Ghafa and Karpara. 

Ono night Karpara left Gliata outside the palace, and breaking through 
the wall, entered the bedchamber of the princess. And the princess, 
who could not sleep, saw him there in a corner, and suddenly falling 
in love with him, called him to her. And she gave him wealth, and 
Baid to him; “ I will give you much more if you come again.” Then 
Karpara went out, and told Ghat a what had happened, and gave him 
the wealth, and having thus got hold of the king’s property, sent him 
home. But he himself again entered the women’s apartments of the 
palace; who, that is attracted by love and covetousness, thinks of death? 
There he remained with the princess, and bewildered with love and wine, 
he fell asleep, and did not observe that the night was at an end. And in 
the morning the guards of the women’s apartments entered, and made 
him prisoner, and informed the king, and he in his anger ordered him to 
he put to death. A\ liilo ho was being led to the place of execution, his 
friend Ghafa came to look for him, as he had not returned in the course of 
the night. Then Karpara saw Gliata, and made a sign to him that ho was 
to carry oil and take care of tho princess. And ho answered by a sign 
thai he would do so. Then Karpara was led away by the executioners, 
and being at their mercy, was quickly hanged up upon a tree,and so execu¬ 
ted. 

Then Ghafa went home, sorrowing for his friend, and as soon as night 
arrived, he dug a mine and entered tho apartment pf tho princess. t ii,g 
hor in fetters there alone, ho went up t<> her and said ; “ 1 am the friend of 
Karpara. who wiu to-day put to death on account ol you. And out of lovo 

* Here, as Wilson nnrmrkwl, (C ><t< d \\ mks, Vol IV, p. l j«>) have tho stow 
of hh.impsiiiitiu*, Herodotus, 11,121. Ur. host compares Koiler, Dyoclctiaiiufi LoKVi 
r r >5, K« l! v I i Romans dos Kept Stitfm, p, cxeiii, Liohiecbt’s Iran Intion of j > u ?,lop\* 
Uutory of Fi.tion, pp. 1^7 and 261. Cp- o from tin* l .<rJ' t, Tab \IJ 

o l)t. B RBLUr in Orient und Ocoiflimt* Vol Jl, p. 803. u., , , 

ttllula to v'ampLcll’s G:ntlii Si «iy of “ ih« Shifty ltd,’* No. ^VIH. d., Vol. i. p p uL 
is apparently not uwaro of tho striking rcsombluuoo between Un* Gaol: -tory and that 
in£h< text. Whisky doe.H m tho Highland rtory ilm wojlc of Uhattura. s_'< also <W« 
Mythology of tho Aryan Na . -. j. 1. p. Ill nd_//. and 1. hr. eht ?.\iv Volk^ur A., j». a i. 

A similar stratagem is d» wrihed in Gju.sohr’d Sugoii au.* h - - *» (Vhult MruiAAu, p. via. 
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nim T am come here to carry you off, so come along, before your father 
does you an injury.” Thereupon she consented joyfully, and he removed 
her bonds. Then he went out with her, who at once committed herself to 

his care, by the underground passage he had made, and returned to his own 
house. 

And next morning the king heard that his own daughter had been 
carried off by some one, who had dug a secret mine, and that king thought 
to himself, ‘‘Undoubtedly that wicked man whom I punished has somo 
audacious friend, who has carried off my daughter in this way.” So he 
* et his servants to watch the body of Karpara, and he said to them. 
“ I'ou must arrest any one who may come here lamenting, to burn the corpse 
and perform the other rites, and so I shall recover that wicked girl who 
has disgraced her family.” When those guards had received this order 
from the king, they said, “ Wo will do so,” and remained continually 
watching the corpse of Karpara. 

Then Ghata made enquiries, and found out what was going on, - and said 
to the princess; “ My dear, my comrade Karpara was a very dear friend to me, 
and by means of him I gained you and all these valuable jewels; so until 
I have paid to him the debt of friendship, I cannot rest in peace. So I 
y.id go and see Ins corpse, and by a device of mine manage to lament over 
it, and I will in duo course burn the body, and scatter the hones in a holy 
1-laco. And do not he afraid, I am not reckless like Karpara.” Afterhe had 
said this o her, he hum iately assumed th ,, 0 f a P&fap ta 

Usoeti, '> and takin K Wod rice and milk in a pot, he went near the corpse of 
Karpara, as it he were a person passing that way casually, and when he <mt 
m ar it, he slipped, and let fall from his hand and broke that pot of milk 
and rice, and began lamenting, “ O Karpara full of sweetness,”* and so on. 
And the guards thought that ho was grieving for his pot full of food, that 
he had got by begging. And immediately he went home and told that to 
the prince.- :. And the next day ho made a servant, dressed as a bride, go in 
front of him, and he had another behind him, carrying a vessel full of 
sue--{.moats, in which the juice of the Dhattura had been infused. And lie 
;" mh 11 turned the appearance of n drunken villager, and so in the oven- 
iii ;• lie cairn reeling along past those guards, who were watching the body 
of Karpara. They said to him, “ Who are you, friend, and who is this 
lady, and where arc you going?" Then the cunning fellow answered them 
nitli stuttering accents, “1 am a villager; this is my wife 


I am goiiyj 


twin 

k* A 

dliy ‘ 


* Of enmuo Karpara is the Sanskrit 
’ 'nu.il in Kngb.-*h by Pitrlu r am) 

’ - n to thn <ji rid. T am inf'trxiiod i 
i} *, to whom l am indobtod f i nuun 


t« r pot. In fact th'fc two iriomls* namuR mi^Kt 
I t modi i:\ Hindu fuma/ilo 1-. died vi o 
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to the house of my father-in-law ; and I am taking for him this complimen¬ 
tary present of sweetmeats. But you have now become my friends by 
speaking to me, so I will take only half of the sweetmeats there ; take 
the other half for yourselves.” Saying this, lie gave a sweetmeat to 
each of the guards. And they received them, laughing, and all of them 
partook of them. Accordingly Ghata, having stupefied the guards with 
Dhattiira, at night brought fuel* and burnt the body of Karpara. 

The next morning, after he had departed, the king hearing of it, removed 
those guards who had been stupefied, and placed others there, and said ; You 
must guard these bones, and you must, arrest whoever attempts to take them 
away, and you must not accept food from any outsider.” When the guards 
were thus instructed by the king, they remained on the lookout day and night, 
and Ghata heard of it. Then he, being acquainted with the operation of 
a bewildering charm granted him by Durga, made a wandering mendicant 
his friend, in order to make them repose confidence in him. And he went 
there with that wandering mendicant, who was muttering spells, and be¬ 
wildered those guards, and recovered the bones of Karpara. And after 
throwing them into the Ganges, he came and related what he had done, and 
lived happily with the princess, accompanied by the mendicant. But the 
king, hearing that the bones had been carried off, and the men guarding 
them stupefied, thought that the whole exploit, beginning with the carry¬ 
ing off of his daughter, was the doing of a magician. And ho had the 
following proclamation made in his city ; “ If that magician, who carried 1 
off my daughter, and performed t he other exploits connected with that feat, 
will reveal himself, I will give him half my kingdom.” When Ghata heard 
this, ho wished to reveal himself, but the princess dissuaded him, saying, 
Do not do so, you cannot repose any confidence in this king, who trea¬ 
cherously puts people to death.”f Then, for fear that, if ho remained 

there, the truth might come 01 • A out for *i wifely the 

princess and the mendicant. 

And on the way the princess said secretly to the mendicant, " The 
other one of these thieves Reduced me, and this one made me fall from my 
high rank. The other thief is dead, as for this, Gh.ita, 1 dv> not love him, 
you are my darling.’* When she had said this, she united herself to the 
mendicant, and killed Ghata in the dead of night. Then, as she was jour¬ 
neying along with that mendicant, tlm wicked woman fell in with a merchant 
on the way, whose name was Dhamide\a. v o she said, u Who is this skull- 

' I jx ul <fA fitcndl Th* Sanskrit College \M. nuornn to inn to g.vo h r Hin¬ 

di >.in a 

t 8o Fruu Clortuli? in “Die rTeimonakitib r” * her h unhand not U, u-n.ii htr 

father (SiimtKk’s Dc u-clic Volk whin her,* \ ol. II, p. 131.) 




earer? You are my darling,” and she left that mendicant, while he was 
asleep, and went off with that merchant. And in the morning the mendi¬ 
cant woke up, and reflected, “ There is no love in women, and no courtesy 
free'from fickleness, for, after lulling me into security, the wicked woman 
has gone off, and robbed me too. However, I ought perhaps to consider 
myself lucky, that I have not been killed like Ghata.” After these reflec¬ 
tions, tho mendicant returned to bis own country, 

c ., r ^ 7 ,, , And the princess, travelling on 

with the merchant,reached his country. 
And when Dhanadeva arrived there, ho said to himself; “ Why should I 
rashly introduce this unchaste woman into my house ? So, as it was even¬ 
ing, lie went into the house of an old woman in that place, with the princess. 
And at night he asked that old woman, who did not recognize him, 

* Mother, do you know auy tidings about the family of Dhanadeva?” 
When tho old woman heard that, she said, “ What tidings is there except 
that his wife is always ready to take a new lover. For a basket, covered with 
leather, is let down every night from the window here, and whoever enters it, 
is drawn up into the house, and is dismissed in the same way at the end of 
the night. And the woman is always stupefied with drink, so that she is 
absolutely void of discernment. And this state of hers has become well- 
known in tho whole city. And though her husband has been long away* 
ho has not yet returned.” 

When Dhanadeva heard this speech' of the old woman’s, he went out 
that moment on some pretext, and repaired to hi i own house, being full of in- 
ward grit f and uncertainty. And seeing a basket let down by the female ser. 
vants with ropes, he entered it, and they pulled up him into the bouse. And 
Jiis wife, who was stupefied with drink, embraced him most affectionate!v, 
without knowing who he was. But he was quite cast down at seeing her 
degradation. And thereupon she fell into a drunken sleep. And at the 
end of the night, the female servants let him down again quickly from the 
window, in tin basket suspended with ropes. And the merchant reflected 
in his grief, “Enough of the folly of being a family man, for women in a 
house arc a snare ! It is always this story with them, so a life in the forest 
is much to be preferred.” Having formed this r olve, Dhanadeva aban¬ 
doned the princess into the bargain, and s>vi out for a distant forest. And 
on ID; wnv he met, and struck up a friendship with, a young Brahman, 
o«.d lludrisonm, who haxl lately returned from a long absence abroad. 
When ho told him bis story, tho Brahman became anxious about Ins own 
wife ; an 1 so lie arrived in the company of that merchant at Li- own village 
in tlie evening. 

•V'»i v of itif uifi of the J.irah>ti(tn And when he arrived there, ho 

iosaw a cowherd, on the bank of the 
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near his house, singing with joy, like one beside himself. So he said to 
him in joke, “ Cowherd, is any young woman in love with you, that you 
f ing thus in your rapture, counting the world as stubble ?” When the cow¬ 
herd heard that, he laughed and said, I have a great secret.* The head 
of this village, a Brahman, named Rudrasoma, has been long away, and I 
visit his wife every night ; her maid introduces me into the house dressed 
as a woman.” When Rudrasoma heard this, he restrained his anger, and 
wishing to find out the truth, ho said to the cowherd ; “ If such kindness 
is shewn to guests here, give me tins dress of yours, and lot me go there 
to-night: I feel great curiosity about it.” The cowherd said, “ Do so, 
take this black rug of mine, and this stick, and remain here until her 
maid comes. And she will take you for me, and will give you a female 
dress, and invite you to come, so go there boldly at night, and I will take 
repose this night.” When the cowherd said this, the Brahman Rudrasoma 
took from him the stick and the rug, and stood there, personating him. 
And the cowherd stood at a little distance, with that merchant Devadalta, 
and then the maid came. She walked silently up to him in (lie darkness, 
and wrapped him up in a woman’s dress, and said to him, “ Come along,” 
and so took him ofE to his wife, thinking that he was the cowherd. When 
his wife saw Rudrasoma, sho sprang up and embraced him, supposing that 
he was the cowherd, and then Rudrasoma thought to himself; “ Alas ! 
wicked women fall in love with a base man, if only he is near them, for 
this vicious wife of mine lias fallen in love with a cowherd, merely be¬ 
cause he is near at hand.” Then he made some excuse with faltering voice, 
and went, disgusted in mind, to Dlumadcva. And after he had told his 
adventure in his own house, he said to that merchant; 44 I too will go with 
you to the forest ; perish my family !”* So Rudrasoma and the mOrebant 
Dhanadeva set out together for the forest. 



• G <W 



ver, 


Story of the wife of S'tsin. 


And on the way .. friend of 
Dhanadeva’s, named S'asin, joined 
them. And in the course of conversation they told him their circum¬ 
stances. And when heard that, being a jealous man, and having just 

returned from a long absence in a foreign land, lie became anxious about bis 
wife, though lie h;\dh^k.'dher up in a cellar. And SAsiu, tr i vt lling along with 
them, came near bis own hou • in the evening, and was desirous of entertain¬ 
ing them. Bttt ho saw there a man singing ' iood, who hail 

an evil smell, and whose bauds and feet were eaten away with leprosy. 
An 1 to his astonishment, he asked him ; “ Who mv you, sir, that vc 
so cheerful?” And the leper said to him, “I am the trnd of love.” 
'STa&n answered, 4 ‘ There can ho no mistake about that. The splendour of 
jour b \ uty is suiliciont evidence for your being the god of love.” Thore- 


* ilic Sanskrit College MS. has tiuima ft r the tA'iyu of Dr. BroukLauH. 
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ie leper continued, “ Listen, I will tell you something. A rogue 
^Sere, named S'asin, being jealous of his wife, locked her up in a cellar with 
one servant to attend on her, and went to a foreign land. But that wife 
of his happened to see me here, and immediately surrendered herself to me, 
her heart being drawn towards me by love. And I spend every night with 
her, for the maid takes me on her back and carries me in. So tell me if 
I am not the god of love. Who, that was the favoured lover of the 
beautiful wife of Sabin, could care for other women ?” When S'asin heard 
this speech of the leper’s, he suppressed his grief, intolerable as a hurricane, 
and wishing to discover the truth, he said to the leper, “ In truth you are 
the god of love, so I have a boon to crave of your godship. I feel great 
curiosity about this lady from your description of her, so I will go there 
this very night disguised as yourself. Be propitious to your suppliant : you 
will lose but little, as you can attain this object every day.” When Sasin 
made this request, the leper said to him; “So be it! take this dress of 
mine and give me yours, and remain covering up your hands and feet with 
your clothes, as you see me do, until her maid comes, which will be as 
soon as it becomes dark. And she will mistake you for me, and put you 
on her back, and you must submit to go there in that fashion, for I always 
have to go in that way, having lost the use of my hands and feet from 
leprosy.” Thereupon Sasin put on the leper’s dress and remained there, 
but ti*o leper and S'asin’s two companions remained a little way off. 

Tlmn S'asin’s wife’s maid came, and supposing that he was the leper, 
as he had Lis dress on, said, “ Come along,” and took him up on her back' 
And so she took him at night into that collar to his wife, who was expect¬ 
ing her paramour the leper. Then SWin made out for certain that it was 
his wife, who was lamenting there in the darkness, by lading her limbs 
and he became an ascetic on the spot. And when she was asleep, he went 
out unobserved, and made bis way to Dhanadeva and Rudrasoma. And ho 
told them his experiences, and said'in his grief, “• Alas! women .are like 
torrents that flow in a ravine, they are ever tending downwards, capricious, 
beautiful at a distance, prone to turbidness, and so they are as difficult to 
guard h.-; such rivers are to drink, and thus my wife, though kept in a cellar, 
has run after a leper. So for me also the forest is the best thing. Out on 
f unny life!” And bo he spent the night in the company of the merchant 
ond the Brahman, whose affliction was the same as his. And next morning 
they all set out together for the forest, and at evening they reached a tree 
by the roadside, svitb a tank at its foot. And after they had eaten and 
drunk, tin y a eended the tree to sleep, and while they were there, they >:i\v 
a traveller come and lie down underneath the tree. 

t. ,. , 7 , , .. And ^oon they saw another man 

htory of the inaki*godand hu mfe. . J 1 1Ium 

arise from the tank, and he brought 
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out of his mouth a couch and a lady. Then he lay down on the couch 
beside that wife of his, and went to sleep, and the moment she saw it, she 
went and embraced the traveller. And he asked her who they were, and 
she answered ; “ This is a snake-god, and 1 am his wife, a daughter of the 
snake race. Do not fear, I have had ninety-nine lovers among travellers, 
and you make the hundredth.” But, while she was saving this, it happened 
that the snake-god woke up, and saw them. And he discharged fire from 
his mouth, and reduced them both to ashes. 

When the snake-god had gone, the three friends said to one another, 
“ If it is impossible to guard one’s wife by enclosing her in one’s own body, 
what chance is there of keeping her safe in a house ? Out on them all !” 
So they spent the night in contentment, and next morning went on to 
the forest. There they became completely chastened in mind, with hearts 
quieted by practising the four meditations,* which were not interfered 
with by their friendship, and they became gentle to all creatures, and 
attained perfection in contemplation, which produces unequalled absolute 
beatification ; and all three in due course destroyed the inborn darkness of 
their souls, and became liberated from the necessity of future births. But 
their wicked wives fell into a miserable state by the ripening of their own 
sin, and were soon ruined, losing both this and the next world. 

“So attachment to women, the result of infatuation, produces misery 
to all men. But indifference to them produces in the discerning emanci 
pation from the bonds of existence.” 

A\ hen the prince, who was longing for union with S'aktiyasas, ha i 
patiently listened to this diverting tale, told by his minister Gomuklui, 
be again went to sleep. 

Note on (he Start/ of Oho fa and Karpara . 

Tho portion • j ill** story "f *• the Shifty lad,” which so nearly resembles tho storv 
of Cihuti and K;i: [>ar;i, runs SS follows* Tho shilty tad remarks fo hid im-Uer the 
wright, tl ‘ > kin / • storehouse which was near at hand? 

if only ho would hr.ik into it. Th tw eventually rob ii log. (her. “ Put the king's 
pooplo mi* • l tlw b If.-r and rh''oi«wm«l tlvo other thing* lhr»t hid 1> m tak* u out of 
th store-hou , uud they told thi king how it h The king took the 

advice of iho Hosumgnl about tho best wav of , m.-hing tlm thieves, and tho counsel 
that he g,uo them wnthat they ahould set a hothead of soft pileh under tho hole 
whore they woie cm nig ta. That wa < do no, ami the next day the shifty lad and hi? 
master wont to break into the king’s dtore-hou. •j.” 

* Mi. Gough has kind!;, pointed out to mo * paesugo in tho Sarvadarsana San- 
P * 116 " 1 "® 1 ' ' 1 ' foDoiring is Mr. Gough’s translation 0 f the c- 4mt - 

* W* nra ■ ider this i regards tho four points of vi 

(1) Everything is momentary and momentary only ; 

(2) Everything is pain mid p <in only : 

(3) Evciything is individual and individual only : 

(4) Every thing is baseless and buaeltcs only."' 
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6 consequence was that the wright was caught in the pitch. Thereupon the 
shifty lnd cut off hie head, which he carried homo and buried in the garden. When 
the king’s people came into the store-house, they found a body, without a head and 
they could not make out whose it was. By the advice of the Soanagal the king had 
the trunk carried about from town to town by the soldiers on the points of spears. 
They were directed to observe if any one cried out on-seeing ib- W hen they -were 
going past the house of the wright, the wright’s wife made .a .tortured scream, and 
swift the shifty lad cut himself with an adzo, and he kept Baying to tho 'wright’s wife, 
“ ft h- not as bad as thou thinkest.” Ho then tells the soldier that she is afruid of 
blood, and therefore the soldier supposed that lie was tho wright and she his wife. 
The king had the body hung up in an open place, and set soldiers to watch if any 
should attempt to take it away, or shew pity or grief for it. The shifty lad drives a 
horse past with a keg of whisky on each side, and protends to he hiding it from tho 
soldiers. They pursue him, capture the whisky, get dead drunk, and the shifty lad 
carries off and buries tho wright’s body. The king now lets looso a pig to dig up tho 
body. The soldiors follow the.pig, but the wright’s widow entertains them. Mean¬ 
while tho hhifty lad kills tho pig and buries it. The soldiers’ore then ordered to live 
at free quart rs among the people, and wherever they got pig’s flesh, unless the people 
.'•ould cxplain how they came by it, to make a report to the king. But the shifty lad 

kill the soldiers who visit the widow, and persuades tho people to kill all the others 

. xt advises the king to giro a feast to all the people. 
Whoever dared to dance with the kin, hier would he the culprit. The shifty 

lad asks her to dance, she makes a black mark on him, bathe puts a similar black mark 
on twenty others. The king now proclaims that, if the author of those clover tricks 
will n veal himself, he shall marry his daughter. All tho men with marks on them 
cm; ml for tho honour. It i,. agreed that to whomsoever a child shall givo an apple, 
the king is to gi - iirhter. The shifty lad goes into tin r.,orn whore they are* 

all ass* mblcd, with a shaving and a drone, and tho child gives him tho .ippl •. Ho 
marries tho princess, but is kilhd by accident. Kohler (Orient uud Occident, Vol II 
p. 303 mid ff) compares the story of Dolopathos quoted in Lori. 1. nr IT 123 C( j 
Brum i. }>. 1 S3, 11 story of the Florentine Ser Giovanni, (TVrurone. 1 X, 1,) nn .H AYth, r . 
land -tory in Tlaupt’s Zoitsehrift fur Dcutsi.hes Altortlium -5. .‘is.) - ;oi, cull, d k - t'i l0 
thief of Bruges,” and a Tyrolese story in Zingtrlc, Kinder und llausm irchon aua 
Siul - Pc u tschland, p. 300; also a French Komanco of chivalry entitled, u Tho knierht 
Berinus and his son Aigres of tho Magnet is also a stprv in tho 

Seven Wise Masters (Ellis, specimens of early English nc hi ol rothancos now cd. by 
London, 1848, p. 423) oi a father ami his son 1 making into the treasure-house 
of tho empen-r Oct i\ hums. Lohleralso compares the story Of Trophe :.iua and his brother 
or father Agamed* * (Scholia - to Aristophanes. Nub« 3, 508; Pausanias, IX, 37 , 3 .) 
ThL tory will also be found in Siiurock’e Deutsche Volksbikher, Vol. XI 1 , p. 148. 

Addendum to Fasciculus VIT, 

Add to not. on p. 87— 

A himikir idea is found in the Hcruiotimus of Luc' m, chapters 80 md 81. A 
philosopher is indignant with hi* pupil on account of hi* tV. i be ing eiovm days in 
artrear. Tim undo of tho young man, who is standing by, boing a rude and uncul¬ 
tured pm in, to the philosopher—“ My good man, pray !-1 up. hear no iaoio 

comj.kiiuts .1 -lit the grant • v. ith which you cm>m iv»* y ourself to huvo bec*ri 

treatv<l, for all it um. unis to is, that have bought words (com you, and have up to 
the present time paid you iu the sumo coin." 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


The next evening Gomukka told Naravahanadatta this story to arnuso 
liim as before. 

Siarf of tie ungrateful Wife.* ? * ^ thei ' e lived 

son or a rich merchant, who was an 

incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva. llis mother died, and Ins father 
became attached to another wife, so he sent him away ; and the son went 
f orth from his lather’s house with his wife to live in the forest. His younger 
brother also was banished by his father, and went with him, but as lie was 
notol a chastened disposition, the elder brother parted company with him, 

■ »nd wont in another direction. And as he was going along, ho at last came 
to a great desert wilderness, without water, grass, or tree, scorched by the 
fierce rays of the sun, and his supplies were exhausted. And lie travelled 
thiou_Ji it for seven days, and kept his wife, who was exhausted with hunger 
a J la til! !> y giving ln r his o n flesh and J>lood, and she drank the 

Hood and ate the flesh. And on the eighth day he reached a mountain forest, 
resounding with the surging waters of a torrent, abounding in shady trees 
l«idv a with fruit, and in delightful turf. There lie refresh-d his wife with 
'•■Ac! <in<l fruits, and went down into tlie mountain-stream that was wreathed 
w'l h waves, to take a bath. And there he saw a man with hi? two feet and his 
(wo hands cut off, being owned along by the current, in need of assistance. 

khi 0 Ii exhausted with his long fast, the brave man entered the river, and 
I' -uicd this mutilated person. And the compassionate man land'd him on 
lie hank, and said j “Who did this to you, my brother?” Then the 
maimed man answered, “ My enemies cut, off my hands and l'eet, and throw 
me iuto the river, desiring to inlliet on me a painful death. But you have 


This story is identical with tin 6th in tho 4th book of the I’nnchufatitra in 
Iknfoy’s translation, whi. Ii hu Considers Iluddhitslie, mid with which ho compare 
,bu Htor >' <lw Jihilla in chapter 01 of this work. 1I„ compares tlio story of 
I d.uimnf in the Da-akuwira Charita, page lot), Wilson’s edition, which resemble, 
Hus story more Hourly even than tho form in tho lVnohuUmti a. Also a story in 

Ardschi Bordsohi, translated bj himself iii A,;-\nd r- tgoa 846, mo ’ , tt 

will bo found on pa;.-. 306 of 8 . ;.ib from tho l'av Iv. t.) 1| 0 quote,'. ■ saying of Hmldha 

fl ora Spence 1 Tardy's East, rn Monm.hi.sm, page loti. op. Kiipp.u, ltuligiou d s l;aduha, 
j». 374. Tliip story is «!-«• found in lit l*Wl\ Vuaus, u <■ .Ij.-tion uf |» rsm, ( „ 

(1 hmau r*8 iiaiisliiiou. Loipfcig, 1 *51, pftgo $26 ) it isubo found in thu Goat . Hom.. 
norum, c, 50. (IhiL tho rtaemblum*. is not vftry striking.) u \ho Grimini Ki.idur 

uxtd Huupmnrehcu, ISo. 10. ^Uuufuy’o I'uiu Init-uitiu, N ol. 1 ; I iG and IV.) 

ill 
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saved me from the water.” When the maimed man told him this, he 
bandaged his wounds, and gave him food, and then the noble fellow bathed 
and took food himself. Then this merchant’s son, who was an incarnation 
of a Bodhisattva, remained in that wood with his wife, living on roots and 
fruits, and engaged in austerities. 

One day, when he was away in search of fruits and roots, his wife fell 
in love with that maimed man, whose wounds were healed. And deter¬ 
mining to kill her husband, the wicked woman devised a plot for doing so 
in concert with that mutilated man, and she pretended to bo ill. And she 
pointed out a plant growing in the ravine, where.it was difficult to descend, 
and the river hard to cross, and said to her husband ; “ I may live if you 
bring me that sovereign plant, for I am sure that the god indicated to me 
its position in a dream.” Ho consented, and descended into the ravine to 
get the plant, by the help of a rope plaited of grass and fastened to a tree. 
But when he had got down, she unfastened the rope ; so he fell into the 
rivur, and was swept away by it, as its current was strong. And he was 
carried an enormous distance by the river, and flung up on the bank near a 
certain city, for his merits preserved his life. Then he climbed up on to 
the firm ground, and rested under a tree, as he was fatigued by his immer¬ 
sion in the water, and thought over the wicked behaviour of his wife. Now it 
happened that at that time the king of that city had just died, and in that 
country there was a u . na< ial - v . 1 , that an aqspicioui elephant was 
driven about by the citizen*, and any man, that he took up with his trunk 
and placed on his back, was anointed king.* The elephant, wandering 
about, came near the merchant’s son, and, as if lie were Providence pleased 
with his self-conti el, took him up, and put him on his back. Then the 
merchant’s son, who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva was 
immediately taken to the city and anointed king by the people. When he 
had obtained the crown, he did not associate with charming women of 
coquettish behaviour, but held converse with the virtues of compassion, 
cheerfulness and patience. 

And his wife wandered about hither and thither, carrying that maimed 
man, who was her paramour, on her buck,f without fear of her husband, 
"’bom ho supposed to have been swept away by the river. Ami she 
becrevd from \ilhigo to village, and city to city, sa ving, “ This husband of 
mine lias had his bands and feet cut off by his enemies , I am a devoted 
wiie and support him by begging, so give mo alms. At last she reached 
the town in which that husband of hers was king. She begged there in 

♦ In Lit Fontaine's I'ublofi X, 14, anrm e.,un- a kingdom by carrying an elephant. 

t In the story of Satyumanjarl, * t»lo < itrnafcod b Prof< $ojc Nilfttfuxi Mot 
IVoth l!u; l'utlid K ■» i, u collection of .J. i t &l.•*ioJ, the le.roiuc curries her lupio s 
hu.)h ud on hui back. 
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the .same way, and, as she was honoured by the citizens as a devoted wile 
the lame of her virtue reached the ears of the king. And the king had her 
summoned, with the maimed man on her back, and, when she came near, he 
recognized her and said ; “ Are you that devoted wife?” And the wicked 
woman, not recognizing her husband, when surrounded by the splendour of 
the kingly olliee, said, “ I am that devoted wife, your Majesty.” 'then that 
incarnation of a Bodhisattva laughed, and said ; “ I too have had practical 
experience of your wifely devotion. How conies it that, though I your own 
husband, who possess hands and feet, could not tame you, even by giving 
you my own iiesh and blood, which you kept feeding on like an ogress in 
human form, this maimed fellow, though defective in his limbs, has been 
able to tame you and make you bis beast of burden ? Did you carry on your 
back your innocent husband, whom you threw into the river ? It is owing 
to that deed that you have to carry and support this maimed man.' 
When her husband in these words revealed her past conduct, she recognized 
him, and fainting from fear, became like a painted or dead woman. The 
ministers in their curiosity said, <l Tell us, king, what this means.” Then 
the king told them the whole story. And the ministers, when they heard 
that she had conspired against her husband's life, cut off her nose and ears, 
and branded her, and banished her from the country with the maimed man. 
And in this matter Fate shewed a becoming combination, for it united a 
woman without nose and ears with a man without hands and feet, and a 
man who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, with the splent 
dour of royalty. 

“Thus the way of woman’s heart, which is a thing.full of hate, indi- 
criminating, prone to the base, is difficult to fathom. And thus good Fortune 
corner spontaneous and unexpected, as if pleased with them, to tliosn of 
not h- soul, who do not swerve from virtue and who conquer anger.” VVbmi 
the minister (JhunukUa had told this tale, ho proceeded to relate the follow¬ 
ing story. 

(try of tit {fruitful u/iimnla aii !th< 1 hero was a certain man of noble 

soul, who was an iiiQarnatiou of a 
portion of a Bodhisattva, whose heart was melted by compassion only, who 


* 'phj.j story faun l, with the nub^litutiou. of a man fora woman, on p i>s ,f 
llfnf' V'a L’ uK'hatantiM, ' wl. !J , ho tills us that it i? al found hi the 17th. < h j. k 
bilvesti <; de Saoy’s K.ilila u 1 >imnu (WollV’s liunahitiuu . 11 , OU ; KiinL hhull. ,; 1( ; , 
tlv 1 llh . • i lion of S\ me'el Seth's Un k v rsion, lith uhup* i of ,Ju), n <( j 1 

q 1,1.Mill in il • v lu ij If., 5; \u\: .-i-Suh lili, p Cabinet dwi F#o«, XVtIV 

1^1). li isimitaUdhy Kuhlo, lttth table, (l*"' * ItU'ditisdn M /yon A > hv Pdblo { 

,.lu M, iil. n. 'i It ) lkniV\ pnm 0 «mLH* It Hudxlhi U* in origin, though appor<*n«y „ 0 
acquainted withiU bam in Urn K itha fci.uit (>. IWvahii.i, ohup. \\ Spj'. ... ^ 

AnccdoUi Valira). Il is al vj found in ih Kama S'utuU. t*p. ulm Uui .^..s Vxil * 
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Lad built a but in a forest and lived there, performing austerities. He, while 
living there, by Ins power rescued living beings in distress and Pisacha's and 
others he gratified by presents of water and jewels. One day, as be was 
roaming about m the wood to assist others, he saw a great well and looked 
into it. And a woman, who was in it, said to him in a loud voice ; “ Noble 
sir here are four of us ; myself a woman, a lion, and a golden-crested bird, 
and a snake, fallen into this well in the night;, so take us out; have mercy 
upon us When he heard this, he said, “ Granted that you three fell in 
Warn,, the darkness made it impossible for you to see your way, but how 
did the hn-d fall mV” The woman answered him, “ It fell in by being 
' ° a fowle f fi “® fc ; Then the ascetic tried to lift them out ^by tbe 
supernatural power of bis asceticism, but he could not; on the contrary 

WaS f n ? He '•••''“ Surely this woman is a sinner and 
*° m f. baV,n S ? nver3ud with l>er, my power is gone from me So 
I Will use other means ,» this case.’* Then he plaited a rope of grass' »„d 
so drew them all four up out of the well, and tlnu m-,; ■ i j ■ b , V 

.tr -V**.a. .tb n.: 

coo,., you to have articulate voice, and what is your history P” T l 

.. w, u„ „ ti „ ut0 

and we are mutual er.etn.es ; bear our stories in turns ” So H.l V , 
to tell bis own story as follows: '' b 1 Il0 “ bo S an 

Thc w * ,tor y- . There is a splendid city on tl.o 

and in it there is a prince of tbe Vid^ZlTLm^ Pa.l^veS' 1 ^^ 

° !l ' : ' n - in h » murage. Ills father ordered 

him to desist, but be paid no attention to hia command. Then hi- father 
cm-sed him, saying, « Fall into the world of mortals.” Then his £££ 

■ ■■■■■■•■:a'!; 

■ ; 7 : , u ; 1 "***£ *’. n .•>* «"»" 

u > 1 " "■ i h n - 1S '* striking iilualration of th* gratit 

■ 0,«*- *» »• «,.s 

■/, ■„ | M-lh.l, .* 1 ' ' IU top. 12i. of Vol. II, of his 

■ in Afe. of. n, i, . 

%Uu,* lor „ ^ T 71 • f-’i'lioiit v. uni „omo „hri,„p, 

t “ mm ' u ‘ of IWilo tolungs to th- . y. lo. 1110 lin 
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was extinguished, and his knowledge left him, and smitten with the curse 
he wept, and asked his father to name a time when it should end. Then his 
father Padmavega thought a little, and said immediately ; “ You shall be¬ 
come a Brahman’s son on the earth, and display this arrogance once more, 
and by your father’s curse you shall become a lion and fall into a well. 
And a man of noble character, out of compassion, shall draw you out. and 
when you have recompensed him in his calamity, you shall be delivered 
from this curse.” This was the termination of the curse which his father 
appointed for him. 

Then Vajravega was born in Malava as Devaghosha, the son of Ilari- 
ghoshaa Brahman. And in that birth also he fought with many, confiding 
in his heroism, and his father said to him, “ Do not go on in this way 
quarrelling with every body.” But ho would not obey his father’s, orders, 
so his father cursed him—“ Become immediately a foolish lion, over-con. 
blent in its strength.” In consequence of this speech of liis father's. 
Devaghosha, that incarnation of a Vidyadhara, was again horn as a lion in 
this forest. 

“ Know that I am that lion. I was wandering about here at night, 
and as chance would have it, I fell into this well ; and you, noble sir, have 
drawn n t up out of it. So now I will depart, and, if you should fall into 
any diiliculty, remember me ; I will do you a good turn and so get released 
from my curs<.” After the lion had said tins he went away, and the goldcr- 
0 rested bird, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, told his tale. 

The (johftu-cr- sied hirT s utory. Iheic is on tne Himalaya.- a 

king of the Yidyadharas, named 
Vajradanslqra. ITis queen gave birth to five daughters in succession. 
And then the king propitiated Siva with austerities and obtained a son, 
named Kajatadanshtra, whom he valued more than life. His father, out of 
affection, bestowed the knowledge of the sciences upon him when ho was 
still a chil<l. and he grew up, a feast to the eyes of his relations. 

One day he »v. his eld -t sU< r, by name Somaprai h:l, playing o mi a 
pinjara. In his childishness he kept begging for the piaj am, saying,Give 
it me, 1 too want to play on it.” And when she would uot give it him, 
in his tlightiucss he v i/.cd t! • y/y/um, and llew up to heaven with it in the 
form of a bird. Then bis sister cursed him, saying ;—“ Since you have taken 
my pinjara from me by force, and tlnwu away with it, you shall become a 
bird with a golden crest.” AYlum RajafcadanYp a heard thir, hr- fell at hi* 
sister’s feet, and entreated her to tjx n time Yr his • urso to cud. and she 
fenid, ” When, foolish hoy, you fall, in your bird-form, into a blind w.dJ.nml 
a certain mcr« ilul pers.»n draws y<»u out, and you do him a sev'-i • • h» return, 
then you shall be rcleao d front this curse. \\ hen due had aid this to her 
brother, lie was boru as a bird with a golden dost. 
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am that same golden-crested bud, that fell into this pit in the 
•light, and have now been drawn out by you, so now I will depart. Re¬ 
member me when you fall into calamity, for by doing you a service in re¬ 
turn I shall bo released from my curse.” When the bird bad said this, he 
d"parted. Then the snake, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, told his 
' try to that great-souled one. 


The snake's story. lot met ly X was the son oh a 

hermit in the hermitage of Kasyapa. 
And I had a companion there who was also the son of a hermit. And one day 
my friend went down into the lake to bathe, and I remained on the bank. 
And while I was there, 1 saw a serpent come with three heads. And, in 
order to terrify that friend of mine in fun, I fixed the serpent immoveable 
on the bank, opposite to where he was, by the power of a spell. My friend 
got through his bathing in a moment, and came to the bank, and unexpect¬ 
edly seeing that great serpent there, he was terrified and fainted. After 
•■me time 1 brought ray friend round again, hut he, finding out by 
meditation that i had terrified him in this way, became angry, and cursed 
me, saying, “ Go ai d become a similar great snake with three crests.” Then 
I entreated him to fix an end to my curse, and lie said,—“ Wheu, iu your 
serpent condition, you fall into a well, and at a critical moment do a service 
to the man who pulls you out, then you shall be freed from your curse.” 

Alter he had said this, he departed, and I became a serpent, and now 
you have drawn me out of the well ; so now 1 win depart. And when you 
think of me I will come ; and by doing you a service I shall be released 
from my curse.” 

When the snake had said this, he departed, and the woman told her 
story. 


Thi wontan's slv/y. *•'•*• the wife of a young ICshat* 

riya in the king’s employ, a man in the 
bloom of youth, brave, generous, handsome, and high-minded. Neverthe¬ 
less I was wicked enough to enter into an intrigue with another man, 
When my husband found it out, lie determined to punish mo. And 1 heard 
of this from my c mfidante, and that moment I lied, and entered this wood 
at J.igl t, and f.-ll into this well, and was dragged out In you. 

And thanks to your kiudues^ I will now go and maintain myself some - 
'* . -'lay ad. ^ collie '*\h*n L shall L*e ablj to requite your goodness.” 

Wh.n t!i'. inful woman hud said this to the Bodhisattvii, she went 
to the town ol a king named Qotravurdhana. She obtained an interview 
with bun, and remained amortg hi a> t mUttte, n Un Capacity of maid to 
1 he king’s prill' ipu! quoi n. But h an that RotlhUaltvu talked with 
' loti, yo'inaii, lie lust hi - power, and could not procure fr ul.s and ia. its and 
’ iei.g; .,£ that kind. Thou, b ing cxbwu- ed with hunger and thirst, he first 
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thought of the lion. And, when lie thought of him, ho came and fe i him 
with the iU'sh of deer,* and in a short time he restored him to his former 
health with their flesh ; and then the lion said, “ My curse is at an end, l 
will depart.” When he had said this, the Bodhisattva gave him leave to 
depart, and the lion became a Vidyadhara and went to his own place. 

Then that incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, being again 
exhausted by want of food, thought, upon that golden-crested bird, and bo 
came, when thought of by him. And when ho told the bird of his suffer¬ 
ings, the bird went and brought a casket full of jewels and gave it him, 
and said, “ This wealth will support you for ever, and so my curse has 
come to an end, now I depart ; may you enjoy happiness !” When he had 
said this, lie became a young Vidyadhara prince, and went through the air 
to his own world, and received the kingdom from bis father. And the 
Bodhisattva, as he was wandering about to sell the jewels, reached that 
city, where the woman was living whom he had rescued from the well. 
Ami he deposited those jewels in an out-of-the-way house belonging to an 
old Brahman woman, and went to the market, and on the way he aw 
coming towards him the very woman whom he had saved from the well, 
and the woman saw him. And the two fell into a conversation, and in the 
course of it the woman told him of her position about the person of the 
queen. And she asked him about his own adventures : so the confiding 
man told her how the golden-crested bird had given him the jewels. And 
lie tuok her and shewed her the jewels in the house of the old woman, and 
the wicked woman went and told her mistress th iqueen.of it. Now it hap¬ 
pened Unit the golden-crested bird had managed artfully to -leal this casket 
of jewels from the interior of the queen’s palace, before her eyes. And wlmn 
the quctui heard from the mouth of that woman, who know the facts, th.it 
the Cft-Lcfc had arrived in the city, dm informed the king, And the king 
{he Bodhisattva pointed out by that wicked woman, and brought by 
liis servants as a prisoner from that house with the ornament*. And after 
Ih had asked him th<* eireumst anciia, though he b lowed hi- account. In* not 
oulj took the ornaments from him, but In* pul him in prison. 

Theft the Bodhisattva* terrified at being pui in prison, thought u 
the snako, who was an in.-'n ation »l the hermit * son, and the sn dm e am 
to him. And when the snako Lad en him, and enquired wlmt hi- need 
vas, he said to the good mail, 1 1 will go and rod round the king from his 


♦ In Gih Strange Stories irom u Hiinfu Mu I : >, u d wh » hu t,!!, I (b.«. *, :n 
oi a old women, f a.; hor hciu-viurlh, and q 1 na »«. n, min t ul h**v i»m . d. 
The story in the text bears u t out r. semblance U V it Amir-. ! t , (A.uhn tl» ill 
V, U). Soo also Li* <xht a Dunlop, p. u1 ’ " Alh tl »v tv M t ii , „d m ?!,, 
Volume, 
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lvead to his feet. And I will not let him go until I am told to do so by 
you. And you must say here, in the prison, 4 J will deliver the king from 
the serpent.’ And when you come and give me the order, I will let the 
king go. And when I let him go, he will give you half his kingdom.” 
After he had said this, the snake went and coiled round the king, and placed 
his three hoods on bis head. And the people began to cry out, 44 Alas ! 
the king is bitten by a snake ” Then the Bodhisattva said, 44 I will 
deliver the king from this snake.” And the king’s servants, having heard 
this, informed him. Thereupon the king, who was in the grasp of the 
snake, had the Bodhisattva summoned, and said to him, 44 If you deliver 
me from this snake, I will give you half my kingdom, and these my 
ministers are your guarantees that I will keep my promise.” When his 
ministers heard this, they said,—“ Certainly,” and then the Bodhisattva 
^iid to that snake, 44 Let the king go at once.” Then the snake let the 
l-mg go, and the king gave half his kingdom to that Bodhisattva, and thus 
he became pro • in a moment* And the serpent, as its ourse was at 
an end, became a young hermit, and ho told his story in the presence of the 
court and went back to bis hermitage. 

“ 11'Us you sec Unit good fortune certainly befalls those of good 
dispositions. And transgression brings suffering even upon the groat 
And the mind of women cannot bo relied upon, it is not touched even hv 
cue from .1 what other benefit can move 

them ?” When Gomuklm bad told this talc, he said to the king of Vatsa 
tk Listen, I will tell you some more stories of fools.” 

Story ';/ the liudd' Ut monk uho mas There was in a certain Buddhwt 

bittm by <t 

„ „ , , monastery a Buddhist monk of dull 

" "' lkvl , °" e da ^’ 08 1,0 wns iu the high road, he was bitten bv a 

dog on the knee. And when he had been thus bitten, he returned to his 
monastery and thus reflected,--Every body, one after another, will „, k 
mo. U hat lias happened to your knee?’ And what a time it will take me 
to into,.,. all one by one ! So 1 will make use of an artifice to let them 

ml know at once.’ Having thus reflected, he quickly went to the top „f 

io monastery, and taking the stick with which the gong was struck, ho 

sounded the gong. And the mendicant monks, hearing it, came together 
in a toni hincnt, and said to him, “ Why do you without cause sound the 

gong at the wrong time ?” He answered the mendicants, at the . time 

slewing thorn hi. knee, “ I’he fact is, a dog has bitten my knee, so I 
in od yon log (her, thinking that it would lake a long time for me to tell 


* u* Bioi^lnhi Ma l-.u gosoromolt * n Laura vdm <1 ti/.-ti- 

J’. , u niiak ,.] 1 1 round tlir thro.it of a king, uni will lot him fj.j, till ho 

iuuu»i*c* to many u girl, whom ho hud violated. 
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each of you separately such a long story : so hear it all of you now. and 
look at my knee. ,, Then all the mendicants laughed till their sides 
ached,' and said, “What a great fuss he has made about a very small 
matter!” 

“ You have heard of the foolish Buddhist monk, now hear of the 
foolish Takka ,” 


Story Of the wan wh* submitted to be There lived somewhere a rich 

cumbaHVi sooner than share hi* food with 

agm>t. but foolish Tabic a,* who was a miser. 

And lie and his wife were always eating barley-meal without salt. And he 
never learned to know the taste of any other food. Once Providence 
instigated him to say to his wife, “ I have conceived a desire for a milk- 
pudding : cook me one to-day.” His. wife said, “ I will,” and set about 
cooking the pudding, and the Takka remained in doors concealed, taking to 
his bed, for fear some one should see him and drop in on him as a guest. 

In the mcanwhilo a friend of his, a Takka who was fond of mischief, 
came there, and asked his wife where her husband was. And she, without 
giving an answer, went in to her husband, and told him of the arrival of 


his lriend. And he, lying on tile bed, said to her ; “ Sit down here, and 
remain weeping and clinging to my feet, and say to my friend, My 
husband is dead.’f When he is gone, wo will eat this pudding happily 
together.” When he gave her this order, she began to weep, and the 
friend came in, and said to her, “ What is the matter P” She said to him 
“ Look, my husband is dead.” But he retleetcd, “ 1 saw her a moment 
ago happy enough cooking a pudding. IIow comes it that her hu. band is 
now dead, though ho has had no illness ? The two things are incompatible. 
No doubt the two have invented this liction becauso they saw l had come 
as a guest. JSo I will not go.” Thereupon the mischievous fellow sat 
down, and began crying out, 41 Alas my fiicml ! Alas, my friend!” r Llicn 
his relations, hearing the lamentation, came in and pr« jsired to take t hat 
silly Takka to the burniug-pliK’O, for be si ill continued to counterfeit 


• The V tcrshnrr: 1 wiougrapln ra explain /V .a us o -/• 7v, 7 V. . tut any tlmt tho 
word f Jut & a in M irulhi nn ans n rogue, rhoafc, Tho word A-a u<> <>> n 1 * , m* an.s niggard¬ 
ly, miserly. General Cunningham (An* i*'ut Orography *u India, p. 152) t.-iyn that thh 
Takl.as Wore unco the undisputed leu d*i of tho Punjab, and still subsist ua a numerous 
ugricuiim.il race in ih" lower hills between tho .Iholum and tho Udvi. 

f So in the Uusaian ^oy of “ Tho Miser,*' (KaMon’a iiu sinn I '< ilk-tales, p. 47,) 
t i sa;. - to bifl wifo, in prior to avoid th. * pay... .. 

wife! I’ll strip myself naked, and lie down under the holy pictures Cover ino up 
with a cloth, and nil down and cry, just its you would over n corpse. Whew tho 
moujik comes for hi a njon<\Y. tr 11 him L died this morning. Lais toil Conjectures that 
the otury camo originally from tho Last, 
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death. But his wife came to him and whispered in his ear, “ Jump up. 
before these relations take you off to the pyre and burn you.” But the 
foolish man answered his wife in a whisper, “ No! that will never do, for 
this cunning Tulclca wishes to eat my pudding. I cannot get up, for it 
was on his arrival that I died. For to people like me the contemplation 
of one’s possessions is dearer than life.” Then that wicked friend and his 
relations carried him out, but he remained immoveable, even while he was 
being burned, ;\nd kept silence till he died. So the foolish man sacrificed 
bis life but saved his pudding, and others enjoyed at ease the wealth he 
had acquired with much toil. 

“ You have heard the story of the miser, now hear the story of the 
foolish pupils and the cat.” 

Story of the foolish teacher, the foolish In TJjjayim there lived in a 

pupils, and the vat, , t . , 

convont a foolish teacher. And he 

iuse mico troubled him at night. And wearied with 
this mfl.cliou, he told the whole story to a friend. The friend, who was a 
Brahman said to that teacher, “ You must set up a cat, it will eat the mice.” 
The teacher said, What sort of creature is a eat? Where can one be 
rev lid teacher -id this, the friend 

7- ’ ' T ar . V glaS3 ’ itS C0,0ur is a brow “»h grey, it has a hairy 

slun on its back, and it wanders about in roads. S,, J f£ nd v „ S 

tjmckly discover a cat by those sii?n-- . m .i i„, , , ’ ^ mu t 

f. . . .... , y ,usc 81 6 ,ls - 1111,1 have one brought. Aft. r his 

fn said this, he went home. Th,„ that (Y, : ahl to his 

pupils, You hav pres «t .-ml heard all t!. rti iguiahing marks of 

a cat. So look about ior a cat, such as you have heard described in the 

roads here.” Accordingly the pupil* went and searched hither and thitl 

but they did not find a cat anywhere. 

^ saw a Brahman boy coming from the opening of a 

to;k 1, Ins eyes were like glass, his colour brownish grey, and be wore on bis 
lack a hairy antelope-skin. And when they saw him they said, l< Hero 
we have got the cat according to the description.” So they seized him, 
aud took lmn to their teacher. Their teacher also observed tiiat bo had 
gc.t the characterise u ntioned by his friend; so hi placed him in f 
convent at night. And the Silly boy himself believed that he was a cat, 
uh’-n he heard the d< ription that tho.-e fools gave of the animal. Now 
it happened that the silly boy was a pupil of that Brahman, who out of 
iiiei.d'hij. gave that teacher the description of the cat. And that Brah- 
,lirm hi the morning, and, seeing the boy in the convent, said to thoro 
fools. “ \\ l,o brought this fellow here ?” The teacher and hie foolish 
pupil, answered, “ We brought him here as a cat, according to the descrip. 
lion which tffe heard from you.” Then tho Brdhman laughed and said, 
I'u-m considerable difference between a stupid human being, and a cat. 


Ill 




Story of the fools and the bull of S'iva . 


which is an animal with four feet and a tail.” When the foolish fellows 
heard this, they let the boy go and said, “ So let us go and search again for 
a cat such as has been now described to us.” And the people laughed at 
those fools. 

“ Ignorance makes every one ridiculous. You have heard of the fools 
and their eat, now hear the story of another set of fools.” 

There’ was in a certain convent, 
full of fools, a man who was the 
greatest fool of the lot. lie once heard in a treatise on law, which was 
being read out, that a man, who has a tank made, gains a great reward in 
the next world. Then, as lie had a large fortune, ho had made a largo 
tank full of water, at no great distance from his own convent. One day 
this prince of fools went to take a look at that tank of his, and perceived 
that the sand had been scratched up by some creature. The next day too 
he came, and saw that the bank had been torn up in another part of that 
tank, and being quite astonished, he said to himself, I will watch here 
to-morrow the whole day, beginning in the early morning, and I will tin l 
out what creature it is that does this.” After he had formed this resolution, 
H xt morning, and waiving, until at last 1 

bull descend from heaven and plough up the bank with its horns. Ho 
thought, “ This is a heavenly bull, so why should I not go to heaven with 
it r” And he went up to the bull, and with both his hands laid hold of the 
tail behind. Then the holy hull lifted up with the utmost force the 
foolish man, who wa 9 clinging to its tail, and carried him in a moment to 
its homo in Kailasa. There the foolish man lived for some time in great 
comfort, feasting on heavenly dainties, sweetmeats, and other things winch 
| • obtained, And • s u, . - 1 • I b< bull k< id returning, th . 

of fool*, bewildered by destiny, thought, ** I will go down dinging to'the 
till of the bull and sec m\ friends, and after I have told them this won¬ 
derful talc, 1 will return in the same wiij:” Having formed this resolu¬ 
tion, the fool went and clung to the tail of th hull one day alien it was 
setting out, ami so returned to the surface of the earth. 

When he returned to thoconvent. the other blockheads, who were there, 
embraced him, and asked him where he had been, and ho told them. Then 
all those, foolish men, having hoard the tale of his adventurer, made this 
petition to him ; “ -lo kind and take ns also there, enable m also to leas! <*u 
sweetmeats.” He consented, and told them hi.-* plan lor doing : t, and urn 
next day he led them to the bonier of th. tank and thu hull cam,' then*. Yn 1 
the principal tool seized the tail of the bull with his t,v ban U, and mmllier 
took hold of his foot, ami a third in turn took hold of his. bo, when they 
hud formed a chain by clinging on to olio another s i*.v.t, the hull ilow rapid I3* 
up into the air. And while tho hull uas b u ' l4 b wloug, with all the fools 
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clinging to his tail, it happened that one of the fools said to the principal 
fool; “ Tell us now, to satisfy our curiosity ; how large were those sweet¬ 
meats which you ate, of which a never-failing supply can be obtained in 
heaven?” Then the leader had his attention diverted from the business 
in hand, and quickly joined his hands together like the cup of a lotus, and ex¬ 
claimed in answer, “ So big.” But in so doing he lot go the tail of the bull. 
And accordingly he and all those others fell from heaven, and were killed, and 
ti e bull returned to Kailasa; but the people, who saw it, were much 
amused.* 

. “ Fools do themselves an injury by asking questions and giving answers 

without reflection. You have heard about the fools who flew through the 
air ; hear about this other fool.” ° 

to tbcvi'ilX tU ' f</0i ' ,M US,ied hU way A certain fool > while going to 
i . ‘i , , . another village, forgot the way. And 

Cl ioa. ked hia way, the people said to him: “ Take the oath that 
goes up by the tree on the bank of the river.” P 

him °The n tn Ji?f Xt f* ° Q tLe truuk of that *»«, ^d said to 

And as he went on din p T of this troc -” 

weight and m i i. " 6 the end bent with his 

° , V ' ‘ n ho could do to avoid falling by chimin- to it 

, 1 X to it, there came that “v.,y £ dephant that 

' ■ , •; H ' ». «Bl ii, drim. „n In, ,.i 

wbo was clinging tothe live, i i \v Wm, lie Mid wl ' . 

elephant-driver, “ Great Sir, take me down ” Ai„l th . , , ! , that 

. go the elephant-hook, and laid bold of the man by" Tth S ‘ !'- 

hands, to take him down from tb tree. In the meanwhile the elephant went 
on, and the elephant-dmer found himsedf cling! > the foe t of that fool who 

7* ? l ” g . Wg * J* 6Dd of UlC trcc ; Then the fool said urgently to the oic- 

tl.c n ot lln ’ 1 inS ,0 7 thin 8fT uckl y. if J' ou know anything, in order that 

the people may hear, and come here at once to take us down. Otherwise 

wc shall fall, and the mer will carry us away.” When tho elephant-driver 
had been thus appealed to by him, he sang so sweetly that tho fool was 
much pleased. And in his desire to applaud him properly, ho forgot what he 
was about, and let go Ins hold of the tree, and prepared to clap him with both 
''' 11 mediately he and the elephant-driver fell into the river and 

> or association foots brings no man. 


Tali 


* Thin 
Vilmtu 
«. p. 202. 


resembles the conclusion <,f tho story of the turtle Knmlni-rtva and tho 
i md Sankatn, Book X. < hap. CO, si. 160, «*> also Kolston’s Kutvian lAlk 
H Id. I„ ir v , ' ,lilttr(,t0 ' - y is t" din Baruch’s Su-en, Sl.u,*on uiul U,.l, 
h':. u, 7; ;; t 11 P - 349 ’ of poople of lYlornw. They ado,**. the JZ 

■to Wt. a lone out ot a well. Tho man at tho top thou lot g.,, i a or(lw lo 
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After Gomukha had told this story, he went on tateit that of Hirait- 
yaksha. ‘ 

' * Story of Sir any dies ha and Mriyunka - There is in the lap of the Hi uni- 

i cJch( *- . % layas a country cUiTed^Kaimira^which 

is the very crest-jewel of the. earth, the home of-sciences and* virtue. In it 
there was a town, named Hiranyapura, and there reigned in it a king, named 
% Kanakaksha. And there was born to that king, owing to his having propi¬ 
tiated STva, a son, named Tlirany a ksha, by his wife Batnaprabha. The prince 
* .was one day playing at ball, and he purposely managed to strike with the 
ball a female ascetic who came that'way. That female ascetic possessing 
supernatural powers, who had overcome the passion of anger, laughed and 
said to Hiranyaksha, without altering the expression‘of her face,* If your 
, youth and other qualities make you so insolent, what will you become if 
you-obtain Mrigankaleklui for a wifed’t When the prince heard that, ho 
propitiated the female ascetic and said to her ; “ Who is this' Mriganka- 
. “ lekhii ? tell me, revorenl madam.” Then she said to him, “ There is a 

glorious king of the Vidyadharas on the Himalayas, named Sasitejas. lie 
Jias a b^autitul daughter, named Mrigankalekhd, whose loveliness keeps the 
•• princes of the Vidyadharas awake at night. And she will be a litting wife 
for you, and you-will^ be a suitable husband for her. 7 ’ When the female 
ascetic, who possessed’supernatural power, Said this to Hiranyaksha, he re¬ 
plied, “Tell me, reverend mother, how-she.is tube obtained.” Thereupon 
she said, “ I will go and find out how she is affected towards you, by talking 
about you. And then I will come and take you there. And you will find 
me to-morrow in the temple of the god here, named.Amaresa, for 1 ivt 
here every day to worship him.” After the female aaci'tic had said this, 
she went through 11k* air by her supernatural power to the Himalayas, to 
visit that Mfigankalekhd. Then she praised to her so artfully the good 
qualities of Hiranyaksha, that the celestial maiden became very much in 
love with him, and said to her, “ If, reverend mother, I cannot manage to 
obtain a husband of this kind, of v, bat use to me i * this mv purposeless life r M 
So the emotion ef love was produced in Mrigankulckba, and she q^iit tin- 
day in talking about him, and passed the night with that female ascetic. 
Iu the meanwhile Uirjuydksha spent the day in thinking of her, and with 
difficulty slept at night, but towards the end of the night Parvnti said to 
him in a dream, “ Thou art a Yidyadham, become a mortal by the curse 

* I fellow Dr, Korn’s conjecture avitsfitilnanA. 

■ T in tho Bicfikunschs Miirchcn, No. \ throws n Stone at )Ll(U p t , 

piUhcr ; ud hrok« it, Sh^ exclaims in her anger, VM iv you \\ undei through tho 
world until you find the beautiful Nzentula ! 1J and 1.: begin ii, a -imi i XN . |Vi> 

A parallel will ho found in Dr. Kfthltr's noUs to No. 12, Ilu cuiup. 
inent of tlio Pontamcronvof Da^Uo. 
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of a hermit, and thou shalt be delivered from it by the touch of the hand 
of this female ascetic, and then thou shalt quickly marry this Mrigankale- 
kba. Do not be anxious about it, for she was thy wife in a former state.” 
Having said this, the goddess disappeared from his sight. And in the 
morning the prince woke and rose up, and performed the auspicious cere¬ 
monies of bathing and so on. Then he went and adored Amaresa and 
stood in his presence, since it was there that the female ascetic had ap¬ 
pointed him a rendezvous. 

In the meanwhile Mrigankalekha fell asleep with difficulty in her own 
palace, and Parvati said to her in a dream, “ Do not grieve, the curse of 
Hirapyaksha is at an end, and lie will again become a Vidyadhara by the 
touch of the hand of the female ascetic, and thou shalt have him once more 
for a husband.” When the goddess had said this, she disappeared, and in 
the morning Mrigankalekha woke up and told the female ascetic her dream. 
And the holy ascetic returned to the earth, and said to Hiranyaksha, who 
wan in the temcnos of Amare.4a, “ Come to the world of Yidyadharas.” 
When she said this, he bent before her, and she took him up in her arms, 
and flew up with him to heaven. Then Hiranyaksha’8 curse came to an 
end, and he became a prince of the ^ idyadharas, and he remembered his 
former birth, and said to the ten.;. bio. Know (hat I was a king of the 

: Amvitaijas In a dby named V .irakiita. And ! 
ago I was cursed by a hermit, angry because I had treated him with neglect, 
and 1 was doomed to live in the world of mortals until touched by °your 

hand. And my wife, who then abandoned the body because I had been 

cursed, has now beep born again as .Mrigankalekha, and so has before been 
loved by me And now I will go with you and obtain her once more, for 
I luive.been purified by the touch of your hand, and my curse is at an end.” 
So paid Amritafojiis, the Vidyadhara prince, as he travelled through the air 
with that fe ascetic to the Hiin^layas. There In nkalokhA 

in a garden, and she saw him coming, as he bad been described by the 
female ascetic Wonderful to say, these lovers first entered one another’s 
minds by the cars, and now they onto rod them by the eyes, without ever 
having gone out again. 

Thou that outspoken female acetic said to Mrigankalekha, “Toll this 
to your father with a view to your marriage.” She instantly went, with a 
hie* downcast from modesty, and informed her father of all through her 
confidante. And it happened that her father also had been told how to act 
by Parvati in a dream, so ho received Amptuteja? into his palace with all 
d'le hoii'-ui. And lie bestowed Mrigankalekha on him with the prescribed 
ceremonies, and alter ho was married, ho went to the city of Vajrakuja. 

1 boro he got back hi* kingdom as well as hU wife, and he had his father 
Kunui.ulibhu brought there, by means of the holy female ascetic, as he was 
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a mortal, and he gratified him with heavenly enjoyments and sent him back 
again to earth, and long enjoyed his prosperity with Mrigankaleklni. 

“ So you see that the destiny fixed for any creature in this world, by 
works in a former birth, falls as it were before his feet, and he attains it 
with ease, though apparently unattainable.” When Naravdhanadatta heard 
this tale of Gomukha’s, he'was enabled to sleep that night, though pining 
for S'aktiyasas. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


The next night Gomukha told the following story to Naravahanadatta 
to amuse him. 

In the holy place of Siva., called Dhanoivara, there lived long a-o a 
great hermit, who was waited upon by many pupils. Ho once said to his 
pupils, “ If any one of you has seen or heard in his life a strange occur- 
renee of any kind, let him relate it. When the hermit said thhs a pupil 
said to him, “ Listen, I will tell a strange story which 1 once heard.” 


Story oj the uHudic'-.'it who travelled There is in ICa&mira a farpofm 

from haimtra to 2 J a(aliputra. i 1 . . , _ 

holy place, sacred to Siva, called 

Vijaya. In it there lived a certain mendicant, who'was proud of his 
knowledge. He worshipped Siva, and prayed—“May I be always 
victorious in controversy,”—and thereupon he sot out for Pdtnlipntru to 
Gxhinit his skill in dispute. And on the way he passed forests, rivers, and 
mountains, and having reached a certain f«nv„t, he became tired, and re Vd 
under a tree. And immodiat v ho saw, a- he was rofivahing 1 iin fc. 1 f in 
the cool breeze of the tank, a student of i\ ligiou, who had come liuv dusty 
journey, with lus Staff and water-pof i n bis hand. When 
be sat down, the wandering mendicant unit oil him whence ho came and 
whither lie was going. The student of religion answered* “I. ooxno Yom 
that scat of learning Ihitiiliputra, and I nm going to Kasinira to con,pier 
the Pandits there in discussion. When the mendicant heard this speech of 
tho religious studeut's, he thought, “ if I cannot couquertbis one man who 
ha* left Pataliputru, how shall I manage to go a; 1 overcome Die uv.wy 
**ho remain there?” 

So reflecting, he began to reproach that religious student, “ Tell mo, 
religious student, what is the meaning of this inconsistent conduct on vom 
part ? How comes it that you are nt the fl.vuio time u religious student, 
eager for liberation, and a man afllicb d 
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ness ? Do you seek to bo delivered from the world by binding yourself 
with the conceit of controversy ? Tou are quenching heat with fire, and 
removing the feeling of cold with snow • you are trying to cross the sea on 
a boat of stone; you are striving to put out a lire by fanning it. The 
virtue of Brahmans is patience, that of Kshatriyas is the rescue of the 
distressed ; the characteristic quality of one who desires liberation is 
quietism ; disputatiousness is .said to be tbe characteristic of Bakshasas. 
Therefore a man who desires liberation must be of a quiet temperament, 
putting away the pain arising from alternations of opposites, fearing the 
hindrances of the world. So cut down with the axe of quietism this tree 
of mundane existence, and do not water it with the water of controversial 
conceit.” When he said this to the religious student, he was pleased, and 
bowed humbly before him, and saying, “ Be you my spiritual guide,”—he 
departed by the way that he camo. And the mendicant remained, laughing, 
where he was, at the foot of the tree, and then ho heard from within it the 
V.i'.d.n, who was joking with his wife.* And while the 
mj! ; ' in S> Yaksha in sport struck his wife with a garlattd 

of (lowers, and she, like a cunning female, pretended that she was dead, 
and immediately her attendants raised a cry of grief. And after a 1mm 
tnne she opened her eyes, as if her life had returned to her. Then the 
Yulcsha her husband said to her ; « What have you seen ?” Then she told 
the following invented story; “ When you struck me with the garland I 
saw a black man come, with a noose in his hand, with flaming eves tall 
with upstanding hair, terrible, darkening the whole horizon with hi-’ 
shadow. The ruffian took me to the abode of Yama, but his officers there 
turned him back, and made him lot mo go.” When the Yakshini sa id this, 
the Yaksha laughed, and said to her, “0 dear! women cannot be free’ 
from deception in any thing that they do. Who over died from being 
struck with (knW.-rs ? Who ever returned from the bouse of Yama ? You 
silly woman, you have imitated the tricks of the women of Pntuliputra.” 

St•>}'>> <>f t■>( j 'jr' of king Sinhdksha, X or in that city there is a king 

of hi* priiwiptU courtiers, named Sinhaksha : and his wife, 
taking with her the wives of his minister, commander-in-chief, chaplain, 
and physician, went once on the thirteenth day of the white fortnight 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of Sarasvatf, the protecting deity of 
that land. There they, queen and all, met on the wa) sick persons, Lump- 


* f T- the Yalrahu to whom Phal l.Uuti prays in Ch. XX. Tho belief in tree, 
i I -riiin i.. n by Tylor in his Primitive ( ultim: to oxirt in many parts of tbo world. 

tile Index in bis second volume.) Grimm in hi ' T. monk Mythology (p. 70 , 1M ,j 
11; gives on account of the trco-worihip which prevailed amongst the unci' nt Germans. 
S.'u also an iutoreuting urticlu by Mr. Widlhouso in the Indian Antiquary for June 
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backed, Mind, and lame, and were thus implored by them, “Give medicine 
to us wretched diseased men, in order that wo may be delivered from our 
infirmity ; have mercy upon the distressed. For this world is wavering 
ns a wave of the sea, transient as a flash uf lightning, and its beauty is 
short-lived like that of a religious festival. So in this unreal world th 
only real thing is mercy to the wretched, and charity to the poor ; it is 
only the virtuous person that can be said truly to live. What is the use 
of giving to the rich or the comfortable ? # Wliat does the cold moon profit a 
shivering man, or what is the use of a cloud when winter has arrived ? So 
rescue us miserable creatures from the aflliction of sickness.” 

When the queen and the otb ladies had been thus supplicated by 
these diseased persons, they said to one another; “ These poor afflicted 
men say what is true, and to the point, so we must endeavour to restore 
them to health even at the cost of all our substance.** Then they wor¬ 
shipped the goddess, and each took one of those sick people to her own 
house, and, urging on their husbands, they had them treated with the 
potent drugs of Mabudovi, and they never left off watching them. And 
from being always with them, they fell in love with them, and became so 
attached to them that they thought of nothing else in the world. And 
their minds, bewildered with love, never reflected what a difference there 
was between these wretched sick men and their own husbands, the kin,; 
and his chief courtiers. 

Then their husbands remarked that they had on them the marks of 
scratches and bites, due to their surprising intimacy with these invalids. A mi 
the king, the comm.rn ler-iu-chief, the minister, the chaplain, and th • phy • 
cum talked of this to me another without reserve, but not without an\ie< v 
Then the king said to the others, “ You keep quiet at present ; 1 will ij»i«-s* 
fi.ni my wife dexterously ” So he dismissed them, and v.cnt l<> his private 
apartments, and as uming an o-:pressiv?ii of affection u auxi fy.hr said to his 
v. Or, “ Who bit you on tin* I»Avct lip V Who -••mtcdn d vou on the hr vd : 

If yon tell mo tlio truth, il will be well with you, but not othorwi* •.*' 
W hen th* queen was thus quod it nvd by tlie kin.;. -! a told hku a. Y it> »’ 
talc, saying, “III fated that I am, i must t *1 ibis wonder, though it. »ughf 
not to be revealed. Kverv night a man, with a discus and club, comes onr 
of the painted wall, and does this to me, and disappears into it in the morn 
jug. And though you, my husband, are alive, he reduces to this state nu 
body, which not even the sun or moon has ever beheld.’ AVhm the 
foolish king heard this story of hors, told with much semblance ■ ; - rud . 
he believed it, and thought that it was all a trick played bv \ idinu. V » 
lie told it to the minister and his other servant*, and they, like blockheads. 



1* ■wruit t>>i Dr. Korn, wishes to r-, j 

ild btill l*av«> a Mipcrfluily yvlluhl* , in the ftno. 
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also believed that their wives had been visited by Vishnu, and held their 
tongues. 

“ tliis way wicked and cunning females, of bad character, by concur¬ 
ring in one impossible story, deceive silly people, but I am not such a fool as 
to be taken in.” The Yaksha by saying this covered his wife with confusion. 
And the mendicant at the foot of the tree heard it all. • Then the mendicant 
folded his hands, and said to that Yaksha, “ Reverend 'Sir, I havq arrived at 
your hermitage, and now I throw myself on your protection. So pardon 
my sin in overhearing what you have been saying.’’ By .thus . speaking, 
the truth be gained the good will of the Yaksha. And the Yaksha said 
to him, “ I am a \ aksha, Sarvasthanagavata by name, and T am pleased 
with you. So oho >86 a boon.” Then the mendicant said to the Yaksha ;. 
“ Let this be my boon that you will not be angry with this wife of yours.” 
Then the Yaksha said, “ I am exceedingly pleased with you. This boon is 
ah eudy granted, so choose another.” Then the mendicant said, “ Then 
thi is iny tn cond petition, that from this day forward you and your wife 
will look upon me as a son.” When the Yaksha heard this, he immediately 
ecame a isible to him with his wife, and said, “I consent, my son, wo 
ic uk )oq as our own child. And owing to our favour you shall never 
And you shall be invincible in disputation, altercation, and 
gambling When the Yaksha haA mearod, and the m™. 

p,'"!. V' ll ^ L lmn > :t, *d alier spending tho night there, he went on to 
. atahputra. Hum he announced to king Smhiksha, by the mouth of the 
doorkeeper, that ho was a disputant como from K^i.-a And the kin- 
permitted him to enter the hall of assembly, and them he tauntingly 
challenged tho leurnod men to dispute with him. And after 15c l, u d , on 
<ju .iv ! them all by virtue of the boon of the Yaksha} lib again taunted them 
,ri 1,1 Presence of the king in these words: “I ask you to explain this. 
What is the meaning of this statement, ‘ A man with a discus and mace 
comes out of the painted wall, and bites my lower lip, and scratches my 
chest, and then disappears in the wall again.’ Give me an answer.” When 
the learned men hoard his riddle, as they did not know tho real reference, 
they gave no answer, but looked at ono another’s faces. Then tho king 
Sinbaksha himself said to him, ‘ Explain to us youreeif.the meanin 

1 rid ihe king of.the dcc< itl'-l 

behaviour of Li« wife, which ho had heard about from the Yaksha. And 
ho said to tho king, “So-a man should never become attached to women, 
which will .inly result in his knowing wickedness.” Tin- king was de¬ 
lighted with the mendicant, ami wished to give him his kingdom. But the 
in .ndieant, who was ardently attached to his own native land, would not 
t' kc it. Then < bo kin. honoured him with a rich present of jo weds 'lie 
D “ 1 ' il - to ok die jewels ami return* -l to hi - native land of Kaimtra an 1 
Gi .m by the layout of tho Yaksln he lived in great comfort. 
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When G omul; ha had said this, lie remarked, “ So strange are these actions 
of bad women, and the dispensations of Providence, and the conduct of 
mankind. Now hear this story of another woman who killed eleven. 

Story Of the woman who had ckvm There was in JVIalava a certain 

husbands . householder, who lived in a village. 

He had born to him a daughter, who had two or three elder brothers. Now, 
as soon as she was born her mother died, and a few days aft$r one ol 
of the man’s sons died. And then his brother was gored by an ox and 
died of it. So the householder named his daughter, “ Three-slayer,” be¬ 
cause owing to the birth of this ill-omened girl three had met their death. 

In course of time she grew up, and then the son of a rich man, who 
lived in that village, asked her in marriage, and her father gave her to him 
with the usual rejoicings. She lived for somo time with that husband, 
but he soon died. In a few days the fickle woman took another hus¬ 
band. And the second husband met his death in a short time. Then, led 
astray by her youthful footings, she took a third husband. And the third 
husband of this husband-slayer died like the others. In this way she lost 
ten husbands in succession. So she got affixed to her by way of ridicule 
tlio name of “ Ten-slayer.” Then her father was ashamed and would not 
let her take another husband, and she remained in her father’s house avoid¬ 
ed by people. But one day a handsome young traveller entered it, ami 
was allowed by her lather to stop as his guest for a night. When Ton- 
slayer saw him, she fell in love with him, and when he looked vat that 
charming young woman, ho too was captivated. Then Love robbed her of 
her modesty, and she said to her father, “ 1 choose this traveller as one 
lmsband more; if he dies I will .then take a vow.” She said this in tho 
hearing of the traveller, but her father answered her, “Do Hoi tlimit of 
each a thing, it is t isgr 1 husbands, ami if Mils 

■ >iio ilk ' too, people will laugh oonsumedly. When the traveller! ear*! Ibis, 

.I om i!) re erve, an ! a. 1. *• No eh..a. •• ol -io dying, i liavo lost 
ten wives one alter unothur. So wo arc on a par ; 1 swear that it is ho 
by tho touch of the foot of S'iva.” When tho traveller said thin, . very 
In dy was astonished. And tho villagers assembled, and with one consent 
gave permission to Ten-slayer to marry the traveller, and she took himY 
ibr her husband. And she lived some time with him, but at la3t he was 
seized with an ague and died. Then she was culled “ Eleven-slayer,” and 

even the stones could not help laughing at her : so die betook herself in 

despondency to the bank of the Ganges and lived ttuflifo of an asc tie. 

^ . t When Gomukha had told this 

The .lorn ol th> man, who, thunk* to / 

j, j"had uluarr. an- 0*. aUlUSUlg Story, lie VVOllt Oil to Saj - 

“ Hear also the story of the man who subsisted on one os” 
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Tliere was a certain poor householder in a certain village; and the 
only wealth he had in his house was one ox. He was so mean-spirited that, - 
though his family was on the*point of perishing for want of food, .and he 
himself had to fast, he could not make up his mind to part with that ox. 
But he went to the shrine of Durga in the Vindhya hills, and throwing 
himself down on a bed of darbha- grass, he performed asceticism without 
taking food, in order that he might obtain wealth. The goddess said to 
him in a dream, “ Rise up; your wealth shall always consist of one ox, 
and by selling it you shall live in perpetual comfort.” So the next morning 
he woke, and got up, took some food, and returned to his house. But even 
then he had not st rength of mind to sell that ox, for ho thought that, if he sold* 
'it, lie would bavc nothing left in the world, and be unable to live. Then, as, 
thin with fasting, he told his dream with reference to the command of the god¬ 
dess, a certain intelligent friend said to him, “ The goddess told you that 
you should always have one ox, and that you should live by selling it, so 
wny did you not, foolish man, obey the command of the goddess ? So 
® nd 8u PP° rt family. When you have sold this one, you 
ng anjt <-i , and then another. ’ The villager, on receiving this suggest 
i°n roin lus trieud, did so. Aiid he received ox-after ox, and lived in 
perpetual comfort by selling them. 

JaTr. 1- ? ’’St**' ‘T**- ">»» Recording to Ilia 

“ • " * “ m *. . 1 ■ "“**• I M f ortune d„ca not .elect (or 

h^our a man wanting m resolution. Hear now thi . of c n 

i t i . .» )vv story of the cunning 

rogue who passed himself off as a minister.” J 

Stw/ of (/\e rogm who managed to nc - There was a certain i;™ 0 

6 wealth by :poakin/j to thr /city* + , T . ‘ n b in a 

_ . . clt J in the Bekkan. Tu that city 

there was a rogue who lived by imposing upon others. And one day he 

elf, being too ambitious to be Satisfied with small 
what use to me is this petty rascality, which only provides me with subsis¬ 
tence ? Why should I not do a stroke of business which would bring ino 
great prosperity ?” Having thus refleeted, he dree sed him self 
a merchant, and went to the palace-gate and accosted the warder. And ho 
introduced him into the king’s presence, a* ! he offer* \ a complimentary 
gifl, and said to the king, I wish to speak with your Majesty in private.” 

1 ht ' kin '> wu * bnpoaed upon by his dress, and much influenced in his favour 
present, so he granted him a private interview, and then the rogue said 
to him, *• Will your Majesty liavo the goodness every day, in the hall of 
assembly, to take me aside for a moment in the sight of all, and «p *ak to me 

* 8o i • tin K jv.'illii. Morlini, No. !, a merchant, who i.• d- - ply involved, ♦ ; L 
1 ‘mu of mone y to tin- king for the piivih .m of riding by liin side Ihniuijh ILo 
h<JH(;LiturUi his cr litem Cause their iinportuiiitit (Liuhi'eoht'i Dun I up. p fjj.j 
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in private ? And as an acknowledgment of that favour I will give your 


I v_7 v 

Majesty every day live hundred dinars , and I do not ask for ally gift in 
return.” When the king heard that, ho thought to himself, “ What harm 
can it do r What doe ? lie take away from mo ? On the contrary he is to give 
me dinars every day. What disgrace is there in carrying on a conversa¬ 
tion with a great merchant ?” So the king consented, and did as he re¬ 
quested, and the rogue gave the king the dinars as he had promised, and 
the people thought that lie had obtained the position of a Cabinet Minister. 

Now one day the rogue, while lie was talking with the king, kept 
looking again and again at the face of one official with a significant expres¬ 
sion. And after he came out, that official asked him why he had looked 
at his face so, and the rogue was ready with this fiction ; “ The ting 
| s an o 1 y because he supposes that you have been plundering his realm. 
Tlus is why I looked at your face, but I will appease his anger.’* 
When the sham minister said this, the official went homo in a state of 
anxiety, and sunt him a thousand gold pieces. And the next day the 
rogue talked in the samo way with the king, and then he came out and 
said to tho official, who came towards him; “ I appeased the kind’s anger 
against yon with some judicious words. Cheer up ; I will now stand by 
you m all emergencies.” Thus he artfully made him his friend, and then 

dismissed him, and then the official waited upon him with all kinds of pro- 
sents. 

Thus gradually this dexterous rogue, by means of his continual conver¬ 
sations with the king, and by many artifices, extracted from tho officials, the 
subordinate monarelis, the Rajputs, and tho servants, so much wealth, tbufc 
l> l j aiua-^ d altogether fifty millions of gold pieces. Tin n t ho scoundrelly 
•ham minister said in secret to the king, “ Though 1 have given vou 
every day live hundred dinar#, nevertheless by the favour of vour lfigh- 
ucii.-N, I have amiifrsed fift y millions fi guld pieces. So have the goodness i j 
aece) t oT this gold. \\ hat have I to do with it Thou ho told tho king 
his whole stratagem. Ilut it w<> with difficulty that tin* king co .hi ho 
induced to t.fiv* half the money. Then ho gave him tho post . *C u Cabinet 
Minister, and the vo rue. having obtainod nehea and position, kept eompli* 
inditing the people with entertainments. 

" Thus a wise man obtains great, wealth without committing a wry 
great crime, and when he has gained the advantage, ho atones for his fault 
ill the same way as a man who digs a well.” Then .Cmmukha wont on to 
say to the prince: “Listen now to this one story, though you are C icil • > 
about your approaching marriage.” 

... .. p . ,,, t/ii f There lived in a city, named 

Story Itainarekha and Lnkslu J ■ “ameu 

Katn ikara, a king, named BuddhL 
prubha, who was a very lien to the inlui ufed ol. pliant herd of hit* enemies 
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And there was bora to him by his queen, named Rafcnarekhd, a daughter, 
named Hemaprabhd, the most beautiful woman in the whole world. And 
since she was a Vidyddhari, that had fallen to oartli by a curse, she was 
fond of amusing herself by swinging, on account of the pleasure that she 
felt in recalling the impressions of her roaming through the air in her for¬ 
mer existence. Her father forbade her, being afraid that she would fall, 
hut she did not desist, so her father was angry and gave her a slap. The 
princess was angry at receiving so great an indignity, and wishing to retire 
to the forest, lie went to a garden outside the city, on the pretence of 
amusing herself. She made her servants drunk with wine, and roaming 
on, she entered a dense tree-jungle, and got out of their sight. And she 
went alone to a distant forest, and there she built herself a hut, and remain¬ 
ed feeding on roots and fruits, engaged in the adoration of S'iva. As for 
her father, he found out that she had fled to some place or other, and mado 
search for her, but did not find her. Then he fell into great grief. And 
after some time the king’s grief abated a little, so he went out hunting to 
detract his mind. And, as it happened, that king Buddhiprabha wentT to 
that distant forest, in which his daughter Hemaprabhd was engaged in 
ascetic practices. There the king saw her hut, and he weut . into it, and 
Unexpectedly l there his own daughter emaciated with ascetic prac¬ 

tices. And she, when she saw him, rose up at once and embraced his feet, 
and her father embraced her with tears and seated her on his lap. And 
seeing one another again after so long a separation, they wept so that even 
the eyes of the deer in the forest gushed with tears. Then the king at 
last comforted his daughter, and said to hor, “ Why did you abandon, my 
daughter, the happiness of a palace, aud act thus ? So come bark to your 
mother, and give up this forest.” When her father said this to her, Honu- 
prabha answered him, “ I have been commanded by the god to act thus. 
What choice have I in the matter ? So I will not return to the palace to 
indulge in pleasure, and I will not abandon the joys of asceticism.” When 
the king discovered from this speech of hers that she would not abandon 
her intention, he hud a palace made for her in that very forest. And when 
lie returned to liis capital, lie sent her every day cooked food and wealth, 
foi the entertain men t of her guests. And II*-maprabha remained in the 
forest, honouring her guests with wealth and jewels, while she 1 i self 

on roots and I'm i ts. 

Now ono day there came to the hermitage of that princess a female 
mendicant, who was r<Mining about, having observed a vow of chastity from 
hor earliest youth* This lady, w ho had been a meudicaut from Iwr childhood, 
wan honoured by IIcmapniMiu, and whom asked by her the reason why she 
took the vow, be answered, “ Once, when I was a girl, I was shampooing 
my father’s font,, and my eyes closed in sleep, and I let my bauds drop. 


<n my father gave me a kick, and said, 1 Why do you go to sleep r 
And I was so angry at that that I left his house and became a men¬ 
dicant.” Thou I-Iomaprabba was so delighted with the female mendicant, 
on account o£ the resemblance of her character to her own, that she made 
her share her forest life. And one morning she said to that friend; 
“ My friend, I remember that I crossed in my dreams a broad river, then I 
mounted a white elephant, after that I ascended a mountain, and there I 
saw in a hermitage the holy god S'iva. And having obtained a lyre, 
I sang and played on it before him, and then I saw a man of celestial 
appearance approach. When I saw him, I flew up into the sky with you, 
and when I had seen so much, I awoke, and lo! the night was at an 
elld.’ , When the friend heard this, she said to Hemaprabha, “ Undoubtedly, 
auspicious girl, you must be some heavenly being born on earth in conse¬ 
quence of a curse ; and this dream means that your curse is nearly at an 
end.” When the princess heard this speech of her friend’s, she received it 
with joy. 

And when the sun, the lamp of the world, had mounted high in the 
heaven, there came there a certain prince on horseback. When he saw 
Hemaprabha dressed as an ascetic, he dismounted from his horse, and con¬ 
ceiving admiration for her, he went and saluted her respectfully. She, for 
her part, entertained him, and made him take a seat, and feeling love for him, 
said, “ Who are you, noble sir ?” Then tho prince said, “ Noble lady, there 
is a king of auspicious name, called Pratapasena. He was once going through 
a course of asceticism to propitiate S'iva, with the view of obtaining a son. 
And that merciful god appeared to him, tod saidj * Thou shalt obtain one 
sou, who shall be an incarnation of a Yidy&dhara, and ho, when his curse is 
at an end, shall return to his own world. And thou shalt have a second son, 
who shall continue thy race and uphold lb. realm.’ \A ben Siv* said this f-o 
hi- i hr i uj> in high spirit*, ami took food. Thou h«* had quo soil born 
to him, named ljnkMimiscna, and iu course <f time a .second, mimed Sura- 
Bcmi. Know, lovely one, that 1 am that same bakshnusonu, and that 
to-day when I went out t o hunt, my horse, swift aa tho wind, ran away wit h 
me and brought mo Then ho asked her history, and she told it him, 

and thereupon she remembered her former birth, and was very much dated, 
and said to him, 41 Now that 1 have seen you, I have remembered my 
birth and the sciences which 1 know as a Vidyadlmri,* for 1 and this 
friend of mine here are both Viiy.idharia, that have been Sent down to 
earth by a curse. And you wore my husband, uud jour minister was the 
husband of this friend of mine. And now that curse of me and of my 
friend has lost its power. We shall all meet again in the world of Vidyft- 
dharas.” Then she aud her friend assumed divine forms and flew up to 

MS, \skith rvudfi vulyd!>h*h stihu-i 
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heaven, and went to their own world. But Lakslimxsena stood for a 
moment lost in wonder, and then his minister arrived tracking his course. 

While the prince was telling the whole story to him, king Buddhiprabha 

arrived, anxious to see his daughter. When he could not see his daughter 
bm found LakshmLsena there, he asked for news of her, and Lakshmisena 
told h im what had happened. Then Buddhiprabha'was cast down, but 
^ miseua an( 118 minister remembered their former existence, their 
^rsehanng spent xtsfo^aad they went to their own world through' 

ttnui-Jt , V- Wi f? Hema P rabhd > »nd returned with her, id 

with ; S r , Bu ^ hiprabba ’ he Went t0 — town. And he went 
hi’ t pi 1 r r> 1 f 7' ‘ Ul t0l<l ** adventures to 

*** ■ ... , i:"**-; 

"? '•«? •" fy «» «- —t* of tlie “£S 

" ; 1 ‘ «““>* HomopraliU, nn d assiste ,, „ ’ 

enjoyed (bn dellgU, „f sovereignty over the Tidy,idle,™ ' 

:* , !l " iCS *°M «“ mother l>y Oooafch., Nnra- 

hi< new wife s'lH 7 1 ' d aboat ]lLS marriage with 

"yTe p nc ' night as if : , moment. In this 

-it i„ v :;^ 1 

saw the army of the Vic w ***** C 

saw, xn the midst of them, Sphafikayaiiaa tl ,ki 

who had come out of love, holding the hand of his dear dan-d fT 

1,0 wished to bMM. „„ tb. prince, ami be joyfully 

sidutoj bim by tbe till., of fatbor-in-law, otter hi, father ^ 

d too, .rib tb- aad other nnuri oere.oooio,. And thi £ 

" t “, V ‘ J { 4l ^* r “ “ t * tad ,lw okjx* ° f U'' coming, and immediate!,, 
created a display of heavenly magnificence becoming his high position 
and by the might of his supernatural power loaded the prince with jewels’ 
and then bestowed on him in due form Ids daughter previously promised 
to him. And Naravahanadatta, having obtained that S’.iki.; alls, II, 
daughti r cl the king of the Vidyad burn -, was resplendent a the Intu-i 
after collecting the rays of the sun. Then Sph«$ik»yn6*s (leparfad, and 
iU w ; n ,jf t-he king of Vatsa remained iu the city of Kausdinbi, with his 
cd on tin: face of H'aktiyas.i.n, as tin- bee cliugs to the lotus. 
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BOOK XI. 

CHAPTER LXVIL 


Honour to the elephant-headed god who averts all hindrances, who is 
the cause of every success, who ferries us over the sea of difficulties. 

Thus Naravahanadatta obtained Saktiyasas, and besides he had 
those wives he married before, Ratnaprabha and others, and his consort the 
head wife Madanamanchuka, and with them and his friends ho led a happy 
life at the cuurt of his father in Kausambi. 

St on/ of the racr b<('ran the elephant And one day, when he was in the 

and the horns. 

garden, two brothers, who were 
l.rmccs, and who had come from a foreign land, suddenly paid him a 
visit. Ho received them cordially, and they bowed before him, and one of 
them said to him ; “ We are the sons by different mothers of a king in the, 
city of Yaisakha. My name is ltuchiradeva and the name of this brother 
ot mine is Potraka. I have a swift female elephant, and he has two horse*. 
And a dispute has arisen between us about them ; 1 say tlmt the clqplvint 
is the fleetest, ho maintains that his horses are l>oth /looter. 1 have 
agreed that if I lose t he race, lam to surrender the rloplumb but if ho 
lone , ho is to give me both his horses. Now no one hut you ia lit to be a 
of their relative speed, mi e.nno to my hou ., lord, and pivsid 

"Vor tlii , trial. to unr n quest. For \ i*u are the wishing, t iv • 

that grant < all petitions, and we huVr come froiu afar to petition vnn 
about this matter.*’ 

When the prince received this invitation from Kuehirudev.i, he eon- 
at uO’d out. of good iiiitvue, ami out of tin inter, h * Look in the eh pliant v 
and the horses, lie set out in a chariot drawn ly swift horses, which t o 
brothers had brought, and he n iched with them that city of Van kbe. 
When ho entered that splendid city, the ladies, bewildered and excited 
beheld him with eyes the lashes of which were turned ifp, and made thosu 
comments on him ; “ Who can this be! Can it ho the god of Lovo nuv- 
created from his ashes without lbiti ? Or a second moon roaming through 
the heaven without a spot on its surface • ? Or au arrow of desire made b\ 
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he Creator, in the form of a man, for the sudden complete overthrow of 
the female heart.” Then the king beheld the all-lovely temple of the trod 
of Love, whose worship had been established there by men of old time. 
He entered and worshipped that god, the source of supreme felicity, and 
rested for a moment, and shook off the fatigue of the journey. Then he 
entered as a friend the house of Iiuchiradeva, which was near that temple, 
and was honoured by being made to walk in front of him. lie was de¬ 
lighted at the sight of that magnificent palace, full of splendid horses and 
elephants, which was in a state of rejoicing on account of his visit. There 
he was entertained with various hospitalities by Iiuchiradeva, and there he 
beheld Bis sister of splendid beauty. His mind and his eyes were so 
captivated b} hei gloiious beauty, that he forgot all about his absence 
from home and his separation from his family. She too threw lovingly 
upon him her expanded eye, which resembled a garland of full blown blue 
lotu-os, and so chose him as her husband* Her name was Jayendrasena, 
and he thought so much upon her that the goddess of sleep did not take 
possession of him at night, much less did other females.f 

llie nest day Potraka brought that pair of horses equal to the wind 
in swiftness ; but Iiuchiradeva, who was skilled in all the secrets of the 
art of driving, himself mounted the female elephant, and partly by the, 
animal s natural speed, partly by his dexterity in urging it on, beat them 
m the race. \\ hen Ruchiradisva had beaten those two splendid horses, thte 
son ot the king of Vatsa entered the palace, and at that very moment 
arrived a messenger from his father. The messenger, when he saw the 
prince, fell at Ins feet, and said ; “ The king, hearing f r ,, n your retinue tM 
you have come here, has sent me to you with this message. «jl ow Colnc3 
it that you have gone so far from the garden without lotting mo know ? i 
impatient for your return, so abandon the diversion 
attention, and return quickly.’ ” When he heard this message from his 
father’s messenger, Naravahanadatta, who was also intent on obtaining the 
object of his flame, was in a state of perplexity. 

And at that very moment a merchant, in a great state of delight 2 came, 
bow ing at a distance, and praised that prince, saying, “ Victory to tlioe, 0 thou 
g«»d of love without tb flowery bow ! Victory to thee, O Lord, the future 
.Tor of the Vidyadbaras! Wast thou not seen to be charming a* 
a l.oy, and when growing up, the terror of thy foes? So surely the gods 
: hall behold thee like Vishnu, striding victorious over the heaven, conquering 
Ijnli. Wilh tin.at und other th<. great merchant magnified the 

* An ajlruiion to the coelom oi < b lowing a husband in tb*. iSvayumvara ceremony 
by tin owing a garland ou tin* n <k ol Iko iavoimd suitvi*. 
t* Dr. K* rxi would nad dsut* i. 
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prince; then having been honoured by him, he proceeded at his request to 
tell the story of his life. 

Story of the merchant and his wife There is a city called Tampa, 

Veld. the crown of the earth; in it there 

was a rich merchant named Kusumasara. I, prince of Vatsa, am the son 
of that merchant, who lives and moves in religion, aud I was gained by 
the propitiation of Siva. Once on a time I went with my friends to 
witness a procession of idols, and I saw other rich men giving to beggars. 
Then I formed the design of acquiring wealth to give away, as I was not 
satisfied with the vast fortune accumulated by my father. So I embarked 
in a ship, laden with many jewels, to go across the sea to another country. 
And my ship, impelled by a favorable wind, as if by fate, reached that 
island in a few days. There the king found out that I was an unknown 
man dealing in valuable jewels, and out of avarice ho threw me into prison. 
While I was remaining in that prison, which resembled hell, on account of 
its being full of howling criminals, suffering from hunger and thirst, like 
wicked ghosts, a merchant, named Mahidhara, a resident in that town, who 
knew m 3 ’ family, went and interceded with the king on my behalf, aud said; 
‘ Kin - fchi » « the son of a great merchant, who lives in the city of Lampa, 
iiiul, as lio IS innocent, it is not creditable to your majesty to keep him in 
prison.” On his making representations of this kind, the king ordered 
me to be released from prison, and summoned me into his presence, and 
honoured me with a courteous reception. So, by the favour of the king 
and the support of that merchant, I remained there doing a splendid 
business. 

One day I saw, at a spring festival in a garden, a handsome girl. I he 
daughter of a merchant named SlkLara. I was quite (tarried off inv fret by 
her, who was like a wave of the sea of Love’s insolence, and when 1 found 
ol, t who -.lie was, 1 demanded her in marriage from her lather. Her father 
i' Hooted for a moment, and at loath sold to mo ; “ I oannob give hoi* t<> mu 
myself, there i ayea-on for my nM> doing so. Jlut I will semi her to h« r 
grandfather by the mother's side, in the island of Ceylon; go there and 
ask for her again, and marry her. And 1 will ml her tliure with m.-h 
instructions that your soil will certainly he accepted.” When S'ikhara bad 
said this, and had paid me the usual • • irtesies, h dismbed me to m\ own 
house. And the next day h* put the maiden on hoard ship, with her atten¬ 
dants. and sent her to the island of Ceylon, across the sea. 

I was preparing with the utmost eagerness to go then#, when this > un ,Mir, 
which was terrible as a lightniug-stroke, was spread abroad where J was; 

“ The ship, in which the daughter of S'ikhara started, has gone to pieces 
in the open sea, aud nob a sou| has been saved out of it.” That report 
altogether broke down my selL-toiuuuiud, uml being anxious about UlO 
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ip, I suddenly fell into a hopeless sea of despondency. So I, though 

comforted by my elders, made up my mind to'throw away my property and 


prospects, and I determined to go to that island to ascertain the truth. Then, 
though patronized by the king and loaded with all manner of wealth, I 
embai ired in a ship on the sea and set out. Then a terrible pirate, in 
the form of a cloud, suddenly arose against me as I was pursuing my 
course, and discharged at me pattering drops of rain, like showers of 
arrows. The contrary wind, which it brought with it, tossed my ship 
to and fro like powerful destiny, and at last broke it up. My atten- 
danl and my wealth were whelmed in the sea, but I myself, when I fell 
into the water, laid hold of a large spar* By. the help of this, which 
s .emed like an arm suddenly extended to me by the Creator, I managed 
to reach the shore of the s slowly drift l there by the wind 

1 ohmhed up upon it in great affliction, exclaiming against destiny, and 
suddenly I found a little gold winch bad been left by accident i,. <m 
out-ol-the-way part of the shore. I sold it in a neighbouring villa-' 
and bought with it food and other necessaries, and after purchasing a couple 

garments, I gradually began to get over to a certain extent the fatigue 
pioducf-d by iny immersion, in the sea. 

Then I wandered about, not knowing my way, separated from my be¬ 
loved and I saw the ground full of ling as of S'iva formed of sand. ' And 
daughters of hermits wete wandering about among them. And in one 
pb.ee i saw a maiden engaged in wm . hippmg a linga, who was beautiful 
although dressed in the garb of a dweller in the forest. I began to think 
“ This P irl i? wonderfully like my beloved. Can she be my beloved her* 
self ? But how comes it, that I am so lucky as to lind her here ?” And 
while these thoughts were passing in my mind, my right eye tin ,bbed 
frequently, as if with joy,f and told me that it was no other than 


* Compare Book III of the novel of Achilles Tatius, c. 5. 
t Cp. Eumathius’ novel of Hysminias and Hysmine, Book IX, ch. 4. 

E-l o\j T0UT01S TTUGIV &<pOa\/lbs i'l^aro fi.ou o deaths, Kal fjv fiot To at]fximv iyaObtr, Ka\ ri 
vpop.dyTf.vfia dc^idrarov. 

also Theocritus ITT, 37. 

&j\\erai tytaXpAs fxcv 6 5*£u/s* ipa y' l&ijcrco 
dxnc.v ; 

vVh> t<- Fritsohe quotes Plaui Paetidol. 1 . 1 . U*:. Brand in his Popuktf Anti- 
V'iiu \ \ o], in, |i, 172, ipiotc •. the alx>vo pjuwtr'o from Theocritus, and a very apporito 
<’ -‘from i)i. Nut! .■.mill I It.mo’s lJemonulogie— 4 * If their car a tingle, they : -iy they 
i: .vo some f’Tiotnif t» abroad that doo or tuo about to spi iko ovill of them ; h*#, if thtit 
t right tye itchc then it l"M)lcons joyful la tight* r/’ 

Part h in his Hagcm, M uelici . uri.l < 1 ibmiieke aus Ttf< frklcnhnrg, Bays, a Throbbing 
ho tii.. light ryr h< n« joy, in the left, t- .r . ' In Norway throbbing in the riyht 
er.r inj^ood in tho k tt u bud sign (Li * rechtffcur \ olkskundo, p. 337.) Furcclliiii 
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she. And I said to her, “ Fair one, you are fitted to dwell in a palace, 
how comes it that you are here in the forest ?” But she gave me no 
answer. Then, through fear of being cursed by a hermit, I stood conceal¬ 
ed by a bower of creepers, looking at her with an eye that could not have 
enough. And after she had performed her worship, she went slowly away 
from the spot, as if thinking over something, and frequently turned round 
to look at me with loving eye. When she had gone out of sight, the whole 
horizon seemed to be obscured with darkuess as I looked at it, and 1 was 
in a strange state of perturbation like the Bralimany drake at night. 

And immediately 1 beheld the daughter of the hermit Matanga, 
who appeared unexpectedly. She was in brightness like the sun, subject to a 
vow of chastity from her earliest youth, with body emaciated by penance, 
she possessed divine insight, and was of auspicious countenance like 
.Resignation incarnate. She said to me, Ghandrasara, call up all your 
patience and listen. Lhere is a great merchant in another island named 
S'ifchara. When a lovely girl was born to him, he was told by a mendicant, 
bis friend, who possessed supernatural insight, and whose name was Jina- 
raksl.ita,* ‘ You must not give away tl.is maiden yourself, for she has 
another mother. You would commit a crime in giving her away yourself 
suehis Uw righteous prescription of the law.’ Since tho mendicant bad 

" 1,1111 t !ls ’ the mercliaufc wished to give his daughter, when she was 
marriageable age, and you asked her hand, to you, by the agency of her 
maternal grandfather. Then she was sent off on a voyage to her material 
grandfather in the island of Ceylon, but the vessel was wrecked, and 
she fell into the sea. And as she was fated not to die, a great wave 
brought ht_r here like destiny, and Hung her up upon ihe shore. Just at that 
turn- my father, the hermit Matauga, c;imo to the sea to bathe with hi•; 
dn.L’iplcs and saw her almost dead, lie, being of compassionate nature, 
brought In r round, and took her to hi* h linkage, and entrusted her to mo 
haying—‘ \ tiiuuua, you must cherish this girl/ And because he found 
her on the shore (cr/t) of the a >,••». lie called the girl, who was beloved 
by all tho hermits, Void. And though 1 have reiionneed tlie world by 
a vow of perpetual chastity, it still itnp< de- my oul, on account of my 
affeetion for hur, in tho form of love and tenderness for offspring. And my 
mind i;- grieved, Chandi isdra, as ofl*n as 1 look upon her, unmarried, though 
in the bloom of youth and beauty. Moreover she was your wife in a former 
life. So knowing, my sou, by the power of my meditation that you lead 
come here, I have come to meet you. Now follow in-* and many that Yvhi, 


8. v. 1 dor. Vtn, 9» Saliaatom vor.it I sent, «iui thou rifl 

mumbronim quavunque puiks Balieriut, aliquid hibi cxiinh: p 1 *-’ l" nmi > " 11 hislo 
aigniti' arc jt- ilicunt # 

• i. under tin p refaction of a Buddha. 
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T will bestow on you. Let the sufferings, which you have both en¬ 
dured, produce fruits of happiness.” 


Speaking thus, the saintly woman refreshed me with her voice as with 
cloudless rain, and then she took me to the hermitage of her father, the 
great hermit Matanga. And at her request the hermit bestowed on me 
that Vela, like the happiness of the kingdom of the imagination incarnate 
in bodily form. But one day, as I was living happily with Vela, I com¬ 
menced a splashing match with her in the water of a tank. And I and 
Vela, not seeing the hermit Matanga, who had come there to hat lie, 
spriukled him inopportunely with some of the water which we threw. That 
annoyed him, and ho denounced a curse on me and my wife, saying, “ You 
shall be separated, you wicked couple.” Then Vela clung to his knees, 
and asked him with plaintive voice to appoint a period for the duration of 
our curse, and he, after thinking, Used its end as follows, “ When thou 
shult behold at a distance Naravahanadatta the future mighty emperor 
of the Vidyadharas, who shall beat with a swift elephant a pair of fleet 
horses, then thy curse shall be at an end, and thou shalt bo re-united with 
thy wife.” When the rishi Matanga had said this, he performed the cere¬ 
mony of bathing and other ceremonies, and went to S'vetadvipa through the 
air, to visit the shrine of Vishnu. And Yamuna said to me and my wife— 
“ I give you now that shoe covered with valuable jewels, which a Vidyadhara 
long ago obtained, when it had slipped off from Suva’s foot, and which I 
seized in childish sport.” Thereupon Yamuna also went to SVetudvipa. 
Then 1 having obtain *d my beloved, and bring disgusted with dwelling in 
tie* forest, through fear of being separated from my wife, felt a desire to 
return to iny own country. And setting out for my native land, I reached 
the shore of the sea ; and finding a trading vessel, I put my wife on hoard 
and was preparing to go on board myself, when the wind, conspiring 
with the hermit’s curse, carried off that ship to a distance. When the ship 
carried off my wife before my eyes, my whole nature was stunned by the 
shock, and distraction seemed to have found an opening in mo, and broke 
into me and robbed mo of consciousness. Then an ascetic came that way, 
and seeing me insensible, he compassionately brought mo round and took 
me to his hermitage. There he asked me tho whole story, and when lie 
found out that it was the consequence of a curse, and that the curse wa ; to 
cud, he animated me with resolution to boar up. Then l found an excellent 
lrion.1, a merchant, who bad escaped from his ship that had foundered in tho 
see, ami I set out with him in search of my beloved. And supported by the 
hope of the termination of the curse, I wandered through many land* and 
lusted out many days, until 1 finally reached this city of Vuisaklm, and 
heard that you, the jewel of the noble family of the king of Vat&u, had Conic 
h .re. Then 1 saw you from a distance beat/ that pair of swift horses with 
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tho female elephant, and the weight of the curse fell from me, and I felt my 
heart lightened * And immediately I saw that dear Vela coming to meet 
me , whom the good merchants had brought in their ship. Then 1 was 
reunited with my wife, who had with her the jewels bestowed by Yamuna, 
and having by your favour crossed the ocean of separation, 1 came here, 
prince of Vatsa, to pay'you my respects, and I will now set out cheerfully 

for my native land with my wife. , . 

When that excellent merchant Chandrasara, who had accomplished Ins 
object, had gone, after prostrating himself before the prince, and telling his 
store, Ruchiradeva, pleased at beholding the greatness of his guest, was still 
more obsequious to him. And in addition to the elephant and the pair of 
horses, he gave his sister, making the duty of hospitality an excuse for 
doing so, to the prince who was captivated by her beauty. She was a good 
match for the prince, and her brother had long desired to bestow her upon 
him in marriage. Naravahanadatta then took leave of Ruchiradeva, and 
with his new wife, the elephant, and the two horses, returned to the city of 
Kausambi. And he remained there, gladdening his father with liis pre¬ 
sence, living happily with her and his other wives, of whom Madauamaucliuka 
was the chief. 


* So Jlulegis in Dio lie imonslsindcr represents that his blind brother will be 
freed from his affliction when ho comes to a place where the horse Bayard is being 
ridden. . (Cjimrock'a Deutsche VolksLuclior, Vol. II, p. 9G.j 








BOOK XII. 

———V _u 0 1 

CHAPTER LXVIII. 


May Gancsa protect you, who, when he sports, throws up his trunk, 
round which plays a continual swarm of bees, like a triumphal pillar covered 
with letters, erected on account of the overthrow of obstacles! 

Vve worship Siva, who, though free from the hue of passion, abounds 
in colours, the skilful painter who is ever producing new and wonderful 
creations. Victorious are the arrows of the god of love, for, when they de¬ 
scend, though they are made of flowers, the thunderbolt and other weapons 
arc blunted in the hands of those who bear them. 

feo the son of the king of Vatsa remained in Ivau£&mbi, having obtain¬ 
ed wife after wife. But though ho had so many wives, he ever cherished 
the head queen Madanamanchuka more than his own life, as Kri>hn.i 
cherishes Uukmini. But one night he saw in a dream that a heavenly 
maiden came and carried him off. And when ho awoke, he found hitn.ndt 
on a slab of the l<}rk#Jiij<t gem, on the plateau ol a great hill, a place lull ot 
shady t) *<‘s. And he saw that maiden near him, illuminating the weed, 
though it was night,* like a herb u od by the god of love lor bewildering 
the world. Ho thought t lmt aho had brought 1 im there, and ho puroi h 

that nit)dc*tv made her conceal her \r ' f clii. ; . J '> (In* cunning jm.ieo 
protended to bo udt cp, and in order to to- t her. he > aid, as if talking in Ilia 
sleep, “ Where are vou, my dear JMiidanttinauehuka r Conn' ami • • n«I * a •* 
mo. M When -he heard it . she [-rotit d hy his :-n .. and icd the 

of hi ■. • h ..id embraced him without thu restraint of modwty. Tl*. m 
he opened his eyes, and beholding her in the form of his wile, he Uid, 
“ O how intelligent you arc !” and smiling threw his arm:, round her neck. 
Then she dismissed all shame, and exhibiting herself in her real slut pi, »ho 

* See not. in Vol. I, p. 121. So Bidder is sbd t-, kc so fair of < <>unt< hum.- uut 
bright that he shines of himself, (Grimm's Teutonic M.vlholo*\. tr-mHhdeU hv Stilly, 
brnss, )* 222.) b* Tenny ijoii'h Vi\ien v. find 

11 A in aid w> smooth, jm) white, so wonderful, 

The) said a )i^hl mum frum h«-i when <h« n. • '1. 
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issBil-*-** Receive, my husband, this maiden, who chooses you for her own.” 
And when she said that, he married her by the Gandharva form of mar¬ 


riage. 

But next morning he said to her, by way of an artifice to discover her 
lineage, about which he felt curious; “ Listen, my dear, I will tell you a 
wonderful story.” 

Story of the jackal that was turned There lived in a certain wood oi 

into an elephant. ascetics a hermit, named Brabma- 

iddlii, who possessed by meditation supernatural power, and near bis hermit¬ 
age thero was an old female jackal dwelling in a cave. One day it was going 
but to find food, having been uuable to find any for some time on account 
oi bad weather, when a male elephant, furious on account ol its separation 
from its female, rushed towards it to kill it. When the hermit saw that, 
being compassionate as well as endowed with magical power, ho turned the 
Female jackal into a female elephant, by way of a kindness, to please both. 
Then the male elephant, beholding a female, ceased to be furious, and be¬ 
came attached to her, and so she escaped death. Then, as he was roaming 
about with the jackal transformed into a female elephant, he entered a 
t;oik full of the mud produced by the autumn rains, to crop a lotus. Ho 
sank in the mud there, and could not move, but remained motionless, like 
a mountain that has fallen owing to its wings having been cut off by the 
thunderbolt. When the female elephant, that was before a jackal, saw the 
male in this distress, she went off that moment and followed another male 
elephant. Then it happened that tin elephant’s own mate, that ho had 
lost, came that way in search of her spouse. The noble creature, seeing 
her husband sinking in the mud, entered the mud of the tank in order to 
join him* At that moment the hermit Biahmasiddhi came that wav with 
bis disciples, and was moved with pity when he saw that pair. And ho 
bestowed by his power groat strength on his disciples, and made them extri¬ 
cate the male and female from the mud. Then the hermit went away, and 
that couple of elephants, having been delivered both from separation and 
death, roamed where they would. 

“ So you see, inj dear, that even animals, if they are of a noble strain, 

, do not dcaert a lord or iricnd in calamity, but rescue him from it. But us 
uu which arc ot low origin, they arc of fickle nature, and their 

l. jik -> uw never moved by noble feelings or affeeti on.” When the prince 
o, \afcsa uaid this, the lioavonly maiden said to him— ‘It is so, • 
can bo no doubt about Huh. But I know what your real object hi in telling 
mo this talc: so in return, my husband, hear this tale from mo/* 

Utoff qf Vdmwktta and hit wicked There was an excellent Brahman 

in Kfinyakubja, named B’uradattn, 
i'OMienkOl' of u kuudrtul villages, r;s}a:ehcd by the king Bulmsnkti. And ho 
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lmd a devoted wife,, named Vasumati, and by her 
son, named Vamadatta. Vamadatta, the darling of his iathe., 
structed in all the sciences, and soon married a wile, ot the «* o 
prR bb& i n course of time Ids father went to heave and his vu, to-nv , 
l , . nnd tho son undertook with his wife the duties o a householder. 
But without his knowledge his wife was addicted to following her lusts 
ami by some chance or other she became a witch possessed of magical 

1 One day, when the Brahman was in tho king’s camp, engaged in his 
service, his paternal uncle came and said to him in secret, “ Nephew, out 
family is disgraced, for I have seen your wife in the company of your cowherd. 
When Viimadatta heard this, he loft his uncle in the camp in his stead, and 
went, with his sword for his only companion, back to his own house. 11*‘ 
went, into the flower-garden and remained there in concealment, and in t \e 
night the cowherd came there. And immediately his wile came eagerly to 
meet her paramour, with all kinds of food in her hand. After he had 
eaten, she went off to bed with him, and then Vamadatta rushed upon 
them with uplifted sword, exclaiming, “ Wretches, where are you going ■” 
When he said that, his wife rose up and said, “ Away fool,” and threw 
some dust in his face. Then Vamadatta was immediately changed from a man 
into a buffalo, but in his new condition he still retained his memory. Then 
his wicked wife put him among the buffaloes, and made the hordsnun beat 

him with sticks.J t . 1 

And the cruel woman immediately sold him in his helpless u- "i 
condition to a trader, who required a buffalo. Tho trader put a lo.u 'T^ 11 
the man. who found his transformation to a buffalo a sore trial, am 
him to a village near the Ganges. lie redacted, “ A wife of very In^ 
character Ibat outers unsuspected tin* house of a confiding man, .* »< 
lik.lv to bring him prosperity, any more tl> ■’> a make win. . g> ts < ’ - ' 

female ipartmenta." While full of the* thought., ho w« «>rrowfu . 
tears gushing from his eyes, urn.cover he was vcduc.nl to An ami 0»«o .y 
tho fatigue of carrying burdens', and in this state ho was l In M !>y a • ‘ • 

while witch. She knew by her m agio1 ower t. 

. 

litU)n And when he had returned to human form, she look bun to b * 
ot house, and gave him her virgin daughter named lvantin.au. And sbo 


. This probably mums that sl.o ^ni^with his vorpsa. 

. 
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"had many transform:..was of this kind'and «UU 
, - r 1 . tr I. -formation is found m UamphidU ‘h. hhu.d Tales, 
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him some charmed mustard-seeds, and said to him ; “ Sprinkle your 
wicked former wife with these, and turn her into a mare.” Then V.ima- 
datta. taking with him his new wife, went with the charmed mustard-seeds 
to his own house. Then he killed the herdsman, and with the mustard- 
.-eeds he turned* his former wife into a mare, and tied her up in the 
statue. And m order to revenge himself, he made it a rule to give her every 
day seven blows with a stick, before he took any food.f 

. , - ' "I ’ vbde liviu § there in this way with Kantimati, a guest 

cmoe to lus house. The guest had just sat down to his ureal, when sudden- 

l ‘, 2*1 8 UP , and msHed 1 uickl y oufc «£ the room without eating 

w 1 • that 1,0 had not beate » Ms wicked wife 

t ‘ l htlclt that day. And after he had given his wife, in the form of a 

male the appointed number of blows, he came in with his mind easy) and 

t0 f 0k 5 00d -, ^ ihe e u f st > teing astonished, asked him, oi , u io- 

1 iV\. n - a ^° De 111 sucl ‘ ;l hurry, leaving his food. Thereupon 
; .nadalu told W, ,s whole story- from the beginning, and his* gist 

, * the use of this persistent revenge ? Petition 

. n-m-lan of yours, who first released you from your animal condition, 

i ai Va ’ When the guest gave this advice 

'l lien that witch, his mother-in-law, suddenly paid him a visit, and ]. 0 

supplicated her persistently to grant him a boon. The powerful witch 

b8br0cl ;a i, ‘ l " * nd *“• wi f® to to* method of gaining the Hfe-prolonginir 
oharm, with the proper initiatory riles.J So lie wont to the mountain of 
.S'ri and set ' out obtaining that charm, and the charm, when obtained, 
appeared to him in visible shape, and gave him a splendid sword. And 
■vlicn the successful Vamadatta had obtained the sword, he and his wife 
Kiutimati became glorious Vidyadharas. Then he built by his magic 
power a splendid city on a peak of the Malaya mountain, named 
J^uta. There, in time, that prince among the Vidyadharas had born to him 
by his queen an auspicious datigW^ named Lalital whana. And the mo¬ 
ment die was born, she was declared by a voic*\ that came from heaven, to 
h ii‘-lined to bu tho wife of the future emperor of the Vidyadharas. 


• i rend / iha for kCrtvii. 

t < p the sior^' of tho Porter and tho Ladies of Baghdad in tho Arabian Nights. 
(Lines translation, VbJ. I, pagu 129.) Tho bitelu.i arc nolenmlr beaten in tlio 
► mu* way as tho nmro in our utory. They arc the bisters of tho lady who b.ruts 
th'ru. 

; Pro! '. or Cowell informs mo that tbi.ro i* a pa--a;;- in tho Shiil: ri Dig Vijayu 
vhi,cplninn this. A Boer by moans of thi* xtiilyn gums a lib equivalent to 11 ji iur»i 
, ! Biahuiu, it aoems to be a life-prolonging < harm. 
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« Know, my buS&md, that I am that rery Lalifcaloehana, and that 
ing the facts by my science and being in love with you, [ have brought y< u 
to this very Malaya mountain, which is my own borne.” When she had in 
these words told'him-her story, Nffravahanadatta was much pleased, and 
entertained great respect for his new wife. And he remained there with 
her, and immediately the king of Yatsa and his entourage learnt the truth, 
by menus of the supernatural knowledge of Katnaprabha, and the other 
wives of Naravabanadatta that possessed the same powers. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


Then Xaravahanadatta, having obtained that new bride Lalitalocbana, 
sported with her on that very Malaya mountain, delightful on account of 
the first burst of spring, in various forest purlieus adorned with flowering 
trees. 

And in one grove his beloved, in the course of gathering flowers, dis¬ 
appeared out ot his sight into a dense thicket, and while he was wandering 
on, he saw a great tank with clear water, that, on account of tho flower : 
fallen from the trees on its bank, resembled the heaven studded with, 
stars. * 

And lie thought—“ I will wait until my beloved, who is gathering 
flowers, returns to mo ; and in the meanwhile I will bathe in this lake and 
i*est for h little upon its hank.” So he bathed and worshipped the gods, and 
thorn hr .it down on a slab of rook in the shade of a sandal-wood tree. 


While .sittin:; there he thought of hi.') b« loved Madan.un meiuJca, v. i was so 
far off, Molding tlm gait of the female swans that rivalled hers, and hearing 
the singing of the female cuckoos in the nuingo-creej ors ti equalled li era, ami 
seeing the ey *3 of, the does th it refilled hors to hi- mind. And ns soon ns 
ho recollected her, the fire ot lovo sprang up in his breast, and tortund him 
so that he fainted ; and at that moment a glorious hermit came there to 
bathe, whose name was Piling ;iata. He, seeing the prince in such a state, 
sprinkled him with sandal-water, refreshing as the touch of his beloved. 
Then he recovered consciousness and bowed before the hermit, but the 
hermit said to him, “ My son, in order that you may obtain your wish, 
acquire endurance. For by means of that quality every thing h .a gunxd, 
and in order that you may understand this, come to my hermitage and 




• ,Mo <*tu wlw dwell lc> tb‘ l - 
ulh t Unmtfttoi.l do sbm-. 


0 U,,d liliiau’’ culkd tin do\s..rc “the atuvs that iu 
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the story of Mrigankadatfa, if you have not already heard it. When 


Story of Mriyaidadatta .* 


lc hermit had said this, he hathed and took the prince to his hermitage, 
and quickly performed his daily prayers. And Pisangajata entertained 

liim there with fruits, and ate fruits himself, and then lie began to tell him 
this tale of Alrigankadatta. 

There is a city of the name of 

. _ Ayodhya famous in the three worlds. 

In it there lived in old time a king named Amaradatta. He was of re¬ 
splendent brightness, and he had a wife named Surataprabha, who was as 
closely knit to him as the oblation to the fire.f By her there was born to 
him a son named Myigdnkadatta, who was adored for Ids ten million 
virtues, as his bow was bent by tlie string reaching the notches + 

And that young prince had ten ministers of his own, Prachanda4akti 
a, ; u Stbdlabdhu, and Vikramakedarin, Dridbamushti, and Meghab^ 'and 
", and Yunakbuddhi, and Vyigtamena and GmUara, and 
the tenth \ichitrakatha. They were all of good birth, youn-' brave and 
T"* devoted to their master’s interests. And Alri.^nkadatta T 

SSSL* ,,th thsm “ “• w ». oa »oV;,; 

mgl.t on the roof of the palace, and I « 11W in (lr V ’ ]. "° nt to sleo P lnsfe 

bits ns tbc thunderbolt, rushing upon me I . ' lon ’ V,|LI ' olnw s terri- 

then the lien began to .lee, and I pur.ueh.iu.T 

eroded a mer, and took out h,» long t„„ g „ c§ at mo, and 1 cut t „ tf . Ih 

“f T . A, ,' d „ i made ~ •» <«-«»» ri«r, tor it « a. bread !„ 

a budge. And thereupon the lion beciune a deformed giant. I asked him 

who he was and the giant said, ‘ I am a Vetula, and l am delighted with 
your courage, my brave follow.' Then I said to him, ‘ If this is the ease 
then tell me who is to bo the wife of my master Mrigankadatta.’ When I 
said this to the Vetala, he answered,—' There is in Ujjayini a king named 
Kurmasena. He has a daughter, who in beauty surpasses the Apsarnses, 
heing, as it were, the receptacle of tlie Or itor’s handiwork in the form of 
loveliness. Her name is SWuikavati, and she shall be his wife, and by 
g.immg \wt, be shall become king of the whole earth.’ When the Vetala 


* Thl,J Btor y to tho oml of tho book. 

f J ilO Will’d trju.'t a] ;«, mouilM u rotti.ifft)." 

t An elaborate pun, only iuUdli^iblo in Sanikfit. 

A Cp. the lon^ black t'uiguo which tin* hoiribl, 1 k man pn trades Win. 
•''il. [.ritinL Goldins, p, 1^7 in Lirlimfor’s Aum Scliwum n, VM, i p 
fuMnNhl* nhuUr puts outbid luujjuc ui a v ry no »uny juhuuui. 


TkuI said this, lie disappeared, and 1 came home ; this is what happened u 
me jn the night, my sovereign.” 

When Mrigankadatta heard this from Bhimaparakrama, lie summoned 
all his ministers, and had it told to them, and then he said, “ Hear, what 
I too saw in a dream * I thought wo all entered a certain wood; and in it, being 
thirsty with travelling, we reached with difficulty some water ; and when 
A\e wished to drink it, five armed men rose up and tried to prevent us. 
We killed them, and them in the torments of our thirst we again turned to 
drink the water, but lo! neither the men nor the water were to dq seen. 
Then wo were in a miserable state; but on a sudden we saw the god Siva 
come there, mounted on his bull, resplendent v.ith the moon on his forehead ; 
we bent before him in prayer and he dropped from his right eye a tear¬ 
drop on tho ground. That became a sea, and I drew from it a splendid 
pearl-necklace and fastened it round my neck. And I drank up that sea 
in a, human skull with blood* And immediately I awoke, and lo ! 

the night was at an end.” 


When Mrigankadatta had described this wonderful sight that ho had 
Been in his dream, the other ministers rejoiced, but Vinuilabuddhi said ; * 
are fortunate, prince, in that S'iva has shewn you this favour. As you oh- 
tained the necklace and drank up the sea, you shall without fail obtain 


S'asdnkavati and rule tho whole earth. But the rest of the dream indicates 
some slight amount of misfortune.” When Yimalabuddlii had said this, 
Mrigankadatt i lid to his ministers, “ Although the fulfill £ my 

dream will no doubt come to pass in tho way which my friend Bhiraa- 
parakrama heard predicted by the Vetala, still I must win from that 
JvarmuM ua. who confides in his army and his forts, his daughter 
S'j oinkavrui by force of policy. And thn force of policy i 1 ho boat instru¬ 
ment in ill undertakings. Now listen, I will ta torj to prove 

this.” 

Story rf ktny J BfiadraMA* and AiVr Tliorr WAS 0 king ill M 

ckver ni'iit/tr. named Blind rabdhu. 1 lo hud it tninift- 

fcr named BCantragu] ,1 * sagacious ef mem That king once said of 

hir own cool'd to that minister; 14 The king of Varanasi, imm-d Pharma 
rrop.i, has a daughter named Annngalila, the chief beauty of the three 
or Ids. 1 have often asked for her m marriage, but out of hostility that 
king will not give her to me. And he is a formidable foe, on account of lu, 

■ po^o^ing an elephant named Bhudradunt.i. Still 1 cannot bear to live any 
l otl g or without tl .it daughter of his. 80 1 have no measure which i 

- ie, my frienl, what 1 am to do” \\ I 

ling 

courage and not policy ensures *• 
the matter lor you by uiy own ingenuity.’ 


kiliK said this, Ids minister unswered him ; * Wh>, king, do au|.|..jso flmt 

i success ? Dinnii • - y< nr muioh l will munmro 
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So, the next day, the minister sot out for Varanasi, disguised as a Pasu- 
pata ascetic, and he took six or seven companions with him, who were 
disguised as his pupils, and they told all the people, who came together 
irom all quarters to adore him, that he possessed supernatural powers, 
llien, as he was roaming about one night to Gnd out some means of accom¬ 
plishing his object, ho saw in the distance the wife of the keeper of the 
elephants leave her house, going along quickly through fear, escorted in 
some direction or other by three or four armed men. He at once said to 
himself, Study this lady is eloping somewhere, so I will see where she is 
b6 followed her with his attendants. And he observed fc< 
a distance the house into which she went, and then he returned to his own 
lodgiiL,. And the next day, as the elephant-keeper was wandering about in 
search of Ins wife who had gone off with his wealth, the minister contrived 
losendhis own follower. to meet him. They found that he had just 

IvthX knCw C °“ ,d " 0t fmd hi8 wife > and they counteracted 

\ f " S° ie effect of the poison, pretending that they did it 

ou of pure compassion. And they said to him ; “ Uome to our teacher, for 

I seer a '| d knows every thing:” and so they brought him to the 
" ' the ele P l ^nt. keeper fell at the feet of the minister, who 

** * W« ked him for 

•lev., ol h.,-w.le. The minister pretended to meditate, mid after a ti 

to d lmn the place where *be was take, hy the strange men at night, with 

all the »gns hy which he might reoogoise it. Then thp elephJLkeener 

bowed again before hint, ami wont with a boat of policemen and i 1 

ttil killed those wicked men who had carried off h'* w f 

and recovered lier, together with her ornaments and his wealth. 

And the next day he went and bowed before, and praised that supposed 
«er, and invited him to an entertainment. And as the minister did not 
wish to enter a house, and said that he must eat at night, he made an 
entertainment for him at nightfall in the elephant-stables. So the minister 
went there and feasted with his followers, taking with him a concealed 
serpent, that he had by means of a charm gob to enter the hollow of a bamboo. 
Then Uio elephant-keeper went away, and while the others wore asleep, 
the minister introduced, by means of the bamboo, the serpent into 
I: ear of tho elephant Bhadradanta, while it wits asleep, and lie pent the 
“*‘ d the iruing went tack to Magsidhu liis native land , 

hut. the elephant died from the bite of the snake. 

”< turned, h ton down tin- olophont 

as if it were tlio pride of that l. : ig Dliarnmgopu, Us king llhuilrahuh.i 


r.l.n 


»dbr 


\ tl. illlUM t > risk f« »|* 


wan in ecstasies. Then Ip* e>'hL «»IT an am 
ll»»' Imivl of Annngalihi. Tip king, )*♦> was irom tin. lew o| hj.s 

p|«’l»liai»t gave her to bio*, tin king#, who know time •: ami season* Im n.l 
like rain's it it i t xpoflicnt 1«» <!<’ <o. 
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So, by tbe sagacity of that minister Mantragupta, the king Bbatiia- 
ba.hu obtained Anangalila. And in the same way 1 must obtain that wile 
by wisdom.” When Mrigdnkadatta said this, his minister Vichitrakatha 
said to him—“ You will succeed in all by the favour of S'iva which was 
promised you in a dream. What will not the effective tuvoui ot the gods 
accomplish ? Hear in proof of it the story I am now going to tell.” 

amt of KMkvim* Therc vv:,s 5,1 the oit * of T: 

vatf. gila a king of the name of Bhadraksha. 

He, desiring a son, was worshipping Lakskmi every day with 6tie hundred 
ami eight white lotuses upon a sword. One day, as the king was worship¬ 
ping her without breaking silence, lie happened to count the lotuses mentally, 

! that there was ono missing. Ho then gave the goddess the lotus 
of! his heart spitted on the sword, and she was pleased and granted him a 
boon that would ensure his having a son that would rule the whole earth. 
And she healed the wound of the king and disappeared. Then there was 
born a son to the king by his queen, and he possessed all the auspicious 
marks. And the king called him Pushkaraksha, because he obtained him 
by the gift of the lotus of his heart. And when the son, in course of 
time, grew up to manhood, Bhadniksha anointed him king, as he possessed 
great virtues, and himself repaired to the forest. 

Pushkaraksha, for his part, having obtained th * kingdom, kept wor¬ 
shipping S'iva every day, and one day at the end of his worship, h- asked him 
to bestow on him a wife. Then ho heard a voice come from heaven, saying. 
“ My son, thou shalt obtain all thv desire.” Then he remained in a 
happy state, as he had now a good hope of success. And it happened that 
one day he went to a wood inhabited by wild beasts, to amuse himself with 
hunting. There lie saw a cam 1 about to cat two snakes entwined iogcthei. 
and in hib grief be killed tin' camel. The cam* l immediately became 
Yidvadharn, abandoning its camel body, and being pleased to Pi.-hka- 
rdksha u You have done me a benefit. So hear wimfc 1 have to tell y ou. 

There is, king, a mighty Viilya- 
8tvr» Of thi birth f I , dkftr » 1KVm ,.j Kuiikuindlin. Awl a 

beautiful maiden of the Yidyadharn race, named Tiimvuli, who admired 
tjood looks, saw him and fell iu love with him, and chose him for her 
husband. And then her (athor, angry because they had married without 
consulting anything but their own inclination, laid on them a curs ■ that 
would separate than for some lime. Then the couple, Ta.vvah and Kan. 
kuumlin, sported, with ever-growing love, in various regions belonging to 

one day, in consequence of that curse, they lost -dgl.t of one 
another in a wood, and were separated. Then Urava 1 , in her .arch for 
her husband, at last reached a forest on the Other side of the we tern sea, 
10 
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inhabited by a hermit of supernatural powers. There she saw a large 


jambu- tree in flower, which seemed compassionately to console her with the 
sw.eefc buzzing of its bee3. And she took the form of a bee, and sat down 
oiv it to rest, and began to. drink the honey of a flower. And immediately 
she saw her husband, from whom she had been so long separated, come 
there, and she bedewed that flower with a tear of joy. And she abandoned 
t he body of a bee, and went and united herself to her husband Kankumalin, 
who had come there in search of her, as the moonlight is united to the 
moon. 

Then she went with him to his home : but from the jambu -flower be¬ 
dewed with her tear a fruit was produced.* And in course of time a maiden 
v as produced inside the fruit. Now once on a time the hermit, who was 
named Vjjitasu, was wandering about in search of fruits and roots, and 
came there, and that fit ut, tx ing ripe, fell from the jambu .tree and broke, 


and a heavenly maiden came out of it, and respectfully bowinm saluted tlJ 



1 When cursed in these words by the hermit I became a camel on this 
earth, and now, thanks to j e is at an end<; so go to that for t 

on the other side of the western sea, named Surabhimamta, and obtain for 
a wtfe that heavenly creature, who would makeSn herself lose all pride in 
her own beauty.’’ When the heavenly Vidyadbara had said this to Pushkn. 



l * nc ()t a r< :• of - ( in n. Tlic wurd 1 lmvo tranakU d • 

lho oiiginJ iO j i. 
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off alone at night. And at lust he reached the shore of the western Sea, 
and there he reflected, “ How shall I cross over this sea ?” Then he saw 
there an empty temple of Purga, and he entered it, and bathed, and wor¬ 
shipped the goddess. And he found there a lyre, which had been deposited 
there by some one, and he devoutly sang to it in honour of the goddess 
songs composed by himself. And then he lay down to sleep there. And 
the goddess was so pleased with his lyric worship, that in the night she had 
him conveyed across the sea by her attendant demons, while he was 
asleep. 

Then he woke up in the morning on the other side of the sea, and saw 
himself no longer in the temple of Purga, but in a wood. And he rose 
up in astonishment, and wandered about, and beheld a hermitage, which 
seemed to bow before him hospitably by means of its trees weighed down 
with fruit, and to utter a welcome with the music of its birds. So he 
entered it, and saw a hermit surrounded by his pupils. And the king 
approached the hermit, and bowed at his feet. The hermit, who possessed 
supernatural insight, received him hospitably and said to him ; “ King 
Pushkaraksha, Vinayavati, for whom you have come, has gone out for a 
moment to fetch firewood, so wait a little : you shall to-day marry her 
who was your wife in a former life.” Then Pushkaraksha said to himself— 
“ Bravo ! this is that very hermit Vijitasu, and this is that very wood, no 
doubt the goddess has had me carried across the ocean. But this that the 
hermit tolls me is strange, that she was my wifo in a previous state of 
existence.” Then he asked the hermit in his joy the following quo? tion 
“ Tell me, reverend sir, how was she my wife before’?” Then the hermit 
said, “ Listen, if you feel curious on the point.” 


The adventure* <f Tnshkwdksha and There was in old time a mor- 

Vuuyavatt in a former life. chant iu Tanaralipfci, named Pharma- 

fienu, and ho had a beautiful wife named Yidyullokha. As it happened, ho 
was roM..»•! lo bandits and wounded with wrapems by th» m, and h ; < -jiul. 
for death, ho went out with his wife to outer iho lire. And tho two saw 
suddenly a beautiful couple of swans coming through the air. Then they 
entered the fire, and died with their minds fixed on those swans, and so the 
husband and wife were born in the next birth as swans. 

Now, one day iu the rains, as they were iu their nest in a date-palm- 
tree a storm uprooted the tree and separated them. 1 he next da\ Urn 
storm was at an end, and the male swan went to look for his lenxalo, 
he could not find her in tho lakes or in any quarter of the sky. \t lust 
he went distracted with love, to the Mauasa lake, tho proper place tor twang 
at that season of the year, and another foi^e ™ an, that ho met on the 
y. :iv gave him hopes that he would hud lu*r there. J bore ho found Ins 
female, and he spent the rainy season th ro, and then he went to a mouu- 
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tain-peak to'enjoy himself with her. There his female was shot by a 
fowler ; when he saw that, he ilew away distracted with fear and grief. 
The fowler went off, taking with him the dead female swan, and on the 
way he saw many armed men at a distance, coming towards kiln, and he 
thought that they would perhaps take the bird from him, so he cut some 
grass with his knife, and covering up the bird with that, left her on the 
ground. After the men had gone, the fowler returned-to take the female 
swan. But it happened that among the. grass which he had cut was a 
herb, which possessed the power of raising the dead to life. By means' 
of the juice of this herb the female swan was restored to life, and before bis 
eyes she Hung oft the grass, and flew up into the sky, and disappeared. 

But in the meanwhile the male swan went and settled on the shore of 
a lake . l flock of sw. acted with grief at seeing his mate in 

lh.19 state.* Immediately a certain fisherman throw a net, and caught all 
those birds, and thereupon sat down to take his food. Then the female 
swan cam© there in search of her husband, and found him caught in the 
net, and in her grief she oast l 3 S in every direction. Then she 
on the tank of the lake a necklace of gems, which a certain person, who 
had gone into the water to bathe, had laid on top of his clothes. She went 
and carried off the necklace without that person seeing her do it end sho 
fl;W gently through the air past the fisherman, to show him the necklace. 
The fisherman, when ho saw the female swan with the necklace in her beak, 
left the net full of birds, and ran after her, «t»ek in hand. But the female 
swan deposited the necklace upon the top of a distant rock, and the fisher¬ 
man proceeded to climb up the rock to get the neckhico. When the female 
awati saw that, ... fcru in the eye with her beak a monkey 
that was asleep on a tree, near where her husband lay caught in the net. 
Tho monkey, being terrified by the blow, fell on the net and tore it, and so 
all the swans escaped from it. Then the couple of swans were re-uniled, 
and they told one another their adventures, and in their joy amused thorn- 
r " ' th< y Would, 'I he fiahefUMHi} after getting the necklace, came back 
to fetch the birds, and the man whose necklace had been taken away, mot 
him as ho was looking for it, and ns the fact of the fisherman's being in 
,n . .-fdoiiof the necklace was revealed by his fear, he recovered it from 
)mu and cut oif his right hand with his sword. And the two swans, slit 1 

mu- lo us bj way of utobreila, tota up in iho 
middle of the day from the lake and roamed in t he sky. 

And soon the two birds reached the hank of a river haunted l*> a cer¬ 
tain hermit, v ho was employed in worshipping S'iva. Thou 1 lie couple of 
swans wore shot through with one arrow by a fowler, as they were Hying 
along, iud fell together to the earth. And the loin . which they had meU 
* Ur, lv ru « ni l tut* ; fi< v<. 
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an umbrella, fell on the top of a ling a of S'iva, while the hermit was 
engaged in worship Then the fowler, seeing them, took the male swan for 
himself, and gave the female swan to the hermit, who offered it to S'iva.* 

“ Now you, Pushkardkslia, were that very male swan ; and by the virtue 
of that lotus, which fell on the top of the linga , you have been now born in 
a royal family. And that female swan has been bom in a family of Vidya- 
dbarns as Vinayavati, for S'iva was abundantly worshipped with her flesh. 
Thus Vi nay avail was your wife in a former birth.” When the hermit Vijitasu 
uiid this to Pushkardkslia, the king asked him another question ; How comes 
it, hermit, that the entering the fire, which atones for a multitude of sins, 
produced in our case the fruit of birth in the nature of a bird ? Thereupon 
the hermit replied, “ A creature receives the form of that which it was 
contemplating at the moment of death.” 

For there was in the city of 
Ujjayim a holy Brahman virgin of the 
name of Lavanyamanjari, who observed a vow of perpetual chastity ; she 
once saw a Brahman youth of the name of Kamalodaya, and her mind 
was suddenly attracted to him, and she was consumed with the fire of love 
but she did not abandon her vow. She went to the shore of the Gandha- 
vati, and abandoned her life in a holy place, with her thoughts iutently 
fixed on his love. 

But on account of that intent meditation she was born in the next 
birth as a Itetwra , of the name of Rupavati, in a town named Ekalawu. 
However, owing to the virtue of her vow and of the holy bathing-place, Lho 
remembered her former birth, and in conversation eh: .related that secret of 
her former birth to a Brahman named Chodakarna, who was always engaged 
in muttering prayers, in order to cure him of his exclusive demotion to 
muttering, and at last, though she was a hvtara , i her will was purified, 

ulie attained bios*- hit ss. 

*« So, king, you see that, a person attains similarity to that which lie 
thinks of. Having said thin to the fcibg, tbo harm 
bathe, aud he himself performed his midday ablutions.” 

But the king Pushkardkslia went to the hank of the river, that flowed 
through the forest, and saw Vinayavati there gathering flowers. Her 
body gleamed as it she were the light of the sun, come to visit the 


wood out of curiosity, as it had never been able to penetrate its thicket* 

lie thought to himself, “ Who can this bo *r” Aud she, as she was 
sitting in conversation with her maid, said to her , u My friend, tho 
Vidvadhara, who wished lung ago to carry mo off, came hero to-day 
released from his curse, and announcel tlu- umY«.l oi ».y hu«M» When 
the friend heard that, she answered the honuit-nmid.-u; “ It is true, for 
♦ in Buiiical no tuiuial ftucniit.ua oro offered to S'ivu at tko priori t day. 
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tliis morning tlie hermit Yijitasu said to liis pupil Munjs&da ; ‘ Go and 
bring hero quickly Taravali and Rankumalin, for to-day will certainly 
take place the marriage of their daughter Vmayavati to king Pushkaraksha.’ 
"When Munjakesa received this order from his teacher, he said, ‘ I obey,’ 
and started on his journey. So come, my friend, let us now go to the 
hermitage.” 

1\ lien she said this, Vinayavati departed, and Pushkaraksha heard the 
whole conversation from a distance without being seen. And the king 
returned quickly to the hermitage of Yijitasu, after he had plunged in the 
river, as if to cool the burning heat of love. There Taravali and Rankum&lin, 
who had arrived, honoured him when he bent before them, and the hermits 
gathered round him. Then, on an altar-platform illuminated by the great 
hermit Vijitasu with his austerities, as if by a second tire in human form, 
Itankumalin gave that Vinayavati to the king, and he bestowed on him 
at tl.o same time a heavenly chariot, that would travel in the sky. And 

liern Vijit&su conferred on him this boon: « Rule together 
with her, the earth with its four sens.” 


rhen, with tho permission of the hermit, the king Pushkaraksha took 
Ins new w.Ce with L.m, and mounted that heavenly chariot that travelled 
through the air and, crossing the sea, went quickly to his own city, being 
like the rising of tho moon to the eyes of his sublets. 

And then he comply me emperor of it by virtue 

of bis chariot, and lived a lung time in enjoyment with Yinayavati in Ids 
own capital. 


“ So a task > which is very difficult in itself, succeeds in this world if tho 
gods are propitious, and so, king, you may be certain that your enterprise 
also will succeed soon by the favour of tho god Siva, promised you in a 
dream.” 


When Mpgdnkadatia had heard tins romantic story from his minister, 
being very eager to obtain S'asaukavati, he made up his mind to go to 
Ujjayiui with liis ministers. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


Accordingly Mpgdnkadatta, being desirous t< obtain S'a'ankavatl tho 
daughter of king J\. rnm«<»na who bad been d<* crihud 1 , tho W-tiil... jluinnl 
with his ministers to leave his city secretly, di.«guf...-d an a Pa^upata ascetic, 
iu order to travel to Ljjoviut. And the prince himself directed his minis- 
ter Piiiimiparakrama to bring tho ueceasary staves like bed-posU, the skulls 
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so on. And the head minister of the king his father found out, by 
means of a spy, that Bhimaparakrama had collected all these things in his 
house. And at that time it happened that Mrigankadatta, while walking 
about on the top of his palace, spit down some betel-juice. And as ill- 
luck would have it, it fell on the head of his father’s minister, vrbp 
happened to he walking below, unseen by the prince. * But the minister, 
knowing that Mrigankadatta had spit down that betel- juice, bathed, and 
laid up in his heart a grudge against Mrigankadatta on account of the 
insult. 

Now it happened that the next day king Amaradatta, the father of 
Mrigankadatta, had an attack of cholera, and then the minister saw his 
chance, and, after imploring an assurance of safety, he said in secret to the 
king, who was tortured with his sudden attack of disease, “The fact is, 
u L 'o 11 > ' oul son ^Ifigdnkadatta has begun incantations against you 
in i he house of Blumaparakrama, that is why you are suffering. 1 found it 
out by means of a spy, and the thing is obvious for all to see, so banish your 
son from your realm and your disease from your body at the same time.” 
\\ lion the king heard that, he was terrified, and sent his own general to 
the house of Bhimaparakrama, to investigate the matter. And he found 
hair, and the skulls, and other articles,f and immediately brought 
those very t lungs and shewed them to the king. And the king in his a,,-er 

S:U ‘ 1 ' t! " “ mT < “ That *>n of mine is conspiring again,t me, bee 
wishes to reign himself, so expel him from the kingdom this very moment 
it bout ; delay, together with his ministers.” king nover 

i > tinough the wicked practices of his ministers. So the general went 
and communicated that order of th king’s, .and expelled Mrigankadatta 
from tho city, together with his miniature.§ 

then Mi igaukadatta w;is delighted at having obtained hi 4 ? object, and 
ho wnrnhi|j| ll , ,| ihuiena, and mentally took a humble leave of his puiviWs, 
;m<l ! ‘ailed off And alter they had • a 4 / u distance from ihc town 
of Ayodhya, tho prince aid to Praidmiol.^ukti and the oUk r nine ininUtero 
who were travelling with him, “ There is !.< re a groat king of tho Kir/if-.u, 
named S'aktirakshita ; he i a student in the sciences, observing a vov of 
chastity, and he i a fri ml of mine from childhood. For, when his father 
was long ago capture! in battle, he sent him here to be imprisoned as 


* Op. “The SI ry of the First Royal Maulicant,” LanOts Arabian Nights, Vul. I, 
p. 136. 

t I follow the San.dept College MS. which reacts kfinkajhilddi ; perhaps for h$a 
wc should read 1 da Tho skulls have bc»*n mentioned hi foHr. 

J For (Uvr.-tu T read IVrhaps we onghMn 1 td • ho, 1 •si jl|. 

$ The wanderings ot Herxog Ernst are Fought about in a very similar manner. 
(Seu Sinuock’b JLieutsche \ • •Ik*bucher, Vol. HI, p. 27H). 
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itute for himself, in order to obtain, his own release. And when 
died, his relations by the father’s side rose against him, and at 
my instigation my father established him on the throne, of his father with 
a military force. So let us go to him, my friends, and then we will travel 
on to Uj jay ini, to find that S'asankavati.” 

When he said this, all the ministers exclaimed, “ So be it,” and he 
set out with them and reached in the evening a great wilderness. It was 
devoid of trees and water, and it was with difficulty that at last he found 
a bqnk, with one withered tree growing upon its banks. There he performed 
the evening ceremonies, and drank water, and being fatigued,, he went to 
sl,.ep with his ministers under that dry tree. And in the night, which was 
illuminated by the moon, he woke up, and saw that the tree first put dorth 


abundance of leaves, then of flowers, then of fruit. And when he saw its 
ripe fruit falling, he immediately woke up his ministers, and pointed out 
that marvel to them. Then they were astonished, and as they were 
hungry, he and they ate the delicious fruits of that tree together, and 
after they had eaten them, the dry tree suddenly became a young Brahman, 
before the eyes of them all. And when Mrigankadatta questioned him, 
he told bis tale in the following words. 


Story of S'rut ad hi. r lbere was an excellent Brahman 

in Ayodhya named Damadhi. I am 
hi; on, and my name is S'rutadhi. And once in a time of famine ho wa> 
wandering about with me, and he reached this place almost dead. Hero ho 
got live fruits which *01110 one gave him, and though he was exhaust-.,! 
with hunger, he gave three to me, and set aside two for himself. Then he 
w nl into the water of the lake to bathe, and in the meanwhile I ate all 
the five fruits, and pretended to be asleep. He returned after bathing, and 
beholding me cunningly lying here as motionless as a log, he cursed me, 
saying, “ Become a dry tree here on the bank of the lake. And on moon¬ 
light nights flowers and fruit shall spring from you, and when once on a 
time you shall have refreshed guests with fruits, you shall be delivered 
from your curse.” Ah soon as my father had pronounced this curse on me, 
I became a dry tree, but now that you have tasted my fruit, I havo been 
from tli<- curse, after enduring it for a long tim$. 

After S'rutadhi had related his own history, he a~ked Mrigankadatta 
for liis. and he told it. him. Then S rutadhi, who had no relations, and 
was well-read in policy, asked Mfig&nkadalLu to permit him, as a favour, 
to attach himself to his service. So, alter he bad Spoilt the night in this 
v, n v, Mrigankadatta set out next morning with his ministers. And in 
the course of his journey lie came to a forest named Kurimaiulila. 1 hero 


• (join pan* Ibc myths of Attiu and ( ypuvLidiis. 
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lie saw five wild looking men with long hair, who aroused his wonder. 
Then the five men came and respectfully addressed him as follows : 

“ We were born in the city of Kasi as Brahmans who lived by keeping 
cows. And during a famine we came from that country, where the grass was 
scorched by drought*, with our cows, to this wood which abounds in grass. 
And here we found an elixir in the form of the water of a tank, continually 
flavoured with the three kinds of fruits* that drop from the trees growing 
on its bank. And five hundred years have passed over our hdhds in this 
uninhabited wood, while we have been drinking this water and the milk 
of cows. It is thus, prince, that we have become such as you ske, and 
now destiny has sent you to us as guests, so come to our hermitage.* 7 

When thus invited by them, Mrigankadatta went with them to their 
hermitage, taking his companions with him, and spent the day there living 
on milk. And he set out from it in the morning, and in course of time he 
reached the country of the Kiratas, seeing other wonderful sights on the 
wav. And he sent on S rutadhi to inform his friend S'aktirakshita, the king 
of the Kiratas, of his arrival. When the sovereign of the Kiratas heard 
of it, he went to meet Mpg&nkadatta with great courtesy, afid C6ndi 
him with his ministers into his city Mrigankadatta told him the cause, 
of bis arrival, and remained there for some days, being entertained by him. 
And the prince arranged that S'aktirakshita should be ready to assist him 
in his undertaking when the proper time came, and then lie set out, on an 
auspicious day, for I jjuvini, with his eleven companions, having been capti¬ 
vated bv S'usankavatL 

And as lie went along, he reached an uninhabited forest and saw 
standing under a true in ascetic, with allies on his In ly, a deur-skin, 
and matted hair. So he went up to him. with his followers, and said to 
him; “ lu-vorend sir, why do you livo alone in this forest in which fclnuv 
is no hermitage Then the hermit answered him, I am a pupil of 
the grunt pj named S • ddhakhti and 1 know innumerable -pulls. Onco 
on a time 1 got hold of a curtain ^sluitriy i boy with auspicious mark*, and 
1 exerted all my diligence to cause him to ho po - s-“d, while : , by i spirit, 

and, when the hoy was possessed, I questioned him, and he told me of 
many places for potent drugs and liquors, and then said this ; ‘ T here is 
in this Vindhya forest in tho northern quarter a solitary a&oka- tr e, and 
under it there is a great palace of a snake-ki g.f In the middle of the 


* Triphald :i*a ovdiog to Professor Moniur Williams moan* the Hirer* myrob dans, 
i e.. tho fruits of Torminalia Chub u la, T. Boll* run. and Phylhullnn FmMi< a ; also the 
three fragrant fruits, nutmeg, an ea-nut, and clov- s : ab ■ tho throu eavout units, grape, 
pomegranate and date. Th« first interpretation facnm* to bo tho ono nnuallv accepted 
by the Pundits of Bangui. 

t ». i-, Ndga a kind of enuk- demon. Sec luda tons ltwwion Folk-Talus, pug.» o v $, 
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day its water is concealed with moistened dust, but it can be discovered by 
the couples of swans sporting there together with the water-cranes.* 
There dwells a mighty chief of the snakes, named Paravataksha, and he 
obtained a matchless sword from the war of the gods and Asuras, named 
Vaiduryakanti; whatever man obtains that sword will become a chief of 
the Siddhas and roam about unconquered, and that sword can only be ob¬ 
tained by the aid of heroes.’ When the possessed boy had said this, I dis¬ 
missed him. So I have wandered about over the earth desirous to obtain that 
sword, and caring for nothing else, but, as I have not been able to find men 
to help me, in disgust I have come here to die.” When Mrigankadatta 
heard the ascetic say this, he 3aid to him, “ I and my ministers will help 
you.” The ascetic gladly accepted his offer, and went with him and his 
followers, by the help of an ointment rubbed on the feet, to the dwelling 
P lttCC of that snake. There he found the sign by which it could be re¬ 
cognised, and he placed there at night Mrigankadatta and his companions 
duly initiated, fixed with spells; and throwing enchanted mustard-seed he 
c.eared the water from dust, and began to offer an oblation with snake- 
subduing spells. And he conquered by the power of his spells the impedi¬ 
ments, such as earthquakes, clouds, and so on. Then there came out from 
hat a&oJca .tree a heavenly nymph, as it were, murmuring spells with the tint- 

hng of her jewelled ornaments and approaching the ascetic she pierced Ins 
sold with a sidelong glance of love. And then the a-cetic fod his —F 
command and forgot his spells; and the shapely fair one, embracin'- him 
Hung from his hand the vessel of oblation. And then the snake P— 
taksha had gained his opportunity, and he came out from that mhee 
like the dense cloud of the day of doom. Then the heavenly nymph 
d, and the ascetic beholding the snake terrible with flamin 
roaring horribly, died of a broken heart. 

When Le was destroyed, the snake laid aside his awful form, and 
cursed Mrigankadatta and his followers, for helping the ascetic, in the follow¬ 
ing words, Since you did what was quite unnecessary after all coming hero 
with this man, you shall bo for a certain time separated from one another.” 
Then the snake disappeared, and all of them at the same time had their < ; os 
'iimiiied with darkness, and were deprived of the power of heariu- sounds. 
Ai. I they immediately went in different directions, separated from one 
another by the power of the cur mi, though they kept looking for one 
another and calling to one another. And when the delusion of the night 

VS'i ck'inatedt’s Wcndiach.'Aturohcn, pp. 400—100, Fryni 11 ml Sodn, Syri-hu Marihen, 
ye too. 101. The sword with a name umy remind tko read' r of lialuiung, JSxoalibur' 
Ijunuulul &c. 

• Thu Saiihkrit College IMS. read* 

Y-llh Uiv wiitcr-cium'8. 
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was at an end, Mrigankadatta found himself roaming about in the wood 
without his ministers. 

And, after two or three months had passed, the Brahman S'rutadhi, 
who was'looking for him, suddenly fell in with him. Mrigankadatta re¬ 
ceived him kindly, and asked for news of his ministers, whereupon S'rutaclhi 
fell at his feet weeping, and consoled him, and said to him, “ I have not seen 
them, prince, but I know they will go to Ujjayini, for that is the place we all 
have to go to.” With these and similar speeches he urged the prince to 
go there, so Mrigankadatta set out with him slowly for Ujjayini. 

And after he had journeyed a few days, he found his own minister 
Vimalabuddhi who suddenly came that way. When the minister saw him, 
he bowed before him with eyes tilled with tears at seeing him, and the 
prince embraced him, and making him sit down, he asked him for tidings 
of the other ministers. Then "Vimalabuddhi said to that prince, who was 
so beloved by his servants, “ I do not know, king, where each of them 
has gone in consequence of the curse of the snake. But hear how I know 
that you will find them again.” 

The adv' durcs of Vimalabuddhi after When the snake cursed me, I 

he was separated from the prince. ' was carried far away by the curse, 
and wandered in the eastern part of the forest. And being fatigued, 1 
was taken by a certain kind person to the hermitage of a certaiu hermit, 
named Brahmadandin. There my fatigue was removed by the fruits and 
water which the sage gave me, and, roaming away far from the hermitage, L 
saw a vast cave. 1 entered it out of curiosity, and I saw inside it a palace 
made of jewels, and I began to look into the palacer through the lattice- 
windows. And io ! there was in it a woman causing to revolve a wheel with 
bees, and those bees made some of thorn for a bull, aud others for a donkey, 
both which creatures were standing there. Ami some drank the foam o’ 
milk sent forth by the bull, and others the foam of blood sent forth by the 
donkey, and became white and black, according to the colour of the two 
objects on which they setth l • and then they all turned into spiders. An 1 
the spiders, which were of ‘ two di\< r it colours, made two diflToreut-coIoun d 
webs with their excrements. And one sol of webs was hung ou v. hole- >m 
flowers, and the other on poisonous flowers. And tho -pi.I ts, that were 
clinging to those ’ Jo as they pleased, were bitten by a groat snake whi h 
came there, having two mouths, one white, and the other black. Then tho 
woman put them in various pitchers, but they got out again, and began to 
occupy tb*’ same webs again respectively. Then those, that were on the v.cos 
attached to the poisonous flowers, began to cry out, o wing to the violence of 
the poison. And thereupon the others, that were on the other webs, began 
to cry out also. But the noise interrupted the meditation of a certain merci¬ 
ful ascetic who <vas there, who discharged lire at the weba, iheu tho wo os, 
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the spiders were entangled, were burnt up, and the spiders entered a 
hollow coral rod, and disappeared in a gleaming light at the top of it. In 
the meanwhile the woman disappeared with her wheel, her bull, and her 
donkey. 

When I had seen this, I continued to roam about there in a state of 
astonishment; and then I saw a charming lake, which seemed by means 
of its lotuses, round which bees hummed, to summon me thither to look 
at it. And while I sat on the bank and looked at it, I beheld a great wood 
indde the water, and in the wood was a hunter, and the hunter had got 
hold of a lion’s cub with ten arms which he brought up, and then banished 
from tlie wood in anger, on the ground that it was disobedient.* The lion 
then heard the voice of a lioness in a neighbouring wood, and was going 
m * e dlrectl0n oi .^e sound, when his ten arms were scattered by a whirl- 
wnu . hen a man with a protuberant belly came and restored his arms 
as they were before, and he went to that forest in search of the lioness. 
He endured for her sake much hardship in that other forest, and at 
lad. obtained her whom he had had for a wife in a former state, and with her 
returned to bi* own forest. And when the hunter saw «fa£ lion return 

^0 1.1 n "72^ f ° reSt> WbiCh WS he resigned it 

When I had seen this, I returned to the hermitage and described both 
hose very wonderful spectacles to Brahmadaudin. And that hermit who 
kn the past, present, and future, kindly said to me, ” You are fort mnt • 
S.iva has shewn you all this by way of favour. That woman, whom you 
saw, 18 Illusion, and the wheel which she caused to revolve, i We { of 

mundane existence, and the bees are living creatures. And the hull and the 
donkey are respectively symbols of Righteousness and Unrighteousness! 
and the foam of milk and the loam of blood discharged by them, to which 
tiie bees repaired, are typical of good and evil actions. And they acquired 
properties arising lioin the things on which they respectively settled, and 
became spiders of two kinds, white and foul respectively ; and then with 
their energy, which was symbolized by excrement, they produced entangling 
nets oi two kinds, such as offspring and so on, which were attached to 
wholesome and poisonous flowers, which signify happiness and misery. 
And while dinging each to its own web, they were bitten by a snake, 
typical of i> ath, with its two mouths, the white set with the white mouth 
: ymh. heal of good fortune, the other with the black mouth symbolical of 
evil fortune. 

Then that female, typifying Illusion J plunged them into various wombs 

* AnAyata is a misprint for fi'iAyaftn, 

t J r«m<i k’uUnmmdiriitn with tin* M8. ui thu HuoiVrlt Oolli^Vi 

\ ». Mil)'14. 
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typified by the jars, and they again emerged from them, and assuming 
forms white and black, corresponding to what they had before, thov fell 
into entangling webs, which are symbolical of sons and other worldly' con¬ 
nexions, resulting in happiness and misery. Then the black spiders, en¬ 
tangled in their webs, being tortured by the poison, symbolical of pain, 
began in their alllietion to invoke the supreme lord as their help. When 
the white spiders, who were in their own webs, perceived that, they also 
became averse to their state, and began to invoke that same lord. Thi n 
the god, who was present in the form of an ascetic, awoke from his trance, 
and consumed all their entangling webs with the fire of knowledge. Ac¬ 
cordingly they ascended into the bright coral tube, typical of the orb of the 
sun, and reached the highest home, which lies above it. And then Illusion 
vanished, with the revolving wheel of births, and with her ox, and her ass, 
typical of .Righteousness and Unrighteousness. 

Even thus in the circle of existence revolve creatures, fair and foul 
according to their actions, and they are liberated by propitiating Siva; and 
this spectacle has been shown to you by S'iva to teach you this Wesson,’ and 
to put an end to your delusion. As for that sight which you saw in the 
water of the tank, this is the explanation of it. The holy god produced 
this apparent reflection in the water, in order to teach you what was destin- 
C( to icfall Mrigdukadatta. For he may be compared to a young lion- 
w ic p, and he was brought up with ten ministers round him resembling ten 
arms, and he was banished in anger by bis father, (typified by the Janitor)' 
rom las native land, typified by the forest: and on bearing the report of 
Sasdnkavati, (who may bo compared to a lioness,) coming from the 
land of Avanti, (symbolized by the other wood,*) lie made towards her, 
ami the wind which stripped him of bis arms is the curse of the snake, 
"Inch separated him from Iris ministers. Then Vindyukaf appeared a ’ 
a man with a pendulous belly, and restored to him his nuns, (that is 
to .tv, bis ministers,) and so lio recovered bis former condition. 'I'lu n 
be went and after enduring gr-afc Juudslup, obtained from another 
place the lioness, (that is Sa ankavati,) ami returned. And when (ho 
hunter, (tlmt is bis father,) saw him coming near with his wife, having 
swept away the obstacles which his foes put hi his way, j; ho resigned to 
him the whole of bis fored , (that is bis kingdom.) and retired to a grove 
of ascetics. Thus lias S'iva shewn yOu the future as if it had already taken 
place. So you may ho sure, your master will recover you, hi., ministers, 
and obtain his wife and his kingdom.” When the excellent hermit had 
thus instructed me, I ivcovered hope and left that hermitage, and travel- 

* For vanopauum I conjecture pano/ntma*. 

+ #. q(itiufit, 

J Or “the oloph&nb oi his emmur^’ 1 IToro there i« probably a pun. 
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png along slowly I have met you liere, prince, to-day. So you may rest 
assured, prince, that you will recover Prachandasakti, and your other 
ministers, and gain your object; you certainly gained the favour of Gauesa 
by worshipping him before you set out. 

When Mrigankadatta bad listened for a while to this strange story of 
\ imalabuddbi’s, be was much pleased, and after lie bad again deliberated 
with him, be set out for the city of Avanti, with the double object of 
accomplishing bis enterprise and recovering bis other ministers. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


Then, as Mrigankadatta was journeying to Ujjayim, with S'rutadhi 
and Vimalabuddhi, to find S'asaukavati, he reached the Narmada which lay 
in his path. The fickle stream, when she beheld him, shook her waves like 
twining arms, ana gleamed white with laughing foam, as if she were 
dancing and smiling because he had so fortunately been reunited with his 
ministers. And when he had gone down into the bed of the river to bathe, 
it happened that a king of the S'avaras, named Mayavatu, came there for 
tbo same purposo. When he lnd bathed, three water-genii* rose up at the 
same time and seized the Bhilla, whoso retinue fled in terror. When 
Mrigankadatta saw that, lie went into the water with his sword drawn, and 
killed those water-genii, and delivered that king of the Bhillas. When the 
‘king of the Bhillas was delivered from the danger of those monsters, he came 
up out of the water and fell at the feet of the prince, and said to him — 
“ Who are you, that Providence has brought here to save my life on tbo 
present occasion ? Of what virtuous father do you adorn the family ? And 
what is that country favoured by fortune to which you are going?” When 
he said this, S'rutadhi told him the prince’s whole story from the beginning, 
and then the S'avara king shewed him exceeding respect, and said to him ; 
“Then I will bo your ally' in this undertaking which you have in view, as 
- i you were directed i y the god, and with me will come my friend Jpurgapisdeha 
the king of MiUangas. So do mo the favour, my lord, of coming to my 
palace, since I am your clave.” 

* Literally, “ wator-men.” Perhaps they wtjro of the same rare as Grcudi l the 
terrible nievr. 8eo also WockonsU dt's Wi udiseho Miirclion, p. 186 and Jf] Grimm's 
Iri »i:ho Murchen, |>. cv, Kuhn's Wostlnh ' lu Mfirchon, Vol. II, p. 30, Walduu’s Bohiuis. 
r hu Marehon, p, 187 aud ff, and the Gth and 2ith Jutakas. 





Tims he entreated Mrigankadatta with various humble speeches, and 
, then took him* to his own village. And there he entertained the prince 
fittingly with all the luxuries he could command, and all the people o£ 
•the village shewed him respect. • And the king of the Matangas came and 
honoured him as the saviour of his friend's life, and placed his head on the 
ground' to shew that he was his slave. Then Mrigankadatta remained there 
some days, to please that M&y&vatu, the king of the Bhillas. 

And one day, while he was staying there, that king of the S'avaras 
began to gamble with Cbandaketu his own warder. And while he was 
playing, the clouds began to roar, and the domestic peacocks lifted up their 
heads and began to dance, and king Mavavatu rose up to look at them. 
Then the warder, who was an enthusiastic gambler, said to his .sovereign, 
“ What is the use, my master, of looking at these peacocks which are not 
skilled in dancing ? I have a peacock in my house, to which you would 
not find an equal in the world. I will show it you to-morrow, if you tal>e 
pleasure in such things.” When the kiug heard that, he said to the warder, 
You must certainly shew it to me,” and then he set about the duties 
of the day. And Mrigankadatta, when he heard all that, rose up with his 
companions, and performed his duties such as bathing and eating. 

Tht' adventures of Mrigankadatta and And when the night came, and 

the uardtr. ^ thick darkness was diffused-over the 

face of tilings, the prince went out alone and self-impelled from the chamber 
in which his companions were sleeping, in search of adventures, with his 
oody smeared with musk, wearing dark-blue garments aud with his sword in 
his hand. And as he was roaming about, a certain man, who was coming 
along the road aud did not seo him on account of the darkness, jostled 
against him, and struck his shoulder against his. Then ho rushed at him 
angrily and challenged him to light, lint t he p< i*son challenged, being a 
man not easily abashed, made an appropriate reply, <c Why aiv y.vu per 
plexed hv w.rit of rtflcefciim P If yon reflect,you will seo > 
to blame the moon for not. lighting up this night, or tlm Governor of the 
world for not appointing that it should rule with full sway In re, # since in 
such darkness causeless quarrels take place.” 

Mri g&nkudatta was pleased with this clever answer and he said to him, 

“ You are right. Who are your” The man answered, “ I am a thkf.” 
Whereupon the prince said falsely, “ Give me your baud, you are of the 
same profession as myself.” And the prince made an alliance with hinvand 
went along with him out of curiosity, and it last reached an old well 
covered with grass. And there the man entered a tunnel, .md Mrigiluka- 
datta went along it with him, and reached the harem of that king Mdya- 
vat-u. And when he got there, he recognized the man by the light of 
* Tho MS. in the Sanskrit College seems to me to read 
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lamp, and lo ! it was the warder Chandakefcu, and not a robber. But 
the warder, who was the secret paramour of the king’s wife did not 
recognize the prince, because he had other garments on than those ho 
usually wore,* and kept in a corner where there was not much light. 

But the moment the warder arrived, the king’s wife, who was named 
Manjmr.ati, and was desperately in love with him, rose up and threw her 
arms round his neck. And she made him sit down on a sofa, and said to 
him, “ Who is this man that you have brought here to-day ?” Then he 
said to her, “ Make your mind easy, it is a friend of mine.” But Hanju- 
mati said excitedly, “ How can I, ill-starred woman that I am, feel at ease, 
now that this king has been saved by Mrigankadatta, after entering the 
verV jaws of death ?” When the warder heard her say that, he answered, 

' >[ ;, n °U’ rl «ve, my dear 1 I will soon kill the king and Mrigankadatta 
t °° . ^en he said this, she answered, as fate would have it, “ Why do 
you boast. When the king was seized that day by monsters in the water 
ot the Aannada, -Mrigankadatta alone was ready to rescue him; why did 

iZ rl » ** i». y°« M in fear. So b, aJ. M 

some one hear tins speech °f your,, ted th en y„„ „ ould 

with calamity at the hands of Mrigankadatta, who is a brave man ” When 
she smd tins her paramour the Warder lost Ids temper with her. He said, 
Wretched woman, you are certainly in love with Mrigankadatta, so 
iccei o now from mo the just recompense of that taunt.” And ho ro e no 
to kill her, dagger in hand. Then a maid, who was her confidante, r.i, and 
laid hold of the dagger with her hand and held it. In the meanwhile 
Manjumati escaped into another room. And the warder dragged the dagger 
h kndj owl ting her fingers in tb iess; and returned 
home by the way which lie came, somewhat confused, with Mrigankadatta 
who was much astonished. 

Then Mrigankadatta, who could not be recognized in tho darkness, 
said to the warder, “ You have reached your own house, so I will leave you.” 
But the warder said to the prince, “ Sleep here to-night, without going 
further, for you are very tired.” Then the prince consented, ns he wished 
to learn something of his goings on ; and the warder called one of hi-: 
servants and said to him, “ Take this man to tho room where the 
peacock is, and let him rest there and give him a bed.” The servant 
paid—“ I will do as you command,” and took the prince to the room 
and placed a light in it, and gave him a bed. He then depart 1, 
fastening the outer door with a chain, anl Mrigankadatta rnw the 
peacock there m a cage. He said to himself, u This is the very peacock, 
that the warder was speaking of,” and out of curiosity he opened its 
And tbe peacock rum out and, after looking intently at M?ig£a< 

* i lead S'.:ith( 0 /: x which is the rouding of tho Sanskrit CoUvvc ALb. 
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Ladatta, it 'fell clown and rolled at hi feet again and again. And as it was 
rolling, the prince saw a string tied round its neck and at once untied it, 
thinking that it gave the bird pain. The peacock, the moment that the 
thread was loosed from its neck, became before his eyes his minister Bhima- ' 
parakrama. Then Mrigankadatta embraced the affectionate minister, who 
bowed before him, and in his astonishment said to him, “ Tell me, friend, 
what is the meaning of this?” Then Bhimaparakrama said to him in 
his delight, “ Listen, prince, I will tell you my story from the beginning.” 

Th '• adventures of Bhimaparakrama ^ hen 1 Was separated iroui VOU 

after hr separation from the prince. by the curse of the Naga, I wandered 

about in the wood until I reached a s'dlmali tree.* And I saw an image 
representing Ganesa carved in the tree, which I worshipped, and then I sat 
down at the loot of the tree being tired, and I said to myself, “ All this 
mischief has been brought about by me, by telling my master that time the 
incident of the \ etala which took place at night. So I will abandon here this 
my sinful body.” In this frame of mind I remained there, fasting, in front 
ot the god. And alter some days an old traveller came that way, and sat 
in the shade of that tree. And the good man, seeing me, questioned me 
with much persistence, saying, “ Why do you remain in this solitary place, 
my son, with such a downcast faco V” Then I told him my story, cxactP 
as it took place, and the old traveller kindly said to me, to encourage nit ; 

“ ^ liy, being a man, are you killing yourself like a woman ? Moreover, 
even women do not lose their courage in calamity ; hear the following talb 
in proof of it,” 

o, * r- ... , 7r 7 , In the city of Ivo&ila there w.us 

otoff/ oj AaiiMlakiira and lhnibaoah. t J 

a king, named Yimalalcara, and h»> 
had a son named Kamalakara, who was made by the Creator admirable 
in respect oi the qualities of courage, beauty and generosity, as if to out¬ 
do Skainla, Kamhirpu, and the wishing-treo of heaven. fli£ii oik? du;. a 
bar l, whom he* had known before, camo and recited vorlain stall?::! in the 
presence of that prince, who dosoivod to be pruned by bards in d the r* 
g ions of the world. “Where can t ho row of swansf obtain sat ^faction, 
until it leaches the lotus-bed,]; round which sings a host of m.ny uoisy 
bird' v delighted at obtaining the lotus-1lower|| When tin bard, named 
IManorabha.siddhi, had frequently recited this stanza, prince Kamahi^ ira 
questioned him, and he said to him : “ Prince, as 1 was roau Lug about, L 

* Tho silk-cotton tree. 

f Or Hanaivttli, 

X Or Katnalaknra. 

& Itn-iv ul |0 moun a bust <>i brahmans or many birds and b4#& U i$ . i Ub •veto 

pun. 

|| Anothoi pun ! It may menu “ by obtaining good iortuuo in the form ot wuhh. M 
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reached the city of king Meghamalin, named Vidisa, the pleasure-ground 
of the goddess of prosperity. There I was staying in the house of a pro¬ 
fessor of singing, named Dardura, and one day he happened to say to me, 

‘ To-morrow the daughter of the king, named Hansavali, will exhibit in his 
presence her skill in dancing, which she has lately been taught.’ When I 
heard tljat 1 was filled with curiosity, and managed to enter the king’s palaco 
with him tee following day, and went into the dancing-hall. There 1 saw the 
slender-waisted princess Hansavali dancing before her father, to the music 

L a J", f ; ° 0 ^' S Uke a crCeper of the tree of agitated by 
wind °f ymith, sh a bn hor ornaments like flowers, curving her hand 

It thts w! o thUUSbt> ‘ Th0re * no ~ fitted to be the husband 

ot fus tawn-eyed one, except the prince KamaUkara; so, if she being 

buch, is not joined to bun, why has the god of love taken the „m , fr 

stringing his bow of flowers thus fruitlessly ? So I will iV t r °< 

in this matter.’ Thus minded I went afL r ^ expedient 

door of the L'inrf’c „ T ® V ’ 1 bad seeu the spectacle, to the 

‘ H tier h anv na nT . I * a ,10tice wifch inscription on it ; 
u then is any painter here, who is a match for me let hi, , • + 

tint I am scheming, so 1 will let the princess lcnowTt by tnea^ 11 'T' 
arf fice.’ So 1 persuaded a handsome fellow, who was an intimate friend 
of time, .o come near the palace, and pretend to bo mud, and I arranged with 
him beforehand how he was to behave. Now he was seen a long way off 
bji ' was roaming about singing and dancing, and they had 

him brought into their presence to make game of him. Then Hansavali 
saw bin, and had him brought by way of a joke into her bower, and when 
be saw the picture of you, which I had painted there, he began to praise 
you, saying, ‘ I am fortunate in beholding this Kamalakara, who is. like 
Vishnu, m endless store of virtues, with his hand marked with the lotus 
and conch, the object of the favour of the goddess of Fortune.’ When 
the princess heard him singing such songs, as ho danced, she said to me, 
‘What does this fellow mean ? Who is it that you have painted here?’ 
When she mked me this persistently, I said, * This mad fellow must have 
previously s on this prince, whom I have painted here out of regard 
for hi- hearty. And then 1 told her your name, and described to 
he, your gi,0d qualities. Then the young fee* of passion grew up 
in the her it of Hansavali, which was irrigated by the overflowing 
streams r* gushing love for you. Then the king her father came and saw 
’'bat w\tn going on, and in wrath hid tlio pretended madman, who was 
duiming, and myself, both turned out of doors. After that she pined away 
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day clay with longing, and was reduced to such a state that, like a 
streak of the moon during the wane, she had only her beauty left. And 
on the pretence of illness she went to a temple of Vishnu that dispels 
calamity, and so managed to live a solitary life by the permission of her 
father. And being unable to sleep, owing to thinking on you, she* could 
not endure the cruel moonlight, and remained there ignorant of the changes 
of day and night. Then she saw me one day from a window, as I was 
entering there, and she summoned me, and honoured mo respectfully with 
dresses and ornaments.* And then I went out, and saw this stanza which 
I have repeated to you written on the border of a garment that she had 
given me : hear it again ; 4 Where can the row of swans obtain satisfaction, 
until it reaches the lotus-bed, round which sings a host of many noisy 
birds delighted at obtaining the lotus-flower.’ And when I read it, I knew 
for certain how she felt towards you, and I came here to inform you and 
recited the stanza in your presence, and here is the garment on which she 
wrote the stanza.” When Kamalakara heard the speech of the bard, and 
saw the stanza, he joyed exceedingly, thinking on Hansavali, who had entered 
his heart, he knew not whether by eye or ear. 

Now it happened that, while he was thinking with eager longing about 
the best means of obtaining this princess, his father summoned him and 
said to him ; “ My son, unenterprising kings perish like snakes arrested 
by a charm, and how can kings rise up again when they have once 
perished ? But you have been addicted to pleasures, and up to the present 
time you have not been visited by any longing for conquest ; so arouse 
yourself, and fling off sloth ; advance .and conquer that enemy of mine the 
king of Anga, who has left his own country on an enterprise against mu, 
and 1 will remain at homo. When the brave Kamalakara heard this, ho 
agreed to undertake the onfcerpiisu, being desirous of marching towards 
the country of his beloved. Then he sot out with the force* which his 
lather assigned him, making the earth and the hearts of his ear. lies treun- 
blc. An ! ho reached in a few march* s the army of the king of Anga, and 
when that prince turned round to make a counter-attack, lie fought with 
him. And the brave hero drank up his army, as Agastya did the water of 
the sea, and being victorious, captured the king alive. And ho sent that 
enemy in chains to his father, committing him ti the e.iro of the prineip;! 1 
warder in accordance with a letter, which lie sent with him. But ho com¬ 
missioned the wardo to give tho following message by word of mouth to 
the king, 41 1 now leave this place, my father, to conquer other enemies.” 
So he went on conquering other enemies, and with his army augmented by 
their forces, he at last arrived in tho vicinity ul the city of \ idi>:i. 

* i''or v(iidi/nnodn\ t the .Sanskrit College iiS. reads c h'lyuluHOtitktJl ; perhaps it 
means u entering to visit the tcujpio ” 
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d encamping there he sent an ambassador to Meghamalin the father 
of Hansavali, to ask for her in marriage. When that king learnt from the 
ambassador that he had come, not as an enemy, but for the sake of his 
daughter, he paid a friendly visit to him in person. The prince welcomed 
him ; and Moghamalin, after he had complimented the prince, said to him, 

*' Vv hy did you take the trouble of coming in person about a business which 
might have been negotiated by an ambassador ? For I desire this mar¬ 
riage ; hear the reason. Seeing that this Hansavali was even in her child¬ 
hood devoted to the worship of Vishnu, and that she had a frame delicate 
as a o isha, I became anxious about her, and kept saying to myself, 1 Who 
will he a fitting husband for this girl.” And, as I could not think of a 
suitable lie -band lor her, I was deprived of sleep by my anxiety about the 
matter, and contracted a violent fever. And in order to allay it, I worship¬ 
ped and petitioned Vishnu, and one night, when I was only able to sleep a 
little on account of pain, Vishnu said to me in a dream, * Let that liansa- 
vah on account of whom you have contracted this fever, touch you with 
her hand, my son, then your fever will be allayed. For her hand is so 
io \ liom v. oi shipping me, that whenever she touches any ono with it, his 
feviitf oven though incurable, will certainly pass away. And you need have 
no anxiety about her marriage, since prince Kamahikara is deatfm d 

lob- her husband. But she will endure some misery for a short time.’ 
\\ hen 1 had been thus instructed by Vishnu in a dream, I woke up at the 
end of the night. Then my fever was n raart 1 by thstouch oi' I lan-avail’s 
hand. And so the union of you two is appointed by the god. Accordingly 
I bestow on you Hansavali ” When be bad said this, he had an auspicious 
moment fixed for the marriage and returned to bis capital. 

There ho told all that he had done, and when Hansavali had heard it, 
she Miid in secret to her confidante, named Kanakamanjari, “ Go and boo with 
your own eyes whether that prince, to whom I am to be given, i,s the same as 
he, who, when painted here by Hie artist, captivated my heart. For it is just 
possible that my father may wish, out of fear, to bestow me as a gift on somo 
prince of the same name,that lias come here with an army.” With the^- words 
she sent off Kanakamanjari, acting in accordance with her own will only. 

And the confidante, having assumed the complete disguise of an ascetic, 
with rotary of Alesha huftds, cIl r-skin, and matted hair, went to the camp 
or that prince, and entered introduced hy his attendants, and beheld him 
looking like the god t hat presides over the weapon with which the god of 
love eoiKjU a : tie* world. And her heart was fascinated b\ his beauty, and 
bhe remained a moment looking as if she were iu profound meditation. 
And full of longing she said to herself, “ If I am not united with this 
charming prince, 1 shall have been born in vain. &o I will take the neoes 
ary steps to ensure that, whatever conics of it.” Then she went up to 
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him, and gave him her blessing, and bestowed on him a jewel, and he 
received the gem politely and sat down ; then she said to him, This is 
an excellent jewel of which I have often seen the properties tested. 
By holding it in your hand you can render ineffectual the best weapon 
of your enemy. And I give it you out of'regard for yrnur excellence, 
for it is not of so much use to me, prince, as it is to . 3011 /’ When 
she said this, the prince began to speak to her, but she forbade him, 
on the ground that she had vowed an exclusive devotion to the life of a 
beggar, and departed thence. 

Then she laid aside the dress of a female ascetic, and assumed a down¬ 
cast expression of face, and went into the presence of Ilansavali, and 
when questioned by her, made the following false statement; “ I must 
out of love for you reveal the king’s secret, although' it is a matter 
which ought to bo concealed. When . went from hero to the camp 
of the prince dressed as a female ascetic, a man came up to mo 
of lus own accord and said in a low voice, 4 Reverend madam, do you 
know the rites for exorcising demons ?’ When I heard that, I said to him 
looking upon him as the warder, 4 I know them very well. This is a 
trilling matter for me. Then I was immediately introduced into the pre* 
of that prince Kamalakura. And 1 saw him crouching, possessed by 
a demon, having borns on lus head, and his attendants were trying to re¬ 
strain him; besides he had herbs and a taiisinanic jewel 011 him. I perl 
formed certain pretended ceremonies to avert evil, and went out imme¬ 
diately, saying, 4 To-morrow I will come and take away his idilietion 
Accordingly, b mg exceedingly grieved with the sight of such an ure.\| vud 
calamity, 1 have come hero to tell you ; it is for you to decide w hat yon 
will do next.” 


\\ lien the unsuspecting Ilansavali heard thi-; trumped-up tale of her 
maid’s, terrible as a thutulcrctr »':e, sh v,a- distrusted and said to her, 
“ Out on the spit.** of destiny ! ^hi’ brings trouble on her handiwork, ovmi 
when full of excellences ; imb ed the r pot on the m mu k a disgrace to him 
who created it. As for thi prince, 1 cho e him a mv husband, but 1 
cannot see him, so it* is best lor me to die or to retire into some forest. So 
tell me what I had b .liter do in this matter.” When t he ghileless lady 
said this, the treacherous Kanukamanjari answered, 44 Have some maid of 
yours, dressed in your clothes, married to him, opd w f e will escape to some 
place of refuge ; fur the people of the palace will he all in a state of excite¬ 
ment at that time.” Whm the princess heard that, she said to her winked 
conlidante, “ Then do you put on my clothes, and murry that prince ; who 
else is as fail hf ul to me as your The wicked kuiiakamunjan answered 
<* Cheer up. 1 will manage to effect this by a stratagem, happen to mo 
whac may. But when the time comes, you must do as 1 direct you.” 
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When she had consoled her with these words, she went and told an 
intimate friend of hers, named A&okakari, her secret object. And with her 
she waited during three days on the desponding Hansavali, who agreed 
with them on the measures to he taken. 

And when the wedding-day came, the bridegroom Kamalakara arrived 
at nigbt, with a train of elephants, horses, and footmen. While all the 
people of the palace were occupied with festal rejoicing, Kanakamanjari, 
keeping by au artifice the other maids out of the way, quickly took Hansa- 
vali into her chamber, ostensibly for the purpose of decking her, and 
put the princess’s dress on herself, and clothed her in the dress of 
Asokakari, and put her own dress on her accomplice Asokakari, and 
when nignt came, said to Hansavali, “ If you go out only the dis¬ 
tance of a cos from the western gate of this city, you will find an 
old hollow $ tilnifui-tT'iO* Go and hide inside it, and await my arrival. 
And after the business is accomplished, I will certainly come there to 
you.” When Hansavali heard these words of her treacherous friend, she 
agreed, and went out from the female apartments at night clad in her 
garments, and she passed out uuperceived by the western gate of the city, 
which was crowded with the bridegroom’s attendants, and reached the foot 
of that S'dlmali-breQ. But when she saw that the hollow of it was black 
with thick darkness, she w > - > go into it, so she climbed up a ban 

tree near it. There she remained hidden by the leaves, watching for the 
arrival of her treacherous friend, for she did not see through her vil 1 
being herself of a guileless nature.* 

In the palace meanwhile, the auspicious moment having arrived, tho 
king brought Kanakamanjari, who was dressed as Hansavali, and placed 
her on the sacrificial platform, and Kamalakara married that fair-hued 
maid, and on account of its being night nobody detected her. And the 
moment the marriage was over, the prince set out for his own camp at full 
speed by that same western gate of the city, in order to gain tho benefit 
of propitious constellations, and he took with him the supposed Hansavali, 
together with Asokakari, who was personating Kanakamanjari. And as 
he went along, ho came near that Salmali-brQe, in the banyan- tree near 
which was concealed Hansavali, who had been so cruelly deceived. And 
when he arrived there, the supposed Hansdvali, who was on the back of tho 
elephant, which tho king had mounted, embraced him, as if sho were terri¬ 
fied. And he adked her eagerly the reason of that terror, whereupon she 

• Cp. Die Giinsemngd. Grimm’s Kinder und jPuisruarchen, No. SO. S»-c also 
Iadian Fairy Talcs, by Miss Stoke. No. 1; and Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechhitho 
M lu.n, p. 100. In th« 1st Talc of Penlumcrone, Liebrncht’a translation a 

Moored, slave -girl supplants the print-JS Zoza. Sou aho the 40th tale of tho same 
collection. 
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artfully replied with gushing tears ; “ My husband, I remember that, last 
night, in a dream, a woman like a Bakshasi ruslied out from this tree, and 
seized me to eat me. Then a certain Brahman ran forward and delivered 
me, and after he had consoled me, he said, * My daughter, you should have 
this tree burnt, and if this woman should come out of it, site must be 
thrown back into it. So all will turn out well.’ When the Brahman had 
said this, he disappeared. And I woke up. Now that I have seen this 
tree I remember it. That is why I am frightened.” When she said this, 
Kamalakara immediately ordered his servants to burn the tree and the 
woman too. So they burned the tree ; and the pretended Hansavali thought 
that her mistress was burned in it, as she did not come out of it. Then she 
was satisfied, and Kanialakara returned with her to the camp, thinking that 
he had got the real Hansavali. And the next morning he returned rapidly 
from that place to his city of Kosald, and he was anointed Icing by his 
father, who was pleased at his success. And after his father had gone to 
the forest, he ruled the earth, having for his wife Kanakamauiarx the 
pretended Hansavali. But the bard Manorathasiddhi kept at a distance 

from the palace, because ho feared for his own safety iu case she wero to 
imu out who he was. 

But when Hansdvali, who remained that night in the banyan-tree, 
heard and saw all that, she perceived that she had been tricked. And she * 
said to herself, as soon as Kamalakara had departed; Alas! my wicked 
confidante has robbed me of my lover by treachery. Alas ! she even desires 
to have me burned iu order to ensure her own peace of mind. But to whom 
is reliance upon treacherous people not a source o" calamity P So I will 
throw my unlucky self into the glowing ashes of the S'd/mtU* troe, that 
was burnt for mo, and so pay my debt to the tree.” After these reflection* 
she descended from the tree, determined to destroy herself, hut as fate 
would have it, she returned to her sober reason, and thought thus within 
herself ; “ Why should I destroy myself without reason ? If I live, 1 shall 
soon bo revenged on that betrayer r*t‘ her friend. Bor when aiv father was 
seized with that fever, Vishnu appeared to him in a divain, and after saying 
that he was to be healed by the touch of my hand, said this to him, ‘ Hum. 
savaii shall obtain Kamalakara, who will bo a suitable husband for her, 
but she shall endure calamity for a short time.’ So I will go somewhere 
and wait a little.” When she had formed this resolution, she set out for 
an uninhabited forest. 

And after she had goue a long distance, and was weary, and her steps 
began to falter, the night disappeared, as if out of pity, in ord< r to let her 
see her way. And the heaven being, as it were, moved with compassion 
beholding her, let fall a llood of tears iu the form of drops of dew. And m . 
sun. the friend of the virtuous, rose up so as to comfort her V 
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to her both hopes and the face of the country, and stretched out the finger? 
of his rays to wipe away her tears. Then the princess, being a little consoled, 
w'»nt on slowly by by-paths, avoiding the sight of men ; and wounded by 
the spikes of kus'a grass, she at last reached with difficulty a certain forest, 
full of birds which seemed to be singing, “ Come here, come here !” She 
entered the wood fatigued, and was, as it were, courteously fanned by 
the trees with their creepers waving in the wind. So she, full of longing 
lor her beloved, beheld that wood in all the pomp of spring, where the 
cuckoos cooed sweetly on fragrant mango-trees in full blossom. And in her 
despondency she said to herself ; “ Although this breeze from the Malaya 
mountain, red with the pollen oi flowers, Scorches me like a lire, and these 
showers of flowers falling from the trees, while the bees hum, strike me like 
; - ower? o' the arrows of Love, still I will remain here worshipping with 
fches iud ol and by,SO doing purge away mv sin/ 7 

Having formed tins resolution, she remained bathing in tanks and living on 
fruit, devoted to the worship of Vishnu, in order to gain Kumahikara. 

In the meanwhile it happened that Kamalfikara was seized with a 
chronic quartan fever. Then the wicked Kanakaman jari. who person 
Hansavali, was terrified, and thought thus in her heart, “ I have always 
one fear in my heart, lest Asokakari should reveal my secret, and now a 

second has come on the top of it. For the father of Hansavali said to my 
husband, in the pros nice of a large number of persons, that the touch of 
his daughter’s hand removed fever ; and as soon as in his present attack 
he hall call that to mind, I shill be exposed, as not having that power 
and ruined. So I will perform Ou his behalf with all due rites an ineani 
tatiou for obtaining control over an imp of the fever-demon, who has 
the power of removing fever, and who was mentioned to me long ago 
by a certain witch. And I will by a stratagem kill this Asokakari, in 
front of the imp, in order that the offering to him may be made with 
human flesh, and so he may be enlisted in my service and bring about the 
desired result. So the king’s fever will be cured and Asokakari removed 
at the same time, and both my fears will be ended; I do not see any 
chance of a prosperous issue in any other way.” 

Having formed this resolution, she tohl Asokakari all the harmless 
points of Ivor plan, taking care to omit the necessity of slaying a human 
b«di,g. Then Asokakari consented, and brought the necessary utensils, and 
Kanakamaniarf by an artifice dismissed her attendant.*, and, accompanied 
} JV Asokakari only, went out from the women’s apartments secretly at 
mein by a- postern-door, and sword in hand,t made fur a deserted temple of 

* ». Vi.ihgti. 

f The hwont seorrui to lie essi-aUd in tht^e riU s : com pare the VJlh hook of the 
i of JMiodoriiH, whmv the win h Oyl.- l. i ii* -<s her roi to life, in order that 
k~ i> r.wpbujy j nod also iko story of Kulardtri, Chapter 20 of this Work. 
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Siva in which there was one ling a. There she killed witn the sword a goat f 
and anointed the linga with its blood, and made an offering to it of its flesh, 
and threw the animal’s entrails round it by way of a garland, and honoured 
it by placing on its summit the goat’s lotus-like heart, and fumigated it with 
the smoke of its eyes, and lastly presented to it the animal’s head by way of 
oblation. Then she smeared the front of the sacrificial platform with blood 
and sandalwood, and painted on it with yellow paint a lotus, having eight 
leaves, and on its pericarp she traced with crushed mango a representation 
of the demon of fever, with three feet and three mouths, and with a handful 
of ashes by way of weapon; and she represented on the leaves the fever’s 
attendant imps in proper form, and summoned them with a spell which she 
knew.* And then she wished to make an offering to them, preparatory to 
bathing, with human flesh, as I said before, so she said to Asokakari, “ Now, 
my t riend, prostrate yourself flat on the earth before the god, for thus you will 
obtain prosperous fortune.” Then she consented, and flung herself flat on 
the earth, and the wicked Kanakamanjari gave her a cut with the sword. 
As it happened, the sword only wounded her slightly on the shoulder, and 
she rose up terrified, and ran aw T ay, and seeing Kanakamanjari pursuing 
her, she exclaimed again and again, “ Help, help !” And thereupon some 
policemen, who happened to be near, ran to her assistance. When they 
saw Kanakamanjari pursuing her, sword in hand, with a ferocious expression 
of countenance, they thought she was a Bakshari, and slashed her with 
their swords till she was almost dead. But when they heard from the 
lips of Asokakari the real state of tho case, they look both the women to 
the king’s court, with the governor of the town at their head. When 
king Kamalakara heard their story, he had that wicked wife and her con¬ 
fidante brought into his presence. And when they were brought, what 
with fear and the severe pain of her wounds, Kanakamanjari died on tho 


spot. 

Then the king, in great despondency, said to Asokakari, who was 
wounded, u What is the meaning of this? Tell mo with, nit fear/' Then 


* Tho debused form of Buddhism found throughout this work isnu doubt, tho 
Tfintru system introduced by Asang i iu tho sixth century of our era (Rh>s Davids' 
Manual of Bud.lhism, pp. 207, 203, 209.) To borrow Dr. R.ijondmUla MiUu’o «-< r.h, 
who is speaking of Sven worse corruptions, (Introduction to tho lsilita Vu%ru, 
p. 1 > . . , «that a system of religion so pure and lofty in its aspirations us 

Buddhism could bo raids to ally itself with such pestilent dogmas and prac.lu cs.” Tho 
whole incantation closely resembles similar practices in tho West. 8e.» Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, V< 1. Ill, pp. 66 and ff. cn oemjjy tho extract from M non .< 
Anatomic of Sorcorie, 1012, p. 8G-“ Inchantcrs and charmers, they which by using 
of errtaiuo conc-.it i words, charact' rs, circles, amulets, and such like. \v>. If 4 trumpery 
(l»v God’s permiBriuu) doe worko great uku^- 
as a ho in canny dispute in men's Indies. 
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okakari related from the very • beginning the history of the daring 
treachery accomplished by Kanakamanjari. Then king Kamalakara, hav¬ 
ing found out the truth, thus bewailed his lot on that occasion, “Alas! I 
have been deceived by this supposed Hansavaji into burning the real Han- 
savaK with my own hand, fool that I was! Well! this wicked woman has 
met the just reward of her actions, in that, after becoming the wife of a 
king, she has been thus put to death. But how came I to permit cruel 
Destiny to deceive me with mere outward appearances, like a child, and so 
to rob me by taking away my jewel and giving me glass instead. More¬ 
over, I did not remember that touch of the hand of Hansavali, of which 
Vishnu spoke to her father, which has given evidence of its power to remove 
fever.” While Kamalakara was thus lamenting, he suddenly recollected 
the words of Vishnu and said to himself, “ Her father Meghamalin told 
roe that Vishnu said that she should obtain a husband, but that slie should 
suffer some little affliction, and that word of the god, made known to men, 
will not have been spoken in vain. So it is quite possible that she may 
have gone somewhere else, and he still alive, for who knows the myste¬ 
rious ways of a woman’s heart, any more than those of destiny ? So in this 
matter the bard Manorathasiddhi must once more be my refuge.” 

ihus reflecting, the king seut for that excellent bard, and said to him, 
“How is it, my good friend, that you are never seen in the palace 
But how can those obtain their wishes, who are deceived by rogues? 
When the bard heard that, lie said, “ My excuse is that this AfokakaTi was 
well nigh slain, out oE fear that she would reveal the secret. But you must 
not be despondent about IIonsAvali, for Vishnu revealed that she would 
suffer calamity for* a short time. And he Certainly protects her, because 
she is ever intent on worshipping him; for virtue prevails; has it not been 
seen in the present instance ? So I will go, king, to obtain tidings of her.” 
When the bard said this to the king, he answered him, “ I myself will go 
in search of her with you. For otherwise my mind cannot be at rest even 
for a moment.” 

When the king had said this, he resolved on the course to he taken, 
and next day he entrusted his kingdom to the care of his minister Prujna- 
L And though the minister did all he could to dissuade him, the 
king left the town unobserved with Manorathasiddhi. And he went round 
to many holy places, hermitages, and forests in search of her, disregarding 
physical suffering, for weighty is the command of Love And it happened 
that be and Manorathasiddhi at last reached the wood, where Hansavali 
was performing austerities. There he saw her at the foot of a red A4oka- 
treo, thin and pale, but yet charming, like the last digit of the gleaming 
moon. And he said to the bard ; u W’ho is this silent and motionless, en¬ 
gaged in meditation? (Jan she be a goddess, lor her beauty is more than 
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human ?” When the hard heard that, ho looked and said, You are 
fortunate, my sovereign, in finding Hansavali ; for it is she herself that is 
standing there.” When Hansavali heard that, she looked at them, and 
recognising that hard, she cried out with renewed grief; “ Alas! my father, 
I am ruined ! alas my husband, Kamalakara ! alas Manorathasiddhi! alas, 
Destiny, source of untoward events !” Thus lamenting, she fell on the ground 
in a faint, and when Kamalakara heard and saw her, he too fell on the earth 
overpowered with grief. Then they were both brought round by Manora¬ 
thasiddhi ; and when they had recognised one another for certain, they were 
much delighted, and, having crossed the ocean of separation, they experienced 
indescribable joy, and they told one another in due course all their adventures. 
Then Kamalakara returned with Hansavali and that bard to the city 
of Ko&ila. There he received in marriage her hand that had the 
power of removing disease, after summoning her father the famous Megha- 
nialin. Then Kamalakara .shone exceedingly bright, being united with 
Hansavali, both whose wings were pure* And having attained his object 
in life, he lived happily with her whose endurance had borne fruit, ruiing 
the earth, inseparable from Manorathasiddhi. 

So you see those who do not lose heart, even in calamity, obtain all 
they desire, and on the same principle you should abstain from suicide, for, if 

live, you will be reunited to that lord.” With these words the old 
tiavcllci closed his tale, and after dissuading me from death, departed 
whither lie would. 

After Blumaparakrama had told all this to Mpgankadatta at night in 
the house of Chandaketu, he went on to say : 

Continuation of the adventures of It hi - So, having received useful ad- 

'maparakiii na. monition, 1 left that for£s<; and went 

to the city of Uj jay ini, for which T know you were making, to find yon. 
When ! did not find you there, ! entered the lions of a certain woman to 
lodge, as 1 was worn out. and gave her money for food. .She gave urn a 
bed, and being tired T slept for some time, but then 1 woke up, and out of 
curiosity 1 remained quiet, id \v ilehed her, ami while 1 was wntchrng, ih. 
woman took a handful of barley, and sowvd it all about the horse, 

her lip trembling all the time with fin spells* Those grains of barley 

immediately sprang, up, and produced ears, and ripened, and she cut them 
down, and parched them, and ground them, and made them into bafiky- 
meal. And she sprinkled the barley-meal with water, and put it in a brass 
pot, and, after arranging her house as it was before, she wont out quickly 
to bathe. 

* llore lrv'rc is a pun, as Knmalukam means a bod of lotuses, the word pafaha 
meaning wing and also “ side.” She was of good Kaoogo by U«ir futhor u and motkor* 
bide. Manorathaaiddhi menus “ the attainment uf desire.’ 1 


Then, as I saw that she was a witch, I took the liberty of rising up 
quickly; and taking that meal out of the brass pot, I transferred it to the 
meal-bin, and 1 took as much barley-meal out of the meal-bin, and placed it 
in the brass vessel, taking care not to mix the two kinds. Then T went 
back again to bed, and the woman came in, and roused me up, and gave 
me that meal from the brass pot to eat, and she ate some herself, taking 
what she ate from the meal-bin, and so she ate tho charmed meal, not 
knowing that I had exchanged the two kinds. The moment she had eaten 
that barley-meal, she became a shc-goat; then I took her and sold her by 
■way of revenge to a butcher.* 

Then the butcher’s wife came up to me and said angrily, “ You have 
deceived this friend of mine—you shall reap the fruit of this.” When I had 
been thus threatened by her, I went secretly out of the town, and being weary 
I lay down under a Janyan-tree, and wont to sleep. And while I was in 
that state, that wicked witch, the butcher’s wife, came and fastened a 
thread on my neck. Then the wicked woman departed, and immediately 
1 woke up and when I began to examine myself, lo! I had turned into a 
peacock, though I still retained my intelligence.f 

then I wandered about for some days much distressed, and one day I 
was caught ahve by a certain fowler. He brought mo hero and gave me to 
this U.amlaketu, the j, mci ler of the king of the Bhilk ; . 

complimentary present. The warder, for his part, immediately made mo 
over to his wife, and she put me in this house as a pet bird. And to-day 
my prince, you have been guided here by fate, and have loosened the thread 
round my neck, and so I have recovered my human shape. 

“ So let us leave this place quickly, for this warder always murders 
next morningt the companions of his midnight rambles, for fear his secrets 
should be disclosed. And to-day lie has brought you here, after you have 
been a witness of his nightly adventures, so fasten, my prince, on your neck 
this thread prepared by the witch, and turn yourself into a peacock, and 
go out by this small window ; then I will stretch out my hand and loosen tho 
thread from your neck, which you must put up to me, and I will fasten it on 
mv own neck and go out quickly in the same way. Then you must loosen tho 
thread, round my neck, and wo shall both recover our former condition. But 
it is impossible to go out by the door which is fastened from outside.” 

* Compare tho Soldier's Midnight Watch in Ralston's Russian Folk-Tali s, p. 271 
t In flw Golden Asa ol A puli das, Pamphilo turus hoi If into an owl; when 
Apnlcfutf asks to bo turned into an owl, in order to follow her, Fotis turns him by 
mFUiko into an ass. See al»o tho Ass of Luoaii. Tho story of Circa will occur 
to vary one in connection with these transformations. Sue also Baring Gould’s 
' cf tho Middle Ages, Ibt Series, p, 113. 
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When the sagacious Bhimaparakrama had said this, Mrigankada' hi 
agreed to his proposal and so escaped from the house with him; and he 
returned to his lodging where his other two friends were; there he and his 
friends all spent the night pleasantly in describing to one another all their 
adventures. 

And in the morning Mayavatu, the Bhilla king, the head of that 
town, camo to Mrigiiukadatta, and after asking him whether he bad spent 
the night pleasantly, he said to amuse him, “ Come, let us play dice.’ 
Then Mrigankadatta , s friend S'rutadhi, observing that the Bhilla had come 
with his warder, said to him, “ Why should you play dice? Have you 
forgotten ? To-day we arc to see the dance of the warder’s peacock, 
which was talked about yesterday.” When the S'avara king heard that, he 
remembered, and out of curiosity sent the warder to fetch the peacock. 
And the warder remembered the wounds he had inflicted, and thought to 
himself, “ Why did I in my carelessness forget to put to death that thief, 
who witnessed my secret nightly expedition, though I placed him in the 
peacock’s house ? So I will go quickly, and do both the businesses.” And 
thereupon he went quickly home. 

But when he reached his own palace and looked into the house where 
the peacock was, he could not find either the thief or the peacock. Then 
terrified and despondent he returned and said to his sovereign; “My lord, 
that peacock has been taken away in the night by a thief.” Then S'rutadhi 
said smiling, “The man who took away 30111’ peacock is renowned as a 
clever thief.” And when Mdyavatu saw them all smiling, and looking at¬ 
one another, he asked with the utmost eagerness what it all meant. Thau 
Mrigankadatta told the S'avara king all his adventures with the warder; 
how ho met him in the night, and bow the warder entered the queen’s 
apartment as a paramour, and how lie drew his knife in a quarrel; bow he 
him.solf wont to the house of the warder, and how ho set Bhimaparakrama 
free from his p.\i ock transformation, and how he escaped thence. 

Then Mayavatu, after hearing that, and seeing at the maid in tho 
h un t knil : < li.it/ I l, and 1 n that lli 

for a moment on the neck of Bldiuapiirakrama, he again became a peacock, 
put his warder to death at once as a violator of his harem. But ho 
spared the life 0: that unchaste queen, on the intercession of Mpganka- 
datta, and renouncing her society, banished her to a distance from his 
court. And Mfiginkadatta, though eager to win S'asankuvati, remain, d 
some more days in the Pulinda’s town, treated with great consideration 
hv him. looking for the arrival of the rest of his friends and his re-union 
with them. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


While Mrig&nkadatta was thus residing in the palace of Miiyavatu, 
the king of the Bhillas, accompanied "by Yimalabuddhi and his other friends, 
'-''■'c day the general of the Bhilla sovereign came to him in a state of great 
excitement, and said to him in the presence of Mrigankadatta; “Ashy 
your Majesty s orders I was searching for a man to offer as a victim to 
.Ourga, I found one so valiant that he destroyed five hundred of vour best 
warriors, and I have brought him here disabled by many wounds. When 
the Pulimla chief heard that, he said to the general, “ Bring him quickly 
in here, and shew him to me.” Then he was brought in, and all beheld 
him smeared with the blood that flowed from his wounds, begrimed with 
the dust of battle, bound with cords, and reeling, like a mad elephant tied 
up that is stained with the fluid that flows from his temples mixed with 
the vermilion painting on his cheek Then Mrigankadatta recognised him 
as his minister Gunakara, and ran and threw his arms round his neck 
weeping. Then the king of the Bhillas, hearing from Mriginkadafcfca’s 
friends that it was Gunakara, bowed before him, and comforted him as he 
was clinging to the feet of his master, and brought him into his palace, 
and gave him a bath, and bandaged his wounds, and supplied him at ten- 
lively with wholesome food and drink, such as was recommended by the 
physicians. Then Mrigankadatta, after his minister had been somewhat re- 
stored, aid to him ; “ Tell me, my friend, what adventures have you had ?' f 
Then Gundkara said in the hearing of all, “ Hear, prince, I will tell you 
my story.” 

The adventures of Gunakara after his ^ that time when I was separa- 

separation from the prince. ted from you by the curse of the 

Kaga, I was so bewildered that I was conscious of nothing, but went on 
roaming through that far-extending wilderness. At last I recovered con* 
sciouhiK'js and thought in my grief, “ Alas ! this is a terrible dispensation 
of unruly destiny. How will Mrigankadatta, who would suffer even in a 
palace, exist in this desert of burning sand? And how will his companions 
exist? Thun reflecting lroqucntly in my mind, I happened, as I was 
roaming about, to come upon the abode of Durgu. And I entered her 
temple, in which were offered day and night many and various living 
creatures, and which therefore resembled the palace o£ the god of Death. 
Alter 1 had worshipped the goddess there, I saw the corpse of a man who 
hud offered liimaclfj and who held in his hand a sword that liad pierced his 
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throat. When I saw that, I also, on account of my grief at being separa¬ 
ted from you, determined to propitiate the goddess by the sacrifice of 
myself. So I ran and seized his sword. But at that moment some com¬ 
passionate female ascetic, after forbidding me from a distance : by a prohi¬ 
bitive shake of the head, came up to me, and dissuaded me from death, 
and after asking me my story said to me; “ Do not act so, the re-union 
even of the dead has been seen in this world, much more of the living. 
Hear this story in illustration of it.” 

Story of king Vinitamati who became There is a celebrated city on the 

a holy man. earth, of the name of Abichchhatni,* 

in it there dwelt of old time a mighty king, of the name of Udayatunga. 
And he had a noble warder named Kamalamati. This warder had a match- 
less son named Vinitamati. The lotus, in spite of its threads, and the 
bow, in spite of its string, could not be compared to that youth who 
possessed a string of good qualities, for the first was hollow and the second 
crooked. One day, as he was on a platform on the top of a palace white 
with plaster, ho saw the moon rising in the beginning of the night, like 
a splendid ear-ornament on the darkness of the eastern quarter, nrnle of a 
shoot W the ashing tree of love. And Vinitamati, seeing the world 
gradually illuminated with its numerous rays, felt his heart Lp within 
Inm, and said to himself, “ Ha ! the ways are seen to be lighted up bv the 
moonlight, as , whitened with plaster, so why should I not go there 
and roam about ? Accordingly he went out with his bow and arrows, 
and loamed about, and after he had gone only a cos, he suddenly heard a noise 
of weeping. He went in the direction of the sound and saw a certain 
maiden of heavenly appearance weeping, as she reclined at the foot of a 
tree. And ho said to her, “ Fair one, who are you ? And why do you 
n * ,li0 l je 1110011 y° ur countenance like the nmon when flecked with 
sp.y, by staining it with tears f" Wfcte he ,.dd tl.is to her, she anaw ' 
“Groat-soulcd one, J mn tl.e daughter of a king of the snakes named’ 
Gandluuntiliii, and my name is Vijayuvati. Once on a time mr father tied 
from battle, and Was thus ciMsed by Vasuki—‘ Wicked one, you shall ! v 
conquered and become the slave of your enemy.' Jn consequence of that 
curse, my father was conquered by his enemy, a Yaksha named Kalajihva, 
and made Ids servant, and forced to carry a load of flowers for him. Grieved 
thoreat, I tried for his sake to propitiate Gauri with asceticism, and the holy 
goddess appeared to me in visible form, and said this to me, 1 Listen, mV 
chilli ; there is in the Munasa lake a great and heavenly lotus of crystal 
expanded into a thousand leaves. Its rays are scattered abroad when it ia 
touched by t-be sun-beams, and it gleams like the many-erosted head of 

• This city is identified by General Cunningham with Adikot near Kamnu-ur * 
Iiohilcund, (Ancient Geo^ruphy of India, p. 359 and/i) 
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esba y yellow with the rays of jewels. Once on a time Kuvera bobeld 
it, and conceived a desire for that lotus, and after he had bathed in the 
Manasa lake, he began to worship Vishnu in order to obtain it. And at 
that time the \ akshas, his followers, were playing in the water, in the shapes 
Oi Bulb many ducks and geese, and other aquatic creatures. And it happened 
that the elder brother of your enemy Kalajihva, a Yaksha named Vidyuj- 
jha, \,as playing with his beloved in the form of a Brahmany drake, and 
while flapping Ins wings, he struck and upset the argha vessel held in the extre- 
mit) of Kuvera s hand. Then the god of wealth was enraged, and by a 
curse made \ idyujjiva and his wife Brahmany ducks* on this very Minasa 
tl UC [^ a jihva, now that his elder brother is so transformed and is 

un app^ at ni^ht on account of the absence of his beloved, assumes out of 
? AUa lLT 0iin ® vei 3 night to console him, and remains there in the day 
m Ins own natural form, accompanied by your father Gandhamdlin, whom he 
has made a slave. So send there, my daughter, the brave and enterprising 
\ uutamati, of the town of Ahichchhatra, the son of the warder, and take 
th, swordf and tbs horse, for with these that hero will conquer that 
lau.»ha, and will set your father at liberty. And whatever man become* 
01 ° f £* °^ ll0nfc sw ord, will conquer all his enemies and be- 

come a king on the earth.’ After savins „ ,, ,, 

ad J ln o tms, the goddess gave me the 
.word ,„d bor.e, and 4,»pp«„d. So I bavo com, be to-do, to doc 
coarse to escito you to tbe ooierpri.e, and Booing you going ^ „ Hlt 
w,th Iho bivour ot 4b. gMm, I brought you bero b, » Lite, I, 

caused you to lieu So accomplish lor mo that de-ire 

of mine, noble sir!” When Vinitamati was thus entreated by her ho 
immediately consented. ’ 

Then the snake-maiden went at once and brought that swift white 
horse, that looked like the concentrated rays of the moon, rushing forth 
into the extreme points of the earth to slay the darkness, and that spleu- 
did sword, equal in brightness to the starlight sky, appearing like a 
glance of the goddess of Fortune in search of a hero, and gave them both 
to \ imtamati. And lie set out with the sword, after mounting that horse 
and thank- ts speed he reached that very lake 
Manaea. The lotus-clumps of the lake were shaken by the wind, and it 
teemed by the plaintive eric- of its Urahmany ducks to forbid his appro.tell 

I i v male and li male of this bird nro represented by Hindu poets as sepurali 1 
ut night. 

t Tlio fiword may h» compurod with tliat of Chi.mlumahtecna in th- olevt nth 
chapter, and with MorgLay, Exculihar, Durondal, Gram, Balmung, Chrypaor &j. 
(b'-jvo BirG. * ox’h Mythology of the Aryan nationb, Vol. I, p. 308.) Tho rvtmo until** 
ir .-.•lut. r« iruirkd upon Pegasus and otlua mugje it rso* m Lib Und Vol. p. 287, mid / 
‘'Lu alo ; lvulstoifn liuhuiuii Folk-Talus, p. 230 and Jf\ 


out of pity for Kalajihva. And seeing Gandhamalin there in ilie custody 
of some Yakfihas, he wounded those miserable creatures with his sword 
and dispersed them, in order to set him at liberty. When Kalajihva 
saw that, he abandoned the form of a Brahmany duck and rose from the 
middle of the lake, roaring like a cloud of the rainy season. Iu the coarse 
of the fight Kalajihva soared up into the air, and Vinitamati, with his 
horse, soared up after him, and seized him by the hair. And when he w. * 
on the point of cutting off his head with his sword, the Yaksha, speaking 
in a plaintive voice, implored his protection. And being spared, he gave 
lain his own ring, that possessed the power of averting all the calamities 
called iti?' and with all marks of deference he released Gandhamalin from 
slavery, and Gandhamalin, in his delight, gave Vinitamati his daughter 
Yijavavati, and returned home. Then Vinitamati, being the possessor of 
a splendid sword, ring, horse, and maiden, returned home as soon as the 
day broke. There his father welcomed him and questioned him, and was 
delighted at the account of his exploits, and so was his sovereign, and then 
he married that Naga maiden. t 

And one day his father Kamalamnti said in secret to t\ie youth, who 
was happy in tho possession of these four priceless things, and of many 
accomplishments; “The king Udayatunga here has a daughter named 
LMavavati, well taught in all the sciences, and he has publicly announced 
that he will give her to the first Brahman or Ksbatriya who conquers 
her in argument. And by her wonderful kill in argument she lets 
silenced all other disputants, as by her beauty, which is the theme 
of the world's wonder, she has put to shame the nymphs of heaven. 
You are a distinguished hero, you are a disputant of the Ksbatriya 
caste; why do you remain silent r Conquer her in argument, and 
marry hor. M J Wheu Yini’t uhhI i ’. ’ to him, he W1SW0IS 

i:il,—“My father, how can mOn 1 iU» me contend with weak v a r 
Nevertheless, I will obey this order of yours." When the In.Id youth 
aid this, his father went to the king, mid .ai l to him,—\ imtumat i wdl 
dispute with tin princess to-mouowv' And i hi; king npp 1 l lie* 
proposal, and Kamulamati returned homo, and informed his son Vinitamati 
of his consent. 


* Excessive rain, drought, rats, locusts, birds, and foreign invasion, 
f 1 lmw boft.ro rclYualto Ralston’* remarks on snake* in bin Hubs rah Folk-Talc:, 
p, 05. Molusifia is a clear instance of a snuko-maiden in Europe n Imlk-lore. S>.o her 
story in Binirock’s Dout* V Vi Ikslntchor Vul VI. Thv.ro ia a similar marriage in Prym 
uud Borin, Byriscko M-.aehon, p. 21G. 

I (Jomparo lh« .-oiumen menl of tho story of th Miu.l Man mnl the Oriu ’• in 
Ralston's l.v.-Uu Folk-Tuk ,iunl Wnldau’s lWhuiiechu llarchun, p. Ho. This ChIu 
.ppeuia to belong to the Atalantu cycle. 
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Tho next morning the king, like a swan, took up his position in the 
midst of the lotus-bed of the assembly of learned men, and the disputant 
Vimbamati entered the ball, resplendent like the sun, and being gazed on 
by the eyes of all the accomplished men who were assembled there, that 
were turned towards him, lie, as it were, animated tho lotus-bed with 
circling bees. And soon after the princess Udayavati came there 
slowly, like the bow of the god of love bent with the string of 
excellence; adorned with splendid sweetly-tinkling ornaments, that seemed, 
as it were, to intimate her first objection before it was uttered.* A 
pure streak of the moon in a clear heaven would give some idea of her 
appearance when she was seated on her emerald throne. Then she made 
icr irst objection, stringing on the threads of her glittering teeth a chain 
° e ’ c: ’ aul v ' But Yinifcamati proved that her objection 

f f ,X ' ed f Up ; U prcmiases lo S lc:i % untenable, and he soon silenced the 

7 s r P °‘ nt h l P° int - Then fche audience commended 

lum, and the princess, though beaten in argument, considered that she had 

triumphed, a« she had gained an excellent husband. And Udayatun-a 

laughter, whom ho had w.on in the argpiL 

A, ; d . lb< \ knis ^ ****** j^wa i, e wS 

to the daughter of a snake and the daughter of a king. 

Once on a time when ho was engaged in gambling, and was loin- 
beaten by other gamblers, and mu,df distressed in mind thereat a BKhn, n 
earn . : .n for food i importunity. ’* 

Ho was annoyed at that, and whispered in the ea’r of his servant an 1 
caused to be presented to the Brahman a vessel full of sand wrapped m, i 
a cloth. The simple-minded Brahman thought, on account of its wj d!" 
that it must be full of gold, and went to a solitary place and opened^ it 
And seeing that it was full of sand, he flung it down on the earth, and 
saying to himself, “The man has deceived me,” he went home despondent. 
But Yinitamati thought no more of tho matter, and left the gambling, and 
remained at home with his wives in great comfort. 

And in course of time, the king Udayatunga became unable to bear 
the burden of the empire, as his vigour in negotiations aud military opera¬ 
tions was relaxed by old agc.*J Then, as be had no son, bo appointed his 


§L 


• Tho passage- is full of pirns, Which it is impossible to translate: tho “ ornaments” 
T n:.y he j ii< lorical ornaments, there is ulso a reference to the ounas of rhetoric:-1 writ* is. 
* hwectly-iialiliHg ’ might mc^n “elegant words.” Qu^dkiishhi in 61oka 70 h, may 
nho mean that the princess wan attracted by llm good qualifies of her opponent. 

t Dr. Kem con;- turoe sdatjhdiaytit, which h as far ay I can make uut, the ri .uling 
of the Huuskrit College MS. 

t Thur in probably a pun hero. It rnay moan that his joints and body 
rt W-a 1 by old ago. 
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son-in-law Yinitamati his successor, and went to the Ganges to lay down 
his body. And as soon as Yinitamati obtained t-lie government, he con¬ 
quered the ten cardinal points by the virtue of his horse and his sword. 
And, by the might of his calamity:averting ring, his kingdom was free from 
sickness and famine, like that of R&ma. 

Now, once on a time, there came to that king from a foreign country a 
mendicant, named Ratnachandramati, who was among other disputants like the 
lion among elephants. The king, who was fond of accomplished mem, enter- 
til a him, and the mendicant challenged him to dispute on the folio . : 
terms, which he uttered in the form of a verse; “ If thou art vanquished, 0 
king, thou must adopt the law of Buddha; if I am vanquished, I will 
abandon the rags of a Buddhist mendicant, and listen to the teaching of the 
Brahmans*” The king accepted this challenge, and argued with the racu- 
dicant for seven days, and on the eighth day the mendicant conquered that 
king, who in the dispute with Udayavati had conquered the “ Hammer of 
Shavelings.” Then faith arose in the breast of the king, and he adopted 
the Baud dha law taught by that mendicant, which is rich in the merit of 
benefiting all creatures ; and becoming devoted to the worship of Jina, he 
built monasteries and alms-houses for Buddhist mendicants, Brahmans, and 
other sectaries, and all men generally. 

And being subdued in spirit by the practice of that law, he asked that 
dioant to teach him the rule for the discipline leading to the rank of a i 
Lodhisattva, o rule which involves benefits to all. And the mendicant said 
to him ; “ King, the great discipline of a Bodhisattva is to he performed bv 
those who are free from sin, and by no others. Now you are not tainted 
with any sin which is palpable, and therefore visible to men like ipysell', 
hut fm l out by the following method, if you have any minute sin, and so 
destroy it.” With those words the mendicant taught him a charm* fin* 
producing dreams, and the king, after having had a dream, said to the 
mendicant in the morning, “ Teacher, 1 fancied in my dream Inst ni hfc 
that- I went to the other world, and being hut) :ry 1 asked for some food. 
And then some men with maces ‘ill Ibeir hands said to m«\ ‘ 1 at., O king, 
the'-n numerous grains of bob sand earn: d he \<>u, which you gave Ion ; ago 
to the hungry Brahman, when ho came to beg of you. If you give 
away ten erorcs of gob 1 , you will he liberated from this guilt.’ When the 
men with maces had said this to me, 1 woke up, and lo ! the night had coino 
to an end.” 

When the king had related his dream, he gave away, by order of the 
mendicant, ten crorea of gold as an atonement fov his sin, and again 
employed the charm for producing dreams. And again be had that divun, 


* TkL' r-ecrus to ho tin. mauling of mein <ua hero. »Scu Bohtlingk tend Kolh . v. 
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in the morning when he got up, he related it,. and- said ; “ Last night 
also those mace-bearers in the other world gave me sand to eat, when I was 
hungry, and then I said to them,— 4 Why should-1 eat this sand, though I 
have bestowed alms p 1 Thep they said to me—‘Tour gift was of no avail, 
for among the gold coins was one belonging to a Brahman ;’ when I heard 
this I woke up.” Having told his dream in these words, the king gave 
away another ten crores of gold to beggars. 

And again, when the night came, he used that charm for producing 
dreams, and again he had a dream, and next morning when he got up, he 
related it in the following words; “Last night too those men in the 
other world gave me sand to eat in my dream, and when I question¬ 
ed them, they said this to me, ‘ King, that gift of yours also is of no 
avail, for to-day a Brahman has been robbed and murdered in a forest in 
v our country by bandits, and you did not protect him, so your gift is of no 
avail on account of your not protecting your subjects; so give to-day 
double the gift of yesterday.’ When 1 heard this I woke up.” After 
king had related his dream to his spiritual guide in these words, he gave 
double nis former gift. 

Then he said to the mendicant, “ Teacher, how can men like myself 
obey iii this world a law which admits of so many infractions.” 

When the mendicant heard that, lie said, “ Wise men should not allow 
such a little tiling to damp their ardour in the keeping of the law of 
righteousness. The gods themselves protect firm men, endowed with 
perseverance, that swerve not from their duty, and they bring their wishes 
to fulfilment. Have you not heard the story of the adorable Lodhbufctva 
in his former birth as a boar ? Listen, I will tell it you.” 

0# ... ,,, „ Long ago there dwelt in a cavern 

Story the Holy Boar. . ~ a 

in the Vindliya mountains a wise 

boar, who was an incarnation of a portion of a Buddha, together with his 
friend a monkey. He was a benefactor of all creatures, and he re¬ 
mained always in the society of that friend, honouring gue.^is, and 
so he spent the time in occupations suited to him. But once on a time 
there came on a storm lasting for five days, which was terrible, in that 
it hindered with jts.unintermitfcing rainfall the movements of all living 
creatures. On the fifth day, as the boar was lying asleep with the 
monkey at night, there came to tho door of the cave a lion with 
Lis mate and his cub. Then the lion said to his mate, “During this long 
period of bad weather wo shall certainly die of hunger .from not obtaining 
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any animal to eat.” The lior\cs3 answered, “ It is clear that huu|j 
prevent all of us from surviving, so ye” two had better cat me and • o save 
your lives. For you arc my lord and master, and this son of our. is our 
very lit , you will jasily g -t another mute lilo* me, so ensure the weliaro ul 
>vu two by devouring mo.” 
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Now, as chance would have it, that noble boar woke up and heard the 
conversation of the lion and his mate,. And lie was delighted, and thought 
to himself, “ The idea of my receiving such guests on such a night in such a 
storm! Ah! to-day my merit in a former state of existence has brought 
fortli fruit. So let me satiate these guests with this body that perishes in 
n moment, while 1 have a chance of doing so.” Having thus reflec¬ 
ted, the boar rose up, and went out, and said to the lion with an affec¬ 
tionate voice; “My good friend, do not despond. For here I am ready to 
be eaten by you and your mate and your cub : so eat me.” When the 
boar said this, the lion was delighted and said to his mate, “ Let this cub 
eat first, then I will eat, and you shall eat after me.” She agreed, and 
first the cub ate some of the flesh of the boar, and then the lion himself 
began to eat. And while he was eating, the noble boar said to him, 
“ Drink my blood quickly, before it sinks into the ground, and satisfy 
your hunger with my fiesh, and let your mate eat the rest.” While the 
boar was saying this, the lion gradually devoured his flesh until nothing 
lmt bones was left, but still the virtuous boar did not die, for his life re¬ 
mained in him, as if to see what would bo the end of bis endurance. And 
in the meanwhile the lioness, exhausted with hunger, died in the cave, 
ami the lion went off somewhere or other with his cub, and the night came 
to an end. At this juncture his friend the monkey woke up, and went out,' 
and seeing the boar reduced to such a condition, said to him in the utmost 
excitement, “ Who reduced you to such a state ? Tell me, my friend* if you 
can. I hereupon the heroic boar told him the whole story. Then the monkey 

prostrated himself at his feet, and said to him with tears,—“ You must he 
a portion of some divinity, since you have thus rescued yourself from this 
animal nature ; so tell me any wish that you may have, and I will 
endeavour to fulfil it for you.” When tho monkey said this to the boar, 
the boar unsworn! ; “ Friend, tin? only wish that 1 have is one difficult l\)r 
even f)cstiny to fulfil. E<>r my- heart- lungs that I imiv recover uiy 
body as before, and that till unfort urate limn > that di d h' hunger 
before my eyes, may return to lii’o, and satiate her litirigor by devouring nu\” 
While the boar w.n \ ing this, ifio g 1 of du-tieo ap, aivd in lodily 
form, and stroking him with bis ha d him into a chief ©fj sages 

And ho said to him ; “ It wai i that assumed 
the form of this lion, and lioness, and cub, ami produced this whole illml-m, 
because 1 wished to conquer thee who art exclusively intent on benefiting 
thy fellow-creatures; hut thou, possessing perfect goodness, guve-st thy 
life for others* and so ha>t trn over me the god of J ; ■ 

gained this rank of a chief of sages. 5 The sage, hearing this, and seeing 

the god of Justice standing in front of him, said, “ IT dy lord/ this rank 
of chief of sages, even though attained, gives me no pleasure, since 
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fny friend this monkey has not as yet thrown off his animal nature.” When 
the god of Justice heard this, he turned the monkey also into a sage. Of a 
truth association with the great produces great benefit. Then the god of 
Justice and the dead lioness disappeared. 

“ So you see, king, that it is easy for those, who in the strength of 
goodness do not relax their efforts after virtue, and are aided by gods, to 
attain the ends which they desire.” When the generous king Vinitamati 
had hoard this tale from the Buddhist mendicant, he again used, when the 
night came, that charm for obtaining a dream. And after he had had a 
dream, ho told if, the next morning t-o the mendicant : “ I remember, a 
certain divine hermit said to me in my dream ‘ Son, you are now free from sin, 
enter on the discipline for obtaining the rank of a Bodhisattvad And 
having beard that speech I woke up this morning with a mind at ease.” 

lion the King had - tid thi to the mendicant, who was his spiritual guide, he 
took upon himself, with his permission, that difficult vow on an auspicious 
day ; and then he remained continually showering favours on suitors, and 
yet his wealth proved inexhaustible, for prosperity is the result of virtue. 

One day a Brahman suitor came and said to him : “ King, I am a 
Brahman, an inhabitant of the city of Pataliputra. There a Brahman- 
3vuk.4ia.-a lias occupied uiy sacrificial fire*-chamber and seized my son, and no 
( 1 ^ ( ‘ au make use of, is of any an t him. So I h IV© 

come here to petition you, who are the wishing-t. c of suppliants ; give 
me that ring of yours that removes all noxious thing s in oi l r that I may 
bare 81X00680,” When the Brahman undo ibis request t© tlu* king, ho gavo 
him without reluctance the ring he had obtained from Kalajihva. And 
when the Brahman departed with it, the fame of the king’s Bodhisaltva- 
vow was spread abroad throughout the world. 

Afterwards there came to him one day another guest, a prince named 
Indukaiasa, from the northern region. The self-denying king, who know 
that the prince was of high lineage, shewed him respect, and asked him 
what he desired. The prince answered, Ci You are celebrated on earth as 
the v, idiing-stone of all suitors, you would not Bend away disappointed 
a in a. who even a.skud you for your life. Now I have come to you as a 
suppliant, because I have been conquered and turned out of my father’s 
kingdom by my brother, whose name is Kauakaknlabi. So give mo, hero, 
your t u* client sword and horse, in order that by their virtue 1 may conquer 
the pro lender and obtain my kingdom.'” When king Vinitamati heard licit, 
be rave that prince his horse, and his sword, though fh^y were the two talis- 
jnanic jewels that protected bis kingdom, and so unnhak m was hie s.ell-d ai.d 
that he never hesitated for a moment-, though his mink.tora heave * rh.: uiLh 
d**vjica.'t face . So the prince, having obtained the horse and sword, wont aud 
cmc >:<:rcd his brother by their aid, aud got possession oi b) kingdom. 
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But Ins brother Kanakakal&sa, who was deprived of the kingdom he 
had seized, came to the capital of that king Viuitamati ; and there lie was 
preparing in his grief to enter the fire, but Viuitamati, hearing of it, said 
to his ministers ; “ This good man has been reduced to this state bv my 
fault, so I will do him the justice, which I owe him, by giving him my 
kingdom. Of what use is this kingdom to me, unless it U cmplovcd to 
benefit my fellow-creatures ? As I have no children, let this man be my sou 
and inherit my kingdom.” After saying this, the king summoned Kami- 
kakalasa, and in spite of the opposition of his ministers gave him the 
kingdom. 


And after he had given away the kingdom, he immediately left the 
city with unwavering mind, accompanied by his two wives. And his 
subjects, when they saw it, followed him distracted, bedewing the ground 
with their tears, and uttering such laments as these, “ Alas! the nectar- 
rayed moon had become full so as to refresh the world, and now a cloud has 
suddenly descended and lnd it from our eyes. Our king, the vvishing-treo 
of his subjects, had begun to satisfy the desires of all living creatures, when 
lo! he is removed somewhere or other by fate.” Then Viuitamati at last 
prevailed on them to return, and with unshaken resolution went on his way, 
with h > wives, to t-lio forest, without a carriage. 

Ami in course of time ho reached a desert without water or tree, with 
;-ands heated by the sun, which appeared as if created by Destiny to test 
his firmness. Being thirsty and exhausted with the fatigue of the long 
journey, he reclined for a moment in a spot in this desert, and both ho and 
his two wives were overtaken by sleep. When be woke up and looked 
about him, he beheld there a great and wonderful garden produced by the 
surpassing Qxcelh ,n virtue. It luid in it tanks full of cOol pure 

water adorned with blooming lotuses, it was carpeted with dark gteen grass, 
iN trees bent with the weight of tt^ir fruit, it h:ul bread, high, smooth slabs of 
lock in si illy places, in tact it seonied like Xnukuia drawn down from he:iv< n 
by the power of tb king’.* generosity. Tim Hog looked .-.gain and aeain, 
and was wondering whether it could be a dream, or a doluajon, or n favour 
bestowed on him by the gods, when suddenly he heard a speech utl red in 
the air by two Siddhas, who were roaming through the sky in the d' ipe of 
a pair ol swans, “ King, why should you wonder thus at tli • oilicary of 
your own virtue ? So dwell at your ease in this garden of perennial traits 
and flowers. * When king Viuitamati heard this speech of the Siddhas ho 
remained in that garden with mind at ease, practising austerities, together 


with his wives. 

And 011 c day, when he was on a slab of rock, ho be) *dd near him a ecr' ain 
man about to commit suicide by hanging himra If. IIo went to him iy. ni> 
diately, and with kindly words talked him over, and prevailed on him not to 
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destroy himself, and asked him the reason of his wishing to do so. Then the 
man said, “ Listen, I will tell you the whole story from the beginning. I am 
the son of Nagasura, Somasura by name, of the race of Soma. It was said by 
those versed in the study of astrology, that my nativity prognosticated that 
I should be a thief, so my father, afraid that that would come to pass, 
instructed me diligently in the law. Though I studied the law, I was 
led by association with bad companions to take to a career of thieving. 
For who is able to alter the actions of a man in his previous births ? 

“ Then I was one day caught among some thieves by the police, and 
taken to the place of impalement, in order to be put to death. At that 
moment a great elephant belonging to the king, which had gone mad, and 
broken its fastening, and was killing people in all directions, came to that 
very place. The executioners, alarmed at the elephant, left me and 
fled somewhere or oilier, and I escaped in that confusion and made off. 
But I heard from people that my father had died on heaving that I was 
being led off to execution, and that my mother had followed him. Then I 
was distracted with sorrow, and as I was wandering about despondent, intent 
on self-destruction, 1 happened to reach in course of time this great unin¬ 
habited wood. No sooner had l entered it, than a celestial nymph suddenly' 
revealed herself to me, and approached me, and consoling me said to me 5 
‘My son, this retreat, which you have come to, belongs to the royal sago 
Vinitamati, so your sin is destroyed, and from him you shall learn wisdom.’ 
After saying' this, she disappeared ; and I wandered about in search of that 
royal sage, but not being able to find him, I was on the point of abandoning 
the body, out of disappointment, when I was seen by you.” 

When Somasura had said this, that royal sage took him to his own 
hut, and made himself known to him, and honoured him as a guest; 
and after he had taken food, the kingly hermit, among many pious 
discourses, told him, as he listened submissively, the following tale, with the 
object of dissuading him from ignorance. 


Story of Dcvabhuti. 


Ignorance, my son, is to bo 
avoided, for it brings harm in both 
worlds upon men of bewildered intellects: listen to this legend ol sacred 
etory. There lived in P&nchila, of old time, a thahman named Leva- 
bbiiti, and that Brahman, who was learned in the Vedas, had a chaste wile 
'named Bhogadatta. One day when ho had gone to bathe, his wife went 
into the kitchen-gurdon to get vegetables, and paw a donkey belonging to a 
washerman eating thorn. So she* took up a slick and r n after Iho donkey, 
and the animal fell into a pit, as it was trying to escape, and broke its hoel. 
'When its master heard of that, ho c one in a pn^.n-u, and boat with a -dick, 


and kicked the Brahman woman. Aocordingl, die, being pregnant, had a 


mi -carriage • but the washerman retu/ned home with ins donkey. 
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Then her husband, hearing of it, came home after bathing, and after 
seeing his wife, went, in his distress, and complained to the chief magistrate 
of the town. The foolish man immediately had the washerman, whoso 
name was Jhilasura, brought before him, and, afcer hearing the pleadings 
of both parties, delivered this judgment, “ Since the donkey’s hoof is 
broken, let the Brahman carry the donkey’s load for the washerman, until the 
donkey is again lit for work. And let the washerman make the Brahman's 
wife pregnant again, since lie made her miscarry. Let this be the punishment 
of the two parties respectively.” When the Brahman heard this, he and his 
wife, in their despair, took poison and died. And when the kiVig heard of it, 
he put to death that inconsiderate judge, who had caused the death of a 
Brahman, and he had to be born for a long time in the bodies of animals. 

“ So people, who are obscured by the darkness of ignorance, stray into 
the evil paths of their vices, and not setting in front of them the lamp of 
sound treatises, of a surety stumble. \V hen the royal sage had said this, 
So mas lira begged him to instruct him further, and Vinitamati, in order to 
train him aright, said, 4 * Listen, my son, I will teach you in due order the 
doctrine of perfections.” 

Story of the generous Induprabha. There lived a long time ago in 

Kurvkshetra a king of the name of 
M.tla^aprablia. One day the king was about to give money to his subjects 
in a time oi famine. But his ministers dissuaded him from doing so, out of 
avarice ; thereupon his son Induprabha said to him ; “ Father, why do you 
neglect your subjects at the bidding of wicked ministers? For you are 
th' ir wishing-tree, and they are your cows of plenty.” When his son Iper- 
si^tefl in saying this, the king, who \vn* under the influence of his mini¬ 
sters, got annoyed, and said to him— “ What, my son, do I possess inex¬ 
haustible wealth ? If, without inexhaustible wealth, 1 am to be a wishing- 
live 10 1113 - subjects, why do you not lake upon yourself that office.” 
\Y hen the son hoard that speech ijf his lather’s, he made a vow that he 
would attain by austerities the condition of a wialiing-tiv<\ or die in tlu> 
attempt. 

Having formed this determination, the heroic princo went off to a 
forest where austerities were practised, and as soon os ho entered it, tho \ 
famine ceased. And when Jndr.i was pleased with hi:. •. veiv austerities, 
he craved a boon from him, and became a wishing-treo in his own city.. 
And he scorned to attract the distant, and to summon suitors with his 
boughs stretched out in all directions, and with the song^ of his bird 
And every day he granted t.lw must difficult boons o his pc*i iti-mor*. An 
he made his father’s subjects : 'happy as it' tr y were in Paradis", dime the\ 
had nothing left to wish lor One day India came to him and said to him, 
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tempting him; “ You have fulfilled tlie duty of benefiting others; come 
to Paradise.” Then that prince, who had become a wishing-tree, answered 
him, u AV hen these otlier trees with their pleasing flowers and fruits are 
for ever engaged in benefiting others, regardless of their own interests, how 
can I, who am a wishing-tree, disappoint so many men, by going to heaven 
for the sake of my own happiness ?” When Indra heard this noble answer 
of his, he said, ‘ Then let all these subjects come to heaven also.” Then 
the prince, who had become a wishing-tree, replied, “ If you are pleased 
with me, take all these subjects to heaven; I do not care for it: 1 will 

perform a great penance for the sole object of benefiting others.” When 

Indra heard this, he praised him as an incarnation of Buddha, and being 
pie a sec, granted his petition, and returned to heaven, taking those subjects 
with him And Induprabha left the shape of a tree, and living in the 
fore.- t, obtained by austerities the rank of a Bodhisattva. 

- So those who are devoted to charity, attain success, and now I have 
tohl you the doctrine of the perfection of charity; hear that of the per¬ 
fection of chastity.” 

ta ^ ht A long time ago there lived on 
w- r , ttle »i«dhya mountain a continent 

JT°h n, “"***“»> * '™» « incarnation of . 
I ■ .. w:ls ncl * chastity that he had practised 

danag a former birth. He remembered bis former state m ! VaTa 
teacher of mine. He lord for warier a parrot named Ch.irnmati whn 

mate, was killed by a fowler, wl,„ w»„ laying ,„arc, and he ,J „ , ' 

grieved at being separated from her, that lie was reduced to a miserable 
condition. Then Hemapmbha, the wise king of the parrots, in ord-r by an 
artifice to rescue him from bis grief, told him this false tale for bis good • 

“ ^ our mlc not dead, stie lias escaped from the snare of the fowler for I 
eaw her alive a moment ago. Come, I will shew her to you.” Havin’ said 
this, the king took Charurnati through the air to a lake. There he shewed 
him Ins own reflection in the water, and said to him ; “ Look ! here is your 
wife !” When the foolish parrot heard that, and saw I, is own reflection in the 
water, he went into it joyfully, and tried to embrace and kiss his wife. 
But not being embraced in return by his beloved, and not hearing her 
Voice, lie fluid to himself: “ Why does uot my beloved embrace me and 
“ 1 ta “ me ” Supposing therefore that sh ngry with him, ho 
and brought an dmnlaka fruit, and dropped it on bis own reflection, think¬ 
ing that it was his beloved, in order to coax her. The dmnlaku fruit 
■■ml • ito the water, and roso again to th surfa-v, and th parrot, suppo aug 
ibal his gift had boon rejected by bis beloved, went full of grief to king 
lleumprahhu and. said to him, “King, thut wife of mine will not touch mu 


or speak to me. Moreover she rejected the dmalaJca fruit which I gave 
her.” When the king. heard that, he said to him slowly, as it he w-*ro 
reluctant to tell it, “ I ought not to tell you this, but nevertheless I will 
tell you, because I love you so much. Your wife is at present in love with 
another, so how can she shew you affection ? And I will furnish you with 
ocular proof of it. in this very tank.” After saying this,he took him there, 
and shewed him their two reflections close together in the tank. When 
the foolish parrot saw it, lie thought his wife was in the embrace of another 
male parrot, and turning round disgusted, he said to the king, “ Your 
Majesty, this is the result of my folly in not listening to your advice: iSo 
tell me, now, what I ought to do.” When the warder said this, king 
Hemaprabha, thinking that he had now an opportunity of instructing him, 
thus addressed him ; it is better to take Ililahala poison, it is better to 
wreathe a serpent round one’s neck, than to repose confidence in females, a 
calamity against which neither charms nor talismanic jewels avail. Females, 
being, like the winds, very changeful, and enveloped with a thick cloud of 
passion,* defile those who are walking in the right path, and disgrace them 
altogether. So wise men, of firm nature, should not cleave to them, but 
should practise chastity, in order to obtain the rank of sages who have 
subdued their passions.” Charumati, having been thus instructed by the 
King, renounced the society of females, and gradually became continent like 
Buddha. 

So you see, those that arc rich in chastity deliver others ; and, now 
that 1 have instructed you in the perfection of chastity, listen to the per¬ 
fection of patience.” 

Story of the patient hermit S'uhha. There lived on the Kodiira 

na - /n ’ mountain a great hermit, named 

S'ubhanaya, who was for ever bathing in the waters of the Mandakim, and 
was gentle and emaciated with ponunce. One night, some robbers cipuo 
there to look for some gold, which they hnd previously buried there, but 
il-i.y could not aid it any where. Accordingly, thinking tin. 1 in that u .in¬ 
habited place it could only have been earned <>'! by the hottuif:, they entered 
bis cell and said to him ‘ All! you hypocritical hermit, give u . our gold, 
which you have taken from the earth, for you have succeeded in robbing us, 
who arc robbers by profession.” When the hermit, who had w ' taken the 
treasure, was falsely reproached in those words by the robbers, ho said, u I did 
not take away your gold, and I have never -e u any gold.” Then i he good 
hermit was beaten with sticks by those robbers, and yet the truthful man con¬ 
tinued to tell the same story ; and then the robber' cut off, nneuitur another, 
his hands aud his feet, thinking that ho was obstinate, and linidly gong 1 o g, 
his eyes. But when they found that, in spite of all this, he continued to 
♦ The word also means u vltusi.” 
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the same tale without flinching, they came to the conclusion that some 
one else had stolen their gold, and they returned by the way that they 
came. J 

The next morning a king, named S'ekharajyoti, a pupil of that hermit’s, 

T h °. ha , C C T e If. iave £n lntcrview with him, saw him in that state. Then, be¬ 
ing tor ure with sorrow for his spiritual guide* he questioned him, and found 
out the state of the case, and had a search made for those robbers, and had 
them brought to that very spot. And he was about to have them put to death, 
when the hemit sa.dto im ; “ King, if you put them to death, I will kill 

H ot tut i e 5 SWOr lJ tWlS W ° rk on are they in fault ? And if 

they put the sword in mot,on, anger put them in motion, and their 
linger was excited by tlio los« nf fkr.u _ ,, ’ tluu 1 

• i *. t ot their g° ld . and that was due to my sins in 

a previous state ot existence, and that wna i i . ^ ^ 

• -4.1 , , . ’ u ‘ a was due to my mnorance mv 

^noranco is the only tbmo that Ins J ^ 

V r B *«. »« tarred t 7 j prtTtat fir 

*1 , ,, , TUe f dad uot done to me what they Lave done 

Xz^z n rr hh resard to who,n 1 wpiS 

thoioucj, 2 J “ Cmancll,ati0n ? So tbe y bave done me a 

Lstr-md 1 hint , l 1 T? ^ ° f thU kind did the patient hermit 
instruct the king, and so he delivered the robbers from punishment 1 

on account of the excellence of his asceticism his body immediately boo'mm 

unnmtdated as bet ore, and that moment he attained emancipation 

“ ihus patient men escape from the world of births I i, ave now 

explained to you the perfection of patience; listen to the perfection of 
perseverance.** 

Story of tin ptrwcring young Brdh - Once on a timo there was a 

young Brahman of the name of Mala- 
dhara: lie beheld one day a prince of the Siddbas flying through the air 
1 him, ho fastened to bis wings of “grass, and 
continually leaping up, he tried to learn the art of flying in tho air. ’ And 
as he continued to make this useless attempt every day, he was at last seen 
by the prince while he was roaming though the air. And the prince 
thought, I ought to take pity' on this boy who shews spirit in struc. 
eariic-tly to attain an impossible object, for it is my business to patronize 
such.” Thereupon, being pleased, he took the Brahman boy, by llis magic 
power, upon bis shoulder, and made him one of his followers. “ finis you 
see that even gods are pleased with perseverance; I,have row sot before 
you the perfection of perseverance ; hear the perfection o: meditation.” 

Of old time there dwell in the 
Carnatic a rich merchant, named 
Or u by groat sorrow, M 


Story of JlTalayaiaaHn. 
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ijayamalin, and ho bad a son named Malay amal in. One day Ma’ 
when he was grown up, went with his father to the king’s court 
he saw the daughter of the king Indukesarin, Induvasas by n 
maiden, like a bewildering creeper of love,* entered the heart o 
merchant, as soon as he saw her. Then he returned home, an., 
a state of pallor, sleepless at night, and during the day cowe . 
tracted limbs,having taken upon himself the kumu&t-x ow.f 
continually of her, he was averse to food and all other things ^ 
and even when questioned by his relations, he gave no more , 


yamalin, 
nd there 
c. That 
e young 
mined in 
vith con- 
“ thinking 
:he kind, 
r than if 


he had been dumb. 

Then, one day, the king’s painter, whose name was I * iraka, an 
intimate friend of his, said to him in private, when in this st ing to the 
sorrow of separation: “Friend, why do you remain leani aiiist the 

wall like a man in a picture? Like a lifeless image, you i * eat, nor 

hear, nor see.” When his friend the painter asked him * * question 

persistently, the merchant’s son at last told him his desire. - .inter said 
to him ; It is not fitting that you, a merchant’s son, should love with 

a princess. Let the swan desire the beautiful face of the ' es of all 

ordinary lakes, but what has he to do with the delight oi >ying tho 

lotus of that lake, which is the navel of Vishnu ? Still the p. could not 

prevent him from nursing his passion ; so lie painted the prin >u a pi. co 

of canvass, and gave her picture to him to solace his Ion r, and to 

enable him to while away the time. And the young merchai* spent his 
time in gazing on, coaxing, and touching, and adorning her pictu ?, and he 
fancied that it was the real princess Induyasas, and. gradually became 
absorbed in her, and did all that he did under that belief. J And in course 
of time lie was so engrossed by that fancy, that he seemed to see her, 
though ; he was only a painted figure, talking to him and kissing him. Then 
he was happy, because he hail obtained in imagination union with his 
beloved, and he was content -d. because tin whole world was for him contained 
in that o I painted canvass. 

One night, when the moon was rising, ho took the picture and wont 
out of his house with it to a garden, to amuse himself with hi- hHov.d. 
And there lie put down 11k* picture at the foot of it tree, and went to a di j 
lance, to pick .Powers for his darling. At that moment lie was soon by it 
hvTinit, named Vinavajyoti, who came flown from heaven out of companion, 
to rescue him from his delusion. Ho by his su; ^natural power paint d in 
one ] art of tho picture a live blank cobra, and stood near invisible. In tho 
meanwhile Malayamalm returned there, after gathering thus® flowers, and 


« Mura, the god of Love, i> the Buddhist dovil. 

*f The Kuiuudu remains xwth its petals cloned during tho day. 
X I follow the Sanskrit College MS. reading ul.t'Uyd, 
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seeing the black serpent on the canvass, ho reflected, “ Where does this 
serpent come from now ? Has it been created by fate to protect this fail- 
one, the treasure-house of beauty.” Thus reflecting, he adorned with 
flowers the fair one on the canvass, and fancying that she surrendered her¬ 
self to him, he embraced her, and asked her the above question, and at that 
very moment the hermit threw an illusion over him, which made him seo 
her bitten by the black snake and unconscious. Then he forgot that it 
was only canvass, and exclaiming, alas! alas ! he fell distracted on the 
eaith, like a \ idyddhara brought down by the canvass acting as a talisman. 
Lnt soon he recovered consciousness, and rose tip weeping and determined 
on suicide, and climbed up a lofty tree, and threw himself from its top. 
But, as he was falling, the great hermit appeared to him, and bore him up 
in his hands, and consoled him, and said to him, “ Foolish boy, do you 
not know that the real princess is in her palace, and that this princess on 
the canvass is a painted figure devoid of life ? So who is it that you em¬ 
brace or who has been bitten by the serpent? Or what is this delusion 
ot attributing reahty to the creation of your own desire, that has taken 
possession of your passionate heart ? Why do you not investigate the truth 

. q ,, a -atensity ol contemplation, in order that you may not again 
become the victim of such sorrows P” J J ° 

\V lien the herrau, had said this to the young merchant, the night of 
*" delusion was dispersod, h„ record hi. „™,, and , u „™ g Worn 

f° '“'T 1 - h ? r? 10 l, 1 "" 1 “ «»• favour I have boon rescued 

from th» o.W, ; do me the favour of rosouiug mo aW, from lM . 

changeful noild. tMiui Malayamalin made this request to the hermit 
who was a Bodhisattva, he instructed him in bis own knowledge and dU- 
appeared. Then Malayamalin went to the forest, and by the power of his" 
asc'dicism he came to know the real truth about that which is to be rejected 

and that which is to be chosen, with the reasons, and attained the rank of an 
Arhat. And the compassionate man returned, and by teaching them know¬ 
ledge, he made king Indukesarin and his citizens obtain salvation. 

“So even untruth, in the case of those mighty in contemplation, 
becomes true. I have now explained the perfection of contemplation; 
listen to the perfection of wisdom. 0 


Story of tin robber who icon over Yarna’s Long ago there lived in Sinhaki- 

stcrctanj. dvipa a robber, of the name of Sinbavi- 

krama, who since bis birth bad nouriidied bis body with other men’s wealth 
stolen from every <|uartor. In time ho grow old, and desisting from his 
occupation, he reflected; “ What resources have I in the other world ? 
Whom shall I batako myaolf to for protection there? If I betake myself 
v.; Siva or Vishnu, v/hat value will they attach to me. when they huvo 
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gods, hermits, and others to worship them P So I will worship Chitragupta* 
who alone records the good and evil deeds of men. He may deliver me 
by his power. For he, being a secretary, does alone the* work of Brahma 
and S'iva : he writes down or erases in a moment the whole world, which 
is in his hand.” Having thus reflected, be began to uevote himself to 
Chitragupta; he honoured him specially, and in order to please him, kept 
continually feeding Brahmans. 

While he was carrying on this system of conduct, one day Chitragupta 
came to the house of that robber, in the form of a guest, to examine into 
his real feelings. . The robber received him courteously, entertained him, 
and gave him a present, and then said to him, “ Say this, ; May Chitragupta 
be propitious to you 1 .” Then Chitragupta, who was disguised as a Brah¬ 
man, said, “ Why do you neglect S'iva, and Vishnu, and the other gods, and 
devote yourself to Chitragupta?” When the robber Sinhavikrama heard 
that, ho said to him, “ What business is that of yours. I do not need any 
other gods hut him.” Then Chitragupta, wearing the form of a Brahman, 
went on to say to him, “ Well, if you will give me your wife, I will sa} 
it. A\ hen Sinhavikrama heard that, he was pleased, and said to him: 

I hereby give you my wile, in order to please the god whom I have specially 
chosen ior my own.” When Chitragupta heard that, he revealed himself 
to him and 9aid, “ I am Chitragupta himself, and I am pleased with you, 
so tell me what I am to do for you.” 

Then Sinhavikrama was exceedingly pleased and said to him, “ Holy 
one, take such order aa that I shall not die.” Then Chitragupta said, 

* Death is oue from whom it is impossible to guard people; but still I 
will devise a plan to save you : listen to it. Ever since Heath w. s con¬ 
sumed by Siva, being angry on account of S'vota, and was created again 
in this world because he was required,'!* wherever S’vota lives, he abstains 
from injuring other people, as well as S'vota himself, fur ho is restrained’by 
the command of the god. .And .at present the* hermit S'vota is on the 
other aide of t . o< rrovo of ogeeti beyond the river 

Taraiigim. That grove cannot bo invaded by Death, so l will take von 
and place you there. But you must nut return to this side of the Tarim- 
gini. However, if you do return out of earolessm -s, and Heath mixes you, 

I will devise some way of i cape for you, when you h i\o come to the other 
world.” 


* A bring recording tie vir( md virtui :ti of mankind m Yimn’s \u» JO. Kuhn, 
in his Westfulische Sstgen, p. 71, speak 6 of “ a dt vil who i\ oonlsthe evil deeds of mu’." 
liuhfclingk and lioth say that utpi in fil. 323 should b« 

f Compare the story in Walduu’s Buluuischo Murchon, p. 212, Out Ums cs V/j TvJ 
(U<f Usticn (ji^l! 
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When Chitragupta hacl said this, ho took the delighted Sinha- 
vikrama, and placed him in that grove of asceticism belonging to Sveta, 
and then disappeared. And after some time Death went to the hither 
bank of the river Tarangini, to carry off Sinhavikrama While there, he 
created by his delusive power a heavenly nymph, and sent her to him, as lie 
saw no other means of getting hold of him. The fair one went and 
approached Sinhavikrama, and artfully enslaved him, fascinating him with 
her wealth of - beauty. After some days had passed, she entered the 
Tarangini, which was disturbed with waves, giving out that she wished to 
see her relations. And while Sinhavikrama, who had followed her, was 
looking at her from the bank, she slipped in the middle of the river. And 
there she uttered a piercing cry, as if she was being carried away by tlm 
stream, exclaiming, “ My husband, can you see me carried away by the 
stream without saving me V Are you a jackal in courage, and not a lion as 
your name denotes ?’* When Sinhavikrama heard 11,at, he rushed into the 
river, and the nymph pretended to be swept away by the current, and when 
he followed her to save her, she soon led him to the other bank. When he 
. Death threw his noose over his neck, and captured him ■ 
demotion is ever impending over those whose minds are captivated by 

Then tire careless Sinhavikrama was led off by Death to the hall of 
' ama, and there Untragupta, whose favour bo bad long ago won, saw him 

“ If you are asked here, whether \on will stay 
m hell first or m heaven, ittk to be allowed to take yp .,r period in heaven first 
And while you live in heaven, acquire merit, in ordr to ensure the 
permanence of your stay there. And the,, perform severe asc-ti ism i„ 
order to expiate your sin.” When ChitragupU said this to Sinhavikrama 
who was standing there abashed, with face lixed on the ground, ho readily 
consented to do it. 

And a moment afterwards Yuma said to Chitragupta, “ Has this robber 
any amount of merit to his credit or not f” Then Chitragupta said, " In¬ 
deed he is hospitable, and lie bestowed his own wife on a suitor, in orcUr to 


please his f ourite deity; -o lu has to go to heaven for a dav 


oi the 


^o<!s. ’ When Yaina heard thi^, he sail to Sinhavikrama; “Tell me, 
which will you take first, your happiness or .our misery ?*' Then Hiultu- 
vikramt entreated that ho might have hi-t happiness first. So Yatnii 
ordered hi ■ chariot to lu> brought, mid Sinhavikrama mounted it, and went 
(,1T to heaven, remembering the word 4 of Chitragupta. 

r i here lie rigidly observed a vow ol* bathing in I he (hinges of le aven, 
and oi muttering prayt ra, and remained iiidiherenl to the en joy m* ntv a 

* Cp. Oitiftpt i 'll of (hi, tin Boribe of 11". lading below, in Oil* s’m Stimigo Sturt, 1 

fr ru n < bin, . S1) Studio, [». yCt», 
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the place, and so he obtained the privilege of dwelling there for another 
year of the gods. Thus in course of time he obtained a right to perpetual 
residence in heaven, by virtue of his severe asceticism, and by' propitiating 
S'iva his sin was burnt up, and lie obtained knowledge. Then the messenger.’ 
of hell were not able to look him in the lace, and Chitragupta blotted out 
the record of his sin on bis birch-bark register, and Yaina was silent. 

“ Thus Sinhavikrama, though a robber, obtained emancipation by virtue 
of true discernment; and now I have explained to you the perfection of 
discernment. And thus, my son, the wise embark on these six perfections 
taught by Buddha, as on a ship, and so cross the ocean of temporal exis¬ 
tence.” 

While Somaiura was being thus instructed in the forest by king 
Yiiiitainati, who had attained the rank of a Bodhisattva, the sun heard 
these religious lessons, and became subdued, and assuming the hue of 
sunset as the red robe of a Buddhist, entered the cavern of the western 
mountain. 1 hen king \ initamati and Somasiira performed their evening 
rites, according to pious usage, and spent the night there. And the next 
day, Vinitamuti went on to teach Somnstira the law of Buddha with all 
its secret ,.* Then Sbmasura built a hut at the foot of a tree, and remained 
there in '1.- ood, sitting at h * ■ t that instructor, absorbed in < 
plat.ion. And in course of time those two, the teacher and the pupil* 
attained supernatural powers, the result of abstraction, and gained the 
highest illumination. 

And in the meanwhile, Indukalasa came, out of jealousy, and by tho 
might of his sword and horse ejected his brother Kanakakulasa from tho 
kingdom of Ahiehehhabra also, which Vinitamati gave him, when he \ 
inflicted at losing hi* first kingdom, lie, having been deposed from his 
throne, wandered about with two or three of his ministers, and, as chance 
would have it, reached the grove, which was tho retreat of Vinifcamati. And 
whif ho whs looking for fruit and water, as he suffered from severe hunger 
an 1 ihir-t, Indr.a hnnit up the wood by his magic power, and made it as i* 
was before, wishing t«» on! r ip VimtainOi by making it impOHiihlo for id* i 
to show Hiich hospitality to every waviaivr.f And Vimtunial i, hohol hinf 
the grove, which was his retreat, suddenly turned into u desert, roamed about 
hither and thither for a short time, in ft ?tato of bewilderment. And 
then ho saw Kauakala^.i, who in the course of his wandt Aigs bud coma 
theiv with hi> follow ' st, and he au(l bis train Wi 

ull on tho point of death from hunger. And the hospitable Bndhisntlva 
approached’the king, when ho was in this state, and asked him his «U»rv, 
and then lie exerted his discernment, and said to him, 44 Though this wood 


• I tfuhslitlllo JiiimUfitiM tur 

r 1 follow tl- ; il tali' -; • which reads Itr -U.ih tor i‘ 
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lias become a desert, and affords no hospitable entertainment, still I eati 
tell you an expedient for saving your lives in your present state of hunger. 
Only half a Icos from here there is a deer, which has been killed by falling 
i»to a hole, go and save your lives by eating its flesh.” His guest, who 
was suffering from hunger, took his advice, and set out for that place with 
his followers, but the Bodhisattva Vinitamati got there before him. He 
reached that hole, and by his supernatural power assumed the form of a 
deer, and then he threw himself into it, and sacriflced his life for the sake 
(if his petitioner. Then Kanakakalasa and his followers slowly reached 
that hole, and found the deer lying dead in it. So they pulled it out, and 
made a lire with grass and thorns, and roasted its flesh, and devoured it all. 
In the meanwhile the Uodhi.-.ittva’s two wives, the daughter of the Nag a 
and tlic princi . seeing that the wood of their retreat had been destroyed, 
and not seeing their husband, were much distressed, and went and told what 
ha l happened, to Soma;lira, whom they roused from deep meditation. He 
soon discerned l»y contemplation what his spiritual teacher had done and 
he told the news to his wives, distressing as it was to them. And ho 
T'nokly went with them to that hole, in which Ins spiritual guide had 
sacrificed hii Itt There the princess ami the Naga’s 

dau.offer s, vm : . that only the bones and horns of the deer, into which their 
hushawd had turned himself, remained, mourned for him. And the two 
ladies, who were devoted to their husband, took his horns and bones, and 
brought a heap of wood from their hermitage, and entered the fire And 

then hauaknlava and lus companion I, . lei WerO there, b.*i ved when 

they heard the story, entered the fire a! o.” 

. When all this had taken place, No.na^dra, unable to endure the trrieF 
which lie I It tor the loss of his spiritual teacher, took to a bed of darbha 
grass with the intention of yielding up his breath. And then Indra appeared 
to him in person and said to him, “ Do not do so, for I did all this to try 
ymu- spiritual teacher. And I have now sprinkled with amrita the ashes 
and bones, which were all that remained of him, and his wives, and his 
'guests, and restored them all to life.”* When Somaiura heard India my 
this, he worshipped him, and rose up delighted, and wont and looked, and 
}<.! hi* spiritual gui le 1 he Bodhisattva Vinitamati had risen up again alive, 
with his v. . «jo, and K.ausik;i!ridit.sa, und ins attendants. Ldusn ho lioivourod 
wnh an inelifful ion of the head, and worshipped with gifts of flow oris und 
respectful speeches, his spiritual father, who had returned from the other 
world with his wives, and hasted his eyes upon him. And while Kuna- 


l. i hii a i found in (1 story ».f ,1 it it.ivahuim in th 2lsl Taium-it of thin 
w nk, v.*h< vn aoo note. Cj*. “ Ba W.t . r don I.• 1 ». in,,” tiiinuu. 07, and the not. s 
hi In / \ 'd»i me. Hc< note on p«g< itt'J of Voi. 1 , ui; i litrrlugo'f* edition of 

Famuli Ocutu, pag« ;.ll, 
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kakalasa and his followers were respectfully testifying their devotion to 
him, all the gods came there, headed by Brahma and Vishnu. And pleased 
with the goodness of Vinitamati, they all gave him by their divine power 
boons earned by his disinterestedness, and then disappeared. And Suma¬ 
tra and the others told their history, and then Vinitamati went with 
them to another and a heavenly wood of ascetics. 

“ So you see that in this world even those who are reduced to ashes 
meet again, much more men who are alive and can go where they will. 
So, my son, no more of abandoning the bod} r ! Go, for you are a brave 
man, and you shall certainly be re-united with Mrig&ukadatta.” When 
I had heard this tale from the old female ascetic, I bowed before her, and 
set out, sword in hand, with renewed hope, and in course of time I reached 
this forest, and was, as fate would have it, captured by these S'avaras, who 
were seeking a victim for Durga. And after wounding me in light, 
they hound me, and brought me as a prisoner to this king of the S'avaras 
Mayava^u. Here 1 have found you, my sovereign, accompanied by two or 
thn o of your ministers, and by your favour 1 am as happy as if I were in m v 
own house. 

When Mrigankadatta, who was in the palace of the S'avara prince, 
bad heard this history of the adventures of his friend Gunak&ra told by 
himself, he was much pleased, and after ho had seen the proper remedies 
applied to the body of that minister who h;ul been wounded in light, as 
the day was advancing, he rose up with his other friends, and performed the 
duties of the day. 

And he remained there for some days engaged in restoring Gumiuara 
to health, 1 hough eager to go to Ujjayim, in order to be re-united with his 
‘(her friends and to obtain S'aAmka\ati. # 


OHAPTKK LXXIJ1. 


Then Gunakara's wounds healed, and he recovered his he.iltl; «n 
Mrigankadatta took leave of his friend the king of Iho S'lnaras, and set 
out from his town on a lucky day for Ujjayini. to {iml S'awiffkavail. 

But his friend followed him a long way with his retinue. ne.*ompani-J 
7, y his ally Durgapisacha king of the Ala tun gas, and made a pi\, «U to 
come to his assistance. And as he was going 

dhi, and Vimalabuddhi, and Oumikam, and Uliiinai>arukrama, and w.ir.-li5n • 
for hi* other friends in that Vindhyu forest, it h; M >i«>- •» that he slept oijo 
• I read utUghiyut, which if. .»und in the Sanskrit Colic*# 1153 
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_>n the road with his ministers at the foot of a certain tree. And ho 

suddenly awoke, and got up, and looked about him, and beheld there 
another man asleep. And when he uncovered his face, be recognised him 
as his own minister Yichitrakatha, who had arrived there. And Vichitra- 
katha too woke up, and saw his master Mrigankadatta, and joyfully 
embraced his feet. And the prince embraced him, with eyes wide open 
with delight at seeing him so unexpectedly, and all his ministers woke up 
and welcomed him. tlhen all in turn told him their .adventures, and asked 
him to toll his, and Vichitrakatha began to relate his story as follows: 

Story of Vichitrakatha’s adventures At that time, when you wore* dis- 

ajur his separation from the prince. pereed in all directions by the curse 

of Paravatdksha, I too in my bewilderment wandered about alone for a long 
time. And after 1 bail roamed far, still unconscious, I suddenly reached in 
the course of the next day, when 1 was tired out, a great and heavenly town 
on the outskirts of the forest. There a godlike being, accompanied f.v < , 
old me, and had me bathed with cool water, and restore, 
strength And he made me enter his city, and carefully fed me with 
heavenly food then he ate himself, and those two wives of his ate after 
him. And after the meal, being refreshed, I said to him, “ Who are you 
sir, and why have you thus saved the life of me who am resolved on death V 
l or I must certainly abandon the body, as I have lost my master.” 
\l hen lad said tins, I told him my whole story. Then that noble and 
kind being said to me, I am a Yaksha, these arc. my wives, and you 
have come here to-day as my guest, and you know that it is the duty 
ofc householders to honour guests to the utmost of their power J h 
accordingly welcomed you. Put why do you wish to abandon the body P 
this separation of yours is due to the cur. e of a N4ga, and will h<t 
only a short time. And you will certainly be all reunited, when the 
curse pronounced on you has spent its force. And reflect, my good man ; 
who is born free from sorrow in this world ? Hear what sorrow 1 have gone 
through, though I am a Yaksha.” 


§L 


Story of 'S'rhianiana. f hero is a city named frig .rta # 

the garland that adorns the h< id of 
. this bride the earth, strung with virtues as with flowers.f In it there 

» named Pavitredhara, who was himself poor in 
worldly Wealth, hut rich in relation.:, high birth, and other advantages. That 
high-spirited Urithmnn, living in the midst of rich j oplo, reflected,— 
“ f hough l live up to the rules of my caste, I do not. cut a good liguro in 
tin.- midst ot these rich people, like a word without meaning! among the 

* I i ad with II . MS in Urn Snu.-l.rU ( .Ufr- ’>hnktoU' ,am. 

t It it Iso UHTiut '* Urn virtue* nf ^i>cnl *r ' lined niCH.” 

4 U ultio m* • .Hr* 41 without wealth vnUa jUfjO jm..tun ,k ruutru. 
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words of some splendid poem; and being a man of honour, T cannot 
have recourse to service or donations. So I will go into some out-of-the- 
way place and get into my power u Yakshiiu,* for my spiritual teacher 
taught me a ohftrm tot accomplishing tliis. ,> Having formed this resolu¬ 
tion, the Brahman Pavitrudhara went to the forest, and according to the 
prescribed method he won for himself a Yakshiiu, named Saudamini. And 
when he had won her, he lived united with her, like a bam/in-V ree, that 
has tided through a severe winter, united to the glory of spring. One 
day the Yhikshim, seeing her husband Pavitradhara in a state of despon¬ 
dency, because no son had been born to him, thus addressed him, “ Do not 
be despondent, my husband, for a son shall be born to us. And now bear 
this story which I am about to tell you. 

There is on the confines of the 
southern region a range of tamala 


Story of Sauddmini. 


forests, dark with clouds that obscure the sun, looking like the home of 
the monsoon. In it dwells a famous Yaksha ot the name of LVithudara, 
and 1 am his only daughter, Saudamini by name. My loving father led 
me from one mighty mountain, to another, and I was for ever amusing 
myself in heavenly gardens. 

And one day, as 1 was sporting on mount Kaila- > with my friend 
KapiSabhru, I saw a young Yaksha named Attahasa. Do too, a* he stood 
among bis companions, beheld mo ; and immediately our eyes were mutu¬ 
ally attracted by one another’s beauty. When my father saw that, and 
ascertained that the match would bo no mesalliance , be summoned Atta- 
hiisa, and arranged our marriage. And after he had fixed an auspi¬ 
cious day, lie took mo home, but Atpdia-a returned to his home with his 
friends in high spirits. But the next day my friend Kapisabhru came 

to mo with a downcast air, and when 1 questioned her, she was at 

length induced to say this- “ 1Y -mi, 1 must tell you tin's bad news, 

though it is a thing which should not be told, A 1 was coming to¬ 
day, 1 saw your betrothed Attihau in a garden Chitraslhula, 

on a plateau of the Him.ihia a*, full of longing for you. And hi* friend*, n 
order to atnuso him, made him in sport king of the YuIcsIiuh, and they mud* 
bis brother Dipl :*\sikha personate Xad.ikuvara hi-; son, and I hey Unmi.-vlvos 
became his mr.’> L ,-rs. Yy Idle you.- beloved >\ ».s lining solaced in tin-- wax by 
his friends, Niujakiivara, who was roaming at will through the air, saw him. 
And the son of the king of wealth, being enraged at what ho saw, summon* 
ed him, and cursed him in the following words ; 4 Since, though a vant, 
you desire to po*e as a lord, become a mortal, you villain! As you wish to 
mount, fall ’ When he laid this curse on A(t diAsjt, he answered despond- 
ingly, 1 Prince, 1 foolishly dhl this to dispel my longing, not through 

* «, t. found u Yaksha. 
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^'^piring to any lofty rank, so have mercy upon me.’ When Nadakuvara 
heard this sorrowful speech of his, he ascertained by meditation that the 
case was so, and said to him by way of fixing an end for the curse, 1 You 
sh ill become a man, and beget on that Yakshini, with whom you are in 
love, your younger brother Dipta&kha by way of son,* and so you shall be 
delivered from your curse, and obtain your own rank once more, together 
with your wife, and this brother of yours shall be born as your son, and 
after he has reigned on earth, he shall be released from his curse.’ When 
the son of the god of wealth had said this, Attahasa disappeared somewhere 
01 other b\ virtue of the curse. And when I saw that, my friend, I came here 
to 3011 grieved. hen my friend said this to me, I was reduced to a 
terrible state by grief, and after I had bewailed my lot, I went and told it 
to m\ parents, and I spent that time in hope of a re-union with my beloved 
u You arc Atfahasa born again as a Brahman, and I am that 
Yakshini, and wo have been thus united here, so we shall soon have a son 
born to us. When the Brahman Pavitradhara’s wise wife Saudamim said 
this to him, he conceived the hope that ho would have a son, and was much 
delighted. And in course of time a son was born to him by that Yakshini, 
whose birth cheered up their house and his mind. And when Pavitradhara 
saw the face of that son, lie immediately assumed a celestial shape and 
became again the Yaksha Attahasa. And he said to that Yakshini, “ My 
dear, our curse is at an end. I have become Atfahasa as before, come lot 
us return to our own place.” 

When lie said this, ftis wife said to him, “Think what to become 
of the child your brother, who through a curse has been born as your son.” 
When Attahasa heard that, he saw what was to be done by means of his 
powers of contemplation, and said to her; * My dear, there is in this town 
a Brahman of the name of Devadarsana. He is poor in children and in 
wealth, and, though he keeps up five fires, hunger makes two others burn 
more fiercely, namely, the fire of digestion in his own stomach and 
in that of his wife. And one day, as he was engaged in asceticism 
to obtain wealth and a son, tbe holy god of fire, whom he was pro- 

• XI : which L ridi s in his famcra ! 1 1 , 770 and jr.) 

Dtuifjtu! conubia ad Veneris part usque fera rum 
JEssc a in'mas pronto dtridirulum esse vide tar, 
lixpcctaro immortelles mortal ia membra &c. 

xronld it in - loar, prisont no difficulty to the mind c,f a Hindu. Nor would ho 
V- inu»;h iiriluenccd by tlw argument in liu> • 670-G7-1 of tko same book, 

Praiterra si iuunmlalis nut urn aninxai 
t'n (t in eorp nt Hitscruiibits ^inmtur, 

(. ur super antraefow estatem mvmims/n nji/mu nc 
Hoc t v tiffin ffestat 'ini rerun ttUa ((acinus t 
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pitiating, said to him in a dream, ‘ You have not a son of your own, 
but you shall have an adopted son, and by means of him, Brahman, 
your poverty shall come to an end.’ On account of this revelation 
of the god of lire, the Brahman is at the present moment expecting 
that son, so we must give him this child of ours, for this is the decree of 
fate.” After Attahasa had said this to his beloved, he placed the child on 
the top of a pitcher full of gold, and fastened round its neck a garland of 
heavenly jewels, and deposited it in the house of that Brdhman at night 
when he and his wife were asleep, and then went with his beloved to his 
own place. 

Then the Brahman Devadarsana and his wife woke up, and beheld that 
young moon of a child glittering with resplendent jewels, and the Brahman 
thought in his astonishment, “ What can b_* the meaning of this ?” but when 
he saw the pot of gold, he remembered what the god of fire bad told him in 
bis dream, and rejoiced. And he took that young son given him by fate, 
and that wealth, and in the morning he made a great feast. And on the 
eleventh day he gave the child the appropriate name of S'ridarsana.* Then 
the Brahman Devadarsana, having become very rich, remained performing 
his sacrificial and other ceremonies, and enjoying the good things of this 
world at the same time. 

The bravo Sridarsana grew up in his father’s house, and acquired great 
r-kili in the \edas and other branches of learning, and in the use of weapons. 
But in course of time, when ho had grown up, his father Devadarsana, 
who had gone on a pilgrimage to sacred bathing-places, died at Prayuga. 
His mother, hearing of that, entered the fire, and then SVidarsana mourned 
lor them, and p rformed on their behalf the monies enjoined in the 
sacred treatises. But in course of time his grief diminished, and as he was 
not married, and had no relations, he became, though well educated, devoted 
to gambling. An l in a short time his wealth was consumed b\ m< mu of 
that vice, and J: • bad <1 ifl»• ulty in obtaining even food 

Ono day, after be bad remained in the gambling-hall without food 
for three da) s, being unable to go out for shame, us he bad not got a 
decent garment to wear, and refusing to eal the food which others gave him, 
a certain gambler, named Mukhuraka, who was a iVin d of his, said to him, 
f ‘ Why arc you so utterly overwhelmed P Do you not know that such is 
the nature of the sinful vice of gambling ? Do you not know that the dice 
are the sidelong loving look-of the goddess of 111 Luck? Has not Pro¬ 
vidence ordained for you the usual lot of the gambler? His arms aro 
his only clothing, the dust is his bed, the cros- -roads are his house, ruin 
is his wifo.f So why do you refuse to take food ? Why do you 

* f . e. vision of tho godJ. . of I 'ortunc . .-oTnolhiiig like K* »rtnnatuS. 

t I read bihii and vnihtasUnd: kirn fad in si. 78 should probably be tat him. 
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cglect your health, though you are a wise man ? For what object of 
desire is there that a resolute man cannot obtain, as long as he continues 
alive ? Hear in illustration of this truth the following wonderful story of 
Bhunandami.” 


<SL 


, Story of Shimandana. r # There is ,inre a rc S ion named 

Kasrnira, the ornament of the earth* 
vduch ohe Creator made as a second heaven, after creating the first heaven, 
(or men who have done righteous deeds. The difference between the two 
is that in heaven delights can only be seen, in Kasimra they can be actually 
enjoyed, the two glorious goddesses S'ri and Sarasvati both frequent it, 
a.^ i( they vied with one another, saying—“ I have the preeminence here”— 
No, it is I. rhe Him&laya encircles it with its embrace, as if to prevent 
Kali, the adversary of virtue, from entering it. The Yitastd adorns it, and 
repels sin with its waves, as if they were bands, and seems to say, “ Depart 
far from this land which is full of waters sacred to the gods.” In it the 
hmg lines of lofty palace*, whitened with silvery plaster, imitate the oil 
ftfc the foot of the neighbouring Himalaya. In this land there lived a king, 
1111,111 ^ I>l)dnandaua, who upheld as a spiritual guide the system of the 
Caste* and the prescribed stages of life, learned in science and traditional 
Kre, the moon that delighted his subjects, llis valour wa, dK^-ed in 
the kingdoms of his foes, on which he left the impress of his nails. He 
was a politic governor, and Ins people were ever free from calamity ; he was 
exclusively devoted to Kridma, and the minds of hi;, people took no 
pleasure in vicious deeds.* 

Once on a time, on the twelfth day of the month, the king, after 
duly worshipping Vishnu, saw in a dream a Duitya maiden approach him. 
When he woke up, ho could not see her, and in his astonishment he said 
to himself, “ This is no mere dream; I suspect she is some celestial 
nymph by whom I have been cajoled.” Under this impression he remain¬ 
ed thinking of her, and so grieved at being deprived of her society, that 
gradually be neglected all hi* duties as a king. Then that king, pot 
any way of recovering her, said to himself ; “ My brii; union with her was 
due to the favour of Vishnu, so I will go into a solitary place and propi¬ 
tiate Vi.duiu with a view to r covering her, uud I will abandon this clog of 
a kingdom, which without her i» distasteful.” After saying this, king 
Bhhnnridana informed his subject s of his resolution, and gave the kingdom 
to his younger brother named Siuiandans. 

But after he had resigned the kingdom, ho went to a holy bathiug- 
ptuce named Kramasams, which arose from the footfall of Vishnu, tur it 
wa ; made by him long ago in his Dsvarf incarnation. It is attended by 
* In tin original there is a most elaborate pun ; 11 fix . from calamity” may moan 
kUo “i in politic 5 ’ ox “ lawless.*’ 
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Addendum to Fasciculus VIII. 

* 

Pago 147, lino 14. Your son Mrig&nlcadatta Tins begun incantations against you in 
the Muse of Bhimapardkrama. Kuhn in his Wostfalische Miirchcn, VoL I, p. 141, 
quotes a very early instanco of this belief from Livy, VIII. 18. The historian informs 
ns that 150 Roman ladies were condemned as guilty of poisoning their husbands. 
That the death of their husbands was supposed to bo brought about by witchcraft is 
clc:ir from tho whole passage, and particularly from the words “ Secuti indican ct 
coquentes queedam .icdicamenta et recondita cilia inverter tint. In Brand’s Popular Anti¬ 
quities will bo found much curious information on this subject. King James in his 
Demonology, book II, chip. 5, tells us that “ the devil teacheth how to make pictures 
v * -'ting thereof, the persons, that they bear the name of, 

mtinu&lly malt 1 or dried away >.rvius on the 8th Ed 

of \ irgil; Thoocritnj Idyl. II, 22 ; Hudibras, part II, can*^ l L 1« ol; (.rviu Jtoroid. Lp. 
^ I, 91. See also Grafton's Chronicle, p. 587, where it E laid to the chargo among others 
of Roger Bolinbrook a cunning necromancer and ’Ma'g ry Jordanc the cunning witch 
ot Kye, “ that they at the request of Eleanor, ductoss of Gloucester, had devised an 
imago of wax representing the king (Henry the Sixh) which by thoir sorcery a little 
and little consumed; intending thereby in conclusOn to waste and destroy the king’s 
person.” Shakespeare mentions this, IE Henry \’L Act I, sc. 4. Andrews in his 
continuation of Henry’s History of Great Britain 4to. p. 93, tolls us, speaking of 
Perdmand Earl of Derby, who in tho roign of Qu$fc Elizabeth di* d 1 p Tho 

credulity of tho ngo attributed his death to w^chcroft. The disease was odd and 
Operated as a perpetual emetic , and . trust n.Mage, tcith /ictir like that of the unfortunate 
und in hij chamber, reduced ov»y suspicion to certainty.” (Brand s Popular 
Antiquities, VoL HR pp. 11 and 1 »: 8ne also Shakespoar’s Richard Ill, Act. 1TL 
>Sc. i. li. 01-75 : King.Tobn.^' t % Sc. 4, 11. 25, 20 ; Bartseh, Sag n, Mlirehofc und 
Oebhiucho aus Moklenbmg, Y>L II, pp. 21, 20, 36; Biriingor, Ann Sehwabou, Vol. 

I, pp. 153 and 177. 
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tlio throe gods Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva, who have settled on the top of 
the neighbouring mountains in the form of peaks. And the foot of \ i.^huu 
created hero in kasmira another Ganges, named Iksluivati, as if in emula¬ 
tion of the Vitasta. There the king remained, performing austerities, and 
pining, without desire for an}' other enjoyment, like the chataka in the hot 
season longing for fresh rainwater. 

And after twelve years had passed over his head, while he remained 
engaged in ascetic practices, a certain ascetic came that way who was a 
chief of sages: he had yellow matted hair, wore tattered garments, and was 
surrounded by a band of pupils ; and he appeared like S'iva himself come 
down from the top of the hills that overhang that holy bathing-place. As 
soon as he saw the king, he was tilled with love for him, and went up to 
him, and bowing before him, asked him his history, and then reflected for a 
moment and said j “ King, that Daitya maiden that you love lives in 1 a- 
tala, so bo of good cheer, I will take you to her. t or I am a Brahman 
named Bhurivasu, the son of a sacrificing Brahman ot the Dekkan, named 
Yajuh, and I am a chief among magicians. My father communicated his 
knowledge to me, and I learnt from a treatise on Pa tala the proper charms 
and ceremonies for propitiating Ilatake^ana.* Aud I wont to S'rlparvata 
and performed a course of asceticism there for propitiating S'iva, and S'iva, 
being pleased with it, appeared to me and said to me, 

* Go; after you have married a Daitya maiden and enjoyed pleasures 
in the regions below the earth, you shall return to me ; and listen ; T frill 
tell you an expedient for obtaining those delights. There are on this earth 
many openings leading to the lower regions ; but there is ono gr at and 
famous one in Kasmira made by Maya, by which Uaha tbo daughter of 
Buna introduced her lover Aniruddha into the secret pleasure-grounds of 
the Danavas, and made him happy there. And Pradyunma, in order to 
deliver his son, laid it open, making u door in one place with the peak of a 
mountain, and lie placed Durga then.*, under the name of . irika, to guard 
that door, after propitiating her with hundreds of prais-i. Consequently 
even now the place is called by the two names ot Peak ol Pradyunma and 
Hill of S'arika. So go and cuter Pdtala with your followers by th it 
famous opening, ancl by my favour you shall succeed the re.* 

“ When the god had said this, be disappeared, and by hit fayour I 
acquired all knowledge at once, and now I have come to this land of 
Krtimiru. So come with us, king, to that seat of Sarika, in order that X 
may conduct you to Patala, to the maid that you love/ When the ascetic 
had -aid this to king Chunandana. the latter consented and went with him 
to that seat of SAvikL There he bathed in the YiUsId, and wmship¬ 
ped Ganc6a, and honoured the goddess S drika, and performed the core- 

♦ A name of S'iva. 
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rtiony of averting evil spirits from all quarters by waving the hand 
round the head, and other ceremonies. And then the great ascetic, 
triumphing by the favour of the boon of S'iva, revealed the opening 
by scattering mustard-seeds in the prescribed manner, .and the king 
entered with him and his pupils, and marched along the road to Patala for 
five days and five nights, f And on the sixth day they all crossed the 
Gangs of the lower regions, and they beheld a heavenly grove on a silver 
plain. It had splendid coral, camphor, sandal, and aloc 3 trees, and was 
perfumed with the fragrance of large full-blown golden lotuses. And in 
the middle of it they saw a lofty temple of S'iva.' It was of vast extent, 
adorned.with stairs of jewels; its walls were of gold, it glittered with 

>' ' * 1 ■ ; 1 i "":'" 1 tone; and the spadouB translucent body of thd 

edifice was built of blocks of tin* moon-gem. 

Then king Uhunundmm and the pupil* of that ascetic, Who possessed 
supernatural insight, were cheered, and he said to them, “ This is the dwell¬ 
ing of the god S'iva, who inhabits the lower regions in the form of HA t a- 
kunvnru, and whose praises are sung in the three worlds, so worship him.” 
Then they all bathed in the Ganges of the lower regions, and worshipped 
Siva with various flowers, the growth of Patala. And after the brief refrCah- 
iiicut cl worshipping S'iva, they wont on and reached a splendid lofty 
jaw ><f-trec, - the fruits oi: wbieli were ripe and falling on the ground. 
And Wheu the aecetio eaw it, he saicl to them } • You mu.-t not eat tile 
fluids, of this tree, for, if eaten, they.will impede the success of what you 
have in hand. In spite ol his prohibition one of his pupils, impelled by 
hunger, ate a fruit of the tree, and, as soon, as lie bad eaten it, lie be- 
cam*; rigid and motionless J 

Then the other pupils, seeing that, were terrified, and no longer felt any 
- dr- ire tor eat the fruit; and that ascetic, accompanied by them and king Mid- 
n,indium, .'.out on only a cos further, and beheld a lofty golden wall rising 
before them, with agate composed of a precious gem. On the two sides of the 
gate tLey saw two rams with bodies of iron, ready to strike with their horns, 
put then '■> prevent any one from entering. But the sstetio eud ii nlj struck 
thorn a blow on their beads with a charmed wand, and drove them off 
somewh-re, nu if they lmd been struck by a tbunderbolt. Then he and his 
pup Is and that king entered by that gate, and beheld splendid palaces of 


• My unlive iii nd» Ull mo that tho baud is waved round tlio heud, and tho 
fin^oru art rnappod four or too limed. 

T Po*»ftibly iliiti atory ia tho Mono ris that of T: ilnur <iy for which co Baring. 
G.uid*, Curious Mytha of tho iMiat.I -A K '. % pp. llj remarks th\t tho b loiy 

oi TaraihiiuBor is a very iniolciit myth • •hri.stmjuzcd. 

t For tho conoequ ncKH cntuiM mTEurcpcan SlorioH by eating ft* ni l in tho under- 
world, acu ICuhu, WcHtiiilmho Muichcn, V >1.1, p. 12 ; ; Giiumi, lim-liu Mi*clu*u. p. ciit. 
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gold and gems. And at the door of every one they beheld warders terrible 


. with many te^fch and tusks,* with iron naacesin their hands. And then they 
all sat down there under a tree, while the‘ascetic entered into a mystic, 
contemplation to avert evil. And by means of that contemplation all those 
terrible warders were compelled to flee from all the doors, and disappeared. 

And immediately there issued from those doors lovely women with 
heavenly ornaments and dresses, who were the attendants of those Daitya 

maiJong. They approached separately all there present, the ascetic among 
them, and invited them. in the name of their mistresses into their respective 
palaces. And the ascetic, having now succeeded in his enterprise, said to • 
all the others,—“ You must none of you disobey the command of your 

beloved after entering h rpalao*.” Then he ontored with a few of t^oso 
attendants a splendid palace, and obtained a lovely Daitya maiden and the 
hnppintHu ho desired. Ami the others singly won* introduced into m ugni- 
ficent palaces by other of the attendants, and were blessed with the love of 
Daitya maidens. 

And tho king Bhunundumi was then conducted by one of the atten¬ 
dants, who bowed respectfully to him, to a palace built of gems outside the 
wall. Its walls of precious stone were, so to speak, adorned all round with 
living pictures, on account <T the reflection on them of th« lovely waiting* 
women. It was built on 'a platform of smooth sapphire, and so it appeared 
as it it had ascended to the vault of heaven, in order to outdo a sky-going 
chariot.f It seemed like the house of the Vrishnis,^ made rich by means 
ol the power of Vishnu. In it sported fair ones wild with intoxication, and 
it WM charming grace of Cupid. Jk'oii a flower, Uut cannot 

hear the wind and the heat, would in vain attempt to rival the delicacy of 
the 1 Judies of the ladies in that palace. It rebounded with heavenly minde, 
and when the king onteied it, ho beheld once more that beautiful Amra 
maiden, whom he had seen in a dream. Her beauty illuminated the lower 
world which has not the light of tho'sun or Llic stars, and made the creation 
of sparkling jewels and other lustrous things, an unnecessary proceeding on 
the part of the Creator.§ 

The king gazed with tear of joy on that indescribably bountiful lady, 
and, so to speak, washed off limn hi* eyes tho pollution, which they '..id 


• Thw Sanskrit College MS. hns if r/- On/r»VA t<iahure !dv ' .b«. V> rliap* / dwmld 

hi ihnftt.\ It would then n \. u terribb toniute they v. •r< biting ihoir lips. 

f lie; Sanskrit College MS. reads i jWiwryW* 

t Descendantscf Vrifdiui and relatives of Krishna. In At hyuluthoroi ; a pun : tie* 
%crd ma) moan "Vishnu'* and also * pcrni.-ui' ut • ***** «•>’ :,J » * ft 1 W ** 
who is ropresuiih'd us a drunkard. 

§ PuPllu., lik** Milton’s lower w.uld. “ w.uits UCt In r hidden lurii-y goCMAlm g dd. 
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Detracted by looking at others. And that girl, named Kumudim, who was 
being praised by the songs of female attendants,* felt indescribable joy when 


w ‘ w ' .* .) J ” “ 

she saw the prince. She rose up, and took him by the hand and said to him, “ I 
have caused you much suffering,” and then with all politeness she conducted 
him to a seat. And after he bad rested a little while, he bathed, and the 
A sura maiden had him adorned with robes and jewels, and led him out to 
the garden to drink. Then she sat down with him on the brink of a tank 
filled with wine, and with the blood and fat of corpses, that hung from trees 
on its banks, and she offered that king a goblet, full of that fat and wine, to 
drink, but he would not accept the loathsome compound. And she kept 
earnestly saying to the king; “ You will not prosper if you reject my 
beverage.” But he answered, “ I certainly will not drink that undrinkable 
compound, whatever may happen.” Then she emptied the goblet on his 
head and departed ; and the king’s eyes and mouth were suddenly closed, 
and her maids took him and flung him into the water of another tank. 

And the moment he was thrown into the water, he found himself once 
more in the grove of ascetics, near the holy bathing-place of Kramasaras, 
where he was before.f And when he saw the mountain there, as it 
were, laughiug at him witli its snows,J the disappointed king, despon¬ 
dent, astonished, and bewildered, reflected as follows ; “ What a differ¬ 
ence there is between the garden of the Daitya maiden and this 
mountain of Kramasaras." Ah! what is this strange event? Is it 
an illusion or a wandering of the mind ? But what other explanation can 
tlx ro bo than this, that undoubtedly this has befallen me, be ause, though 
I heard the warning of the ascotic, I disobeyed the injunction of that fair 
one. And after all the beverage was not loathsome ; she was only making 
trial of me ; for the liquor, which foil upon my head, has bestowed on it 
heavenly fragrance. So it is indubitable that, in the ease of the unfor¬ 
tunate, even great hardships endured bring no reward, for Destiny is oppos¬ 
ed to them.’ While king Bhunandana was engaged in these reflections, 
boo.came and surrounded him on account of the fragrant perfume of liis 
bodr. that had been sprinkled with the liquor offered by the Asura 
maiden. When those bees stung the king, he thought to himself, “ Alas ! 
so far from my toils having produced the desired fruit, they have pro- 
(ho id di-agreeable results, as the raising of a Vetala does to a man of little 
courage.'§ Then he became so distracted that he resolved on suicide. 


** Kumudinf means an nsm-mblago of white watorlilies : female attendants may 
a! o in :ui boos, as the Sandhi will admit of ul> or « i ly 

' rojtwdum, moon of king« / tui the kumutlini loves the moon. 

t Cp. tho Btory of S'uktiflDva in (. haptor 2C. 

X By the laws of Hindu rhetoric a smile in regarded ua white. 

\ Wo liuvo an instance of tliiy u litIU further on. 
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And it happened that, at that very time, there came a young hermit 
that way, who, finding the king in this state, and being of a merciful dis¬ 
position, went up to him and quickly drove away the bees, and after asking 
him his story, said to him— “ King, as long as we retain this body, how 
can woes come to an end ? So the wise should always pursue without 
distraction the great object of human existence. And until you per¬ 
ceive that Vishnu, S'iva, and Brahma are really one, you will always 
find the successes, that are 'gained by worshipping them separately, 
short-lived and uncertain. So meditate on Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva, 
in the light of their unity, and patiently perform asceticism here for 
another twelve years. Then you shall obtain that beloved, and even¬ 
tually everlasting salvation; and observe, you have already attained 
a body possessing heavenly fragrance. Now receive from me this* skin 
of a black antelope, to which a charm is attached, and if you wrap yourself 
up in it, you will not be annoyed here by bees.” When the hermit had 
said this, ho gave him the deer-skin and the charm, and departed ; and the 
king accepted his advice, and taking to himself patience, so lived in that 
place. And after the king had lived there twelve years, and propitiated 
S'iva by penance, that Daitya maiden, named Kumudini, came to him of her 
own accord. And the king w T cnt with that beloved to Patala, and after he 
had lived with her a long time in happiness, he attained salvation. 

“ So those fortunate ones, whose characters are free from perturbation, 
and who betake themselves to patient endurance, obtain again their own 
rank, though they may have fallen far from it.* And since you, Sridar- 
sana, are a man fated to be .prosperous, being covered with auspicious 
marks, why do you, out of perturbation, allow your>df to go without food r” 
AY lien S'ridar - ma, who was fasting, was thus addressed in the gambling-hall 
by his friend Mukharaka, lie said to him, “ What you say, is true, but 
being a man of good family, I cannot for sbaine go out into this to'. mi, as I 
am reduced so low by gambling. So if you will permit me, my friend, to 
goto ornc other country this very night, I will take food.” When 
Mukharaka hoard that, he consented, and brought food and gave it to him, 
and he ate it. And after S'ridarsana had eaten it, he *et out for another 
country with that friend of his, who followed him out of affection. 

And as lie was going along the road at night, it happened that the two 
Yakshas, Attahasa and Sauddinini, bis father and mother, who had deposited 
Inin, as soon as he was born, in the house of the Brahman, saw him while 
they were roaming through the air. When they saw him in distress, impo¬ 
verished by the vice of gambling, and on his way to a foreign counfry, 
affection made them siy to him, while still remaining invisible, the iYllow- 


* I read 
BA r<nh{d. 


du;*bhrash(d. Tlio reading of Ihu Sanskrit Colkgo IMS. 
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oris ; “ S'ridarsana, your mother, the wife of Devadar&ina, buried in 
her house some jewels. Take those, and do not omit to go with them to 
Malava, ior there is a magnificent prince there of the name of Srisena. 
Atul since he was much afflicted in his youth by miseries arising from 
gambling, lie lias made a large and glorious asylum for gamblers. There 
gamblers live, and are fed with whatever food they desire. So go there, 
darling, and you shall be prosperous.” 

When Sridarsana heard this speech ffiom heaven, lie went back to bis 
bon: e with his friend, and found those ornaments in it, in a hole in the ground, 
riicn he set out delighted for Malava, with his friend, thinking that 
the gods had shewn him favour. So in that night and the succeeding dav 
he went a long distance, and the next evening lie reached with his friend a 
village named Bahusasya. And being weary, he sat down with his friend 
on the bank of a translucent lake, not far from that village. While he 
remained for a brief period on the bank of that lake, after washing his feet 
and drinking water, there came there a certain maiden, matchless in beauty, 
to fetch water. Her body resembled a blue lotus in colour, and she seemed 
like Rati left alone, and blackened by the smoke from the body of the god 
of Love, when lie had just been consumed by S'iva. S rluarsana was delight¬ 
ed to b bold her, and she went up to him, and looked at him with an eye 
full of love, and said to him and his friend, “ Worthy sirs, why have you 
come hitl h ? Why* through ignorance, have you fall an like 

moths into burning fire ?” When Mukharaka heard this, ho said to the 
maiden, without the least trepidation, “ Who are you? And what is the 
meaning of what you say? Tell us.” Then she said, “ Listen both of you ! 
1 will tell you tlic whole story in few words. 


“ There is a large and famous royal grant to Brahmans, named Sughosha. 
Jti it there dwelt a Brahman named Padmngarbha, who possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas. He had a wife of very good family, named 
S'asikala. And the Brahman had two children by that wife, a : >n of the 
3. mo of Mukharakha, and myself a daughter of the name of Badmishtha 
My brother Mukharaka was ruined by the vice of gambling in early youth, 
and h it his homo and went off to some other country. My mother died 
of uriof on that account, and rny father, afflicted with two sorrows, aban¬ 
doned the state of a householder. And lie roamed about from place to 
i ; lace, with no other companion than myself, to look for that son, and, as 
i< happened, he reached Huh village. Now jn this village there lives a 
givat bandit, tin chief of a gang of robbers, called Vasuhhuti, a Brahman 
only by nn m*. When my father arrived here, that rufiian, with the help 
ot hi servants, killed him, and took away I he goM that bn had about his 
J- r -:i And lie made me m prisoner and carried me off to his lions , and 
he has made arrangements to give im. in marring' to his son Subhuti B.ut 
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his son has gone off somewhere to plunder a caravan, and, owing to my 
good fortune, the result of good deeds in a former birth, he has n»»t yet 
returned; now it remains for Destiny to dispose of me. But, if this 
bandit wero to see you, he would certainly do you some violence : so think 
of some artifice by which }’ou may escape him.” 

When the maiden said this, Mukharaka recognized her, and at onec 
clasping her round the neck, said to her, “ Alas, my sister Padrnishtha! 

I am that very brother of yours Mukharaka, the murderer of his rela¬ 
tions. Alas! wretched that I am, I am mined.” When Padinishtlu 
heard this, and saw her elder brother, pity caused her to be,, as it 
were, suddenly encircled with all sorrows. Then SVIdarsana comforted 
the brother and sister, who were lamenting their parents, and address¬ 
ed a timely admonition and encouragement to them. He said, “ This is 
not the time for lamentation, we must now save our lives even at the cost 
of our wealth, and by means of it wo must protect oui-belves against this 
bandit.” When S'ridar&ma said this, they checked their grief with self- 
control, and all three agreed together what each was to do. 

Then S'ridarsana, being thin by reason of his former fasts, flung 
himself down on the bank of that tank, and pretended to be ill. And Mukha- 
raka remained holding his feet and weeping: but Padmish^hi immediately 
repaired to that bandit chief, and said, “ A traveller has arrived, and is 
lying ill on the border of the tank, and there is another there who is his 
servant.” When the bandit chief heard that, he sent some of his followers, 
there. They went, and seeing the two men as had been described,, asked 
Mukharaka why he wept so much for his companion. When Mukharaka 
heard this, he said with affected sorrow ; “ This Brahman, who is my eider 
brother, left hi* native laud to,visit holy bathing-places, but was" attacked 
by disease, and slowly travelling along ho lias arrived here, accompanied 
by me. And the moment he here, lie became incapable of movement, 

and lie said to roe, ‘Rise ir brother, and quickly prepare for mo 

a bed of fO'rA/h'-.ra-s. And fetch me so mo viifcuous Bv.ilunan ! Vrmi this 
village. On him L will b«; fmv all my wealth, for I cannot livu through 
this night.* When lie -aid this to me in this foreign country aft r sun.-vt, 

1 felt quite puzzled as t what I ought to do, and, being aftiic'u'd. I li id t 
recourse to weeping. S«J bring here some Brahman while he is alive, in 
order that he may bestow on him with his own hand whatever wealth wo 
possess. For he will certainly.not live through the night, and 1 shall not 
be able to survive the sorrow of his loss, so to-morrow I shall enter fc)/* lire. 

So do for us this which we ask, since we have met with you here com¬ 
passionate men and friends without any cause.” 

When tko bandits heard that, pity arose in their minds, and they w ait 
and told the story, exactly as they hud heard it, to their muster \ iwu iuii, 
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went on to say ; “ So come and receive, as a pious gift, from this Brahman, 
who is eager to bestow it on you, the wealth which ordinarily is to be obtained 
only by killing its possessor.” When they said this to Yasubhuti, be said, 
“ What course is this which you suggest ? It is highly impolitic for us to 
take wealth without killing its possessor, for, if he is deprived of his wealth, 
without being killed, he will certainly do us an injury.” When the 
villain said this, those servants answered him, “ Wbat is there to fear in 
this? There is some difference between taking wealth by force, and receiv¬ 
ing it as a pious gift from a dyung man. Besides, to-morrow morning we 
will kill those two Brahmans, if they are still alive. Otherwise, what is 
the use of incurring needlessly the guilt of killing a Brahman ?” When 
Yasubhuti heard this, he consented, and in the night he came to S'ridarsana 
to receive his pious gift, and S'ridarsana concealed a part of his mother’s 
ornaments, and gave him the rest, assuming a faltering voice. Then tho 
bandit, having got what he wanted, returned home with his followers. 

Then Padmishtha came at night to S'ridarsana and Mukharaka, while 
tho bandits were asleep. Then they rpiickly deliberated together, and set off 
at once from that place for Malava by a path not frequented by the robbers. 
And during that night they went a long distance, and reached a wood that 
seemed to he afraid of the roaring lions, tigers, and other wild beasts within 
it. It seemed by its thorns to be in a state of perpetual horripilation, and by 
its roaming black antelopes to bo rolling its eyes. The dry creepers shewed 
that its body was dried up from fear, and the shrill whistling of the loose 
bark was its screams of terror. And while they were journeying through 
that forest, the sun, that had observed their sufferings all day,°withdrew 
its light, as if in compassion, and set. Then they sat down weary and 
hungry at the foot of a tree, and in the early part of the night they saw 
in the distance a light, as of fire. And S'ridarsaua said, “ Can there possibly 
he a village here ? I will go and look.” So ho went in tho diicetion of 
tho light. And when he reached it, and looked at it, lo ! it was a great 
palace built of jewels, and its splendour produced that light as of lire.* 
Ami he saw inside it a iakshini of heavenly beauty, surrounded by many 
\ akshas, with feet turned the wrong way and squinting eyes. And the 
brave man, sc ing that they bad brought there all kinds of meat and drink, 
went up to the "Yaksbiiii, and asked her to give him his share as a gu si.. 
And she was pleased with his courage and gave him what ho asked for, 
enough food and water to satisfy himself and his two companions. Tho re¬ 
freshment was placed on the back of a Yakslia ordered off by her for that duty , 
and S'rfdarsuna returned with it to bis friend and Padmishtha. And then 
L di-mi.-; icd the Yakuba, and partook there with them of nil that splendid brnd 


* h'c.o Vo 11. pp. 327 nnd 67’ 
NuuQj«.y\i Thulaba the Destroyer, 
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of various kinds, and drank pure cold water. Then Mukharaka was pleased, 
perceiving that he must be an incarnation of a divinity, as he was so rich 
,in courage and might, and, desiring his own prosperity, he said to him, 
“ You are some incarnation of a divinity, and this sister of mine Padmish- 
■ tha is the greatest beauty in the world,so I now give .her to you as a wife meet 
for you.” When S'ridnr&ina heard that, ho was delighted, and said to his 
friend, “ I accept with joy this offer of yours which I have long desired. 
But when I reach my goal I will marry her in proper form.” This he 
said to those two, and then passed the night in. a joyful state of mind. 
And the next morning they all set out from that place, and reached in due 
course the city of that king S'risena, the sovereign of Malava. And arriving 
tired, they immediately entered the house of an old Brahman woman to rest. 
And in the course of conversation they told her their story and their names, 
and then they saw that the old woman was much disturbed, and when they 
questioned her, she said to them : 

“ I am the well-born wife of a Brahman here, named Satyavrata, who 
was a servant of the king’s, and my name is YasasvatL And after my 
husband died, the compassionate king gave me the-fourth part of his salary 
to live upon, as I had not a son to support me. But now this moon of 
kings, though his virtues are great, and though he is generous enough to 
give away the whole world, has been seized by a consumption 5 * which the 
physicians cannot cure. And the drugs and cbarm3 of those skilled in such 
things do not prevail against it; but a certain enchanter made this promise 
in his presence, ‘ If I could only get a hero, equal to the task, to help me, I 
would certainly put an cud to this illness by getting a Vetalaintomy power.’ 
Then proclamation was made by beat of drum,'but no such hero was found. 
Then the king gave the following order to his ministers; ‘ You must look 
out for some daring gambler, who conics to reside in the great and well-known 
asylum, which I built for such. For gamblers are reckless, abandoning wife 
and relations, fearless, sleeping at ihofoot of trees and in other exposed 
3iko ascetics.' "When the king gave thi* order to his mii. ; r*, they 
instructed to this effect tlx .sup* rintciulont of thu asylum, ymd ho is now on 
the lookout for some brave man who may como there to reside awhile. 
Now you are gamblers, and it you, S'ridur&uia, foci able to accomplish the 
undertaking, I will take you to-day to that asylum. And you will l>o well 
treated by the king, and you will confer a benefit on uio, lor grief is killing 
mo.” 

When the old lady said this, SYidarsana answered her, u Agreed 1 I ain 
able to accomplish this, so lead me quickly to lb at asylum.” When she 
heard this, she took him, and Padmishtha, and jJukharaka, to that asylum, 

* Tko moon .aflTers from conFnmption in < onH.*r* m ' n ‘ u ^ oi 

who wuj angry at his exclusive pieforea.e for Kol’ini, 
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aiiffUiore said to the superintendent, “ Here is a Brahman gambler arrived 
from a foreign land, a hero who is able to assist that enchanter in perform¬ 
ing incantations for the good of the king.” When the superintendent 
heard this, he questioned S'ridarsana, and when he confirmed the words of 
the old lady, he treated him with great respect, and led him quickly into the 
presence of the king. 

And S'ridarsana, being introduced by him, beheld the king, who w T as 
thin and pale as the new moon. And the king S'nsena observed that S'ri¬ 
darsana, who bowed before him and sat down, was of a taking appearance, 
and pleased with his look, he felt comforted, and said to him, I know that 
your exertions will certainly put an end to my disease ; my body tells mo 
this, for the mere sight of you has quieted its sufferings. So aid the en¬ 
chanter in this matter.” When the king said this, S'ridarsana said to him 
“ The enterprise is a mere trifle.” Then the king summoned the enchanter 
and h iid to him, “ This hero will aid you ; do what you said.” When that 
enchanter heard that, he said to S'ridarsana, 

“ My good sir, if you are able to assist me in raising a Vetiila, come 
to me in the cemetery at night-fall this very day, the fourteenth of the 
black fortnight.” When tho ascetic, who practised magic, had said this, 
he woni away, and S ridarsana took leave of the king and returned to that 
asylum. 

There he took food with Padmistha and Mukharaka, and at night ho 
went alone, sword in hand, to the cemetery. It was full of many ghosts, 
empty of men, inauspicious, full of roaring jackals, covered with impene¬ 
trable darkness, but shewed in some places a faint gleam where tho funeral 
pyres were.* The hero S'ridarsana wandered about in that place of horrors 
and saw the enchanter in the middle of it. His whole body was smeared with 
ashes, he had a Brahmanical thread of hair, he wore a turban madi of the 
clothes of the dead, and he was clad in a black garment. S'ridarsana ap¬ 
proached him, and made himself known to him, and then girding up bis loins 
he said, “ T c ]l me, what shall I do for you ?” The enchanter answered in high 
spirits, “ Hall cos only to the west of this place there is an Atoka tree, 
the leaves of whicJi are burnt with the hot flame of funeral pyres. At tho 
foot of it there is a corpse, go and bring it here unharmed.” 

Then S'ridarsana said, “ I will,” and going quickly to the place he saw 
s-ome one else taking n way the oorpse. So he ran and tried to drag it from 
the shoulder of that pCVson, who > go, and said to him,—“ Let 

go thU corptvO : where are you taking my friend whom I luivo to burn Then 
that Second person said t(> S'ridarsana, u 1 will not let the dead man go} I am 
hi* friend ; wlmt have you to do with him V” While they were dragging the 
corpse from one anoUier’s ’boulders, and miking in." . mutual roerhuina- 
• Hero then, is a jn, n : tijfitchitmn mums aUo “ eoncmiUulod,” 
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tions, the corpse itself, which was animated by a Yetala, uttered a terrible 
shriek. That terrified the second person so that his heart broke, and he fell 
down dead, and then S'ndarsana went off with that corpse in his arms. 
Then the second man, though dead, rose up, being possessed by a Yetala, 
and tried to stop S'ndarsana, and said to him, “ Halt! do not go off with 
my friend oiryour shoulder.’* Then S'ndarsana, knowing that his rival was 
possessed by a Yetala, said to him, “ What proof is there that you are his 
friend ? He is my friend.” The rival then said, “ The corpse itself shall 
decide between us.” Then S'ndarsana, said, “ Well ! let him declare who is 
his friend.” Then the corpse, that was on his back, being possessed by a 
Vetala, said, “ I am hungry, so I decide that whoever gives me food is my 
friend ; let him take me where he likes.” When the second corpse, that 
was also possessed by a Yetala, heard this, he answered,—" I have no food.; 
ii he has any, let him give you some.” S'ndarsana, hearing this, said, I 
will give him food,” and proceeded to strike with his sword at the second 
corpse, in order to procure food for the Yetala that was on his shoulder.* 
But that second corpse, which was also possessed by a Yetala, the moment 
he began to strike it, disappeared by its supernatural power. 

• t 1 hon the Yetala, that was on S'ridarsana’s shoulder, said to him, 

“ Now give me the food that you promised me.” So S'ndarsana, not being • 
able to obtain any other flesh to give him to eat, cut off with his sword * 
some of his own flesh, and gave it to him. This pleased the Yetala, and lie 
said to him, “ I am satisfied with you, brave man, let your body be restored 
whole as before. Now take me off; this enterprise of yours shall succeed, 
but that ascetic enchanter shall bo'destroyed, for he is a great coward.” 

Y\ hen S ndar^ana was thus addressed by the Yetala, he immediately became 
whole as before, and taking the corpse he handed it to that magician. And 
he received it joyfully, and honoured it with unguents and garlands of blood, 
and he placed the corpse, possessed by the Yetala, on its back in a groat 
marked out with j ! 1 {tttfXMih bones, in the corners of which’ 

were placed pi tellers of blood, and which was lighted up with lamps fed 
by oil from the human body. And he sat on the breast of the corpse, and ’ 
holding in liis hand a ladle and spoon of human bone, he begun to make 
an oblation of clarified butter in its mouth. Immediately such a P une 
j sued from the mouth of that corpse possessed by tho YeUiln, that the 


• Cp, a story in the Nugn Cun ium of Guuli.rus Mur-"-, in which n 
tc waited by a demon, is prevented f m doing iV. ,h r mischief by.n sword-stroke, v. hn h 
cl i ves its head to the diin. (Liebreeht’s zur Volktduindo. p. 34 and jf.) Luhroohfe 
traces tlio boliof in vampires tin . ugh many countries and quotes a passage from 
Francois Lmormant’s work. La Magic ehc ?. Ich Ch ildrens, which shews that Hie l-elief 
in vampires existed in C holds: \ and Babylonia.—See V.l. 1, p. 671. 
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cerer rose up in terror and fled. When he thus lost his presence of mind, 
and dropped his spoon and ladle, the Vetala pursued him, and opening his 
jiiouth swallowed him whole.* 

When STidarsana saw that, he lifted up his sword and attacked the 
Yetala, but the Yetala said to him, “ STidarsana, I am pleased with this 
courage of yours, so take these mustard-seeds produced in my mouth. 
If you place these on the head and hands of the king, the malady of 
consumption will immediately leave him, and you in a short time will 
become the king of the whole earth.” When STidarsana heard this, ho 
said, “ How can I leave this place without that sorcerer. The king is sure 
to say that I killed him out of a selfish regard to my own interests.” 
When S'ridarsana said this to the Vetala, lie answered, “ I will tell 3 'ou 
a convincing proof, which will clear you. Cut open the body of this corpse, 
and shew inside it this sorcerer dead, whom I have swallowed.” When the 
Yetala bad said this, he gave him the mustard-seeds, and went off some¬ 
where or other, leaving that corpse, and the corpse fell on the ground. 

Then STidarsana went off, taking with him the mustard-seeds, and I 10 
spent that night in the asylum in which his friend was. And the next 
morning he went to the king, and told him what had happened in the night 
and took and shewed to the ministers that sorcerer in the stomach of "the* 
corpse. Then he placed the mustard-soeds on the head and the hand of 
the king, and that made the king quite well, as all his sickness at onee left 
him. Then the king was pleased, and, as he had no son, he adopted as his 
son S'ridarsana, who had saved his life. And he immediately anointed that 
hero crown-prince; for the seed of benefits, sown in good soil, produces 
abundant fruit. Then the fortunate S'ridarsana married there that Pad- 
inibthd, who seemed like the goddess of Fortune that had come to him in 
reward for his former courting of her, and the hero remained there in the 


* Cp. V e Vampire stories in Ralston's Pvussian Folio Talcs, especially that of the 
soldier and the Vampire, p. 314. It seomu to me that theso stories of Vet ill as dispro ,-e 
the assertion of Herz quoted by Ralston, (p. 318) that among races which burn th. ir 
dead, little is known of r< alar corp: . - pert iv.j, and of Ralston, tint vampirism has made 
thurJ landB peculiarly its own which have been tenanted or gnatly influenced by 
Flaw'iiians. Yctdias seem to bo as troublesome in China as in Russia, sec Giles's 
btrango Stones from a Chinese Studio, Vol. fl, p. 19J. In Bentfcari .Schmidt a 
Gri' '.hi;»lie Marchen, p. 139, there is an interesting story of a Vampire, who begins 
by swallowing fowls, goats and sheep, and threatens to swallow men. but bis career is 
pr< mptly arrested \y a man bom on a Saturday. A grunt um.abor of Vampire storiea 
will be found in the note* to Si.uihoy's Thuluba the Dostr* vcr. Book VIII, 10. 
al:;o hi') poem of Roprn ht ibu Robber Peui I IT. For tho lumpa i,d with human oil 
roc. Addendum to Fasciculus IV, ami Brand’s Popular Aiditjuitie , Vol. I. p. 312 
Bblimi in m .'.on, p. 31*0, uud K W- W. ikuiehr Mmuicn, p. HQ, 
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company of her brother Mukliaraka, enjoying pleasures and ruling the 
earth. 

One day a great merchant, named Upendrasakti, found an image of 
Ganesa, carved out of a jewel, on the border of a tank, and brought it and 
gave it to that prince. The prince, seeing that it was of priceless value, 
out of his fervent piety, set it up in a very splendid manner in a temple. 
And he appointed a thousand villages there for the permanent support of the 
temple, and he ordained in honour of the idol a festive procession, at which 
all Malava assembled. And Gane.sa, being pleased with the numerous 
dances, songs, and instrumental performances in his honour, said to the 
Ganas at night, “ By my favour this S'ridarsana shall be a universal emperor 
on tbe earth. Now there is an island named Hansadvipa in the western sea ; 
and in it is a king named Anangodaya, and he has a lovely daughter 
named Anangamanjari. And that daughter of his, being devoted to me, 
always oilers to me this petition after sho has worshipped me, “ Holy one, 
give me a husband who shall be the lord of the whole earth.” So I will 
marry her to this S'ridarsana, and thus I shall have bestowed on both the 
meet reward of their devotion to me. So you must take STidarsana there, 
and after you have contrived that they should see one another, bring .him 
back quickly ; and in course of time they shall be united in duo form ; but 
it cannot be done immediately, for such is the will of destiny. Moreover 
I have determined hv these means to recompense Upuendrasakti, the 
merchant, who brought my image to the prince.” 

The Ganas, haviug received this order from Ganesa, took S'ridarsana 
that very night, while he was asleep, and carried him to Hansadvipa by 
their supernatural power. And there they introduced him into the 
chamber of Anangamanjari, and placed him on the bed on which that 
princess was tying asleep, S'ridarsana immediately woke up, and saw 
Anangamanjari. Sho was reclining on a bed covered with a coverlet of 
pure white woven silk, in a splendid chaml. r in which Hashed jewel-lamps* 
and which was illuminated by the numerous priceless germ of the canopy 
mul other furniture, and fcl hour of which was dank with the r/ijdvay/a 
stone. A« sho lay there pouring forth rays of beauty like the lovely eiilu- 
onco of a stream of nectar, -he seemed like the orb of the autumn moon 
l.ipped in a fragment of a white cloud, in a sky adorned with a bust, of 
fc twinkling star?, gl ii g the eyes. Immediately ho was do- 
lighted, astonished, and bewildered, and ho .aid to himsrlf, <‘1 went to 
sleep at homo and I have woke up iu a very different place. What does 
all this mean ff Who is this woman ? Surely it is a dream ! Very well, 
let it be so. But I will wake up this lady and find out.” After those 
reflections be gently nudged Anangamanjari on the shouMov with his hand. 
And the touch of bis hand made her immediately awake and roll her eyes, 
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-'ft' tTie Tcumuivati opens under the rays of the moon, and the hees begirt 
to circle in its cup. When she saw him, she reflected for a moment, 
“ Who. can this being of celestial' appearance be ? Surely he must be some 
god that has penetrated into this well-guarded room ?” So she rose up, 
and asked him earnestly and respectfully who he was, and how and why he 
had entered there. Then he told his story, and the fair one, when questioned 
by .-him, told him in turn her country, name, and descent. Then they both 
fell in love with one another, and each ceased to believe that the other wa 3 
an object seen in a dream, and in order to make certain, they exchanged 
ornaments. 

Then they both became eager for the Gandharva form of marriage, but 
the Ganns stupefied them, and laid them to sleep. And, as soon as S'ridarfana 
fell asleep, they took him and carried him hack to his own palace, cheated 
by Destiny of his desire. Then S'rfdar&na woke up in his own palace, and 
seeing himself decked with the ornaments of a lady, lie thought, “ What 
does this mean ? At one moment I am in that heavenly palace with the 
daughter of the king of Hansadvipa, at another moment I am here. It 
cannot be a dream, for here are these ornaments of hers on my wrist so it 
must he some strange freak of Destiny.” While he was engaged in these 
speculations, his wife Padmishtha woke up, and questioned" him, and tho 
kind woman comforted him, and so he passed the night. And the next 
morning he told tho whole story to S'risena, before "whom he appeared 
wearing the ornaments marked with the name of Auangamanjan. And 
tho king, wishing to please him, had a proclamation made by beat of 
drum, to find out where Hansadvipa was, but could not find out from any¬ 
one the road to that country. Then S'ridarsana, separated from Ananga- 
manjari, remained overpowered by the fever of love, averse to all enjoy] 
incut. Ho could not like his food while he gazed on her ornament , neck¬ 
lace and all, and he abandoned sleep, having ceased to behold within’ reach 
tho lotuh of her face. 1 * 

In the meanwhile the princess Anangamanjari, in Hansadvipa, was 
awakened in the morning by the sound of music. When she remembered 
wj^t had taken place in the night, and saw her body adorned with k' 
darsana’s ornaments, longing love made her melancholy. And she reflect- 
0(1, “ Alas J ain brought into a state, in which my life is in danger, by 
there ornaments, which prove that I cannot have been deluded by a dream, 

hll me with love for an unattainable object.” While she was engaged 
in those reflections, her father Anangodaya suddenly entered, and saw her 
wearing the ornaments of a man. Tho king, who was very i’ond of her, 
when he t\v her covering her body with her clothes, and downcast with 
shame, took her on his lap and said tu her, “My daughter, w hat is tho 
• A Tories of el aL "rale puiu. 
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meaning of these masculine decorations, and why this shame P Toll me. 
Do not shew a want of confidence in me, for my life hangs on you.” These 


and other kind speeches of her father’s allayed her feeling of shame, and 
she told him at last the whole story. 

Then her father, thinking that it was a piece of supernatural enchant¬ 
ment, felt great doubt as to what steps he ought to take. So he went and 
asked an ascetic of the name of Brahmasoma, who possessed superhuman 
powers, and observed the rule of the Pasupatas, and who was a great friend 
of his, for his advice. Tho ascetic by his powers of contemplation penetra¬ 
ted the mystery, and said to the king • “ The truth is that the Ganas 
brought here prince S'ridarsana from Malava, for Ganesa is favourably 
disposed both to him and your daughter, and by his favour he shall be¬ 
come a universal monarch. So he is a capital match for your daughter.” 
When that gifted seer said this, the king bowed and said to him,— “ liolv 
seer, Malava is far away from this great land of Hansadyipa. The road 
is a difficult one, and this matter does not admit of delay. So in this matter 
your ever propitious self is my only stay.” 

"When the ascetic, who was so. kind to his admirers, had been thus en¬ 
treated by the king, ho said, “ I myself will accomplish this,” and he imme¬ 
diately disappeared. And ho reached in a moment the city of king S'risena 
in Malava. There ho entered the very temple built by S'ridarsana^nd after 
bowing before Gane.4a, he sat down and began to praise him, saying “ Hail 
to tbee of auspicious form, whose head is crowned with a garland of stars, 
so that thou art like the peak of mount Meru! I adore thy trunk liung up 
straight in the joy of the dance, so as to sweep t he clouds, like a column support¬ 
ing the edifice of the three worlds. Destroyer of obstacles, I worship thy 
snake-adorned body, swelling out into a broad pitcher-like belly, tliu treasure- 
house of all success.” While the ascetic was engaged in offering these 
praises to Gane&i in the temple, it happened that the son of the merchant- 
prince Upendrasakti, who brought his image, entered the temple as he was 
roaming about, llis name was Mahcndraiakti, and he had boon rendered 
uncontrollable by long and violent madness, so he rushed forward to seize 
tho ascetic. Thou the ascetic struck him with his hand. Tho merchant's 
sou, as soon as he was struck by tho charm-bearing hand of that ascetic, 
was freed from madness atnl recovered his reason. And, as he was naked 
he felt shame, and left tho temple immediately, and covering him elf with 
his hand, ho made for his home. Immediately his father ITpondrusakti 
hearing of it from the people, met him full of joy and led him to his ho U *$. 
There he had him bathed, and properly clothed and adorned, and then he 
went with him to the ascetic Brahmasoma. And ho offered him much 
wealth as the restorer of bis son, but the ascetic, as he possoueod godlike 
power, would not receive it. 
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: ' In the meanwhile king S'risena himself, having heard what had taken 
place, reverently approached the ascetic, accompanied hy S'ridarsana. And 


the king bowed before him, and praised him, and said, “ Owing to your 
coming, this merchant has received a benefit, by having his son°r6stored to 
health, so do me a benefit also by ensuring the welfare of this son of 
mine Sridarsana.” When the king craved this boon of the ascetic, ho 
smiled and said, “ King, why should I do anything to please this thief, 
who stole at night the heart and the ornaments of the princess Ananga- 
manjari in Hansadvipa, and returned here with them ? Nevertheless 1 
must obey your orders.” With these words the ascetic seized S'ridar- 
.suna by the fore-arm; and disappeared with him. He took him to 
Hansadvipa, and introduced him into the palace of king Anangodaya, with 
his daughters ornaments on him. When S'rMm-.ma arrived, the king 
welcomed lnm gladly, hut first he threw himself at tho feet of the ascetic 

uim. And on an auspicious day he gave S'ridarsana Ids daugh¬ 
ter Anangamanjari, as if she were the earth garlanded with countless 
jewels And then by the power of that ascetic be sent his son-in-law with 
his wile, to Malava. And when S'ridarsana arrived there, the kin" wol- 
coinec. him gladly, and ho lived there in happiness with his two wives. 

ll ] course of time king S'risena went to the next world, and that hero 
took his kingdom and conquered the whole earth. And when he had 
attained universal dominion, he had two sons by his two wives Padmishthd and 
Anangamanjari. And to one of them the king gave the name of Pud.nasena 
and to the other of Anangasena, and he reared them up to manhood 

And in course of time king S'ridarsana, as he was sitting inside the 
pilaco with his two queens, heard a Brahman lamenting outVule. So he 
had tho Brahman brought inside, and asked him why he lamented. Then 
the Brahman shewed great perturbation and said to him; “ The fire that 
had points of burning flame (Di'ptuZikka) has been now destroyed by a 
dark eioud of calamity, discharging a loud laugh ( At(ahdsa ), together with 
its line of brightness and ij ne 0 £ sinok( . (jy 0 tirhkhu and Dhumulckhd").* 
'i he moment the Brahman had said this, he disappeared. And while tho 
king was saying in his astonishment, “ What did lie say, and where has he 
goiD,” the two queens, weeping copiously, suddenly fell dead. 

When the king saw that sudden calamity, terrible as the stroke of n 
thunderbolt, he exclaimed in his grief, “Alas! Alas! what mans this ?” and 
fell on the ground wailing. And when he fell, his attendants picked him up, 
and earned hi® to another place, and Mukbaruka took the bodies of the 
queens, and performed the ceremony of burning them. At last the kin" 

* ;um ’ , to 4*** 8en,eB ’ T X U,tCr m0Mmi, *S W Cor the queens, he completed 
o il <1 affection their funeral ceremonies. And after he had spent a day 

* ittio aigiiiHauico of thoao uumca will a; ,furtL r on. 
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darkened by a storm of tears, he divided the empire of the earth between 
his two sons. Then, having conceived the design of renouncing the world, 
he left his city, and turning back his subjects who followed him, he went 
to the forest to perform austerities. 

There he lived on roots and fruits, and one day, a3 he was wandering 
about at will, he came near a banyan-tree. As soon as he came near it, two 
women of celestial appearance suddenly issued from it with roots and fruits in 
their hands, and they said to him, “ King, take these roots and fruits which 
we offer.” When he heard that, lie said, “ Tell me now who you are.” 
Then those women of heavenly appearance said to him, “ Well come into 
our house and wc will tell you the truth.” When he heard that, he con¬ 
sented, and entering with them, he saw inside the tree a splendid golden 
city. There he rested and ate heavenly fruits, and then those women said 
to him, u Now, king, hear.” 

“ Long ago there dwelt in Pratishthdna a Brahman, of the name of 
Kamalagarblia, and lie had two wives, the name of the one was Pathya, and 
the name of the other Abala. Now in course of time all three, the husband 
and the wives, were worn out with old ago, and at last they entered the Qro 
together, being attached to one another. And at that time they put up 
a petition to S'iva from the fire, * May we be connected together as husband 
and wives in all our future lives !* Then Kamalagarblia, owing to the 
power of his severe penances, was born in the Yaksha race as Diptasiklui, 
the son of the Yaksha Pradiptuksha, and the younger brother of Attahasa. 
His wives too, Pathya and Abala, were born as Yaksha maidens, that is to 
say, as the two daughters of the king of th< Yakshas named Dhumaketu, 
and the name of the one was Jyotirleklia, and the name of the other 
Dhumalekha. 

“ Now in course of time those two sisters grew up, and they went to the 
forest to perform asceticism, and they propitiat 1 S'iva with the view ol 
obtaining husbands The god was pleaded and he appeared to them and 
said to them, ' That man with whom you entered the lire in a former birt h, 
and who you asked might be your husband in all subsequent births, wn* 
born again as a Yaksha nnm< d Diptasiklui, the brother 6f Aft, di.i-a, but 
lm has become a mortal owing to the Curse oi his master, and has boon 
born as a man named S'rid t: saoa, so you too must go to (.he world ol moil 
and be his wives there, hut aft soon as the curse terminates, you hall all 
become Yakskas, husband and wives together. "When S'iva said this, those 
1 wo Yaksha maidens were born on the earth asPadmUtha and Anangaman- 
jari.’ They became the wives of Sridarsana, and after they had been 
his wives for some time, that Attrduisa, as i.ite would have it, ••amo 
there in the form of a Brahman, and In tho device ol employing an 
ambiguous speech, ho managed to utter their names and remind them. 
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eir former existence, and this made them abandon that body and 
become Yakshims. Know that we are those wives of yours, and you are 
that Dipta&kha.” When S'ridar^ana had been thus addressed by them, ho 
remembered his former birth, and immediately became the Yakslia Dipta- 
sikha, and was again duly united to those two wives of his. 

“ Know therefore, Vichitrakatha,' that I am that Yakslia, and that 
these \yives of mine are Jyotirleklui and Dhumalekhd. So, if creatures of 
godlike descent, like myself, have to endure ^sucli alternations of joy and 
sorrow, much more then must mortals'. But do not be despondent, my 
son,' for in a short time you shall be reunited to your master Mrigankadatta. 
And I-remained here to entertain you, for Ibis is my earthly dwelling, so 
stay here, 1 will accomplish your desire. Then I will go to my own home 
in Kailasa. When the \aksha had in these words'told me his story, ho 
entertained me for some time. And the kind being, knowing that you had 
.ar/iyed here at night, brought me and laid me asleep in the midst of you 
who were asleep. So I was seen by you, 'and you have been found by me. 
This, king, is the history of my adventures during my separation from 
you. 


When prince Mrigankadatta had heard at night this tab from his 
minister A ichitrakatha, who was rightly named,* he was much delighted, and 
so were his other ministers. 

So, after he had spent that night on the turf of the forest, he went on 
with those companions of his towards Ujjayini, having his mind fixed on 
obtaining S'a&nkavatt, and he kept searching for those other companions 
of bis, who were separated by the curse of the Xiiga, and whom ho had not 
yet found. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


Then Mrigankadatta, as ho gradually travelled along in the Vindhya 
forest, accompanied by those ministers, Srutadhi and the four others, reach- 
cd a wood, which was refreshing with the shade of its goodly fruit-laden 
trees, and in which there was a tank.Of very pure sweet cold water. Ho 
bathed in it with his ministers and hte many fruits, and lo ! lie suddenly 
thought that he heard conversation in a place shut in with creepers. So he 
went and looked into that bower of civ pors, and he saw insido it a 
gpHit elephant, which was iviroshiuga blind nay-worn man by throwing 
over him showers of water from his trunk, by giving him fruitu, and 
♦ The word may mean “imm ui' romanti anecdote.*' 
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.nning him with his ears. And like a kind man, the elephant said 
to him lovingly, over and over again, with articulate voice, “Do you 
feel at all better ?” When the prince saw that, he was astonished, 
and he said to his companions, “Look! how corner it that a wild elephant 
conducts itself like a man ? So you may be sure that this is some higher 
being translated into this form for some reason. And this man is very- 
like my friend Prachandasakti. Put he is blind. So let us keep a sharp 
lookout.” When AJrigankadafcta had said this to his friends, he remained 
there concealed, and listened attentively. In the meanwhile the blind 
man recovered a little, and the elephant said to him, “ Tell me ; who are you, 
and how did you come here, being blind ?” Then the blind man said to that 
mighty elephant, “ There is in this land a king of the name of Amaradatta, 
lord of the city of Ayodhya, he has a son of excellent qualities, named Mri- 
g&nkadatta, of auspicious birth, and I am that prince’s servant. For some 
reason or other his father banished him from his native land, with us his ten 
companions. We had set out for Ujjayini to obtain S'asankavatl, when 
we were separated in the forest by the curse of a Naga. And I was 
blinded by his curse, and wandering about I have arrived here, living on the 
fruits, and roots, aud water I could get on the way. And to me death by 
falling into a chasm, or in some other way, would be most desirable, but 
alas! Providence has not bestowed it on me, but makes me endure calamity. 
However 1 feel convinced that, as my pangs of hunger have been to-day 
assuaged by your favour, so my blindness also will be somewhat alleviated, 
ior you are a divinity. ’ Vi hen he said this, Mxigankadatta felt certain who 
he was, and with a mind wavering between joy and grief he said to tliO'fl 
ministers, “ It is our friend Prachandasakti that is reduced to this melancholy 
state, but it will not do ior us to be in a hurry to greet him immediately. 
Perhaps this elephant will cure his blindness, 
he would flee awny; so we must stop here 
the prince had said this, he remained listening 
Prachandasakti said to that elephant, “ Now 
your history ; who ire you ? Hew comes it 
elephant, and aro subject to the fury of elephants, 
gentle way?” ‘When the great elephant heard this, 


him, “ Listen ! 
Story of lihi fi 


But if ho wore to seo us, 
and look at him.” When 
with his followers. Then 
great-souled one, tell mo 
that, though you are m 
you speak in this 
sighed, and sa’d to 
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will tell you my story from the , 0 . 

Long ago, in the city of Kka- 
lavya, there was a king named S'ru- 
tadfyara, and he had two sons by two wivvs. When the king went t > 
heaven, i<is younger son, named Satye Ihara, expelled the elder son, mm ,.j 
S'iladhara, from the throne. S’lladhara was angry on that account, lie 
went and propitiated IS'iva, and craved the following boon from the god, 


who was [ leased with his asceticism, u May i become a Gandhar 
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■licit T ma^ be able to move through the air, and so slay with case 
kinsman of mine, Satyadhara!” When the holy god S'iva heard this, 
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he said to him, “ This boon shall be granted to thee, bub that enemy of 


thine has to-day died a natural death. And he shall be again born in the 
city of Iiadba, as Samarabhata, the favourite son of king' Ugrabhata. But 
thou shalt be born as Bhimabhata, his elder brother, by a different mother, 
anu thou shalt kill him and rule the kingdom.. But because thou didst 
perform these ascetic penances under the influence of anger, thou shalt bo 
hurled from thy rank by the curse of a hermit, and become a wild elephant, 
that remembers its birth and possesses articulate speech, and when thou shalt 
comfort a guest iu distress and tell him thy history, then thou shalt be 
freed from thy elephant-nature and become a Gandharva,' and at the same 
time a great benefit will be conferred upon that guest.” When S'iva had 
said this, he disappeared, and S'iladhara, seeing that his body was emaciated 


by long penance, flung himself into the Ganges. 


At this point of my tale it happened that, while that king named 
TJgrabhata, whom 1 have before mentioned, was living happily in the city 
of Badh a with Ids wife Manoramd, who was equal to him in birth, there came 
to his court from a foreign country an actor named Lusaka. And he 
exhibited before the king that dramatic piece in which Vishnu, in the form 
of a woman, carries off the amnia from the Daityas. And in that piece the 
king saw the actor’s daughter Lasavati dancing in the character of Amritika 
When ho saw her beauty, that was like that of the real Amritd with 
wfil0h Vlhll,m ’ 1 the Duuav.u, he fell in love with lwr ’ \ n d 

at the end of the dance he gave her father much wealth, and’im.ne 
diatcly introduced her into his harem. And then he married that dancer 
Liisivatx, and lived with her, having his eyes riveted upon her faeo. 
(He day he said to his chaplain named Yajuhsvatnin, “ I have no son,' so 
perforin a sacrifice in order to procure me a son.” The chaplain obeyed 
and performed duly, with the help of learned Brahmans, a sacrifice for that 
king s benefit. And, as he had been previously gained over by Mnnoramn, 
Ik- gave her to eat, as being the eldest queen, the first half oblation 

purified with holy texts * And he gave the rest to the second qn . on 
Lasavati. Then those two, S'iladhara and Satyudliara, whom I have before 
mentioned, were conceived in those two queens. And when the time came, 
Mauoramd, the consort of that king, brought forth a son with auspicious 
mar! . 1 ;. And at that moment a distinct ntl ranee w.h heard from heaven, 
bids child who is born shall bo a famous king under the name of Bldina- 
bhi v , ” On tho next day Lasavuti also brought forth a son, and (bo king 
his father gave him tho name of Samar/ibliiita. And the usual sacraments 
v'cio performed for then), and the two boys gradually grew up. But tho 

• Cp. Yul I, pp, 355 and 577. 
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oldest Bhimabhata surpassed the youngest in all accomplishments, and 
rivalry in these increased the natural ill-feeling between them. 


One day, as, they were engaged in wrestling, Samarabhata, being 
jealous, struck Bhimabhata with his arm with great force on the neck. 

Then Bhimabhata was enraged, and immediately throwing his arms round 
Samarabhata, he lifted him up and flung him on the ground. The fall 
gave him a severe shook, and his servants took him up and carried him 
to his mother, discharging blood from all the apertures in his body. 

When she saw him, and found out what had taken place, she was alarmed 
on account of her love for him, and she placed her face close to his 
and wept bitterly. At that moment the king entered, and when he 
saw this sight, he was much troubled in mind, and asked Ijasavati what 
it meant, and she gave the following answer: “This son of mine has 
been reduced to this state by Bhimabhata. And he is always ill-treating him, 
hut I have never told you, king ; however now, that I have seen this, 1 must 
say, I cannot* understand how your majesty can be safe with such a son as 
thb , but let your majesty decide.” When king Ugrabhata was thus appealed 
to by his favourite wife, he was angry,and banished Bhimabhata from his court. 

And lie took away from him his allowance, and appointed a hundred .Raj¬ 
puts with their retainers to guard that Samarabhata. And lie put bis 
treasury at the disposal of the younger son, but he drove tho elder son 
frum bis presence, and took away all that be possessed. 

Then his mother Man ora m a sent for him and said, “ Your father has 
thrown you over, because lie is in love with a dancer. So go to the palace 
ol my lather in Patuliputra, and when you arrive there, your grandfather 
w ill give you his kingdom, for lie has no son. But, if you remain hero, 
your enemy, this Samarabhata, will kill you, for ho is powerful.” When 
Bhimabhata heard this speech of his mothers, ho said, “ 1 am a Ksbatriya, 
and I will not sneak away from my native land, like a coward. Be of good 
cheer, mother ! what wretch is able to injure mo P” When lie said this, his 
mother answered him, “ Then procure a numerous body of companions to 
guard you, by megns of my wealth,” When Bhimabhata heard this 
proposal, ho said, “ Mother, this is not becoming ; for if 1 did this, T should 
be runfly opposing my father.” You may he quite at your ease, for your 
blessing alone will procure me good fortune.” When Bhimabhata had 
encouraged her with tho-e words, ho left her. In tho meanwhile all the 
citizens came to hear of it, and they thought, “ Ala,! a great injustice has 
been done to Bhimabhata by the king. Surely Samarabhata docs not 
think he is going to rob him of the kingdom. Well it is an opportunity for 
us to do him a service, before he comes to tho thron .Having lormnil 
this resolution, the citizens secretly supplied 131. i v>i h such nbun- 

* The Sanskiit College 51S. reads /;<< for tu r 
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of wealth, that he lived iti great comfort with his servants. But. 
the younger brother was .ever-on ✓the look out to kill his elder brother, 
supposing that this was his father’s object in furnishing him with a guard. 

In the meanwhile a heroic and wealthy young Brahman, of the name of 
S'ankhadatfca, who was a friend.of both brothers, came and said to Samara-' 
bhnta, “ You ought not to carry on hostility with your elder brother ; it is 
not right, and you cannot do him'ail injury ; on the contrary the result of a 
quarrel would be disgraceful to you.” When lie said this, Samarabhata 
abused and threatened him ; good advice given to a fool does not calm but 
rather enrages him. Then the resolute S'ankhadatta went away indignant 
at this treatment, and made 'a strict friendship with Bhimabhata, in order 
to have the opportunity of conquering Samarabhata. 

Then a merchant, of the name of Manidatta, came there from a foreign 
country, bringing with him an excellent horse ; it was as white as the 
moon ; the sound of its neighing was as musical as that of a clear conch 
or other sweet-sounding, instrument ; it looked like the waves of the 
sea of milk surging on high ; it was marked with curls on the neck; 
and adorned with the crest-jewel, the bracelet, and other signs, which 
it seemed as if it had acquired by being born in the race of the 
Gandharvas. When Bhimabhata heard of that splendid horse, which 
was mentioned to him by S'ankbadatta, he went and bought it for a hirii 
price from that merchant-prince. At that moment Samarabhata, hearing 
of it, came and tried to buy the horse from the merchant for double the 
price. But be refused to give it Hint, as it had already been sold to another * 
then Samarabhata, out of envy, proceeded to carry it oil bv force. Then 
there took place a fierce combat between those two princes, as the adherents 
of both came running up with weapons in their hands. Then the mighty 
arm of Bhimabhata laid low the attendants of Samarabhata, and he Himself 
abandoned the horse, and began to retire through fear of his brother. But 
as he was retiring, S'ankadatta,.full of overpowering anger, pursued him, 
and laving hold of bis hair behind, was on the point of killing him, when 
Bhimabhata rushed up and prevented him, saying, “ Let be for the present, 
it would bo a grief to my father.” Then S'ankhadatfca let Samarabhata go, 
and he lied in fear, discharging Wood from his wounds, and repaired to his 
father. . ' ' 


Then the brave Bhimabhata took possession of tho horse, nud iimno- 
diatedy a Brahman came up to him, and taking him aside, said to him, “ Tour 
molher the queen Manorama, .and the chaplain Yajuhsvumin, and Sumati, 
the minister of your father, ?end you the f< llowing advice at this juncture. 
“ You kncw, # dear boy, how the king • always affected towards you, and 

i icai jrin.'. ji -a ah tho H.i i kiit hoL ' M.?. of jdu/u/n which Dr. 

BrOckhaua gives in lih text. 
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lie is especially angry with you at present, now that this misfortune has 
happened. So if you feel disposed to save your own life, and to preserve 
glory, and justice inviolate, if you have any regard for the future, if you 
consider us well disposed towards you; leave this place unobserved this 
very evening, as soon as the sun has set, and make for the palace of your 
maternal grandfather, and may good fortune attend you. This is the 
message they gave me for you, and they sent you this casket full of pre¬ 
cious jewels and gold ; receive it from my hand.” When the wise Bhirna- 
bhata heard this message, he accepted it, saying, “ I consent to act thus,” 
and he took that casket of gold and valuable jewels. And he gave him an 
appropriate message to take back, and then dismissed him, and mounted 
that horse, sword in hand. And S ankhadatta took some gold and jewels, and 
mounted another horse. And then prince Bhimabhata set out with him, and 
after he had gone a long distance, he reached at dead of night a great thicket 
of reeds that lay in his way. As he and his companion pursued their course 
through it without stopping, a couple of lions, roused by the noise, which the 
reeds made when trampled by the horses’ hoofs, rushed out roaring, with their 
cubs, and began to rip up the bellies of the horses with their claws. And im¬ 
mediately the hero and his companion cut off the limbs of the lions with their 
swords, and killed them. Then he got down with his friend to look at thq 
state of the two horses, but as their entrails wore torn out, they immediately 
fell down dead. When Bhimabhata saw that, lie lelt despondent, and ho 
said to S ankhadatta, “ Friend, by a great effort we have escaped from our 
Lostile relatives. Tell me, where, even l>y a hundred efforts, shall we find 
an escape from Fate, who has now smitten us even here, not allowing us 
oven to retain our horses. The very horse, for which I abandoned my 
native land, is dead ; so how can we travel on foot through this forest at 
night P” When he said this, his friend S'ankb i-latta answered him, “ It 
is no new thing for hostile Fate to conquer courage. This is its nature, but 
it is eonqueivd by firm endurance. What can Pate do against a firm 
unshaken man, any more than the win l agaiust i\ mountain ? So come, 
let us mount upon tho horse of endurance an 1 so plod on hero.” 
Wiion S'anklmdat la raid this, Bbimablmta sot out with him. n 

they slowly crossed that thicket, wounding their fed with the cuncs 
and at last tho night came to an end. And tho sun, the lamp of 
tho world, arose, dispelling tho darkness of night, and tho lotus. flowers 
in tho lotus-elutnps, by the side of their path, with their expanding 
cups and the sweet murmur of their bees, seemed to be looLir.g at one another 
and saying, “ It is a happy thing that this Bhimabhata ha- crossed thia 
thicket full of lions and other dangerous animals.” So travelling on, ho 
at Last reached with his friend tho sandy shore of the (bulges, dotted with 
the huts of hermits. There he drunk its sweet waters, vbi u seemed to be 
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'prcgnated with the nectar of the moon, from dwelling on the head of 
S'iva, and he bathed in them, and felt refreshed/lind he ate, by way of 
sustenance, some venison, which they had bought from a hunter whom they 
happened to meet, and which S'ankhadatia brought to him roasted. And 
seeing that the Ganges was full and difficult to cross, for with its waves 
uplifted like hands it seemed again and again to warn'him back, he pro¬ 
ceeded to roam along the bank of the river. And there he saw a young 
Brahman in the court of an out-of-the-way hut, engaged in the study of the 
^ edas. So he went up to him and said, “ Who are you, and what are you 
doing in this solitary place ?” Then the young Brahman answered him : 

“ I am Nilakantha, the son of a Brahman named Srikantha, who lived 
at Varanasi, and after all the ceremonies had been performed for me, and I 
had learnt knowledge in the family of my spiritual preceptor, I returned 
home and found all my relations dead. That left me helpless and poor, 
and as I was not in a position to carry on the duties of a householder, I 
became despondent, ami repaired to this place, and had recourse to severe 
asceticism. Then the goddess Gangd gave me some fruits in a dream, and 
said to me, ‘Remain here living on these fruits, until you obtain your 
desire.’ Then I woke up and went and bathed, and when the morning- 
came, I found in the water some fruits, that had been washed here by the 
stream of the Ganges. I brought those fruits, delicious as nectar, into my 
hut, and at m there, and so I remain heri ;,d ill asceticism, receiv¬ 
ing these fruits day by day.” 

When he said this, BLu said to S'ankhadatia, “ I will give 

this virtuous youth enough wealth to enable him to ent r the housebokler- 
fd -dm ' Sankha hitta approved his speech ; whereupon the prince gave the 
Brahman the wealth that hi mother gave him. For what is the use of the 
greatness of great ones, who have abundant courage and wealth, if they do 
not put a stop to the bufferings of their neighbour as soon as they hear of 
them ? 


And after he had made tho fortune of the Brahman, Bhimablxata 
searched in every direction for some means of crossing the Ganges, but 
could not find any. Then be tied his ornaments and sword on his head, 
find plunged in with S'ankhadatia to swim across it. 

And in the middle of tho river the current carried liis friend to a dis¬ 
place from him, and he himself was swept away by tho waves, and reached 
the bank with difficulty. When he reached t bo other side, he could . not 
oCe Ids friend S'ankhadatia, a d while he we looking for li in along the 
hank. Uu* sim set. Then lie began to despair, and he exclaimed in bilB r v 
“ Alas my friend!” and it being now the beginning of the night.Nie 
prepared to drown himself in tho waters of the ( ranges. He .mid, ” Goddess 
Jiihnavi, you have taken from me ni\ life in the form of my friend, *j now 
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^r^ceivo also this empty vessel of my body, 1 5 and he was on the point of 
plunging in, when Gang& appeared to him from the middle of the flood. 
And pleased with his violent agitation she said to him then and there, “ Do 
not act rashly, my son ! your friend is alive, and in a short time you shall be re¬ 
united with him. Now receive from me this charm called, ‘ Forwards and 
Backwards.’ If a man repeats it forwards, he will become invisible to his 
neighbour, but if be repeats it backwards, be will assume whatever shape 
he desires.* Such is the force of this charm only seven syllables long, and 
by its help you shall become a king on this earth.” When the goddess 
Ganga bad said this, and given him the charm, she disappeared from his 
eyes, and he gave up the idea of suicide, now that he had got a hope of 
regaining bis friend and of other successes. And being anxious to regain 
his friend, he passed the night in impatience, like the lotus-flower, and the 
next morning be set out in search of him. 

Then, as he was travelling about iu search of S'ankhadatta, he one 
day reached alone the district of Lata, where, though the colours of the . 
castes are not mixed, the people lead a diversified and richly coloured life, 
which though a seat of fine arts, is not reputed a home of crimes.f In 
this city he wandered about, looking at the temples and the dwelling- ' 
houses, and at last he reached a hall of gamblers. He entered it and saw a 
number of fraudulent dice-players, who though they were clothed iu a luiu- 
•»nly, shewed by their handsome, well-shaped, stout limbs, which indical 
good living and plenty of exercise, that they were men of rank though thev 
concealed it, and that they had resorted to that occupation for the sake of 
making money. They began to talk to him, so be sat down to pUy .itit 
them, and they fancied that they would make a fine thing out of him and 
his ornaments. Then he beat them at the dice-play, and won from the 
rogues ail the wealth which they had acquired by cheating others. 

Then those gambkrs, having lost their wealth, were preparing to go 
home, when Bhunabhata set his arms, against the door and . lopped thou., 


• For European xr.* thodri of attaining invisibility ' Brnid'fl Popular i.v^ 

Yol. T, p. 315 ; Bnrt -'•!«. M ■:. In n, n■ l ’ i hu in n j MokJon^m i*. \ <•). 11. j*j». 

and 31 ; Kuhn, WvstfUlim b: Mulch*, a, Yol. I, p. 27*h Vol. II. p. 177. Tim \ iii. u. 
the T.irukupno an w«dl-knc:v'ii. In Europe great- result* arc expected from reutiiu; 
certain sacred formula) backwards. A somewhat similar bofief appears t•» caist oniony 
tlio Buldbi.ds. Milton’s “backward mutt, ring of dissevering charms” isporlnjH 
1 hardly u case in pumt. 

t An < labomto pun! wrna - casto and also colour: kali = digit of tho moon and 
accomplishment, or lino art: dothika r --- mino of crimes and also tin.* moou. Doh-• >n, 
in his Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, tell.) us that Lata ia a country > ten 
prising Kwidesh and part of Guacrut about tho Mhyo river. It is now culled L<U 
and i.? the /iapittr) of Ptolemy. 
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'~and s:\id to them, “ Where are you going ? Take back this wealth; I do' 
not want it, I must give it away to my friends, and are not you my , 
friends? Where c&ni I find* such dear friends as you ?” Wlien'lie said this, * \ 

. s' and they declined to take the money out of shame, a gambler there, of the 
name of Akshakshapanaka, said, “ Undoubtedly it is the definition of • 
gambling that what is won is not returned, but if this gentleman becomes 
our friend, and gives us of bis own accord wealth which he has fairly Won, 
why should we not take it The others, when they heard tins, exclaimed, 

“ It is fitting, if be makes such an eternal friendship with us.” When 
they said this, he came to the conclusion that they were men of spirit, and 
he at once consented to swear eternal friendship to them, and gave them 
back their wealth. And at their request he went into a garden with thorn 
and their families, and refreshed himself with food, and wine, and other 
luxuries, supplied by them. Then, at the request of Akshakshapanaka and 
the others, he told his name, race, and history, and asked them also for 
theirs. Then Akshakshapanaka told him the story of his life. 

Story of Aktkakthapanaka. Therc lived in Hasfcinipura 

a Brahman named S'ivadatta, a very 
rich man, and I am his son, and my real name is Vasudatta. And in my 
youth I learnt skill in arms as well as in the Vedas. Then my father made 
me marry a wife from a family equal in rank to my own. But my mother 
> was a great scold, implacable, and very passionate. And she worried my 
father so intolerably, that as soon as he saw me married, lie left his home, 
and went away somewhere where he could not be traced. When I saw 
that, I v..f- id I earnestly enjoined on my wi dy carefully 

my mother’s disposition, and she, being terrified, did so. But. my mother 
was bent on quarrelling, and it was impossible for my wife to please her in 

any wa\. The ill-natured woman interpreted her silence as contempt, her 

plaintive lamentation as hypocrisy, and her attempts at explanation as 
wrangling. For who can deprive the fire of its tendency to burn ? Then 
her disagreeable behaviour in a short time worried my wife also so much, 
that she left the house and fled I know not where. 

Then I was so despondent that I made up my mind to abandon family 
life, but my wretched relations assembled together and forced me to take 
another wife. That second wife of mine also was so worried by my mother, 
that she committed suicide by banging herself Then i was exceedingly 
vexed, and I determined to go to a foreign country. And when my 
relations tried to prevent me, I told them of the wickedness of my .mother. 

Tin y assigned another reason for my father's leaving the country, and would 
not bclit \«* my story ; so 1 adopted the following artifice. I bud a wooden 

• I read prtlfhoimjuhmn the 1 i 'ing of the fcjuuukrit College M$. 
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doll made, and pretended to marry it privately as a third wife, and I 
brought it and placed it in another secluded house which I locked up. And 
I made another female puppet to guard her, dressed like a servant. And I 
said to my mother, “ I have put this wife of mine in a separate house. 
So you and I must for the present remain apart from her in our own 
house; you must not go there and she must not come here. For she is 
timid as vet, and does not know how to win your affection.” To this 
arrangement my mother gave her consent. 

After some days had elapsed, my mother, finding that she could not 
manage anyhow to get at that supposed daughter-in-law of hers, who was 
in a private house kept always locked, took a stone one day and struck 
herself on the head, and remained in the courtyard in front of her own 
house, streaming with blood, and lamenting with loud cries. Then I and 
all my relations came in, hearing the cries, and when we saw her, we said, 

“ Tell us, what is the matter ?” When we asked her this question, 
she said spitefully, “My daughter-in-law came without any reason 
and reduced me to this state; so now my only remedy is death.” 
When my relations heard this, they were furious, and they took her and me 
with them to the houso where I kept the wooden doll. They removed 
the I’asloning, and opened the door, and went in, and lo! they saw 
nothing there but a wooden doll. Then they laughed at my mother, 
who was covered with shame, having imposed on no one bat herself, and they 
began to repose confidence in what I had said, and so they went away 
again. 

And I left that country, and travelled about till T came to this region, 
and here I happened to enter a gambling-h ill. And there I saw these five 
men playing, this man named Chiujdabhujnnga, and that lYisupatu, and this 
S'mnYuiavetala, and that Kalavarataka, and this S'&riprastara, heroes equal 
in valour. And I gambled with',them on this mutual understanding, that 
whoever w.i conq ered should be the slavo of the conqueror. Then they 
became my slaves by being beaten by we in gambling, but T have beoonn, 
their slave by being won over by their good qualities. And dwelling wifh 

them I have forgotten my woo*. „ * 

So knew that her.* 1 hear the name ot Akshakshapaiiii * a nnm suited 
to my condition. Hero I have lived with these excellent men of good 

family, who conceal their real position, and now you have joined us.' So 

now you are our chief, and it was with this view that wo took that money 
of yours originally, being charmed with your virtues. 

"When Aksbaksbnpaua had told his story in these words, nil the others 
lan told their adventures. And prince Dhimahliai i perceived 
who had disguised their real character by 
j, f. Dice -mendicant. 


in succession also 
that his friends were heroes, 
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g up gambling practices for the sake of gaining wealth, so he had 
much more pleasant chat with them, and spent the da}- in amusement, and 
then seeing that the eastern quarter had adorned its face with the rising 
moon, as with an ornamental patch, he went from that garden with Aksha- 
kshapanaka and the other six to their dwelling. And while he was there 
with them, the rainy season arrived, seeming to announce with the roarings 
of its joyous clouds his recovery of his friend. And then the impetuous 
river there, named Yipasa, that flowed into the sea, was iilled with an influx 
of sea-water and began to flow backwards, and it deluged that shore with 
a great inundation, and then owing to the cessation of that influx,* it 
seemed to flow on again to the sea. Now at that time the sudden influx of 
soa-water brought in a groat Gsh, and on account of its unwieldy size it was 
stranded on the bank of the river. And the inhabitants, when they saw 
the fish stranded, ran forward with all kinds of weapons to kill it, and 
ripped open its stomach. And when its stomach was cut open, there came 
out of it alive a young Brahman; and the people, astonished at that strand 
sight, raised a shout.t . When Bhhnabhata heard that, he went there with 
hla . friends > and saw llis friend S'ankhadatta, who had just issued from the 
inside of the fish. So he ran and embraced him, and bedewed him with 
copious tears as if lie wished to wash off the evil smell ho had contracted 
by living in the gulf of the fish’s maw.J S'ankhadatta, for his part, having 
escaped that calamity, and haying found and embraced bis friend, went 
irom joy to joy. Then being questioned out of curiosity by Bliima- 
bhat'i. lie gave tbi- brief account of his adventures. 

“On that occasion, when I was swept out of your sight by the fore, of 
the waves of the Ganges, I was suddenly swallowed by a very lar-'e fish. 
Then I remained for a long time inside the capacious habitation °of Ids 
stomach, eating in my hunger his flesh, which I cut off with a knife To¬ 
day Providence somehow or other brought this fish here, and threw it up upon 
the bank, so that it was killed by these men and I was taken out of its 
stomach. I have seen again you and the light of the sun, the horizon has 
ben once more illuminated for me. This, my friend, is the story of my 
adventures, I know no more than this.” 

When S'ankhadatta said this, Bhhnabhata and all that were present 
, limed in astonishment, 44 To think that he should have been .swallowed 
in tin; Ganges by a fish, and that that fish should have got into the sea, 
and them that from the sea it should have been brought into the Vipasa, 


* I conjoeturo oyhapraMniyaiva. 

t Cp No. LXVI In the English Grata, page 298 of Henrtuge’H edition, and 
tlie aid of No. XII „f Ifj . See also Prym uni florin, 

Kyri.wh.? Miirrhon, pp. 8:; and 84. 

} Cp. Ody. y, flook IV, 141-412. 
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and that it should have been killed, and then that S'ankhadatta should 
have come out of it alive. Ah ! the way of fate is inscrutable, and wonder¬ 
ful are its works !’* While uttering such remarks with Akshakshapanaka 
and the others, Bbimabhata took S'ankhadatta to his own dwelling. And 
there in high delight he entertained with a bath, clothes, and other needful 
things, his friend, who had, as it were, been born a second time with tbo 
same body from the belly of a fish. 

And while Bbimabhata was living with him in that country, there 
came on there a festive, procession in honour of Vasuki the king of the 
snakes. In order to see it, the prince went, surrounded with his friends, 
to the temple of that chief of the snakes, where great crowds were assem¬ 
bling. He worshipped there in the temple, where his idol was, which was 
full of long wreaths* of flowers in form like serpents, and which therefore 
resembled the abyss of Patala, and then going in a southerly direction, he 
beheld a great lake sacred to \asuki, studded with red lotuses, resembling 
the concentrated gleams of the brilliance of the jewels on snakes’ crests ;j* 
and encircled with blue lotuses, which seemed like clouds of smoke from 
the fire of snake-poison ; overhung with trees, that seemed to be worshipping 
with their flowers blown down by the wind. When he saw it, he said to 
lumsclf in astonishment, “ Compared with this expanded lake, that sea 
from winch Vishnu carried off the goddess of Fortune, seems to me to he 
only worthy of neglect, for its fortune of beauty is not to be taken from 
it by anything else.J In the meanwhile he saw a maiden, who had come 
there to bathe, by. name Hansavali, the beautiful daughter of Chandr'- 
duya, king ot Lata, by Kuvalavavati; her mortal nature, which was con¬ 
cealed by ill her other members moulded like those of gods, was re\oalcd 
by the winking of her rolling eye. She hud ten million perfections dotting 
forlli from her flower-soft body, she was with her waist, that might bo 
spanned with the hand, a very bow of Cupid, and the moment sho lookeJ at 
Bbimabhata. bh<- pier ed him in lb*.* heart with fek dd< long arrows of bop 
and bewilders - him*§ JK too, who was a thief of the world’s beauty, 
entered by the oblique path of her eyes the tfco.suro-ehumber of' h i lu n.t, 
and robbed h r ut her self-control Then si sent secretly a t rmd worthy 
and discreet maid, and enquired trom his friends his name and redden 
And after she had bathed, she was taken back to her palace by her at¬ 
tendants, frequently turning round her face to fix her eyes on him. And 

♦ I read ddmubhik for dhdmabhih . 

f Bon fey (Panekctaritra, Yol I, p. 214, note,) traces this superstition through all 
countries. 

X This passage is a concatenation of puns. 

$ The whole piu-sugo is an elaborate pun. The lady is OOnij it. I to a bo\t. tho 
string of which vibrates in uke notches, and iko middle of which is hold in tho hand. 
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by bis friends, went to his dwelling, with 
faltering steps, foy be was entangled with the net which his beloved had 
ca^t over him. 

And immediately the princess Hansavali sent that maid to him as an 
ambassadress of love, with tho message for which he longed. The maid 
came up to him and said to him in secret, “ Prince, the princess Hansavali 
solicits you thus, c When you see me, who love you, being carried away by 
the stream of love, you should rescue me quickly, you should not remain 
indifferent upon the bank* ?” When Bhimabhata heard from the messen¬ 
ger the nectar of his beloved’s message, he was delighted at having his life 
aved, and said to her, f * I am in the current, I am not upon the bank ; 
does not my beloved know that ? But now, that I have obtained some 
hope to cling to,+ I will gladly do her bidding. I will this night 
come and wait upon her in her private apartments, and no one shall see me, 

1 sail enter oonoeale 1 by a charm.” When he said this to tho maid, she 
v. as pleased, and went and told it to Hansavali, and then she remained 
anxiously expecting an interview with him. 

And he, in the early part of the night, went adorned with heavenly 
ornaments, and making himself invisible by repeating forwards the charm 
bestowed on him by Ganga, entered her splendid chamber which she 
had previously cleared of attendant* In that el p which suggested 
thoughts of love, which was perfumed with aloes, and adorned with nose- 
gnys of flowers of five hues} arranged there, and which therefore resembled 
the garden of tho god of love, he beheld that lovely oue exhaling heavenly 
fragrance, like a blossom put forth by the creeper of the wonderful charm 
bestowed by Ganga. And then the handsome prince recited the charm 
backwards, and immediately became visible to that princess. When lie 
beheld her timidly trembling with a joyful agitation that made her hair stand 
on end, his ornaments immediately tinkled like musical instruments, and ho 
seemed to he dancing with joy to their music. And the maiden hid her 
face with the shame of love, and seemed to be asking her heart, that 
caused all that display of emotion, what she was to do now. Then 
JDhim. bhata said to her, “ Fair one, why do you allow your heart to c \liibit 
shame, though its feelings have been already revealed? It does not deny 
the tir ; besides how is it possible to conceal this trembling of 

t P,c limbs and this bursting boddice?” Then Bhimabhata with such words, 
and other loving persuasions, made the fair one forget, her modesty, and 
married her by tho Gandharva form of marriage. And after lie had spent 

• I read, with the MS. in tin Sanakl . ' a -Irutiwt 

antiffafya. 

t Ah a lifo-buoy to prevent lum from drowning 

} 'JLhuu must bo > roloi mu» U» tho live flowery arrow, ol tho god of hove. 
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that night with her, in sporting like a hee round the lotus of her mouth, 
he at last tore himself away, and saying, “ I will come again at night,” 
returned to his house. 

And when the chamberlains belonging to Hansavali entered her chain- 
ber the next morning, they saw that her lover had been with her. The 
end.' of her curls were disordered, she had marks of moist teeth and nails, 
and she seemed as if the god of Love had appeared in person and aflticted 
her with the wounds of all his arrows. They immediately went and re¬ 
ported the matter to the king, and he secretly appointed spies to watch at 
night. And Bhimabhata spent the day with his friends in their usual 
employments, and in the beginning of the niglit again repaired to the bower 
of bis beloved. When the spies saw that be had entered without being 
seen, by virtue of his charm, and discovered that he possessed supernatural 
powers, they went out, aud told the king, and he gave them this order, 

“ The being, who has Entered a well-guarded room without being seen, can¬ 
not be a mere man ; so bring him here that I may see what this means.« 
And say to him politely from me, 4 Why did you not openly ask me for my 
daughter ? Why did you make a secret of it ? For it is difficult to 
obtain a bridegroom for my daughter as accomplished as yourself.’ 

W hen the king had sent off the spies with this message, they went 
as he commanded, and stood at the door and • delivered this message 
to Bhimabhata. And the resolute prince, perceiving that the king had 
discovered him, answered them boldly from inside; (i Tell the king from 
me, that to-morrow I will enter his hall of audience, and tell him the 
[ ruth, for now’ it is the dead of night.” They then w'ent and gave this mess igo 
to llie J> iog and ho remained silent.” Aud in the morning Bhimabhata went to 
lvp/lh. hi- friends. And putting on a magnificent costume, hr wont whh 
tl o?c seven he roe to th o hall of king Chandriiditya. When the king saw 
his splendour, his resolutfe bearing and handsome appearance, ho received 
hitn kindly, and made him sit oil a throne equal to Ids uwti, and 1 hen his friend, 
the Brahman S'ankhndatta,said to the king, 44 King, thi o the .-on of Igr - 
I’h.qatln l.ing of i.YidKt, Bhimabhata by name ; his might is irm-i -tihle on 
account of the wonderful power of the charm which he purr And ho 

baa come here to sue for the hand of your daughter.” When the k&g 
hoard that, ho remembered the occurrence of the night, and seeing that lie 
was a suitable 'match for bis daughter, he exclaimed, “ J am fortunate in¬ 
deed,” and accepted the proposal. And after he had made $•, len d d pre¬ 
paration's for the marriage, he bestowed his daughter Hansavali on Blmna- 
bh&U with lnuch* wealth. Then Bhimabhata, having obtained many ele¬ 
phants, horses, and villages, remained there in great comforts possessed of 
Haus&t&li and the goddess of Fortune. And in a few day ; Ins father-in- 
law gave him that kingdom of Lata, and, being childless ami old, retired to 


tiieUorest. Then the successful Bliimabhata, having obtained that kingdom, 
ruled it admirably with the help of those seven heroes, Chandradatta and 
the others. 

Then, in the course of some days, he heard from his spies, that his 
father king Ugrabhata had gone to Prayaga and died there; and that, 
when he was intent on death, he had anointed his youngest son Satnara- 
hhata, the son of the dancing-girl, king of Kadha. Then ho mourned for 
hi.- father, and performed his funeral ceremonies, and sent a messenger to 
that Samarabhata with a letter. And in the letter, he sent the following 
message to the pretender who was treating him unjustly, “ Foolish son of a 
dancing-girl, what business have you to sit on my father’s throne, for it be¬ 
longs to me, though I have this kingdom of Lata; so you must not ascend it.” 
And the messenger went, and after announcing himself, delivered the letter 
to that Samarabhata, when he was in the hall of assembly. And when 
Samarabhata read this letter of such an import, under his brother’s sign 
manual, be was angry, and answered, “This baseless presumption is becom- 
mg in this ill-conducted man, who was long ago banished by my father 
from the country, because he was not fit to remain in it. Even the jackal 
apes the lion, when he is comfortably ensconced in his native cavern, but 
when ho comes within view of the lion, he is discovered to be only a 
jackal.” Such was the answer he roared forth, and he wrote to the same 
f-ffect in a letter, and sent his return-messenger to carry it to Bhlnia- 
bliata. 

So the return-messenger went, and gave, when introduced by the 
warder, that letter to the king of Lata. And when Bliimabhata had read 
that letter, he laughed loudly, and said to the return-messenger of his 
brother —“ Go, messenger, and tell that dancing-girl’s son from me, ‘ On 
that former occasion when you tried to seize the horse, J. saved you from 
S'ankhadatta, because you were a child and dear to my father, but I will 
do longer endure your insolence. I will certainly send you to my father 
who is so fond of you. Make ready, and know that in a few days I shall 
have arrived/ ” With these words he dismissed the messenger, and then 
Li* began his expedition. When that moon of kings, glorious in his magni¬ 
fies noe, # mounted his elephant which resembled a bill, tho great sea of his 
army was agitated and surged up with a roar, aud the horizon was filled 
with innumerable feudal chiefs and princes arrived for war,+ and setting 
out with their forces; and the earth, swiftly trampled by tho elephants 
and harses trooping along in great numbers, groaned on t trembled under 
tho* weio. < Ig alcffc open. In this fashion Bninuibb 

marched and came near It del lid, eclipsing the light of the sun in the heaven* 
with the cloud- of dust raised by his army. 

* When applied to tho moon., it mcaUB *' glorious in its rising. 

t boiitlingk mid Roth give nj'tt. ijtkhya as ubttz*ihluj (/). 
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In the meanwhile king Samarabhata heard of it, and became indig¬ 
nant ; and armed himself, and went out with his army to meet him in 
battle. And those two armies met, like the eastern and western seas, and 
a great battle took place between the heroes on both sides, awful as the 
destruction of the world. Then the fire, produced by the loud clashing of 
swords, which seemed as if it had been kindled by the gnashing of the 
teeth of the angry god of Death, hid the sky; and javelins flew with 
their long points resembling eyelashes, and seemed like the glances of the 
nvm phs of heaven, as they gazed on the warriors. Then the field of battle 
appeared like a stage ; its canopy was dust, its music was the shouting of 
the army, and its dancers palpitating trunks. And a furious* torrent of 
blood, sweeping along beads, and garlanded with trunks, carried off all 
living creatures, like the night of destruction at the end of the world. 

But the archer JBhxmabhata soon routed tlie army of bis enemies, by 
means of a combined attack of the mighty warriors S'ankhadatta, and 
Aksbakslmpanaka, and Chandabhujang a and his fellows, skilled in wrest¬ 
ling, resembling impetuous elephants And Samarabhata was furious, 
when his army was routed, and he dashed forward on his chariot, and 
began to churn the sea of battle, as Mount Mandara churned the ocean.t 
Then Bbimabhata, who was mounted on an elephant, attacked him, and 
cut his bow in two with bis arrows, and also killed all the four horses of 
his chariot. Then Samarabhata, being prevented from using his chariot,, 
ran and struck with a javelin on the forehead the splendid elephant of 
Bbimabhata, and the elephant, as soon as it was struck, fell dead on the 
ground. Then both of them, being deprived of their means of conveyance, 
bad to fight on foot. And the two angry kings, armed with sword and 
shield, engaged in single combat. But Bhimabhata, though he ini;hf 
have made himself invisible by means of his charm, anti killed him, 

out of a regard for fairness, would not kill his enemy in that way. L ut 
being a skilful swordsman, ho contended against him in open tight, and cut 
off with his word the lu id of that soil of the dancing-girl. 

Ami when that Samarabhata was slain with his soldiers, and the bands 
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ather s ministers, who loved his good qualities. And then ho honoured all 
Lis subjects, who made high festival; and on a lucky day he gave to S'an- 
khadatta the kingdom of Lata. And he sent him to the territory of Lata, 
escorted by a force composed of natives of that country ; and he gave 
vi lages and wealth to Akshakshapanaka and his fellows, and lie remained 
surrounded by them, ruling his ancestral realm, with that queen Hansavali, 
the daughter of the king of Lata. And, in course of time, he conquered 
ic eaith, and carried off the daughters of kings, and became exclusively 
addicted to the enjoyment of their society. And he devolved his duties 
on bis ministers, and amused himself with the women of his harem, and 
nevei lett its precincts, being engrossed with drinking and other vices. 

I hen one day, the hermit Uttanka came of his own accord to visit 

aS ’ J im ° ° £ accom l )lishmeut the previous decree of 

&. a. And when the hermit came to the door, the king, bain- blinded 

with passion, intoxication, and the pride of sovereignty, would not listen, 

though the warders announced his arrival. Then the hermit was amu-y 
and denounced this curse on the king, “ 0 man blinded with intoxication 
jou shall fall from your throne, and become a wild elephant.” When the 
king heard that, fear dispelled his intoxication, and he went out, and pros, 
ti.diu,, lmnscL at the foot of the hermit, began to appease him with 
nimble words. Then the anger of the great sage was calmed, and he said 
j , ’ , K,n S> 3 0u nnut become an elephant, that decree cannot be alter- 
" : , " ,enyou 8b * 11 havo r'-dieved a minister of Mngaiikadntta’a named 

Prachundasakti, alllicted with the curse of a Nag a and blinded, who'shall 
tt* nod shall tell him your story, you shall 1 red 

irom this cur.se ; and you shall return to the state of a Gandharva, as S i v . 
foretold to you, and then that guest of yours shall recover the use of his 
eyes.” , When the hermit Uttanka lmd said this, he returned as he came 
and Bhimabhata was hurled from his throne, and became an elephant. ’ 
“So know, my friend, that I am that very Bhimahhata, become an 
elephant, and you are Pracbanda&ikti; I know that my curse is now at an 
end. W hen Bhiniahhapi had said this, he abandoned the form of an 
elephant, and at once became a Gandharva of heavenly might. And imme¬ 
diately Pruchandasakti recovered, to his intense delight, the use of his eyes, 
and looked upon that Gandharva there. And in the meanwhile the discreet 
ilrigdnkudatta, who had heard their conversation from the bower of 
creepers, with lib other ministers, having discovered that it was indeed lii 3 
friend, rushed quickly and impetuously forth, and throw bis arms round 
the neck of his minister Prachandusakti. And Pr.iclmndasakti looked at 
Liin, and feeling as if his body had been irrigated with a sudden Hood of 
nectar, immediately embraced the feet of his lord. 

Lheu the Gandharva ilhiinnhlialu comforted those two, who were 
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weeping, both deeply moved at being reunited after so long a separation. 
And Mrigankadatta, bowing, said to that Gandharva, “ That I have 
recovered this friend of mine, and that lie has recovered his eyesight, is all 
due to your wondrous might. Honour to you !” When the Gandharva 
heard that, bo said to that prince, “ You shall soon recover all your other 
ministers, and obtain S'asankavati as a wife, and become king of the whole 
earth. So you must not lose heart. Now, auspicious one, I depart, but 
I will appear to you when you think of me.” 

When the matchless chief of the Gandharvas had said this to the 
prince, and so testified his friendship for him, as his curse was at an end, 
and he had obtained prosperous felicity, he flew up swiftly into the sky, 
making the whole air resound with the tinkling of his beautiful bracelet 
and necklace. 

And Mrigankadatta, having recovered Prachandaiakti, and so regained 
his spirits, spent that day in the wood, accompanied by his ministers. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


Victory to Gano4a, who, when dancing, makes a shower of stars, 
resembling a rain of flowers, fall from the sky, by a blow of Ins trunk! 

Then Mrigankadatta, having passed that night, set out in the morning 
from that wood, together with Pracha\i<jasakti and his other affectionate 
ministers, making for XJjjayini in order i <> gain S'asankavati, and looking 
out for the rest of his ministers. 

And as ho was going along on his way, he saw his minister Vikrama- 


k osar in being carried through the air by a hideously deformed man. And 
-while he was eagerly pointing him out to his other ministers, that minis !«t 


alighted from the air near him. And quickly dismounting from fho 
shoulder of that man, he came up and embraced the feet of Mrig inkndnt l;n, 
with ' ' W. Ami th¬ 

in return, and so did his ministers, one after another, and then Vikraum- 
kesnrin dismissed that man. saying, “ Come to me, when I think of vou. * 
Then Mrigankadatta out of curiosity asked Vikramakesarin for the story of 
bis adventures, and be sat down in the forest and related them. 



When I had boon separated 
from you on that occasion by the 
»Tim it. for tnnnv days in search of vou, 
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having formed this intention, I set out for that city. And in course of 

STirt 4 , a i 17 T ifc ’ named B^^bala, and there I sat down on 
the bank of a lake at the foot of a tree. There au old Brahman, afflicted 

Ice mwfo'l ’ Cara ° UP t0 mC a,ld S3id ’ “ Eise U P from 

and I am Jo7 a°k "IT' i™ 7 fate ’ For t,10re is a great serpent here, 
ami I am so tortured by the bite which he has given me, that I am now 

ocl him oit 7“ mJ “ tldS lake ’” WbCn hG Said tK I dissuad- 
counto racted°t 1 °°7T7lx ^ suicide, and I then and there 

Then the P f ° P ° is0n by my knowledge of antidotes, 

wide Jtorv of m iT" 7*7’ ^ ^ due P 0,iteQess > «*ed me the 
-You have tod/^ ’! 7°* * W tb * facts > to me kindly, 

VetdL w uch I fnrf 7 S ° reCeh ' e ’ 1,Cr °’ tb “ Charin for mastering 

V etalas, which I inherited from my father. For it is suitable to you who 

witTn£ P men I? \*7 ’ c<mW a feeble creat ™> do 

W tb ' Ue “ 1 heard tl,at > f answered that noble Brahman - What 

y.'j JL 1 7 f ° f V r tiUas * ^ I - separated from . t 

U b(i " 7, ’ 7° h6ard tbat > bu lau « hed > a »d went on to say’ to me ‘‘Do 

iou nou know that you can obtain from a Vetala all that vou desire ? 

V "t g , J ° btain ° f °' d time the sovereignty of the 

ai i.uas by the favour of a Vetala ? Listen now, 1 will tell you his 

Btorv in nrnnf nF if. »» ’ lLLi J ou 1113 


ntory in proof of it, 

Jl'Vt heyinjt the Id/ of the 25 of a 
Jhr.i'jn* (Vft'Ua-hinch, ruitintilMj 


On the banks of the Godavari 

*» **z - *«■»* 

“ ° f ' «q<«l t» In.l™ in might. Ever, d»v whsn u ' 

h.h.11 of r di T , . ..„J s,h 

b„n h,. respects, »nd presented him with . fruit. And ever, dav tL Zi 
as soon as he reeved the fruit, gave it into the hand of the sujerimtat of 
1.1, treasury who was near him. In this way ten year, passed, hut one day. 
when the mendicant had left the hall of audience, after giving the fruit to 
the king, the king gave it to a young pet monkey, that had escaped from 
the hands of its keepers, and happened to enter there. While the monkey 
was eating that fruit, it burst open, and there came out of it a splendid 

« The Mongolian form of these stories is to bo found in Sagas from tho Far East. 
Work appears to bo based upon a translation ma.lo by Jul- from tho Culrnm k 
.mi uago. Oostorloy, in his German version of those toh. . tolls us that Jul g ‘ a transD- 
ion appeared in Lsipsag In the year 18M no let th. title of •• The t - ... tl < Si 
kur. UesterUy menUons u Sanskrit reduction of tho tab s, attribute,! to S'.vaddsa, 

rr C r 'Tf 1 “« \ “ 7 Kath;5r,m ' M 1,0 lll w .. ■ i ■ ml version tianel u. ,t 

into r.,*hsh by Babmgton nndor the title of V.tila Cudai; two T.-lugu vorrions, a 

S n r m r W0,| - k “° Wn version, a Bengali version W1 upon Iho 

■UiiuiJ, and n CanareBo version. 
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priceless jewel. When the king saw that, he took up the jewel, and asked 
the treasurer the following question, “ Where have you # put all those fruits 
which I have be.en in the habit of handing over to you, after they were 
given to me by the mendicant ?” When the superintendent of the treasury 
heard that, he was full of fear, and he said to the king, “ I used to throw 
them into the treasury from the window* without opening the door ; if yoiyr 
Majesty orders me, I will open it and look for them.” When the treasurer 
said 'this, the king gave him leave to do so, and he went away, and soon 
returned, and said to the king “ I see that those fruits have all rotted away 
, in the treasury, and I also sec that there is a heap of jewels there resplen¬ 
dent with radiant gleams.” 

When the king heard it, he was pleased, and gave those jewels to the 
•' ' , treasurer, and the next day he said to the mendicant, who came as before, 

' ■ “ Mendicant, why do you court me every day with great expenditure of 

wealth ? I will not take your fruit to-day until you tell me.” When the 
• king said this, the mendicant said to him in private, “ I have an incantation 
to pci form which icquires the aid of a bravo man, X request, hero, that you 
will assist me in it.” When the king heard that, he consented and promised 
him that he would do so. Then the mendicant was pleased and he went 
on to say to that king, “ Then I shall be waiting for you at night-fall in 
the approaching black fortnight, in the great cemetery hero, under the 
shade of a banyan- tree, and you must come to mo there. The king said - 
“ \\ ell ! J will do so.” And tho mendicant Ksluintisila roturned delighted 
to his own dwelling. 

r ihen tho heroic monarch, as soon as he had got into the black fort¬ 
night, remembered the request of the mendicant, which he had promised 
to accomplish for him, and as soon as night came, he enveloped his head 
in a black cloth, and left tho palace unperceived, sword in hand, and went 
fearlessly to the cemetery. It was obscured by a dense and terrible pull of 
.rkness, and its aspect was rendered awful by the ghastly flames from the 
burning of thy funeral pyres,and it produced honor by the bone-, skeletons, 
and skulls of men that appeared in rt. In it wore pre ent formniahlo 
llhutas and Vetalas, joyfully engaged in their horrible nativity, and it v\as 
alive with tho loud yells of jackals, * so that it teemed like n second my steri¬ 
ous tremendous form of JJhairava. And after lie lmd searched about in it. ho 
found that mendicant under a banyan-tree, engaged in making a circlo 
and he went up to him and said, “ Here I am arrived, mendicant; toll me, 
what can I doctor you?” 

When the mendicant heard that, and saw the king, ho was delighted, 

♦ Here there is probably a pun. The word translated “jackd” al*o means tho 
god Siva. Bhairuvu ifi a Ibrrn of S'iva. 
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nd said to him—“King, if I have found favour in your eyes, go alone a 
long way from here towards the south, and you will find an ahka- tree. 


On it there is a dead man hanging up; go and bring him here ; assist mo 
in this matter, hero.’" As soon as the brave king, who was faithful to his 
promise, heard this, he said, “ I will do so,” and went towards the south. 
And after he had gone some way in that direction, along a path revealed by the 
l-.glit of the flaming pyres, he reached with difficulty in the darkness that asoka- 
tree; the tree was scorched with the smoke of funeral pyres, and smelt of raw 
.desk, and looked like a Bhuta, and he saw the corpse hanging on its trunk, 
' Vl - ie 011 the shoulder of a demon. So he climbed up, aud cutting the 


string which held it, flung it to the ground. And the moment it was 


filing down, it cried out, as if in pain. Then the king, supposing it was 
alive, came down and rubbed its body out of compassion ; that made the 
corpse utter a loud demoniac laugh. Then the king knew that it was 
possessed by a Vetala, and said without flinching, “ Why do you laugh ? 
Come, let us go off.” And immediately he missed from the ground°tho 
corpse possessed by the Vetala, and perceived that it was once more sus¬ 
pended on that very tree. Then he climbed up again and brought it down, 
for the heart of heroes is a gem more impenetrable than adamant. Then 
king Trivikranasena threw the corpse possessed by a Vetala ovei his 
shoulder, and proceeded to go off with it, in silence. " And as be was going 
along, the Vetala in the corpse that was on his shoulder said tp him, 
“ King, I will tell you a story to beguile the way, listen.” 

Story of tin prince, who was helped to There is a city named Varanasi 

a wife by the son of his father's minister* which is the dwelling- place of Siva, 

inhabited by holy beings, and thus res. plate ui of mount KaiMsa. 

The river Ganges, ever full of water, Hows near it, and appears as if it were the 
necklace ever resting on its neck ; in that city there lived of old time a 
king named Pratapamukuta, who consumed the families of his enemies 
with his valour, as the fire consumes the forest. He had a son named 
Vajramukuta, who dashed the god of love’s pride in his beauty, and his 
(Btoeaues’ confidence in their valour. And that prince had i . named 

Jluddbisaiira, whom he valued more than his life, the sagacious son of a 


minister. 

Once on a time that prince was amusing himself with that friend, and 
his excessive devotion to the chan * made him travel a long distance. As 
ho was cutting off the long-manedf heads of lions with his arrows, as it 
were the ehowrics that represented the glory of their valour, lie entered a 
It seemed like the chosen homo <-f love, with singing cuckoos 


great forest. 


♦ This story is the 27th in Miss Blokes’n colli oti<»n. 

+ X read *«(ufaui t which f liml in tliu Sanskrit Collogn MS., inrt* i*.l of sajJItini, 
Tho nusUko may huvo orison from the blending of two reading.'* $a(dlani and/uftf/Jun 
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for bards,fanned by trees with their clusters of blossoms, waving like ehowries. 

In it be and the minister’s son saw a great lake, looking like a second sea, the 
birthplace of lotuses* of various colours; and in that pool of gods there 
was seen b} r him a maiden of heavenly appearance, who had come there 
with her attendants to bathe. She seemed to fill the splendid tank with 
the flood of her beauty, and with her glances to create in it a new forest 
of blue lotuses. With her face, that surpassed the moon in beauty, she seemed 
to put to shame the white lotuses, and she at once captivated with it the heart 
of that prince. The youth too, in the same way, took with a glance such com¬ 
plete possession of her eyes, that she did not regard her own modesty or 
even her ornaments. And as he was looking at her with his attendants, 
and wondering who she was, she made, under pretence of pastime, a sign 
to tell him her country and other particulars about her. She took a lotus 
from her garland of flowers, and put it in her ear, and she remained for a 
long time twisting it into the form of an ornament called dantapatra or 
tooth-leaf, and then she took another lotus and placed it on her head, and 
she laid her hand significantly upon her heart. The prince did not at that 
time understand those signs, but bis sagacious friend the minister’s son - 
did understand them. The maiden soon departed, being led away from 
that place by her attendants, and when she had reached her own house, 
she flung herself down on a sofa, but her heart remained with that prince, 
to justify the sign she had made. 

The prince, for his part, when without her, was like a Vidyadhara who 
has lost his magic knowledge, and, returning to his own city, he fell into 
a miserable condition. And one day the minister’s son questioned him in 
private, speaking of that beauty as easy to obtain, whereupon he lost his 
self-command and exclaimed, “ How is she to be obtained, when neither 
her name, nor her village, nor her origin is known? So why do you flu ¬ 
me false comfort ?” When the prince said this to the minister’s son, li : 
answered, u What! did you not see, what she told you by her signs? J»y 
placing the lotus in her ear, site meant to -ay this, 4 I live in realm f 
king Karnotpalu.’ 13y making it into the tooth-leaf ornament she meant 
to say, 4 Know that I um the daughter of a dentistf there.* By lining up 
the lotus .'.lie let you know her name yv.u- i’adinavati ; and by placing her 
hand on her heart she told you that it was yours. Now there is a king 


* In thin there is a pun; tliu word translated “ lotus” may also refer to Lah-hmi the 
wife of Vishnu. 

f Pandit S'yanii Chilian Mukhopndbyaya thinks that the w-ml 
must mean dentist:” the Petersburg lexicographers taku^it to mum, “ft ^>ukvr in 
ivory.” His name bangramavardhana has a warlike sound. Pandit Mahe>.\ Ciuudra 
Nvaurnitnu thinks that dantaghd(a is a proper name. If so, tangrch^vuidh.ui t 
moan prime minister. 
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led Karnotpala in the country of Ivalinga; he has a favourite courtier, a 
great dentist named Sangramavardhana, and he has a daughter named 
Padmavati, the pearl of the three worlds, whom he values more than his life. 
All this I knew from the talk of the people, and so I understood her signs, 
wbicn were meant to tell her country and the other particulars about her.* 
v» hen that prince had been told all this by the minister’s son, he was 
pleased with that intelligent mar., and rejoiced, as he had now got an 
oppi ntunity of attaining his object, and, after he had deliberated with him, 
be set out with him from his palace on the pretence of hunting, but really 
m Search of his beloved, and went .again in that direction. And on the 
way he managed to give his retinue the slip by the speed of bis swift 
horse, and he went to the country of Kalinga accompanied by the minis¬ 
ter s son only. There they reached the city of king Karnotpala, and 
searched tor and found the palace of that dentist, and the prince and the 
minister’s son entered the house of an'old w.oman, who lived near there, 
to lodge. 1 lie minister’s son gave their horses water and fodder, and placed 
them there in concealment, and then said to that old woman in the presence of 
the prince, “ Do you know, mother, a dentist named Sangramavardhana P” 
When the old woman heard that, she said to him courteously “ I know 
him well; I was his nurse, and he has now made me attend upon his 
daughter as a duenna; hut I never go thereat present, as I have been 
deprived of my clothes, for my wicked son, who is a gambler, takes away 
my clothes as soon as he sees them.” When the minister’s son heard this 
he was delighted, and ho gratified the old woman with the gift of his upper 
garment and other presents, and went on to say to her, “ You are a mother 
tOrtis, so do wliat we request you to do in secret ; go .to that Padmavati 
the daughter of the dentist, and say to her, ‘ The prince, whom you 
saw at the lake, has come here, and out of love he lias sent me to tell you.’ ” 
When the old woman heard this, she consented, being won over by the 
presents, and went to Padmavati, and came back in a moment. And when 
the prince and the minister’s son questioned her, she said to them, “ I 
went and told her secretly that you had come. When she heard that, she 
scolded me, and struck me on both cheeks with her two hands smeared 
with caw piior. So I have come bac k weeping,' distressed at the insult. 

S o her*-, my children, these marks of her lingers on my face.” 

When she said thin, the prince was despondent, as he despaired of 
attaining his object, hut tj lOtie minister’s son said to him in private, 

. * Cp. tho way in which Pushpudanta’g preceptor gursses the riddle in page 4 l of 

Vol I of thin work; so Prrnco ] van is aesisW by liiy tutor Katomfi in the story of “ Thu 
Wind Man. and tho Cripple,Ralston’.^ Russian Folk-Talcs, p. 240. Couipmo also tho 
fctoiy of Azr.;z and Azuczeh in Lane's Arabian Nights. Vol. T, particularly page 4S-4. 
Thu rapid manner, in which ilio hero and heroine f ill in love in th so .-dories, is quilo 
• ii tho style of Greek romances. Soo Rohde, J>er tdnoehijv. ho Roman, p. 118. 
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u Do not despond, for by keeping her own counsel and scolding the ol 
woman, and striking her on the face with her ten fingers white with 
camphor, she meant to say, ‘Wait for these remaining ten moonlight 
nights of the white fortnight, for they are unfavourable to an interview.’ ” 
After the minister’s son bad comforted the prince with these words, 
he went and sold secretly in the market some gold, which he lmd about 
him, and made that old woman prepare a splendid meal, and then tlioe two 
ate it with that m. After the minister’s son had spent ten days in 

this fashion, ho again sent the old woman to Padmavati, to see how 
matters stood. And she, being fond of delicious food, liquor, and other 
enjoyments of the kind, went again to the dwelling-house of Padmavati, to 
please her guests, and returned and said to them, “ I went there to-day 
aud remained silent, but she of her own accord taunted me with that 
crime of having brought your message, and again struck me here on the 
breast with three fingers dipped in red dye, so I have returned here 
thus marked by her.” When the minister’s son heard this, he said, of his 
own accord, to the prince, “ Do not entertain any despondent notions, for 
by placing the impression of her three fingers marked with red dye on this 
woman’s heart, she meant to say ; ‘ I cannot receive you for three nights.’ ” 
When the minister’s son -had said this to the prince, he waited till 
three days had passed, and again sent the old woman to Padmavati. She 
wont to her palace, aud Padmavati honoured her and gave her food, and 
lovingly entertained her that day with wine and other enjoyments. And 
in the evening, when the old woman wished to go back to her house, ther 0 
arose outside a terrible tumult. Then the people were heard exclaiming, 
“Alas! Alas! a mad elephant has escaped from the post to which lie was 
tied, and is rushing about, trampling men to death.” Then Padmavati 
said to that old woman, “ You must not by' the public road, whkh i; 
rendered unsafe by the elephant, so we will put you . n a seat, with a >] • 
fastened to it to support ii and let you down by this broad window hero into 
the garden of the house, there you must get up a tree and crus this v.vlf, 
and then let yourself down by another tree and go to your own house.'' 
After she bad said this, she had the ol.l woman let down troiu the window 
by her maid into the garden, by’ means of that scat, with a rope fa-u.ened tu 
it. She went by the way pointed out to her, and related the who! ntorv, 
exactly as it happened, to the prince and the minister’s son. Then tho 
minister’s son said to the prince, “ Your desire is accomplished, for she has 
tihewn you by au artifice the way you should take j so go there this wry 
day, as soon as evening sets m, and by this way enter the palaeo of your 
beloved.” 

When tbe minister’s son said this, tbe prince went with him into the 
garden, by the way over the wall pointed out by tbe old woman. There 
81 
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saw tlmt rope hanging down with the seat, and at the top of it were 
some maids, who seemed to be looking out for Ids arrival. So he got on 
to the seat, and the moment those female servants saw 1dm, they pulled 
him up with the rope, and he entered the presence of- Ids beloved through 

, f.*™ °'J' , ^ ll0n ll0 entered, the minister’s son returned to his 
-odg.n And when the prince entered, he beheld that Padmavati with a 
t;,ce like a full moon, shedding forth beauty like beams, like the night of 
tie full moon remaining concealed through fear of the black fortnight. 
As soon as she saw him, she rose up boldly, and welcomed him with affec- 

raC m. and u ther . endearment8 natural in one who had waited for 
, ^ . ' en the P nuce married that fair one by the Gandliarva 

dl hiS Wi8h6S bdng -w fulfilled, remained with 

atl . L1 . ^ 11,1(1111 C(1 w, th her some days, he said to her one night, “ My 
friend ll ,,,,, 8 *6« came with me and is staying her*, ah - he £ imw left 
a.,me m the house of your duenna; I must go and pay him a visit 
bur one and then i will return to you.” When the cunning Padmavati 
heard that, she said to her lover, “GW now, my husband, I have a 
question - to ask you ; did you guess the meaning of those signs which 
mu e., oi was i lat friend oi: yours the minister’s son?” When 

11 (f'l f 1 f l ' nU 7i Saklt0 hCr ’ ^ dkl oot guess anything at all, 
hut that friend of mine, the minister’s son, who is distinguished for super 
human insight, gu - od it nil, and told it to mo.” When Ll, . fl ; 

h6ard tlliH ’ 8,10 refleoted < to him, “Then you have a-ted wronX 

in not telling me about him before. Since he is your friend ho i, ll 
brother, aud I must always honour him before all others with < rift * „f 
bad and other luxuries.” When she had dismissed him with thesedvords 
the prince left the palace at night by the way by which he came and* 
returned to his friend. And in the course of conversation he told ’him 
that he had told his beloved how he guessed the meaning of the signs which 
she made. But the minister’s son did not approve of this proceeding on 
bis part, considering it imprudent. And so the day dawned on them 
converging. 

Thou, as they were again talking together after the termination of the 
morning prayer, the confidante of Padmavati came in with betel and 
cooked food in her hand. She asked after the health of the minister’s 
son, a. 1 rift ,.t giving him the dainties, in order by an artifice to prevent 
the prince frefin eating any of them, .die said, in the course of conversation, 
tout her mi dress was awaiting bin arrival to feist and spend the day with 
her, aud immediately she departed unobserved. Th-m the mini.-ter's sou 
said i 0 tho prince ; ** Now observe, prince, 1 will si i something 

wonderful. 1 hereupon he gave that cooked food to a dog to cat, and 
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the dog, as soon as he had eaten it, fell dead upon the spot. When the 
prince saw that, he said to the minister’s son, “ What is the meaning o£ 
this marvel ?” And he answered him, “ The truth is that the lady has found 
out that I am intelligent, by the fact that I guessed the meaning of lier 
signs, and so she has sent me this poisoned food in order to kill me, for 
she is deeply in love with you, and thinks that you, prince, will never be 
exclusively devoted to her while I am alive, but being under my influence, 
will perhaps leave her, and go to your own city. So give up the idea of 
bein-j; angry with her, persuade the high-spirited woman to leave her 
relations, and I will invent and tell you an artifice for carrying her off.’* 

When the minister’s son had said this, the prince said to him, “ You 
are rightly named Buddhisarira as being an incarnation of wisdom and 
at the very moment that he was thus praising him, there was suddenly 
heard outside a general cry from the sorrowing multitude, “ Alas ! Alas ! 
the king’s infant son is dead.” The minister’s son was much delighted at 
hearing this, and he said to the prince, “ Kepair now to Padm&vati’s palace 
at night, and there make her drink so much, that she shall be senseless 
and motionless with intoxication, and apparently dead. And when she 
is asleep, make a mark on her hip with a red hot iron spike, and take away 
till her ornaments, and return by letting yourself down from the window 
by a ropo ; and after that I will take steps to make everything turn out 
prosperously.” When the minister’s son had said this, he had a three- 
pronged spike made, with points like the bristles of a boar, and gave it to the 
prince. And the prince tool: in Lis hand that weapon which resembled the 
crooked hard hearts of his beloved and of his friend, whieli were firm as 
black iron; and saying, “ I will do as you direct,” went at night to the 
palace of Padmavati as before, for princes should never hesitate about 
follo wing the advice of an excellent minister. There he made iiis beloved 
helpless with drink, and marked her on the hip with the spike, and took 
. away her ornaments, and then he returned to that friend of his. And he 
shewed him the ornaments and told him what he had done. Then tlio 
minister’s son considered his design ah good as accomplished. 

And the it'xi inornimr the minister’s son went to the corn- l< ry. and 
promptly disguised himself as an ascetic, and lie made the prince assume 
t] lc guise of a disciple. And ho said to him, “ Go and take the pearl 
necklace which is part of this set of ornaments, and pretend to try to sell 
it in the market, hut put a high price on it, that no one may be willing 
to buy it, and that every one may see it being carried about, and if the 
police here should arrest you, say intrepidly, “ My spiritual preceptor gave 
it me to sell.” 

When the minister’s son had sent off the prince on this errand, ho 
went and wandered about in the market-place, publicly showing the nook- 
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acc. Anil while lie was thus engaged, he was seen and arrested by the 
police, who were on the lookout for thieves, as information had been given 
about the robbery of the dentist’s daughter. And they immediately took 
him to the chief magistrate of the town ; and he, seeing that he was dressed 
a- un ascetic, said to him courteously, “ Reverend sir, where did you get 
this necklace oi pearls which was lost in this city, for the ornaments of 
the dentist’s daughter were stolen during the night ?” When the prince, 
•who was disguised as an ascetic, heard this, he said, “ My spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor gave it me; come and question him.” Then the magistrate of 
the city came to the minister’s son, and bowed, and said to him, “ Reverend 
,ir, where did you get this pearl necklace that is in the possession 
of your pup»?” When the cunning fellow heard that, he took him 
aside and said “ I am an ascetic, in the habit of wandering perpe¬ 
tually backwards and forwards in the forests. As chance would have 
it 1 armed here and as I was m the cemetery at night, I saw a band of 
vAches collected from different quarters. And one of them brought the 
prince, with the lotus of bis heart laid bare, and offered him to Bhairava. 

* , the W,tc1 '’ Wh ° p0SSCHHe<1 S reat Powers of delusion, being drunk, tried 
to take away my rosary, while i was reciting my prayers, making horrible 
contortions With her face And as she carried the attempt too far, 1 got 
angry, and heating with a charm the prongs of my trident, I marked her 
on he loins. And then I took this necklace from her neck. And now I 
ini-. Hull this necklace, as ll does not suit an ascetic.” 

Wh * n 9* m ' he went and inform, .1 th, Ufa 

V.,.vn tli.. kmg heard it, he concluded that that was the pearl necklace 
which had been lost, and lie sent a trustworthy old woman to see if the 
dentist's daughter was really marked with a trident on the loins The 
old woman came back and said that the mark could be clearly seen 
Then the king made up his mind that she was a witch, and had reallv 
destroyed his child. So he went in person to that minister’s son, who was 
personating an ascetic, and asked him how he ought to punish Padnuivati • 
and by his advico be ordered her to be banished from the city, though her 
parents lamented over her. And when she was banished, and was li ft iu 
the fmest. though naked, she did not abandon the body, snpj d it 

was all an artifice devised by the minister’s son. And in the evening the 
minister’* son and the prince, who had abandoned the dress of ascetics, and 
were mounted on their horses, Came Upon her lamenting. And thev cons 
soled her, and mounted hor upon a horse, and took her to their own kingdom, 
i here the pi'iin e li\ 1 happily wit her. But. the dentist, supposing that 
l.w daughter had bean devoured by wild beasts in the ibi-ed, died of j 
and iiia wife followed him* 
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When the Votala had said this, he went on to saj to the king, " Now* 

I have a doubt about this story, resolve it for me ; Was the minister’s son 
guilty of the death of this married couple, or the prince, or Padmavati ? 
Tell me, for you are the chief of sages. And if, king, you do not toll me 
the truth, though you know it, this head of yours shall certainly split in a 
hundred pieces.” 

When the Yetala said this, the king, who discerned the truth, out of 
fear of being cursed, gave him this answer—“ O thou skilled in magic 
arts, what difficulty is there about it ? Why, none of the three was in fault, 
but the whole of the guilt attaches to king Karnotpala.” The Yetala then 
said, “ Why, what did the king do ? Those three were instrumental in the 
matter. Are the crows in fault when the 9wans eat the rice r 5 ” Then the 
king said, “ Indeed no one of the three was in fault, for the minister’s son 
committed no crime, as he was forwarding his master’s interests, and 
Padmavati and the prince, being burnt with the fire of the arrows of the 
god of Love, and being therefore undiscerning and ignorant, were not to 
blame, as they were intent on their own object. But the king Karnotpala, 
as being untaught in treatises of policy, and not investigating by means of 
spies the true state of affairs even among his own subjects, and not com¬ 
prehending the l l icks of rogues, and inexperienced in interpreting gestures 
and other external indications, is to be considered guilty, on account of the 
indiscreet step which he took.” 

When the Yetala, who was in the corpse, heard this, as the king by 
giving this correct answer had broken his silence, he immediately left his 
shoulder, and went somewhere uuobserved by the force of ins magic power, 
in order to test his persistence ; and tL id king at once determined 

to recover him. 

Note. 

An account of tho various f>>rms of th«* introduction to tin* XXV Tulra of a Dom bn 
will 1" found in (>• ' rhy’* German translation ■<>' Iho llaitul Pn hi i. Th> Hindi 

youn 

or Kulolciu. Thu Mongolian form difthrs wid*d} from that in our text. ftuv»*n bro¬ 
th iw.*, sorcerers, live in India ; n milo iVuin tli- m liv<> two Kluin’s nous ; the i! lor oi thedo 
Htudis magic under thu seven enchanters for hijyou years, but Itninii nothing; tlu* 
youn?«a* acquire tlu ir (lit in a mome nt, and both return to their palaeu. Tho 
youni r turns himself iutu a liorso, vhMi tho elder by his order sells to the seven V 
en-hnutora. Theao try t * kill tho horse, hut the Khan's eon then turns himself into a 
iish, whifh the enchanters pursue in tho form of seven sea-gulls, then into adi.ro, which 
tin y pursue as seven hnwk\ thi n ho tak^s refuge with Nagiirjunu, bocomin. the chief 
bead in his rosary, and asks him to put this bcud in his mouth and to ;di .w the ro*t 
on th 1 ground. Tlu; beads then become worms which the rorcup'rs pick up in 1 ho 
form of hens. The Khan’s son chang s himself into a man, and kill i Hu? hen . with u 
stick, when lo ! sweat human corpses ur 1 sum lying on the ground. As u penance for 
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crime the Khan’s son is sent to fetch the Siddhi-kiir, which he fastens up in a bag. 
end which behaves in much the same way as tho Vetala does in our. test. 

It is remarkable that there are no questions addressed by tho Siddhi-kiir to his 
captor. At the end of every story tho Khan’s son fitters an involuntary, often 
meaningless exclamation, of which the Siddhi-kiir lakes advantage. (Oesterley’s Bui- 
tal Pacbisi, pp. 174 and 175.) J 

• ^erl^rst^A^knfbnnofthe 1st story in Scott’s Talcs, Anecdotes 
and Letters, 1800, : p l08. A pamter falls in love with the picture of a beauty, and 
finds that thei original is in the possession of a certain minister. Ho penetrates in 
disgiusomto the minister s harem, wounds his beloved in the hand and takes away her 

' -m mUhlt h h SU19< 1 °, apUgrim t0 th0 «7» that he has' seen 

six witches, and that he has wounded one of them, who left her veil behind her The 

veil is recognized,^ the own> r prodn icted by her veil, and as a witch flung into 

a chasm. -to tlio painter finds her, rescues her, and carries )>or q , 4 , 

,J”, dl8S) " 


CHAPTER LXXVI. * 


(Vetala 2.) 

Then king yikramascna again went to the aioka-i r eo to fetch tho 
Vetala. And when lie arrived there, and looked about in the darkness W 
the help of the light of the funeral pyres, he saw the corpse lying on tho 
ground groaning. Then the king took the corpse, with the Vetdla in it' 
on his shoulder, and set out quickly and in silence to carry it to the 
appointed place. Then the Vetala again said to the king from his 
shoulder, “ King, this trouble, into which you have fallen, is great and 
unsuitable to you; so I will tell you a tale to amuse you, listen.” 

Star y of the three young Brahmans who There 18, on the banks of tho 

rntond a dead lady to life river y amunA; a d j 8trict Mgigned to 

Brahmans, named Brahmasthala. In it there lived a Brahman, named 
Agnisvdmin, who had completely mastered the Vedas. To him there was 
b *ru a very beautiful daughter named Mand&ravati. Indeed, when Pro¬ 
vidence had created this maiden of novel and priceless beauty, he was dis- 
b isted with tho nymphs of Heaven his own previous handiwork. And 
when she grew up, there came there from Kanyakubja three young 
• pi ally matched in all accomplishments. And each one of these 
do founded the maiden from her father for himself, and would sooner saeri- 
ii ; hi life than allow her to be given to another. But her father would 
not give her to any one of them, being afraid that, if ho dul . he would 
imuso the death of the others; so the damsel remained unmarried. And 
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those three remained there day and night, with their eyes exclusively fixed 
on the moon of her countenance, as if they had taken upon themselves a 
vow to imitate the partridge. # 

Then the maiden Mandaravati suddenly contracted a burning fever, 
which ended in her death. Then the young Brahmans, distracted with 
grief, carried her when dead, after she had been duly adorned, to the ceme¬ 
tery, and burnt her. And one of them built a hut there and made her ashes 
his bed, and remained there living on the alms he could get by bogging. 
And the second took her bones and went with them to tho Ganges, and 
the third became an ascetic and went travelling through foreign lands. 

As the ascetic was roaming about, he reached a village named Yajra- 
loka. And there he entered as a guest the house of a certain Brahman. 
And the Brahman received him courteously. So he sat down to eat; and 
in the meanwhile a child there began to cry. When, in spite of all efforts 
to quiet it, it would not stop, the mistress of the house fell into a passion, 
and taking it up in her arms, threw it into the blazing fire. The moment 
the child was thrown in, as its body was soft, it was reduced to ashes. 
When tho ascetic, who was a guest, saw this, his hair stood on end, and he 
exclaimed, ct Alas! Alas! I have entered the house ol a Brahman-demon. 
So 1 will not eat food here now, for such food would be sin in a visible 
material shape. * When he said this, the householder said to him, “ See 
the power of raising the dead to life inherent in a charm of mine, which 
is effectual as soon as recited. 5 ’ When he had said this, he took the book 
containing the charm and read it, and threw on to the ashes some dust, over 
which the charm had been recited.f That made the boy rise up alive, 
exactly as he was before. Then the mind of tho Brahman a- otic was 
quieted, and he was able to take his moal there. And the master of the 
house put tho book up on a bracket, and after taking food, went to bod at. 
night, and so did tho ascetic. But when tho master of tho hekiso was 
as! -op, the ascetic got up timidly, and took the book, with tho desire of 
restoring his beloved to life. 


* Tho Chnkora is fabled to subsist upon moonbeams. 

f S ' tho numerous parallels in Ralston’s Russian Foil;-Tales, p. 232; and 
Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, p. 183, note, whore he r . .s to fch< .story of liv M t k.m- 
del boom (Kinder und Hausmarchcn. No. i-7). tho myth of Zeus and Ta&Uidtu, and 
other stories. In tho 171h tide of tho Pontamarpno of Rusile, ouo of tho five 5.>ns 
raises tho princess to life and then demands her in nmrriugo. In lVt R-^ilo’s 
tala seems to bo compounded of this und the 5th of tho Yetak’s stories. In Pryin and 
Soiin’s Synscho M&rohen, No. XVIII, tho bones of a man who hud bum killed . a 
yours ago, arc collected, and the water of lilo is poured over them with the nuino r* suit 
in our text, lie ro id a “ />.ry. • '.r.lhh'C' with a Iff:-vectoring charm written cm it, 
in Waldo.u’a UUhniisclio Mi ’ohen, p. o53. 
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id he left the house with the book, and travelling day and nit 
i reached the cemetery, where that beloved of his had been 
burnt. And at that moment he saw the second Brahman arrive 
there, who had gone to throw her bones into the river Ganges. And 
having also found the one who remained in the cemetery sleeping on her 
ashes, having Built a hut over them, he said to the two, liemove this hut, 
in older that by the power of a certain charm I may raise up my beloved 
.nlive from her ashes.” Having earnestly solicited them to do this, and 
Having overturned that hut, the Brahman ascetic opened the book, and' 
read the charm. And after thus charming some dust, he threw it on the 
ashes, and that made Manduravati rise up alive. And as she had entered 
the lire she possessed, when resuscitated, a body that had come out of it 
more splendid than before, as if made of gold. 41 

When the three Brahmans saw her resuscitated in this form, they bu¬ 
rned ( ately became love-sick, and quarrelled with one another, each desiring 
her for himself. And the first said, “She is' my wife, for she was won 
by the power of my charm.” And the second said, “ She belongs to me 
for she was produced by the efficacy of sacred bathing-places.” And 

the third said, “ She is mine, for I preserved her ashes,°and resuscitated 
her by asceticism. 

“ Now king, give' judgment to decide their dispute ; whose wife o.mht 
the maiden to be? If you know and do not say, your he, 1 shall lly°in 
pieces.” J 

When the king hoard this from the Vetala, he said to him, “ The one 
yvlio restored her to life by a charm, though he endured hardship,' must bo 
considered her father, because he performed that office for her, and not her 
husband; and ho who carried her bones to the Ganges is considered her 
but lie, who out of love lay on her ashes, and so remained in the 
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cemetery embracing her and practising asceticism, he is to bo called her 
husband, for he acted like one in his deep affection. 

When the Vetala heard this from king Trivikramasena, who had 
broken silence by uttering it, he left his shoulder, and went hack invisible 
to his own place. But the king, who was bent on forwarding the object 
of the mendicant, made up his mind to fetch him again, for men of iirm 
iv .Inlion do not desist from accomplishing a task they have promised to 
perforin, oven though they lose their lives in the attempt. 


Note. 

O- dorky, in Ike notes to hia Gorman translation of the Ikiiful PueMui, r«.l- re Co 
thi Turkish Tut ill amah in which the ludy dies of doftpuii at the difficulty ui the 

* Xiahkdntam Is poihupa a misprint for ni&hktdniam the reading of the Kunttkpt 
Collar MS. 

t t,p, Srt"a;i from tin i\ir huat, p. HOtf. 





choice, as in the Tamul version. [In tho Hindi version she dies of snake-bite.] She is 
brought back to lifo by a good beating. Tho first suitor opens the grave, the second 
advises the use of tho cudgel, the third carries it out. 

This method of restoring people, who die suddenly, to lifo by a good beating, is 
found in a Persian story, professing to bo derived from a book 4 ‘ Post nubila Pinubus,” 
in which tho physician boars tho name of Kuti, and asserts that ho learnt tho method 
from an old Arab. Tho story is found in Epistoho Turcicao et Xarrationcs Porsicro 
editre et Latino conver-ro a Job. Ury. Oxonii, 1771, 4°, pp. 26 and 27. This collec¬ 
tion, which contains not tho least hint of its origin, is particularly interesting as it 
contains the V l Ilth story of the Siddhikiir ; “The Painter and the Wood-carver.” 
[See Sagas from the Far East, p. 97.] The Episode of the stealing of the magic 
book is found, quite separated from tho context, in many MS. versions of tho Gesta 
Romano rum: boo Appendix to Oesterloy’s edition. (Oesterley’s Baitiil Pachisi, 
pp. 183-183.) 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


(Votala 3.) 

Then the heroic king Trivikramasena again went to the a&oka- tree, to 
fetch the Votala. And he found him there in the corpse, and again took 
him up on his shoulder, and began to return with him in silence. And as ho 
was going along, the Votala, who was on his back, said to him, “ It is wonder¬ 
ful, king, that you arc not cowed with this going backwards and forwards 
at night. So I will tell you anothci* story to solace you, listen." 

&o*ry of ih G kintj, ami the two wist There is on tho earth a famous 

city named Pdfaliputra. In it there 
lived of old time a king nui i<-J ^ ikrumak'* arin, whom Providence made a 
storehouse ot virtues as >\ell us oi jewels. And he pi»-.-v.-. .:d a parrot of 
godliko intellect, knowing all the $dstras, that had boon born in that con¬ 
dition owing to a curse, and its name was Vidagdiiaehnija nani And tie 
prince married as a wife, by the advice of tho parrot, a princess of equal 
birth, of the royal family of Magadha, named Ohandraprubhi. Thai 
princess also possessed i similar hen-xnat/m, of the name of Suinikd, remark¬ 
able for knowledge and discernment. And the two, the parrot and tho 
main a, remained there in the same cage, assisting with their discernment 
their muster and mistress. 

One day the parrot became enamoured of the me hia } and said to her, 

“ Marry me, fair one, as we sleep, perch, and feed in the same cage.” But 
the maina answered him, “ I do not desire iutimato union with a male, for 
32 
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. .alFmnlos are wicked and ungrateful.” The parrot retorted, “ It is not 
ti'iie that males are wicked, but females are wicked and cruel-hearted.” 
And so a dispute arose between them. The two birds then made a bargain 
that, if the parrot won, he should have the maina for wife, and if the maina 
won, the parrot should be her slave, and they came before the prince to get a 
true judgment. The prince, who was in his father’s judgment-hall, 
heard the point at issue between them, and then said to the maina, “ Tell 
me how are males ungrateful ?” Then the maina said, “Listen,” and in 

order to establish her contention, proceeded to relate this story illustrating 
the faults of males. b 



The maina’s story* . T “ ere ls on the earth a famous 

cit J. the name of Kamandaki. 
In it there was a rich merchant, of the name of Arthadatta. And he had a 
son born to him, of the name of Dhanadatta. When his father died, the 
young man became dissipated. And rogues got round him, and plunged 
him in the love of gambling and other vices. In truth the society of the 
wicked is the root of the tree of vice. In a short time his wealth was 
exhausted by dissipation, and being ashamed of his poverty, he left his 
own country, to wander about in foreign lands. 

And in the course of his travels, he reached a place named Ohandana- 
pnra, and desiring food, be entered the house of a certain merchant. \s 
fate would have it, the merchant, seeing that he was a handsome youth 
asked him his descent and other things, and finding out that ho was of 
good birth, entertained him, and adopted him as a protege. And he 

him his daughter Ratnavali, with a dower, and thenceforth Dhanadatta 
lived in his father-in-law’s house. 

And in the course of some days, he forgot in his present happiness his 
■former misery, and having acquired wealth, and longing for fresh dissipa¬ 
tion, be wished to go back to his own land. Then the rascal with difficulty 
wrung a permission from bis unwilling father-in-law, whose daughter was 
his only child, and taking with him his wife, covered with ornaments, 
accompanied by an old woman, set out from that place, with a party of 
three in all. And in course of timo lie reached a distant wood, and on the 
plea that there was danger of robbers, he took those ornaments from his 
wife and got them into his own possession. Alas ! Observe that the heart 
of ungrateful males, addicted to the hateful vices of dicing and dmbbimr, 
i# as hard as a sword. 

The n the villain, being determined to kill his wife, though she was 
viitnous, for tuo saku of her wealth, threw her and the old woman into a 
ravine. And after he had thrown them there, he went away. The old 
woiirau was killed, but his wife was caught in a mass of creepers and did 

* Cp. the story told by the “faucon porogryn 1 ' In Chaucer’s Squire's Talc. 
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not die. And she slowly climbed up out of the chasm, weeping bitterly 
supporting herself by clinging to grass and creepers, for the appointed 
end of her life had not yet come. And asking her way, step by step, she 
arrived, by the road by which she came, at the house of her father, with 
difficulty, for her limbs were sorely bruised. When she arrived there 
suddenly, in this state, her mother and father questioned her eagerlv. And 
the virtuous lady weeping told this tale, “ We were robbed on the way by 
bandits, and my husband was dragged away bound ; the old woman died 
but I survived, though-1 fell into a ravine. Then I was dragged out of 
the ravine by a certain benevolent traveller, who came that way, and by 
the favour of destiny 1 have arrived here.” When the good Iiatnavail 
said this, her father and mother comforted her, and she remained there, 
thinking only of her husband. 

And in course of time her husband Dhanadatta, who had gone back 
to his own country, and wasted that wealth in gambling, said to himself, 
“ 1 Wl11 £° antl fefcch more wealth, begging it from my father-in-law, and 
I will tell him that I have left his daughter in my house hero.” Thinking 
thus in his heart, he set out for that house of his father-in-law, and when 
he drew near, his wife beheld him from a distance, and she ran and fell at 
his feet, though he was a villain. For, though a husband is wicked, a good 
wife does not alter her feelings towards him. Arid when he was frightened, 
she told him all the fictitious story she had previously told her parents 
about the robbery, her fall, and so on. Then he entered fearlessly with her 
the house of his father-in-law; and his father-in-law and mother-in-law, 
when they saw him, welcomed him joyfully. And his father-in-law called 
his friends together, and made a great feast on the occasion, exclaiming, “ It 
is indeed a happy thing, that my son-in-law has been let go with fife by 
the robbers.” Then Dhanadatta lived hnppih with that wile of his Uatnd- 
vali, enjoying the wealth of his father-in-law. JJut, fi.*! what the cruel 
man did one night, though it should not l toll jbr h huui<», must *iill for 
f1, • torf * sake be He kitted Ids wife when asleep in hi, bosom, 

and look away all her ornaments and then went away unobserved to his 
own country. 

“So wicked are males!” When tho maim had said this, the 
king said to the parrot—“ Now say your say.”—Then the parrot said— - 
“King, females are of intolerable audacity, immoral and wi eked ; hear a 
tide in proof of it.” 

^ There is a city of the name of 

The parrot s story.* . . 

Jlarshavati, and m it there was a 

leading merchant named Dharmadattu, possessed of many crorcs. An 1 
that merchant had a daughter named Vasudatta. matchless in beauty, 

* Tho following story is tho Xth in Sagas from tho For East* 
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And she was given to an excellent 
young merchant named Samudradatta, equal to her in rank, distinguished 
for wealth and youth, who was an object that the e} r es of lovely women 
loved to feast on, as the partridges on the rays of the moon, and who 
dwelt in the city of Tamralipti which is inhabited by honourable men. Once 
on a time, the merchant’s daughter, while she was living in her father’s house, 
and her husband was in his own country, saw at a distance a certain young 
and good-looking man. The fickle woman, deluded by Mara,* invited him 
by means of a confidante, and made him her secret paramour. And from 
that time forth she spent every night with him, and her affections were 
fixed upon him only. 

Lut one day the husband of her youth returned from his own land, 
appearing to her parents like delight in bodily form. And on that day of 
rejoicing she was adorned, but she would have nothing to say to her bus— 
band in spite of her mother’s injunctions, but when lie spoke to her, she 
pretended to be asleep, as her heart was fixed on another. And then her 
husband, being drowsy with wine, and tired with his journey, was over¬ 
powered by sleep. In the meanwhile, as all the people of the house, having 
eaten and drunk, were fast asleep, a thief made a hole in the wall and entered 
their apartment. At that very moment the merchant’s daughter rose up, 
Without seeing the thief, and went out secretly, having made an assigna¬ 
tion with her lover. When the thief saw that, his object being frustrated, 
he said to himself, “ She has gone out in the dead of night adorned with 
those V- ry ornaments which I came here to steal; so I will watch where 
she goes.” When the thief had formed this intention, he went out, and 
followed that merchant’s daughter Vasudatta, keeping an eye on her, but 
himself unobserved. 

But she, with flowers and other things of the kind in her hands, went 
out, accompanied by a single confidante, who was in the secret, and entered 
a garden at no great distance outside the city. 

And in it she saw her lover, who had come there to meet her, hanging 
dead on a tree, with a halter round his neck, for the city-guards had caught 
him there at night and hanged him, on the supposition that he was a thief. 
TIk u she was distracted and beside herself, and exclaiming, “ 1 am ruined,” she 
fell on the ground and lamented with plaintive cries. Then she took down 
hot ramour from the tree, and placing him in a sitting position, she 

adorned him with unguents and flowers, and though he was senseless, 
embraced him, with mind blinded by passion and grief. And when in 
her sorrow she raised up his mouth and kissed it, her de:id paramour, being 
animated by a Vetala, suddenly bit off her nose. Then she left him 

• Tho god of 1* ,v(\ with Buddisi stlm Devil* L’enhy coruidcis that the V cl ala 
PamliavuMuti was originally Buddhistic. 



be loved more than his life. 
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in confusion mid agony, but still the unfortunate woman came back once 
more, and looked at him to see if he was still alive. And when she saw 
that the Vetala bad left his body, and that he was dead and motionless, 
she departed slowly, weeping with fear and humiliation. • 

In the meanwhile the thief, who was hidden there, saw all, and said to 
himself, “ What is this that this wicked woman has done ? Alas ! the mind 
of females is terrible and black like a dark well, unfathomable, exceedingly 
deep for a fall.* So I wonder what she will do now.” After these reflec¬ 
tions, the thief again followed her at a distance, out of curiosity. 

She went on and entered her own chamber, where her husband was 
asleep, and cried but weeping, “ Help! Help! This wicked enemy, calling 
himself a husband, has cut off my nose, though I have done nothing 
wiong. 1 lion her husband, and her father, and the servants, hearing her 
repeated cries, woke up, and arose in a state of excitement. Then her father, 
seeing that her nose had been recently taken off, was angry, and had' her 
husband bound as having injured his wife. But even while he was being 
hound, he remained speechless, like a dumb man, and said nothing, for all 

the listeners, his father-in-law and the others, had altogether turned 
against him.f 

• h , 6n , tUe tluef had seen a11 tbis > be dipped away nimbly, and the 
mg it, which was spent in tumult, gradually passed away, and then the 
merchant’s son was taken by his father-in-law to the king, together with 
ns wife who had been deprived of her nose. And the king, after ho had 
been informed by them of the circumstances, ordered the execution of tho 
young merchant, on the ground that he had maimed his own wife, rejecting 
with contempt his version of the story. Then, as he was being led to 
the place of execution, with drums beating, the thief came up to the Icing’s 
olhoers and said to them, “ You ought not to put this man to death with¬ 
out cause ; l know tho circumstances, take mo to the king, that 1 may toll 
him the whole story.” When the thief said this, they took him to the king, 
and after he had received a promise of pardon, ho told him (ho whole 
history of the night from tho beginning. And he said, “If your Ifajosfy 
docs not believe my words, look at once at the woman’s no:v, w hich is in 
the mouth of that corpse.” When the king beard that, lie sent servants 
to look, and finding that the statement was true, he gave orders that tho 
young merchant should not suffer capital punishment. But he banished 
bis wicked wife from the country, after cutting off her ears also, and 
punished bis father-in-law by confiscating all bis wealth, and being pleased 
with the thief, he made him chief magistrate of the city. 


* A pun difficult to render in English. 

f The Sanskrit College MS. reads I'ibnddhcmiito, i being awake. 
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“ So you see tliat females are naturally wicked and treacherous, 
i lien the parrot had told this tale, the curse imposed on him by Indra 
lost its force, and he became once more the Gandlmrva Chitraratha, and 
assuming a. celestial form, he went to heaven. And at the same moment 
the mama’s curse came to an end, and she became the heavenly nymph 
lilottama, and went at once to heaven. And so their dispute remained 
undecided in the judgment-hall. 

When the Vetala had told this tale, he again said to the king, “So 
let your Majesty decide, which are the worst, males or females. But if 

you know and do not say, your head shall split in pieces.” 

When the king was asked this question by the Vetala, that was on his 
shoulder, he said to him, “Chief of magicians, women are the worst. For 
it is possible that once in a way a man may be so wicked, but females are, 
as a rule, always such everywhere.” When the king said this, the Vetala 
disappeared, as before, from his shoulder, and the king once more resumed 
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the task of fetching him. 


Note. 


Ocsterley tells us that in the Vetala Cadai the two stories arc told by two parrots, 
and the same is the case in the Turkish Tutmdmah, Eosen, 2, p. 92. 

* 8t S ^° ry *, f0Und in the Turkish Tutintoah. The principal difference is 
that the parents ol the extravagant man die after his first crime; after ho Ins spent 
Ln property, he begs in a cemetery, and is there recognized by his wife; they live some 
time together, and then sot out to return to his house. On the way they pass tin- old 
well, and them ho murders her. There are some similar points in the 11th story of 
the Siddhiktir. [Seo Sagas from tlic Far East, pp. 120-125.] 

Tho s-wond story is found in Babington’s Vetala Cadai, p. 44. The lover receives 
a mortal wound, being taken for a thief, and in the agony of death bites off the nos 
of the adulteress. She smears her husband’s betel-knife with the blood, and accuses 
him of tho murder. Tho city-guards clear the matter up. 

Tho 2 nd story is found in a very different form in the Siddhikiir, No. 10; in 
Julg, p. 100. [See Sagas from Tho Far East, pp. 115-119.] Here a younger brother 
is not invited to supper by an elder, so he determines to rob him out of revenge. Ho 
observes his brother’s wife go to a cemetery to see he dead lover, who, when she tri s 
tu feed him by force, bites off her nose and the tip of her tongue. Of course when she 
accuses her husband, tho younger brother reveals tho secret. 

The story in tho Turkish Tutfnurnah, Itosen, 2, p. 96, Wickerhauser, p. 212, closely 
resembles Soiradeva’s. Tho lovers arc surprised by the city-guards, who crticifv tho 
man, and lut tho woman go. The man in tho agony of death bites her no*se off, and 
sho accuses her husband of tho deed ; lie is then condomned to loso his nose. Bui a 
thief, who has crept into the house, and has then followed the adulter* o?, reveals tho 
secret, and thf. woman is thereupon drowned. Tho story in the Tanchatuntra, Bcnfey, I f, 
p. 4 0, only resembles this in its conclusion. [See Johnson’s Hitopad Ba, p. 85.] It is 
no doubt a clover adaptation of tho end of this story. Tho talo lias been traced 
tlirough all its migrations by Bcnfoy, Vol. 1, p. 140. (Oestcrluy’s Buitul Puchiafr 
pp. 187*191') 


CHAPTER LXXYIII. 


(Yet ala 4.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went at night to that ajofca-ti'ec in 
the cemetery : and he fearlessly took that Vetala that was in the corpse, 
though it uttered a horrible laugh, and placed it on his shoulder, and set 
out in silence. And as he was going along, the Yetala, that was on his 
shoulder, said to him again, “ King, why do you take all this trouble for 
the sake of this wicked mendicant ? In truth you show no discrimination 
in taking all this fruitless labour. So hear from me this story to -amuse 
you on the way.” 

Sm V of Viravara. . There ’ S a clt ? 011 tl,e Gal ' fcb ri g bt * 

ly named S ohhavati. In it there 

lived a king of great valour, called Sfiidraka. The fire of that victorious 
king’s might was perpetually fanned by the wind of the chowri.es waved 
by the captured wives of his enemies. I ween that the earth was so 
glorious during the reign of that king, owing to the uninterrupted prac¬ 
tice of righteousness that prevailed, that she forgot all her other sovereigns, 
even Rama. 

Once on a time a Brahman, of the name of Viravara, came from Malava 
to take service under that king who loved heroes. His wife’s name was 
Dharmavati, his son was Sattvavara, and his daughter was Viravati. These 
three composed his family ; and his attendants were another three, at his 
side a dagger, a sword in one hand, and a splendid shield in tho other. 
Although he had so small a retinue, lie demanded from th ■ king five hun¬ 
dred dinars a day by way of salary. And king S'udraka, perceiving that his 
appearan-'o indicated great coyrage, gave him the salary he desired. But 
he felt curious to know whether, as bis retinue was so small, lie employed 
so many gold coins to feed his vices, or lavished them on some worthy 
object. So he bad him secret.!', dogged b;. . . order to discover in* 

mode of life. And it turned out tlial every day Viravara had an interview 
with the king in the morning, and stood at his palace-gate in the middle of 
the day, sword in hand; and then he went home and put into the hand of his 
wife a hundred dinars of his salary./for food, and with a hundred he bought 
clothes, unguents and betel; and after bathing, he set apart a hundred for 
the worship of Vishnu and S'iva ; and he gave two hundred by way of 
charity to poor Brahmans. This was the distribution which he made* of 
the five hundred every day. Then he fed the sacrificial fire with clarified 
butter and performed other ceremonies, and took food, and then he again 
went and kept guard at the gate of the palace alone at night, sword in hand. 
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ien the king Sudrata heard from his spies, that Viravara always foil owe 
this righteous custom, he rejoiced in his heart; and he ordered those spies, 

and he considered him worthy of 


(St 


wlio had dogged his path, to desist; 
especial honour as a distinguished hero. 

Then in course of time, after V iravara had easily tided through the hot 
weather, when the rays of the sun were exceedingly powerful, the 


monsoon came roaring, bearing a brandished sword of lightning, as if out 
of envy against Viravara, and smiting* with rain-drops. And though at 
that time a terrible bank of clouds poured down rain clay and night, Vira¬ 
vara remained motionless, as before, at the gate of the palace. And king 
Sudraka, having beheld him in the day from the top of his palace, amiin 
went up to it at night, to find out whether ho was there or not; and he 
cried out from it,—“ Who waits there at the palace-gate ?” When Viravara 
heard that, he answered. “ I am here, your Majesty.” Then king S'udraka 
thought to himself, “ Ah! Viravara is a man of intrepid courage and 
devotedly attached to me. So I must certainly promote him to an impor¬ 
tant post.” After the king had said this to himself, he came down from the 
roof of his palace, and entering his private apartinonts, went to bed. 

And the ne^t evening, when a cloud was violently raining with a heavy 
downfall, and black darkness was spread abroad, obscuring the heaven f the 
king once more ascended the roof of the palace to satisfy his curiosity, and 
being alone, he cried out in a clear voice, “ Who waits there at the palace- 
gate f ” Again Viravara said, “ I am hero.” And while the king was lost 
in admiration at seeing his courage, he suddenly heard a woman weeping 
in the distance, distracted with despair, uttering only the piteous sound o°’ 
wailing. When the king heard that, pity arose in his mind, and he said to 
him,self, “ There is no oppressed person in my kingdom, no poor or aHlicted 
person ; so who is this woman, that is thus weeping alone at night ?" Then 
he gave this order to Viravara, who w'as alone below, “ Listen, Viravara; 
there is some woman weeping in the distance; gp and find out who she is and 
why she is weeping.” 

When Viravara heard that, ho said, “ I will do so,” and set out thmeo 
with his dagger in his belt, and his sword in his hand. He looked upon 
the world as a Rakshasa black with fresh clouds, having the lightning 
flashing from them by way of an eye, raining large drops of rain instead of 
stone*. And king S'udraka, seeing him starting alone on such a night, and 
being penetrated with pity and curiosity, came clown from the top of the 
palace, and taking his sword, set out close behind him, alone and unobserv- 


4 1 ' fur 1 It» pahdri of BrocLl::iu* r edition. Jn dheird He ro is a 

pun as it also moans tko “ edge of a sword.” 

f I read with the Sanskrit College MS. kdlutauaui. 
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e<l. And Viravara went on persistently in the direction of the weeping, and 
reached a tank outside the city, and saw there that woman in the middle 
or the water uttering this lament, “ Hero ! merciful man ! Generous man \ 

How can I live without you ?” And Viravara, who was followed by the 
king, said with astonishment, “Who are you, and why do you thus 
weep?”—Then she answered him, “ Dear Viravara, know that I am this- 
earth, and king S'udraka is now my righteous lord, but on the third day 
from this his death will take place, and whence shall 1 obtain such another 
lord ? So I am grieved, and bewail both him and myself.”* When Vira¬ 
vara heard this, he said, like one alarmed, “ Is there then, goddess, any ex¬ 
pedient to prevent the death of this king, who is tho protecting amulet o£ 
the world ?” 

When the earth hoard this, she answered, “ There is one expedient for 
averting it, and one which you alone can employ.” Then Viravara said, 

“ Then, goddess, tell it me at once, in order that I may quickly put it in 
operation: otherwise what is the use of my life?” When the earth heard 
this, she said,—“ Who is as brave as you, and as devoted to his master ? So 
hear this method of bringing about his welfare. If you offer up your child 
Sattvavara to this glorious goddess Chandi, famous for her exceeding readi¬ 
ness to manifest herself to her votaries, to whom the king has built a templet 
in the immediate vicinity of his palace, the king will not die, but live 
another hundred years. And if you do it at once, his safety will be ensured, 
but if not, he will assuredly have ceased to live on the third day from this 
time.” 

When the goddess Earth said this to Viravara, he said, “ Goddess, I 
will go, and do it this very instant.” Then Earth said, “ May success 
attend you !” and disappeared ; and tho king, who was secretly following 
Viravara, heard all this. 

Then Viravara went quickly in the darkness to his own house, and 
king S'udraka, out of curiosity, followed him unobserved. There ho woke 
up his wifo Dhannavati, and told her how tho goddess karth had directed 
him to offer up his son for the sake of tho king. When she heard it, >! e 
said, “ My lord, we must ensure the prosperity of the king; so wuko un 
this young boy of ours and tell it him yourself.” Then Viravara woke up 
bis young son Sattvavara, who was asleep, and told him what had occurred, 
and said to him, “ So, my son, the king will live if you are offered tip to 
the goddess Chandi, but if not, bo will die on the third day.” When Satt- 
vavara heard it, though he was a mere child, 1m showed a heroic soul, and 
justified his name.* He said “ I shall have obtained all I desire, if the 

• Op. the way in which the Banshi laments in Grimm’s Iriseho Murchen, pp. 121 


and 122. 

f I read 
X Sattva 


kri/a/>ralishthd which 1 find in the Sanskrit College 
vara means distinguished Vt courage. 
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^.^nfiee of my l.lo saves that of the king, for so I shall have repaid 

T* u " “ S l°°t ' ,Ch 1 have eaten - So why should there be any "delay v 
lake me and offer me up immediately before the adorable goddess/ Let me 

h ® ” eans oi bnn S in g about the happiness of my lord ” 

When Sattvavara said this, Yiravara answered, “Bravo! you are in 

aH this'conv 11 b< f”’ r ^ ^ kmg ’ who bad followed tb em, and heard 
tacoZZ ° UtSide ’ ^ t0 “ Ah ! are all equal 


<SL 


iJSSrl “vr - «* *>»««. «* 

night to the tom. i," In”® 1 ,! 01 '‘ ravatl ' • ,nd ll >°y both went that very 

c<l° Th.nSoU™> »* Cbo^, ,„d king S’Mr.ka Mowed them uoobsm. 

s z&ztfg: *?-*- bS -zzz 

dred years!” m en the h i *****' for another bun- 

noble only son, hast bestowed on this kin^SYidrak^ 17^ T"?” ^ ^ 
Then that young girl Viravati, the ^Vi!* " * ? ” 

embraced the head of her slain broths n° i • ' ’ came and 

grief, she broke her heart and so died ’ And'^lmT’ bhnded ' Vitb excessive 

this from his concealment. kl " g SaW and heard all 

Then VIravara’s wife Dlmrmavati said to him “ We have m , „ 
prosperity of the ting,» now I have something to say to yon. sin”, 1° 
daughter, though a child and knowing nothing, has died out of grief tor 
her brother, and I have lost these two children of mine, what is the use of 
life to me ? Since I have been so foolish as not to offer my own head lou¬ 
nge to the goddess for the welfare of the king, give me leave to enter the lire 
wrth my children’s bodies.” When she urged this request, Viravara said to her 
Do so, and may prosperity attend you, for what pleasure could you find, noble 
woman, in continuing a life, that would for you be full of nothin- but 
grief tor your children. But do not be afflicted, because you did not 
sacrifice yourself. Would not 1 have sacrificed myself, if the object could 
iave been attained by the sacrifice of any victim but oUr son ? So wait un- 
.Il.avcmade a pyre for you with these pieces of timber, collected to 
build the ience round the sanctuary of the goddess.” 

When Viravara had said this, ho made a funeral pyre with the timber, 
and placed on it the bodies of bis two children, and lighted it with the 
flame of a lamp. Then his virtuous wife Dlmrmavati fell at his feet, and, 
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after worshipping tho goddess Chandi, she addressed to her this prayer, 
“ May my present husband be my husband also in a future birth ! And 
may the sacrifice of my life procure prosperity for the king his master!” 
'When the virtuous woman bad said this, she threw herself fearlessly into 
the burning pyre, from which the ilames streamed up like hair. 

Then the hero Viravara said to himself, “ I have done what the king’s 
interests required, as the celestial voice testified, and I have .paid my debt 
to my master for his food which I have eaten: so, as I am now left alone, 
why should I thus cling to life ? It does not look well for a man like me 
to nurse his own life only, after sacrificing all his dear family, which it is his 
duty to maintain. So why should I not gratify Durga by sacrificing my¬ 
self ?” Having thus reflected, he first approached the goddess with this 
hymn of praise: 


Hail to thee, thou slayer of the Asura Mahisha, destroyer of the 
Danava lluru, trident-bearing goddess! Hail to thee, best of mothers, that 
causest rejoicing among the gods, and upholdest the three worlds! Hail 
thou whoso feet are worshipped by the whole earth, the refuge of those 
that are intent on final beatitude ! Hail thou that wearest the rays of the 
sun, and dispollest the accumulated darkness of calamity! Hail to thee, 
Kali skull-bearing goddess, wearer of skeletons ! Hail, S'ivd ! Honour to 
thee Be propitious now to king S'lidraka on account of tho sacrifice of 
my head!” After Viravara had praised the goddess in these words, he cut 
oil his head, with a sudden stroke of his sword. 

King S. udraka, who was a witness of all this from his place of con¬ 
cealment, was full of bewilderment, sorrow, and astonishm nt, and said to 
himself, “ ibis worthy man and his family have performed for my sake a 
wonderful and difficult exploit never seen or heard of anywhere else. 
Though the world is wide and various, where could there bo found a man so 
resolute as secretly to sacrifice his hTo for his master, without proclaiming 
the fact abroad ? And if I do not requite this benefit, what is the «= • of 
my sovereignty, and of my protracting my life, which would only bo like 
that ol an animal ?” 


"When the heroic king bad thus reflected, ho drew his sword from tho 
sheath, and approaching the goddess, prayed thus to her, “ He propitious 
to me now, goddess, on account of this sacrifice of my head, and confer a 
boon on me, thy constant votary. Let this Brahman Viravara, whose acts 
are in accordance with his name, and who sacrificed his life for my sake, 
be resuscitated with his family !” After uttering this prayer, king S'lidraka 
was preparing to cut off hi - head with his sword, but at that moment a 
voice was heard from the air, “Do not act rashly ; I am pleased with this 
courage of thine ; let the Brahman Viravara be restored to life, together 
with his wife and his children ! ?: —Having uttered so much, the voice ceased, 
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with his son, his daughter, and 
hi- wife. When the king, who quickly concealed himself again, saw that 
marvel, he was never tired of looking at them with an eye full of tears 
of joy. 

And Viravara quickly awoke as if from sleep, and, beholding his children 
and wife alive, and also himself, he was confused in mind. And he asked 
his wife and children, addressing them severally by name, “ How have you 
returned to life after having been reduced to ashes ? I too cut off my head : 
what is the meaning of my being now alive ? Is this a delusion, or the 
manifest favour of the goddess?” When lie said this, his wife and children 
answered him, “ Our being alive is due to a merciful interposition of the 
goddess, of which we were not conscious.” Then Viravara came to the 
conclusion that it was so, and after worshipping the goddess, ho returned 
home with his wife and children, having accomplished his object. 

And after he had left his son, wife, and daughter there, he returned 
that very night to the palace-gate of the king, and stood there as before. 

King S udraka, for his part, who had beheld all unobserved, again went up 
to the roof of bis palace. And he cried out from the roof, " Who is in 
attendance at the palace-gate ?” Then Viravara said, “ I myself am in wait¬ 
ing here,} our Majesty. And in accordance with your orders I went in search 
of that woman, but she disappeared somewhere as soon as seen, like a Kak- 
tfhasi.” When the king heard the speech of that Viravara, be was very 
much astonished, as he had himself seen what took place, and he said to 
himself, “ Indeed people of noble spirit are deep and self-contained of soul 
as the sea, for when they have performed an unparalleled exploit, they do 
not utter any description of it.” Thus reflecting, the king silently de¬ 
scended from the roof of the palace, and entered his private apartments, 
and there spent the rest of the night. 

And the next morning, Viravara came to present himself at the time 
of audience, ancl then the delighted king related to the ministers all that 
Viravara had gone through during the night, so that they were all, as it 
were, thunderstruck with wonder. Then the king gave to Viravara and his 
son the sovereignty over the provinces of Lata and Knrnata, as a token of 
his regard. Then the two kings, Viravara and S'udraka, being equal in 
power, lived happily in the interchange of mutual good offices. 

When the Vetala had told this exceedingly wonderful story, he went 
on to say to king Trivihrainascna, “ So tell me, king, who was the bravest 
of ail these, and if you know and do not tell, the curse, which 1 before 
mentioned, shall descend upon you.” 

When the king heard this, he answered the Vetala, *■' King B'udi aka 
wa- the greatest hero of them all.” r lhen the Vot&h s'aid, ‘ Was not 
Viravara greater, for his equal is not found on this earth? And was But 
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and Viravara rose up alive and unwounded, 
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his wife braver, who, though a mother, endured to witness with her own eyes 
the offering up of her son as a victim ? And was not his son Sattvavara 
braver, who, though a mere child, displayed such preeminent courage ? So 
why do you say that king Sudraka was more heroic than these ?” 

When the Vetaia said this, the king answered him, “ Do not say so ! 
Viravara was a man of high birth, one in whose family it was a tradition 
that life, son, and wife must be sacrificed to protect the sovereign. And 
his wife also was of good birth, chaste, worshipping her husband only, and 
her chief duty was to follow the path traced out for her by her husband. 
And Sattvavara was like them, being their soil; assuredly, such as are the 
threads, such is the web produced from them. But Sudraka excelled them 
all, because he was ready to lay down his life for those servants, by the 
sacrifice of whose lives kings are wont to save their own.” 

\\ hen the \ etala heard that speech from that king, he at once left 
bis shoulder, and returned invisibly to bis former place by his supernatural 

power, but the king resolutely set out on his former path in that cemetery 
at night to bring him back again. 


Note. 

For the story of Viravara, see Vol. I. pp. 253 and 519. Ocsterloy refers us to 

“ y 8 r ,° L I( P> 4W * * hero * » «hown to be based upon the AsadriSa 
eo.aef Buddha. Tho story is found in the Persian Tutinamah, No 21, (in Ikon, 
p. 89,) m a form resembling that in the Hitopadola. But there is another form which 
M , Of 3 ln tho 8111110 work of Kaderi and found in the older Tutinamah, (p. 17 in Ikon,) 
which seems to be based on tho Vetaia Panchavinsati. This is also found in tho 
lurkish TutmSraah. Janbaz saves the life of a king by tho mere determination to 
sacrifice himself and his whole family. (Oostcrley’s Ihiitdl Pachisi, pp. 185-187.) 
Bun try rulers us to No. 39 in Bjsilo’s Pentamerono, [Liobrocht’s German translation, 
\ ul. II, pp. 116-184J 15 fi *• > Koi G in Grimm’s Kmdor-Msuvhon. 


CHAPTER LX M X 


(Vetaia 5.) 

Then king Trivlkrumnscnu went back again to that aiolca-Uwi. and 
claw the Vetaia in the corpse again hanging on it as before, and took him 
down, and after showing much displeasure with him, swt out again rapidly 
towards his goal. And as lie was returning along his way, in silence ns 
before, through the great cemetery by night, the Vetaia ou his Jiouldei said 
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jim, <c King, you have embarked on a toilsome undertaking, and I liked 
you from the moment I first saw you, so listen, I will tell you a tale to 
divert your mind.” 

St°nj oj Somajorabhd and ter three In Un ay ini there lived an ex- 

suitors. .t .. J 

. # pj eellent Brahman, the dear dependent 

1 T 1 ! 1 ; °i -P Q l l y a sena, and his name was Harisvaniin. That 

householder had by Ids wife, who was his equal in birth, an excellent son 

d.;\“ mS f’ I e rT m bj name - And he also had t0 l»>n a 
mfn thVr matchless beauty, rightly named Somaprabbl* 

, ud of be C T ; ’ at girl t0 be ° iven «""* in --iage, as she was 
pioud of hei exceeding beauty, she made her mother give the following 

message to her father and brother “ T nm fn k • . ° 

mon nAaoa .in . u 1 am be given in marriage to a 

P “’”' 0t “ knowledge, or magic power* you must not 

g,ve mo m murmge to any otber, if y„„ value life. * 

to (md r i “ *f T H ; ai " I;imi0 he “ rd I® was full of anxiety, trvin- 
-*» «*» »“ » f three categories, Art 
wb.le so engaged, be was sent a, ambassador by king IWaseaaTo 
nogetrate Ureaty wrtb a king of the Dekkan, who bid come to Se him 
And when be bad »e,mplisbed tbe object, for which be was seat , „„U, 
Brahman, who had beard of the mw c , ■ , , ’ ule 

asked him for her band U • f ^ ^ ty ° f hls daughter, came and 

as ecu Him tor her band, llar.sva.mn sa.d to the Brahman suitor “ Mv 

dangUe, wdl not have any husband who doe, net p„ as ,„ ei[l J 
knowledge, or magic power; so tell me which of Ibo three you posts ’- 
tt-ben Hansvamn, mi tb,s to the Brahman suitor, he in.wtd “I 
possess magre power.- Thereupon HarisvSmiu rejoined, « Then , h J * 
your mag.c power.- So that possessor of supernatural power immediatt 
prepared by his skill a chariot that would fly through the air. And in t 
moment he took Harisvimin up in that magic chariot, and shewed him 
heaven and all the worlds. And ho brought him back delighted to that 

ve,y camp of the king of the Dekkan, to which he had been sent on 

business. Then Hansvauun promised his daughter to that man possessed 
of magic power, and fixed the marriage for the seventh day from that time 
And in the meanwhile another Brahman, in Ujjayini, came and asked 
Humvamm’s son Devasvdmin for the hand of his sister. Devasvamin an¬ 
swered, “ She does not wish to have a husband who is not possessed of either 
knowledge, or magic power, or heroism.” Thereupon ho declared himself to 
be a hero. And when the hero displayed his skill in the use of missiles and 
hand-to-hand weapons, Devasvamin promised to give him his sister, who 
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* t. t\, Moonlight. 

t Vij..,wa appears to have this mcanin.tr boro. In tho Pcntnmeronc of Basilo 
l - ehmihrs translation, Vol. J, p 200) a primes* refuses to marry, unless a bridegroom 
( an found for her with a head aud tooth of gold. 
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was younger than himself. And by the advice of the astrologers he told 
him, as his father had told the other suitor, that the marriage should take 
place on that very same seventh day, and this decision he came to without 
the knowledge of his mother. 

At that very same time a third person came to his mother, the wife of 
Harisvamin, and asked her privately for the hand of her daughter. She 
said to him, “ Our daughter requires a husband who possesses either 
knowledge, or heroism, or magic powerand he answered, “ Mother I 
possess knowledge.” And she, after questioning him about the past and 
the future, promised to give the hand of her daughter to that possessor of 
supernatural knowledge on that same seventh day. 

The nest day Harisvamin returned home, and told his wife and his son 
the agreement he had made to give away his daughter in marriage ; and 
they told him separately the promises that they had made ; and that made 
him feel anxious, as three bridegrooms had been invited. 

Then, on the wedding-day, three bridegrooms arrived in Harisvamin’s 
house, the man ot knowledge, the man of magic power, and the man of 
va our. And at that moment a strange thing took place: the intended' 
bride the maiden Somaprabha, was found to have disappeared in some inex¬ 
plicable manner, and though 1 searched for, was not found. Then Harisva- 
min said eagerly to the possessor of knowledge; “Man of knowledge, now 
1 quickly where my daughter is gone.” When the possessor of know. 

to h s ow 1 r ’ ’ ,“ The R " kshasa has carried her off 

!s own habitation in the Vindhya forest.” When the man of know¬ 
ledge said this to Harisvamin, he was terrified and said, “Alas' Alas' 
llow are we to get her back, and how is she to be married ?” When the 
possessor of magic power heard that, he said, “Be of good cheer ! I will 

take you u, a moment to the place where the possessor of knowledge says 

tlu L she is After he had said this, he prepared, as before, a chariot that 
would ily through tho air, provided with all kinds of weapons, and ^ 
Hausvaunn, and the man of knowledge, and the bravo man get into it ami 
in a moment he earned them to tho habitation of tbo R.ikshasa in the 
vindhya forest, which had been described by the man of knowledge. The 
Iiiikshasa, when lie saw what had happened, rushed out in a passion; and then 
the hero, who was put forward by Harisvdmin, challenged him to liirht 
1 lien a wonderful fight took place between that man and that Rakshasa 
who were contending for a woman with various kinds of weapons, like 
Rama and Havana. And in a short time the hero cut off the head of that 
Rakshasa with a orescent-headed arrow, though he was a doughty cham¬ 
pion. When the Rakshasa was slain, they carried off Somaprabha whom 
they fouud in his house, and they all returned in the chariot of the suitor 
who possessed magic power. 
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When they had reached Harisvamin’s house, the marriage did not go 
forward, though the auspicious moment had arrived, but a great dispute 
arose between the man of knowledge, the man of magic power, and the man 
of valour. ihc man of knowledge said, “ If I had not known where this 
maiden was, how would she have been discovered when concealed ?—So she 
ought to be given to me. ’ But the man of magic power said, “ If I had not 
made this chariot that can fly through the air, how could you all have gone 
and returned in a moment like gods ? And how could you, without a chariot, 
have fought with a Rakskasa, who possessed a chariot ? So you ought to 
give her to me for I have secured by my skill this auspicious moment.” 
Ihe brave man said, “ If I bad not slain the Rakskasa in fi<rht. who would 



composed. 


Note. 


The above story hears a slight resemblance to No. 71 in Grimm’s Kindcr-nml 
Hausmiirehen, Seefae komi cn <twch diegame Welt; see the note in the 3rd volume of 
the third edition, page 120. Cp. also the 74th story in Laura Gonzenbuch’a Siei- 
lianisoho Murchen, Part II, pago 96, and the 45th story in the samo hook, Part I, p. 305, 
with Kohlers notes. The Oth story in Sagas from tho Far East, p. 105, is no doubt 
the Mongolian form of the tale in our text. It bears a very strong resemblance to tho 
fi li ; rue in lh" Pentumerono of Basil. •, (st T.iebrecht’s translation, Vol. II, j>. 212,) and 
1 o Das w.iise Urlheil iu Wuldau’s Biihmische Marehen. In this tale there aro three' rival 
hi.•• hers ; onu has a magic mirror, another o magic chariot, a third three magic apples. 
Tho first finds out that the lady is desperately ill, the second takes himself and his 
rivals to her, tile third raises her to life. An old man decides that tho third should 
have her, as his apples were consumed as medicine, while tho other two have still their 
vie riot and mirror respectively. Ocstcrley refers us to Benfoy's articles in Ausl od, 
DSoS, pp. 969, 99 o, 101/, 1038, 1007, in which this slory is treated in a masterly and 
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version, which seems to he the ono above referred to in Sagas from the Far East. The 
2‘2nd story in the Persian Tutmamah (Iken, p. 93,) which is found with little varia¬ 
tion in the Turkish Tutmamah (Kosen, II, p. 1G5,) closely resembles the story in our 
text. The only difference is that a magic horso does duty for a magic chariot, and the 
lady is carried away by fairies. There is a story in the Tutmamah which seems to bo 
made up of No. 2, No. 5 and No. 21 in this collection. [No. 22, in Somadeva.] It is 
No. 4 in the Persian Tutmamah, (Ikcn, p. 37,) and is also found in tho Turkish version, 
(Rosen I, p. 151.) Tho lady is the work of four companions. A carpenter hews a figure 
out of wood, a goldsmith adorns it with gems, a tailor clothes it, and a monk animates it 
with life. They quarrel about her, and lay the matter before a Dervish. He avows that 
he is he r husband. The head of the police does the same, and the Kazi, to whom it is 
then referred, takes the same line. At last tho matter is referred to a divinity, and 
the lady is again reduced to wood. This form is the exaggeration of a story in Ardschi 
Bordsclii translated by Benfey in Ausland, 1858, p. 845, (cp. Gottinger gel. Anz. 1858, 
p. 1517, Bonfoy’s Panehatantra, Yol. I, p. 490 and/ 1 .) A shepherd boy hews a female 
figure out of wood, a second paints her, a third improves her [by giving her wit and 
understanding, according to Sagas from tho Far East.] a fourth gives her life. Naran 
Dakini awards her to tho last. (Oesterley’s Baital Paclnsi, pp. 192-194). The story in 
Ardschi Bordschi will ho found in Sagas from tho Far East, pp. 298-303, 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


t (Vetala G.) 

Then king Trivikramasona again went to the tfsofo-tree, and carried 
off from it that Vetala on Ins shoulder, as before, and began to return with 
him swiftly in silence. And on the way the Vet&la again said to him, 
“ King, you arc wise and brave, therefore I love you, so I will tell you an 
amusing tale, and mark well my question.’* 

Story of tin ift'hj tcho ca- icd hor Iro - There was a king famous on 

th, r awl hwbaud to chawjc h> uh. the earth by tho name of Yarfahketu, 

and his capital was a city of the "name of Sobhavati. And in that city 
there was a splendid temple of Gauri\ # and to the south of it there was a 
lake, called Gauritirfcba* And every year, during a feast on the fourteenth 
day of the whit fortnight of the month A'shddha, large crowds came there 
to bathe from every part of the world.f 

And once there came there to bathe, on that day, a young washerman 
of the name of Dhavala, from a village called Brahmasthala. Ho saw there 

# The wife of S'iva, called also Purvuti and Durga. 

t Tho word s'aklaydi]}) which is found in the Sanskfit College M S., is omitted b> 
Professor Bro< kh ius. 
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i»e virgin daughter of a man named S'uddhapata, a girl called Madanasun- 
dan, who had come to bathe in the sacred water.* His heart was captiva¬ 


ted by that girl who eclipsed the beauty of the moon, and after he had 
enquired her name and family, he went home love-smitten. There he re¬ 
mained fasting and restless without her, but when his mother asked him 

tin- cause, ho told her the truth about bis destro.f She wont and told her 
husband Vimala, and when he came, and saw his son in that state, he said 
to him, “ Why are you so despondent, my son, about an object so easily 


attained? S'uddhapata will give you his daughter, if I ask him. For 


we are equal to him in family, wealth, and occupation ; I know him and he 
knows me; so this is not a difficult matter for me to arrange.” With these 
words \ imala comforted his son, and induced him to take food, and other re¬ 
freshments and the next day he went with him to the house of S'uddhapata. 
Anc tiere he asked Ins daughter in marriage for his son Dhavala, and 
S uddhapntu courteously promised to give her. And so, after ascertaining 
the auspicious moment, he gave his daughter Madanasundari, who was of 
equal birth with Dhavala, in marriage to him the next day. And after 
Dhavala had been married, he returned a happy man to his father’s house, 
together with lus wife, who had fallen in love with him at first sight. 

And one day, while he was living there in happiness, his father-in-law’s 
son the brother of Madanasundari, came there. All received him courte¬ 
ously,: and Ins sister embraced him and welcomed him, and his connections 
asked him how he was, and at last, after he had rested, he said to them “ I 
have been sent here bj b •>-, to invite Madanasundari and his son in 

la we are engaged in ft festival in honour of the goddess Durgfi » 

And all his connections and their family approved his speech,and entertain¬ 
ed him that day with appropriate meats and drinks. 

Early the next day Dhavala set out for his father-in-law’s house, 
with Madanasundari and his brother-in-law. And he reached with his two’ 
companions the city of S'obhavati, and he saw the great temple of Durga, 
when he arrived near it; and then he said to his wife and brother-in-law, 
in o lit of pious devotion, “Come and let us visit the shrine of this awful 


* So in tlio Hero and Leandcr of Musn-ns thetwo lovors meet In tho temple of 
Vf.nns tit ft s, and in the Aothiopica of lluliodorus Thongenes meets Ohnriclea. at a 
t*.., uv t) at I) lphi Petrarch mot Laura for tho fir.it time in tho chap. 1 of St. GUu i ufc 
Avignon, and B< : • I ■ ■ . tbt daughter of Eo n tho 

t Inn ' ], ot the Intro-footed friars in Nnph m. (Dunlop’s Histnry of Fiction, translated by 
In hrccht, p. 9.) Rohde remarks that in Greek romances tho lioro and heroine usually 
in' .ft in this way. Ji«J.<d it was Rami} pus ile fur two youug people h< longing to 
tho Tipper cK';< m? of Gr. ok society to nuot in any other/way, (Der UriiHiUchn 
Rmi , p. 146 and note). ISoe also pp. 3?S5 and 486. 

i XV>r Unjd in »1. 10. h, tho Sanskrit Col leg, Ms. muls tuthd. 

J- I'miuayali in Professor Brockhuus’s text should ho p/<n>,vjah. 
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goddess.” When the brother-in-law heard this, he said to him, in order to 
dissuade him, “ How can so many of us approach the goddess empty-hand¬ 
ed ?” Then Dhavala said, “ Let me go alone, and you can wait outside.” 
When ho had said this, he wont off to pay his respects to the goddess. 

When he had entered her temple, and had worshipped, and had medi¬ 
tated upon that goddess, who with her eighteen mighty arms lmd smitten 

terrible Dunavos, and who Lad dung under the lotus of her foot and tram¬ 
pled to pieces the Asura Mahisha, a train of pious reflection was produced 
in his mind by the impulse of Destiny, and he said to himself, “ People 
worship this goddess with various sacrifices of living creatures, so why 
should not I, to obtain salvation, appease her with the sacrifice of myself ?” 
After he had said this to himself, he took from her inner shrine, which was 
empty of worshippers, a sword which had been long ago offered to her by 
some pilgrims, and, after fastening his own head by his hair to the chain of 
the bell, be cub it off with the sword, and when cut off, it fell on the ground. 

And his brother-in-law, after waiting a long time, without his having 
i eturned, went into that very temple of the goddess to look for him. But 
■when he saw his sister’s husband lying there decapitated, he also was ~ 
bewildeied, and he cut olf his head in the same way with that very 
same sword. 


And w hen he too did not return, Madanasundari was distracted in 
mind, and then she too entered the temple of the goddess. And when she had 
gone in, and seen her husband and her brother in such a state, she fell on 
the ground, exclaiming, “ Alas! what is the meaning of this ? I am 
ruined. And soon she rose up, and lamented those two that had been so 
unexpectedly slain, and said to herself, “ Of what use is this life of mine to 
me now ? and be mg eager to abandon the body, she said to that goddess, “ O 
thou that art the chiel divinity presiding over blessedness, chastity, and 
holy rule, though occupying half the body of thy husband S'iva,* thou 
that art the fitting refuge of all women, that takest away grief, why hast 
thou robbed mo at once of my brother and m 3 ' husband P This is not fit¬ 
ting on thy part towards me, foil I have ever been a faithful votary of 
thine. So bear one piteous appeal from me who tly to thee for protection. 

I am now about to abandon this body which is afflicted with calamity, but 
grant that in all my future births, whatever the}" ma) r be, these two men 
ma} f bo my husband and brother.” 

In these words she praised and supplicated the goddess, and bowed be¬ 
fore her again, and then she made a noose of a creeper and fastened it to an 
aso/ca-trec. And while she was stretching out her neck, and putting it 
into the noose, the following words resounded from the expanse of air: 

* An allu.-fton to the Ardhan&r&i, ( 1 . *. half male half female.} representation of 
S'iva, 
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o not act rashly, my daughter ! I am pleased with the exceeding courage 
which thou hast displayed, though a mere girl; let this noose be, but join 
the heads of thy husband and thy brother to their bodies, and by virtue of 
my favour they shall both rise up alive.”* 

When the girl Madanasundari heard this, she let the noose drop, and 
went up to the corpses in great delight, but being confused, and not see'ng 
in her excessive eagerness what she was doing, she stuck, as fate would 
have it, her husband’s head on to her brother’s trunk, and her brother’s 
head on to her husband’s trunk, and then they both rose up alive, with 
limbs free from wound, but from their heads having been exchanged their 
bodies had become mixed together.f 

Then they told one another what had befallen them, and were happy, 
and after they had worshipped the goddess Durga, the three continued 
their journey, hut Madanasundari, as she was going along, saw that she 
had changed their heads, and she was bewildered and puzzled as to what 
course to take. 

“So toll mu, king, which of the too people, thus mixed together, ivea 

her husband ; .nd if you know and do not tell, the curse prerjUly 
denounced ehall fell on you !» tVhen king Trmkramnsem, heard tl,L Lain and 
this question from the Votala, be answered him a* follow -That o„o ot 
the two, on whom her husband's head was filed, was her buetond for the 
head is tl.e chief of tho lm,!,,. and personal identity depends upon if 
" hon the king had said tins, the V.tdl, again left hi. .hold* „„pL,dvcd 
and the king again set out to fetch him. 1 ’ 


Note. 


Oestorley remarks that the Hindi version of this story has ben f r .,„ , . , . , 
TassyintheJt.i Grants, 1830, p. 410. 

the Journal Asiatiquc, Ser. 4, Tom. 19, pp. 390-395. In the Tutmdmah. (lVrrian, X 0 .21 
in Ikon, No. 102 ; Turkish, Rosen, II, p. 169) the washerman is replaced by an Indian 
prince, his friend by a priest, and the rest is the same as in our text. That Gtxt'he 
tool: that part of his Legende, which is based on this tale, from .[ken’s translation 1ms 
been shown by Bonfey in Orient und Occident, Vol. I, p. 719. (Oestcrlov'a juit.n 
Puohisi, pp. 195, 196.) 


* Grimm in his Teutonic Mythology, p. 185, note, seems to refer to a Similar 
, “Tlie fe have been chopped off, to their trunks 


... l i • i -h. - lu uiLir minus 

mWulthaiiua 1167 seems to unply a belief in their rooaimuticn see also Schmidt’s 
< 'no-hi oho Marchen, p. 111. Ho St. Beino fastened on the head of Winifred after it 
and boon cut off by Cnradoc ; (Wirt Sikes, Briti-h Goblins, p. 3ia). 

t Cp. Giloi s Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, pp. OS. 99; Do Gabor- 
nuliw, Zoological Mythology, Vol. I, pp. 303 and 304, 





CHAPTER LXXXI. 


Then king Trivikramasena went back to the aioJca- tree, and again 
found the Vetala there, and took him on his shoulder. As he was going 
along with him, the \ etala said to him on the way, “ King, listen to me, I 
will tell you a story to make you forget your fatigue.” 

Story of the king who married his dc- There is a city on the shore of 
pendent to the Nereid . J 

. ,, . ., Jt the eastern sea, named Tamralipti: 

... flirt city there was a lsing „f the name of Char.dasiuha; he turned away 
us taco from the wi.es of others, but not from battle-fields j he carried „ff 
tl ,e forfcune of 1)18 fous > bufc not the wealth of his neighbours. 

Once on a time a popular Rdjpufc of the Dckkan, named Sattva&la, 
came to the palace-gate of that king. And he announced himself, and then] 
on account ol Ins poverty, he and some other Rajputs tore a ragged gar- 

“mail Je P T Ce he became a dependent,* and 

lt ni.unod there tor many years perpetually serving the king, but he never 

received any reward from him. And he said to himself, “If I have been 

bom in a royal race, why am I so poor ? And considering my poverty is so 

gieat, why did 1 the Creator make my ambition so vast ? For though I serve 

he king so diligently, and my followers are sorely -afflicted, and I have 

Id hunger - ?- «* * * »—» 

went^oul^f 8Uc h were the reflections of the dependent, the king one day 

t . I J F hU n'. d ' h<? WCnt ’ 8Urr0U,,ded with Worses and footmen, to 

tie forest of wild beasts, while his dependent nm in front of him hearing 

a stick. And after be had hunted for some time, he followed up closely l 
boar that had escaped, and soon he reached another distant wood. And in 
that vast jungle, where the p*th was obscured with lea ves and grass, iho 
king lost the boar, and he bocamtS exhausted, and was unable to find his 
way. And the dependent was the only one that kept up with him, running 
on loot, regardless of his own life, tortured with hunger and thirst, thon-h 
the king was mounted upon a horse swift as the wind. And the ldmr 
when he saw that the dependent had followed him, in spite of his being 
m such a condition, said to him in a kind voice, “ Ho you know the wit¬ 
hy which we came ?” When the dependent heard that, he put his bunds 
together m an attitude of supplication, and said, “I do know it, hut lot 

* The word translated “ragged garment” is karpata. The word tun dated 
“ dependent” is kdrpatfkn. Cp. the story In the 63rd Chapter. 
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rd rest here for some time. For the sun, which is the centre-jewel of 
the girdle of the sky-bride, is now burning fiercely with all its rays flicker¬ 
ing l*oi*th.’ When the king heard this, he said to him graciously, “ Then 
see if you can find water anywhere here.” The dependent said, “ I will,” 
and he climbed up a high tree, and saw a river, and then he came down 



again, and led the king to it. And he took the saddle off his horse, and let 
him roll, and gave him water and mouthfuls of grass, and so refreshed him. 
And when the king had bathed, he brought out of a corner of his garment 
delicious* amalaka fruits, and washed them, and gave them to him. And 
when the king asked where he got them, he said to him kneeling with the 
dmalakai r in his hand, “ Ten years have now passed since I, living continu- 
a iy on these fruits, have been performing, in order to propitiate my 
sovereign, the vow of a hermit that does not dwell in solitude.” When the 
king heard that, he answered him, “ It cannot be denied that you are 
ri 0 i y named Sattvasila.” And being filled with compassion and shame, 
, 1G SaK }° 1 ' mse ^ 5 hie on kings who do not see who among their servants 
ib com ortable or miserable, and fie on their courtiers who do not inform 
hem of such matters!” Such were the king’s thoughts, but he was at last 

induced by the importunity of the dependent to take two drrtalakas from 
lm ' " rl :,i g fcham and drinking water, he rested for a while in 

the company of the dependent, having satiated his hunger and thirst on 
fruits and water. 


Then his dependent got his horse ready, and he mounted it, and the 
dependent went in front of him to shew him the way, hut however much 
• the king entreated him, he would not get up on the horse behind him 
and so the king returned to his own city, meeting his army on the way. 
There lie proclaimed the devotion of the dependent, and he loaded him 
with wealth and territories, and did not consider even then that he had 
recompensed him as he deserved. Then Sattvasila became a prosperous 
man, and discarding the life of a dependent, he remained henceforth about 
the person of king Chandasena. 

And one day the king sent him to the island of Ceylon, to demand for 
him the hand of the king’s daughter. He had to go there by sea; so ho 
worshipped his patron divinity, and went on board a ship with the Brah¬ 
mans, whom the king appointed to accompany him. And when the ship 
had gone hull-way, there suddenly rose from the sea a banner that excited 
the wonder of all in the ship. It was so lofty that its top touched tho 
chnuls, it was made of gold, and emblazoned like a waving flag of various 
hues. And at that very moment a bank of clouds suddenly arose, and 
began to pour down rain, and a mighty wind blew. And the ship was 

* lifitUojdm akouid of counjo bu heulynm, :u> in Ur. iSan 0 l>jdt Colic MS. 
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Teed on to that flag by the rain and the wind, and thus fastened to it, & 
elephant-drivers force on an elephant and bind him to a post. And then 
the flag began to sink with the ship in the billowy sea. 

And then the Brahmans in the ship, distracted with fear, called on 
their king Chandasinha, crying out for help. And when Sattvaslla heard 
their cnes, so great was his devotion to his master that he could not re 
strain himself but with his sword in his hand, and his upper garment irded 
Jound him, the brave fellow daringly plunged into the billows, following 
the flag, in order to counteract the violence of the sea, not suspecting the 
real cause. And as soon as he had plunged in, that ship was carried to a 

tr" “ nd “ 4 a “ tUe P“Ph. in it, fell into 

tho mouths ot the sea-monsters. 

And when Sattoiih, who hnd fcllen into the sen, hog,,, t„ l„„fc , bout 

’ lie found that he was m a splendid city,* but he could not see the 

stops of precious gems, and in it he beheld the temple of Duma 1 ft - 
mount Meru, with many walls ot* costlv of , ° c ’ as 

studded with jewels There lie \ i ’ mth a soarin = ban "^ 
l>w*cd her . th at m f ! 'Ztj dtT 7*“ f" «“ .»<! 

effect of enchantment”” °" J ' r "' S » «• M the 

. 

after her. * huun * enclo *“">> and Saliva Ala entered 


, . ' of Morgan W Fay, ',,11, | 

T ry ° r ; tl0n ; ,1 n 108 - L5ebrc0ht ' !i translation, V . 7C ; also Ih, continuation 
of Urn romance < f lluon.l- Hoard, (Dunlop’s History of Fiction, p. •:,;•> U 

translation, p. 128); and tho ronmn. o of Ogw r lo Hanoi*, (Dunlop’s History of Fiction 
]> 2So l.uWht'stnm.dation.p. Ill): th Pablo in th . U tof tho 

mtopudoSa, (Johnsons translation, p. 67). Stories in which human h. mgs marry 

1 d ' V ‘'rf * m , th ® ara ' ommon finon f?h in Eiuopo, see lialston’s Itus.svm F.dk-'l’.dc,' 
p. HO, and /, Weckonstedl’s Wondisehe Miuchen, p. 192, and U Motto Foam,.Vo 
Htory of Undine. Vhe prt>eont story rest*mblefl in uiiuiy points "Dr i <j. limi t ’ ui 

tlvid’s Murch. n dor Msgyaron. Tlnro is ;t similar castle in tho in l'ryiu uml 
Soein, Syrifluho Mur chon, p. 125. 
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when he had entered, he beheld another splendid city, which seemed 
like a garden where all the enjoyments of the world had agreed to meet. 
In it Sattvasila saw that maiden sitting on a couch studded with gems, 
and he went op to her, and sat down by her side. And he remained with 
his eyes fixed on her face, like a man in a painting, expressing his passion 
by bis trembling limbs, the hairs on which stood erect. And when she 
saw that he was enamoured of her, she looked at the faces of her atten¬ 
dants, and then they, understanding the expression of her face, said to him, 
“ iou have arrived here as a guest, so enjoy the hospitality provided by 
our mistress, rise up, bathe, and then take food.” When he heard that, he 
entertained some hope, and he rose up, though not without a struggle, and 
ho went to a tank in the garden which they shewed him. And the moment 
that he plunged into it, he rose up, to his astonishment, in the middle oL : a 
tank, in the garden of king Chandasinha in Tamralipti .* And seeing him¬ 
self suddenly arrived there, he said to himself, “ Alas! what is the meaning 
of this ? Now I am in this garden, and a moment ago I was in that 
splendid city; 1 have exchanged in an instant the nectarous vision of that 
fair one for the grievous poison of separation from her. But it was not a 
dreavn, for 1 saw it aU cieariy in a waking state.. It is clear that I was 
beguiled like a fool by those maidens.of P&tala.” 

Thus reflecting, he wandered about in that garden like a madman, 
bemg deprived of that maiden, and wept in the anguish of disappointed 
passion. And the gardeners, when they beheld him in that state, with body 
covered with the yellow pollen of flowers wafted by the wind, as if with the 
fires of separation, went and told king Chandasinha, and he, being bewildered, 
came himself and saw him; and after calming him, he said to” him, “Tell 
me, my friend ; what is the meaning of all this ? You set out'for one 
place and reached another, your arrows have not struck the mark at which 
they were aimed.” When Sattvasila heard that, he told the king all his 
adventures, and he, when he heard them, said to himself, “ Strange to say, 
though this man is a hero, he has, happily for me,f been beguiled by love, 
and I now have it in my power to discharge my debt of gratitude to him.” 
So the brave king said to him, “ Abandon now your needless, grief, for I 
will conduct you by the same course into the presence of that beloved 
Amira maiden.” With these words the king comforted him, and refreshed 
him with a hath and other restoratives. 

The next day the king entrusted the kingdorh to his ministers, and 
embarking on a ship, set out on the sea with Sattvasila, who shewed him 

' * Cj>. tho 2Glb Taranga of this work, and tho parallels referred to there. Set; 

the ill- list in 1'au lu ll’d edition. Oestorley refers us tu Bunfty’a 

Puiit kutanti a. lol and following pag«s. 

f More literally 4; through mv merit-, in a former state of existence.” 
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the way. And when they had got to that half-way spot, Sattvasila saw 
the wonderful flagstaff rising out of the sea with the banner on it, as be- 
foro and hosaid to the king, “Here is that great flagstaff with such 
wonderful properties, towering aloft out of the sea: I must plunge in here, 
and then the king must plunge in also and dive down after the flan-staff ” 
After Sattvasila had said this, they got near the flagstaff, and it be-ati to 
sink. And Sattvasila first threw himself in after it, and then the king also 
dived m the same direction, and soon after they had plunged in °thev 
reached that splendid city. And there the king beheld with astonishment 
and worshipped that goddess Parvati, and sat down with Sattvasila. 

And m the meanwhile there issued from that glittering enclosure a 
maiden, accompanied by her attendant ladies, looking like the quality of 
brightness in concrete form. Sattvaiila said, “ This is that fair one,” and 

1 wf Y 7’ h6r ’ considered thafc Ws attachment to her was amply 

J slice. , e, for her part, when, she beheld that king with all the ausni 

“ Wh0 Cau this Singly distinguished 
be . And so she went into the temple of Durgi to pray and the 

njiglrt obtain a goof bmbatf; Ifd £ 

r.:;- jpsssriz tvzJtz?* - 

acti.p mg out hospitality, for he is some great hero deserving 

W-’d'for him' 611 /! 16 i tten f ant Lad reCeived this ordor ’ shc and 

of her mistts t fc ° hira in the S^n tlie message 

ton a « T | B - t l hen tlm heroic king answered in a carelessly ne-AKuit 
nt, T his garden is sufficient entertainment for me : what ohicr enter 

»e"vTtoJhoD I ^ Ui " P M W , Len that aUeU<,ant ^ and reported this 
n» i„ . to the Daiiya maiden, she considered that the king was a man of , 

noble spirit and deserving of the highest regard. 

And then the Asura maiden, (being, as it wote, drawn toward* i.am li 
with flic cord of his self-command by the king, who showed a folly i, |j|T 
renee for hospitality far above mortal desort,) went in person to the garden 7 
tlimking that lie had been sent her by way of a husband, as ■, f rui t 
other adoration of Durga. And the trees seemed to honour her as 
she approached, with the songs of various birds, with their creepers' 
bending in the wind like arms, and showers of blossoms. And she 
approached the king and bowing courteously before him, entreated him to 
accept of her hospitality. Then the king pointed to Sattvasila, and 
saul to her, “ I came here to worship the image of the. goddess of 
which this man told me. I have reached her marvellous temple, guided to 
35 


coining and 

special 


itdjjy 7 the banner, and have seen the goddess, and after that, you ; what 
other hospitality do I require ?” When the maiden heard that, she said, 
Then come, out of curiosity, to see my second city, which is the wonder 
of the three worlds.” When she said this, the king laughed and said, 
“ ^h ■ he told me of this also, the place where there is the tank to bathe 
in. then the maiden said, “ King, do not sjieak thus, I am nob of a 
deceitful disposition, and who would think of cheating one so worthy of 
respect? I have been made the slave of you both by your surpassing ex¬ 
cellence ; so you ought not thus to reject my offer.” 

When the king heard this, ho consented, and taking Sattvasila with 
him, he accompanied the maiden to that glittering enclosure. And the 
door of it was opened, and she conducted him in, and then he beheld that 
other splendid city of hers. The trees in it were ever producing flowers and 
fruits, tor all seasons were present there at the same time ;* and the city 
was all composed of gold and jewels like the peak of mount Meru. And 
the Daitya maiden made the king sit down on a priceless jewelled throne, 
and offered lnm the argliya in due form, and said to him, “ I am the 
daughter of Kalanemi the high-souled king of the Asuras. but my father 
was sent to heaven by Vishnu, the discus-armed god. And these two cities, 
which I inherit from my father, are the work of Visvakarman; they furnish 
all that heart can wish, and old age and death never invade them. But 
now I look upon you as a father, and I, with my cities, am at your 
disposal. ’ W hen she had in these words placed herself and all that sho 
possessed at the king’s disposal, he said to her, “ If this be so, then I give 
you, excellent daughter, to another, to the hero Sattvasila, who is myfriond 
and relation.” When the king, who seemed to be the favour of the goddess 
Durga in bodily form, said this, the maiden, who understood exa-llenee 
when she saw it, acquiesced submissively. When Sattvasila had attained 
the wish of his heart by marrying that Asura maiden, and had had the 
sovereignty of those cities bestowed on him, the king said to him, 
“ Now I have repaid you for one of those dmalnkas which I ate, but 
I am still indebted to you for the second, for which I have never reeom- 
sed you.” When the king had said this to Sattvasila, who bo 
before l»im, he said to that llaitya maiden, u Now shew me the way to 
my own city. Then the Daitya maiden gave him a sword named “ Invin¬ 
cible,” and a fruit to eat, which was a remedy against old age and death, 
. ad iv itli tiiese he plunged into the tank which she pointed out, and the next 
thing that happened to him was, that he rose up iu his own land with all 

* Cp. Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Book III, canto 6. stanza 42. 

Ttv re is continual spring, und harvest thero 
Continual, both mooting at ono tyino. 

Cp. also OdysBey VII 117, Milton, P. L, f IV. 14S. 
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his wishes gratified. And Sattvasila ruled as king over the cities of the 
Daitya princess. 

“ Now tell me : which of those two shewed most courage in plunging 
into the water ?” 'When the Vetala put this question to the king, the latter, 
fearing to he cursed, thus answered him ; “ I consider Sattvasila the braver 
man of the two, for he plunged into the sea without knowing the real state 
of the case, and without any hope, but t^ie king knew what the circum¬ 
stances were when he plunged in, and luid something to look forward to, 
and he did not fall in love with the Asura princess, because he thought no 
longing would win her.” When the Vetala received this answer from the 
king, who thereby broke silence, he left his shoulder, as before, and fled to 
his place on the aioJca- tree. And the king, as before, followed him quickly 
to bring him back again; for the wise never flag in an enterprise which 
they have begun, until it is finished. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


(Yetala S.) 

Then king Trivikramasena returned to the o&jfca-tree, and again 
caught the Vetala, and put him on his shoulder, and set out with him. 
And as he was going along, the Vetala again said to him from his shoulder, 
King, in older that you may forget your toil, listen to this question of 
mine.” 

Story of U,c three fastidious men. . T1,ore is * ^ traofe of land 

assigned to Brahmans in the coun¬ 
try of Anga, e:ilh*<1 \ nk-bi-hata. In it there lived a rich sacrificing 
Brahman named Vishnusvamin. And he had a wife equal to himself in 
birth. And by her he had three sons born to him, who were ili.4ingui.4hcd 
for preternatural acuteness. In course of time tiny grew up to be young men. 
One day, when he lmd begun a sacrifice, he sent those three brothers to Die 
sea to fetch a turtle. So off they went, and when the\ had found a turtle, 
the eldest said to his two brothers,—“ Let one of you take the turtle for our . 
father’s sacrifice, I cannot take it, as it is all slippery with slime.” Wb n 
the eldest brother said this, the two younger ones answered him, * If \<m 
hesitate about taking it, why should not we ?” When the eldest heard 
that, lie said, “ You two must take the turtle ; if you do not, you will have 
obstructed our father’s sacrifice ; and then you and be will certainly sink 
down to hell.” When be told the younger brothers this, they laughed, and 
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to him, “ If you see our duty so clearly, why do you not see that your 


own is the same?” Then the eldest said, “ What, do you not know how 
fastidious I am ? I am very fastidious about eating, and I cannot he 
expected to touch what is repulsive.” The middle brother, when he heard 
this speed) of his, said to his brother,—“ Then I am a more fastidious 
person than you, for I am a most fastidious connoisseur of the fair sex.” 
When the middle one said this, the eldest went on to say, “Then let 
the younger of you two take the turtle !” Then the youngest brother 
frowned, and in his turn said to the two elder, u You fools, I am very 
fastidious about beds, so I am the most fastidious of the lot.” 

So the three brothers fell to quarrelling with one another, and being 
completely under the dominion of conceit, they left that turtle and 
went off immediately to the court of the king of that country, whose 
name was Prasenajit, and who lived in a city named Vitankapura, iu 
order to have the dispute decided. There they had themselves announced 
by the warder, and went in, and gave the king a circumstantial account 
of their case. The king said, “ Wait here, and I will put you all 
m turn to the proof so they agreed and remained there. And at the 
time that the king took his meal, he had them conducted to a seat of 
honour, and given delicious food fit for a king, possessing all the six flavours. 
And while all were feasting around him, the-.Brahman, who was fastidious 
about eating, alone of all the company did not eat, but sat there with his 
face puckered up with disgust. The king himself asked the Brahman why 
he did not eat his food, though it was sweet aucl fragrant, and he slowly 
answered him, “ I perceive in this cooked rice an evil smell of the 
reck from corpses, so I cannot bring myself to eat it, however delicious 
it may bo.” When he said this before the assembled multitude, they 
all smelled it by the king’s orders, and said, “This food is prepared 
from white rice and is good and fragrant.” But the Brahman, who was 
.so fastidious about eating, would not touch it, but stopped his nose. Then 
the king reflected, and proceeded to enquire into the matter, and found 
out from his officers*, that the food had been made from rice which had 
been grown in a field near the burning-y/^ of a certain village. Then 
fhe king was much astonished, and being pleased, he said to him, “ III 
truth you are very particular as to what you eat; so eat of some other 
dish.” 

And after they had finished their dinner, the king dismissed the 
Brahmans to their apartments, and sent for the loveliest lady of his court. 
A i:d in the evening he sent that fair one, all whoso limbs were of faultless 

* A iyogajonitas is a mi.jprint for myogijatiataa, as is evident from the Sanskrit 
College MS. 
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'Oauly , splendidly adorned*- to the second Brahman, who was so squeamish 
about the fair sex. And that matchless kindler of Cupid’s flame, with a 
face like the full moon of midnight, went, escorted by the king’s servants, 
to the chamber of the Brahman. But! when she entered, lighting up the 
chamber with her brightness, that gentleman, who was so fastidious about 
the fair sex, felt quite faint, and stopping bis nose with his left hand, said 
to the king’s servants, “Take her away; if you do not, I am a dead man, 
a smell comes from her . like that of a goat.” When the king’s servants 
heard this, they took the bewildered fair one to their sovereign, and told 
hnn what had taken place. And the king immediately had the squeamish 
gentleman sent for, and said to him, “ How can this lovely woman, who 
has perfumed herself with sandal-wood, camphor, black aloes, and other 
splendid scents, so that she diffuses exquisite fragrance through the whole 
wor c, smell like a goat ?” But though the king used this argument with 
the squeamish gentleman, he stuck to his point; and then the king began 
to have his doubts on the subject, and at last by artfully framed questions 

, , , thC ladj herSelE ’ that ’ haviu S been separated in her 

childhood Horn her mother and nurse, she had been brought up on 
goat’s milk. ° 1 

Then the king was much astonished, and praised highly the discernment 
ot the man who was fastidious about the fair sex, and immediately had given 
to the third Brahman who was fastidious about beds, in accordance with his 
taste, a bed composed of seven mattresses placed upon a bedstead. White 
smooth sheets and coverlets were laid upon the bed, and the fastidious man 
slept on it in a splendid room. But, before half a watch of the night had 
passed, he rose up from that bed, with his hand pressed to his side, scream¬ 
ing in an agony of pain. And the king’s officers, who were there,, saw a 
red crooked mark on ins side, as if a hair had been pressed deep into it. 
A:,.lt went and told the king, and the king said to them, “Look and 
aee if there is not something under the mattresses.” So they went and 
examined the bottom of the mattresses one by one, and they found a l. iir 
in the middle of the bedstead underneath thorn all. And they took it and 
shewed it to the king, and they also brought the man who was fastidious 
about beds, and when the king saw the state of his body, bo was asto¬ 
nished. And he spent the whole night in wondering how a hair could have 
made so deep an impression on his skin through seven mattresses. 

And the next morning the king gave three hundred thousand gold 
pieces to those three fastidious men, because they were persons of 
wonderful discernment and rebnemeut. And they remained in great 
comfort in the king’s court, forgetting all about the turtle, and little did 
they reck of the fact that they had incurred sin by obstructing their 
father’s sacrifice. 
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When tho Vetdla > sorted on the shoulder of the king, had told him 
this wonderful tale, he again asked him a question in the following words, 
“King remember the curse I previously denounced, and tell me which was 
the most fastidious of these three, who were respectively fastidious about 
eating, the fair sex, and beds ?” When the wise king heard this, he gave tho 
Vetala the following answer, “I consider the man who was fastidious 
about beds in whose case imposition was out of the question, the most 
fastidious of tho three, for the mark produced by the hair was seen 
conspicuously manifest on his body, whereas the other two may have 
previously acquired their information from some one else.” When the king 
is, the "\ etcila left Ins shoulder, as before, and the king again went in 
quest of him, as before, without being at all depressed. 


<SL 


Note. 


a 7,° ( . uW , 6lory resembles No. 2, in the Cento Novollo Antioho. and one in 
Kctfon Vd ? Arabian tales published by Mr. Scott. (Dunlop's History of 
1 - T „ , P ; 416 ’ Lle breeht’s translation, p. 212 and note 282.) Seo also 

tho bin! ’1C 1 r UDdC ’ P ‘ 2 ° d ' ln th ° CCnt ° N ° Velle Antitho a P risonor “ f omi3 

wore fnd vSR 1 0186 ^ bCOn 8UCkl0d by 11 ^ that a jewel contains a 

woim, and that the king himself is tho eon of a baker. 

° no « f applied by tho queen to her 

eon b wile in Tho Palace that stood on Golden Pillara ” iTlmrrm’n v„i i c* • 

p. 01) . In order to liud out whether her daughb r-in-law is of high birth, she puts flrat 
) pillow. The pt in< a’s wife, who w really tb 

peanut, » apprised of the stratagem by her cat, which resembles Whittington’s 
Bohde in bis Gnodnsche NovelhsUk, p. 02, compares a story told by Aelian about tho 
Sybarite Smindyndes, who slept on a bed of roso-lcavos and got up in tho momin” 
covered with blisters. Ho also quotes from tho Chronicle of Tabari a story of a mr° 

cess who was made to bleed by a rose-leaf lying in her bed. Oosterley refers ns to 
Babiugton’s Vetala Cadai, p. 33, and tho Chevalier de MaiUy’s version of tho three 
Princes of Serendip. Tiie threo oro sitting at table, and eating a leg of lamb, sent 
with some splendid wine from tho table of tho Emperor Behram. The eldest maintains 
I’. it the wine was made of grapes that grew in a cemetery, tho second that the 1 
wns brought up on dog’s milk, the third says that tho emperor bad put to death the 
tazir's son, and the latter was bent on vengeaneo. All three statements turn out to be 
w<-ll-gi ouxided. There aro parallel stories in the 1001. lights (Breslau). In Night 
40s ia similarly conjectured that tho bread was baked by a hick woman, that the kid 
waB aw*hied by a b^ch, and that the Sultan is illegitimate. In Night 459 a gem-cutter 
guesses that a jewel has im internal Jlaw, a man skilled in the pedigrees of horses di¬ 
vine that n horse in the offspring of u female buffido, and a man skilled in human 
1 - bgi i nut tho mother of tho favourite queen was a r->pe*dancer. Op. also Ur dc- 
' i. ioiis of Hamlet in Saxo Grammaticus, 1839, p. 138, in Simrock’s Qucilen d. s Shukcs- 
pf.ure, 1, SI 85 ; 5, 170 ; ho lays down that some broad tauten of blood, (tho com v.’is 
gtown on a battle-field) | that somo liquor tastes of iron, (the malt was mixed 
v. ith water tuken from a wdl, in which book rusty swords had luin,) that aomo 
bacon (utftca of corpses, (the pig hud euten u «. -Tpse), lastly that the king is u savant 
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and his wife a serving-maid. Ocstcrley refers also to the beginning of Donatus* 
life of Virgil, and to Heraelius Von Otte, also to the parallels quoted above from 
Liebrccht. Tlio brother, who was so fastidious about beds, may be compared with 
a princess in Andersen’s Tale of “The Princess on a pea,” Gcsammclto Marchen. Part 
III, 8, 62, (Leipzig, 1817). This is identical with a talc found in Cavallius* Schwedisehe 
Volkseagen und Marchen, German version, Vienna, 1848, p. 222, which resembles No. 
182 in tho older editions of Grimm’s Kindermiirchen. (Andersen’s story is clearly tho 
same as Thorpe’s referred to above.) Nearly akin is Diocletian’s test in the Seven 
Wise Masters. His masters put an ash-lcaf under the bed; and he remarks, “Dither 
the Uoor 1ms risen, or the roof sunk.” (Oestcrley, p. 215.) In the version in Simrock’s 
D utijehe Yolks-biicher, Vol. XII, p. 122, it is an ivy-leaf. Seo also Ellis’s Metrical 
Romances, p. 412. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


(Yetala 9.) 

So king Trivikramaserm again went to the asoJca- tree, and taking the 
Yetala down from it, placed him on his shoulder, and set out. Then tho 
Yet ala said to him ; lc King, this wandering about in a cemetery at night 
is inconsistent with your kingly rank. Do you not see that this place of 
the dead* is full of ghosts, and terrible at night, and full of darkness as of 
the smoke of funeral pyres. Alas! what tenacity you display in this 
undertaking you have engaged in, to please that mendicant ! So listen to 
thV question from me which will render your journey more agreeable.” 

Story of .1. t'jarati and her four sui- There is in Avanti a city built 

^v’ by gods at the beginning of tho 

world, which i- limitless as the body of Siva, and renowned for enjoyment 
and prosperity, even as his body is adorned with tho snake’s hood 
and ashes.f It was called Padnmvuti in the Krita ugn, Hho-avuti in 
the Trota Yuga, Hiranyuvnti in the Dvapara Yoga, und U jjayini in tho 
Kali Yug.u And in it there lived an excellent king, named Viradeva, and 
he had a queen named Padmarati The king went with her to the bank of 
the YLuidnknu, and pf&pj tinted Siva with au fee ' in order to obtain a 
son. And after he had remained a long time engaged in austerities, ho 
performed the ceremonies of bathing and praying, and then ho heard thin 
voice from heaven, uttered by Siva, who was pleased with him, “ King, 
there shall be born to thee a brave son to be the head of thy family, and 
a daughter, who with her matchless beauty shall put to shame the nymphs 

* Literally •* grovo of ancestors,” f., cemetery. 

f Here we have one of tho puns in which our author delights. 
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' ■ w’’ 'ek heaven.” 
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When Icing Vxradeva had heard this voice from heaven, he 
returned to his city with his consort, having gained all he desired. 

There he first had a son born to him named S'uradeva, and after a time 
queen Padmarati gave birth to a daughter. And her father gave her the 
name of Anangarati, on the ground that she was beautiful enough to 
inspire love in the breast of Cupid. And, when she grew up, in his desire 
to procure for her a suitable husband, he had brought the portraits of all 
the kings of the earth, painted on canvass. And as no one of them seemed 
a match for her, he said to his daughter, in his tenderness for her ; 41 1 
cannot find a suitable match for you, my daughter, so summon all the kings 
of the earth, and select your own husband.” When the princess heard 
that, she said to her father, “ My father, I am too modest to select my' 
own husband, but I must be given in marriage to a good-looking young 
man, vlio is a perfect master of one art; I dQ not want any other better 
man.” 

When the king heard this speech of his daughter Anangarati, ho 
proceeded to search for a young man, such as she had described, and while 
he was thus engaged, there came to him from the Dekkan four magnificent 
men, brave and skilful, who had heard from the people what was going on. 
r J hose four suitors for the hand of the princess were received with respect 
bj the king, and one after another they told to him in her presence their 
respective acquirements. 

The first said ; “ I am a SYulra, Panchaphuttika by name ; I make 
every day five splendid pairs of garments : The first of them I give to my 
god, and the second to a Brahman, the third I retain for my own wearing* 
the fourth I should give to my wife, if this maid here were to become my 
wife, the fifth I sell, and procure myself meat and drink : as I possess this 
art, let Anangarati be given to me.” 

When he had said this, the second man said, “ I am a Vais y a, Bhashajna 
by name, I know the speech of all beasts and birds ;f so let the princess be 
given to me.” 

When the second had said this, the third said, “ I am a Kshatriva 
king, by name Khadgadhara, renowned for might of arm : my equal in 
the art of swordsmanship does not exist upon the earth, so bestow this 
in aid on on me, 0 king.” 

When the third had said this, the fourth said, “ I am a Brahman, 
named Jlvadatta, and I possess the following art; I can restore to life dead 


* More literally, “ for my own two garments.” A Hindu wcais two pieces of 
cloth. 

f Sco note on Yol. I, p. 499, Liobrocht’s translation «»i tho Poptamorune of Basile, 
Vol. II, p. 215, Hrrrtap *s edition of tho Bullish G»->ta Komanoiinn, p, 55, tho Greek 
fable* of TcirosiuH, Walduu, BuiimisOho Murdhon, p. 1. 
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creatures, and exhibit them alive so let this maiden obtain for a husband 
me, who am renowned for daring exploits.” 

When they had thus spoken, the king Viravara, with his daughter by 
his side, seeing that they were like gods in shape and dress, remained lost 
in doubt. 

When the Vetala had told this story, he said to king Trivikramasena, 
menacing him with the before-mentioned curse, “ So tell me, king, to 
which of these four ought the maiden Anangarati to be given P” 

When the king heard this, he gave the Vetala the following answer ; 
“ You are thus repeatedly making me break sileuce simply in order to 
waste time ; otherwise, mas v magic, how could you possibly ask such 
an absurd question ? Plow can a woman of Kshatriya caste be given to a 
S udra weaver ? Moreover, bow can a Kshatriya woman be given to a 
Vaisya? And as to the p/^er of understanding the language of beasts and 
birds, which he possesses/what is the practical use of it ? And as for the 
third, the Brahman, who fancies himself such a hero, of what worth is lie, 
as he is a sorcerer, and degraded by abandoning the duties of his caste ? 
Accordingly the maiden should he given to the fourth suitor, the Kshatriya 
Khadgndhara, who is of the'same caste and distinguished for his skill and 
valour.” 

W hen the Vetdla heard this, he left the king’s shoulder, as before, and 
quickly returned by the power of his magic to his own place, and the king 
again pursued him, as before, to recover him, for despondency never pene¬ 
trates into a hero’s heart, that is cased in armour of fortitude. 


Note. 

I l.i' i' y is found on page 108 and /7'of Vol. I. It bears a close no9ombluneo to 
la tl it. Ii ; 

the Pentamerone of Baaile, thu sons boast of their accomplishments in a very similar 
manner. 


CHAPTER LXXX1V. 


(Vetala 10.) 

Then Trivikramasena went and took the Vetala from the a^oha-ivo^ i 
and put him on his shoulder once more, and set out; and as he was going 


♦ This id* • is common enough in this work, and T have already trace .1 it in ether 
lands. I wish now to refer to Rohde, dor Qrieohischo Roman, p. 126, note. Tt will 
bo found specially illustrative of a passage in Vol. IX, p. 144 of this work, Cp. also 
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the Vet ill a said from the top of his shoulder, “ You are weary, kin 
isten to this tale that is capable of dispelling weariness.” 



rash 


There was an excellent king of 


Story of Madanasena and her 
P yomtsc - the name of Virabahu, who imposed 

his orders on the heads of all kings : he had a splendid city named Anan- 
gapura, and in it there lived a rich merchant, named Arthadatta; that 
merchant prince had tor elder child a son named Dhanadatta, and his 
younger child was a pearl of maidens, named Madanasena. 

One day, as she was playing with her companions in her own garden, 
a young merchant, named Dharmadatta, a friend of her brother’s, saw her. 
When lie saw that maiden, who with the full streams of her beauty, her 
breasts like pitchers half-revealed, and three wrinkles like waves, resembled 
a lake for the elephant of youth to plunge in in sport, he was at once 
robbed of his senses by the arrows of love, that fell upon him in showers. 
He thought to himself, “ Alas, this maiden, illuminated with this excessive 
beauty, has been framed by Mara, as a keen arrow to cleave asunder my 
heart.” While, engaged in such reflections, he watched her long, the day 
passed away for him, as if he wero a chakravdka. Then Madanasena 
entered her house, and grief at no longer beholding her entered the breast 
of Dharmadatta. And the sun sauk red into the western main, as if 
inflamed with the lire of grief at seeing her no more. And the moon, that 
was surpassed by the lotus of her countenance, knowing that that fair- 
faced one had gone in for the night, slowly mounted upward. 

In the meanwhile Dharmadatta went home, and thinking upon that fair 
one, he remained tossing to and fro on Ids bed, smitten by the rays of the 
moon. And though his friends and relations eagerly questioned him, he 
gave them no answer, being bewildered by the demon of love. And in the 
course of the night he at length fell asleep, though with didieulty, and 
still ho seemed to behold and court that loved ono in a dream; to such 
lengths did his longing carry him. And in the morning he woke up, and 
went and saw her once more in that very garden, alone and in privacy, wait¬ 
ing for her attendant. So lie went up to her, longing to embrace her, and 
falling at her feet, he tried to coax her with word-’ tender from affection. 
• But she said to him with great earnestness, “ I am a maiden, betrothed to 
another, J. cannot now be yours, for my father has bestowed me on the 
merchant Saimidradatta, and I am to he married in a few day... So de¬ 
part quietly, let not any one see you ; it might cause mischief.” But 
Dharmadatta said to her, “ Happen what may, I cannot live without 
When the merebnnl’s daughterboard this, t»ho wua afraid (hat lie 


you. 


tlio Volmnga-Sngn, in ilan’iin’s I.l<il(lrn-Ha(jcn Vol. Hi. j>. SI), and Mumiy’H Ancient 
Mythology, p. 43. So ILuiuman, in the lt&mivana, firings medicinal hcrlo from the 
UimiUuya. 
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would use force to her, so she said to him, “Let my marriage first be 
celebrated here, let my father reap the long-desired fruit of bestowing a 
daughter in marriage; then I will certainly visit you, for your love has 
gained my heart.” When ho heard this, he said, “ I love not a woman that 
has been embraced by another man ; does the bee delight in a lotus on which 
another bee Las settled ?” When he said this to her, she replied, “ Then I 
will visit you as soon as I am married, and afterwards I will go to my hus¬ 
band.” But though she made this promise, be would not let her go with¬ 
out further assurance, so the merchant’s daughter confirmed the truth of 
her promise with an oath. Then he let her go, and she entered her house 

in low spirits. 

And when the lucky day had arrived, and the auspicious ceremony oi 
marriage had taken place, she went to her husband’s house and spent that 
day in merriment, and then retired with him. But she repelled her hus¬ 
band^ caresses with indifference, and when he began to coax her, she burst 
into tears. He thought to himself, <( Of a truth she cares not for me,” 
and said to her, “ Fair one, if you do not love me, I do not want you ; go to 
vour darling, whoever he may be.” When she heard this, she said slowly, 
with downcast face, “ I love you more than my life, but hear what I have 
to say. Rise up cheerfully, and promise me immunity from punish¬ 
ment ; take an oath to that effect, my husband, in order that I may tell 


you. 

When she said this, her husband reluctantly consented, and then she 
went on to say with shame, despondency, and fear ; “ A young man of the 
name of Dharmadatta, a friend of my brother’s, saw me once alone in our 
garden, and smitten with love he detained me ; and when ho was prepar¬ 
ing to use force, I being anxious to secure for my father the merit ot 
giving a daughter in marriage, and to avoid all scandal, made this agree¬ 
ment with him ; ‘ Whon I am married, I will pay you a visit, before I ga 
to my husband ho I must now keep my word, permit* me, my husband ; 
1 will pay him a visit fn-t, and then return to you, for 1 cannot transgress 
the law of truth which I have observed from my childhood.” When 

! been thus :mda,nlysn,i' l :.p !>, 

a down-lighting thunderbolt, being bound by the necessity oi keeping us 
word he reflected for a moment as follows; “Alas! she is in love with 
another man, she must certainly go; why should 1 make her break her 
, v „ rd ? Let her depart! Why should T be so e; ;er to have her for a wife r 
After ho had gone through this train of thought, he gave her lcavo to 
L where she would ; and alio rose up, and left her husband s bouse. 
g In the meanwhile tin cold-rayed moon ascended the great eastern 
mountain, as it were the roof of a palace, and the nymph of the oas.mi 
quarter smiled, touched by his linger. Then, thoug i t ie al 
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inbracing his beloved herbs in the mountain caves, and the bees were 
settling on another cluster of knmuchs, a certain thief saw Madanasena, 
as she was going along alone at night, and rushing upon her, seized her by 
the hem of her garment. He said to her, “ Who are you, and where are 
you going ?” When lie said this, she, being alraid, said, “ What does that 
matter to you? Let me go; I have business here.” Then the thief said, 

“ How can I, who am a thief, let you go ?” Hearing that, she replied, 

“ Take my ornaments.” The thief answered her, “ What do I care for 
these gems, fair one ? I will not surrender you, the ornament of the world, 
wiln jour lace like the moonstone, your hair black like jet, your waist like 
a diamond. ' your limbs like gold, fascinating beholders with your ruby- 
coloured feet.” 

V hen the thief said this, the helpless merchant’s daughter told him 
her story, and entreated him as follows, 61 Bxcuse me for a moment, that X 
may keep my word, and as soon as I have done that, I will quickly return 
to you, if you remain here. Believe me, my good man, I will never break 
this true promise of mine.” When the thief heard that, he let her go, 
believing that she was a woman who would keep her word, and he remain¬ 
ed in that very spot, waiting for her return. 

She, for her part, went to that merchant Dharmadatta. And when ho 
oiiw that £>he had come to that wood, he asked her how it happened, and 
then, though he had longed for her, lie said to her, after reflecting a mo¬ 
ment, “ I am delighted at your faithfulness to your promise ; what have I 
to do with you, the wife of another? So go back, as you came, before any 
one sees you.” When lie thus let her go, she said, “ So be it,” and leav¬ 
ing that place, she went to the thief, who was waiting for her in the road. 
He said to her, “Tell me what befell you when you arrived at the try sting- 
place.” So she told him how the merchant let her go. Then the thief 
said, “Since this is so, then I also will let you go, being pleased with your 
truthfulness: return home witli your ornaments!” 

So he too let her go, and went with her to guard her, and she returned 
to the house of her husband, delighted at having preserved her honour. 
There the chaste woman entered secretly, and went delighted to her hus¬ 
band ; and he, when he saw her, questioned her; so she told him the whole 
'•'tory. And Samudratta, perceiving that bis good wife had kept her word 
without losing her honour, assumed a bright and cheerful expression, and 
welcomed her as a pure-minded woman, who had not disgraced her family, 
and lived happily with her ever afterwards. 

V, hen the Ye tala had told this story in the cemetery to king Tri- 
vikramasena, ho went on to say to him ; “ So tell me, king, which was the 
really generous man of those three, the two merchants and the thief?” 

* The word vajra also means thunckrboH. 
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And if you know and do not tell, your head shall split into a hundred 
pieces.” 

When the Vetala said this, the king broke silence, and said to him, 
“ Of those three the thief was the only really generous man, and not either 
of the two merchants. For of course her husband let her go, though she 
was so lovely and he had married her ; how could a gentleman desire to 
keep a wife that was attached to another ? And the other resigned her 
because his passion was dulled by time, and he was afraid that her husband, 
knowing the facts, would tell the king the next day. But the thief, a 
reckless evildoer, working in the dark, was really generous, to let go a love¬ 
ly woman, ornaments and all.” 

When the Ye tala heard that, he left the shoulder of the king, and 
returned to his own place, as before, and the king, with his great persever¬ 
ance no whit dashed, again set out, as before, to bring him. 


Note. 

This story is tlio samo as the 19th of Campbell's West Highland Tales, Tho 
Inheritance, Vol. II, pp. 16 — 18. Dr. Kohler, (Orient und Occident. Yol. II, p. 317), 
compares tho Story in the 1,001 Nights of Sultan Akschid and his three sons. Ho 
tells us that it is also found in the Turkish Tales, called Tho Forty Yazirs, in the 
Turkish Tutmaraa, and in Johann Andrew's Chymische Hochzeit Christiani Rosen* 
croutz. Tho form of it hi st known to tho general reader is probably the 5th story in 
the Xth day of Boccacio’s Decameron. Tho talo is no doubt originally Buddhistic, 
and the king’s cynical remarks a later addition. Dunlop considers that Boccacio’s 
story gave rise to Chaucer’s Frankeloyne’s Tale, the 12th Canto of tho Orlando 
Inamorato, and Beaumont and Fletcher's Triumph of Honour. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


(Vetala 11.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went and took that Vettila from the 
<?&>&z-tree and put him on his shoulder, and set out with him ; and as he 
was going along, the Vetala on his shoulder said to him ; “ Listen, king ; 
I will tell you an interesting story.” 

Story of l-i’iff Dharmadhvaja and his There lived of old in TJjjayim 

three very somtivo mire. a king of the name of Dharmadhvaja, 

he had three wives, who were all daughters of kings, and whom ho held 
very dear. The first of them was called Indulekha, the second Taravuli, 
and the third Mrigdnkavati; and they wore all possessed of extraordinary 
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^jr^nal charms. And the successful king, who had conquered all his 
enemies, lived happily, amusing himself with all those three queens. 

Once on a time, when the festival of the spriug-season had arrived, he 
went with ali those three wives to the garden to amuse himself. There he 
beheld the creepers weighed down with flowers, looking like Cupid’s bows, 
with rows of bees for strings, strung for him by the Spring. And the 
king, who resembled the mighty Indra, hearing the notes which the cuckoos 
uttered on the sprays of the garden-trees, like the edict of Love, the god 
of enjoyment, betook himself with his wives to wine, which is the very 
life of that intoxication, by which Cupid lives. And he joyed in drinking 

the liquor first tasted by them, perfumed with their sighs, red as their 
oimba lips. 

Then, as Indulekha was playfully pulling the hair of the king, a blue 
lotus leaped from her ear, and fell on her lap. Immediately a wound was 
produced on the front of her thigh by the blow, and the delicate princess 
exclaimed “Oh! Oh!” and fainted. When the king and the attendants 
saw that, they were distracted with grief, but they gradually brought her 
round with cold water and fanning. Then the king took her to the palace 

and had a bandage applied to the wound, and treated her with preparations 
made by the physicians. 

A "d at night, seeing that she was going on well, the ling retired with 
the second rnruvah, to an npnrtment on the root of the ,, al.ee os-posed to 
tho rajs of the moon There the raj, „f the mean, entering through the 
lattice, fell on the body of the queen, who was sleoping by the kind’s side 
where it was exposed by her garment blowing aside. Immediatelv she 
woke up, exclaiming, “Alas! I am burnt,” and rose up from the'bed 
rubbing her limbs. The king woke up in a state of alarm, crying out 
“ WLat is the meaning of this ?” Then he got up and saw that blisters had 
been produced on the queen’s body. And the queen Taravali said to him 
when he questioned her, “ The moon’s rays falling on my exposed body 
have done this to me.” When she said this and burst into tears, the kin", 
being distressed, summoned her attendants, who ran there in trepidation and 
(iuiiin. And he had made for her a bed of lotus-leaves, sprinkled with 
water, and sandal-wood lotion applied to her body. 

In the meanwhile his third wife Mrigankavati heard of it, and 
1 .ft hoi palace to come to him. And when she had got into the open air, 
she heard distinctly, as the night was still, the sound oF a pestle pounding 
rice in a distant house. The moment the gazelle-eyed one hoard it, nho 
sa id, Alas I arn killed,” and she sat down on the path, shaking her hands 
hi an agony of pain, then the girl turned back, and was conducted b}' her 
attendants to her own chamber, where she fell on tho bi^d, and groaned. 
And when her weeping attendants examined her, they saw that her hands 
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were covered with bruises, and looked like lotuses upon which black bees 
had settled. So they went and told the king. The king Dharmadhvaja 
arrived in a state of consternation, and asked his beloved what it all meant. 
Then the tortured queen showed him her hands, and said to him, “ As 
soon as I heard the sound of the pestle, these became covered with bruises.” 
Then the king, iilled with surprise and despondency, had sandal-wood 
unguent and other remedies applied to her hands, in order to allay the 
pain. 

He reflected, “ One of my queens has been wounded by the fall of a 
lotus, the second has had her body burned even by the rays of the moon, and 
alas ! the third has got such terrible bruises produced on her hands by 
the mere sound of a pestle. By a dispensation of fate the excessive delicacy, 
which is the distinguishing excellence of my queens, has now become in 
them all, at one and the same time, a defect.” Engaged in such reflec¬ 
tions the king wandered round the women’s apartments, and the night of 
three watches passed for him as tediously as if it had consisted of a hun¬ 
dred watches. But the next morning, tho physician and surgeous took 
measures, which caused him soon to be comforted by the recovery of his 
wives. 

When the Vetala had told this very wonderful story, he put this 
question to king Trivikramasena from his seat on his shoulder : “ Tell me, 
king, which was the most delicate of those queens ; and the curse I before 
mentioned will take effect, if you know and do not say.” 

When the king heard that, he answered, “ The most delicate of all 
was the lady upon whose hand bruises were produced by merely hearing 
the sound of tho pestle, without touching it. But the other two were no 
match for her, because the wound of tho one and tho blisters of the other 
were produced by contact with the lotus and the rays of tho moon respec¬ 
tively.” 

When the king had said this, the Vetala again left his shoulder, and 
returned to his own place, and tho persevering king again set out to 
fetch him. 


Note. 

Rohde in his Griechhcho Novellistik, p. 02, compares with this a storv told by 
Timmus of a Sybarite, who saw a husbandman hoeing a fh'ld, and contracted a rup¬ 
ture from it. Another Sybarite, to whom he told his piteous talc, got oar-ache from 
hearing it. Ocslerley in his German translation, of the Baits] Pachisi, p. 190, refers 
us to Lancercau, No. 5, pp. 396-399, and Babington’s Vetala Cadai, No. 11, p. d8. 
Ho points out that Grimm, in his Kindermarchcn, 3, p. ‘238, quotes a similar incident 
from the travels of the three sons of Giaffar. Out of four princesses, one faints becauao 
a roso-twig is thrown into her face among somo roses, a second abuts her eyes in order 
not to seo tho htutu * of a man, a third says “ Go away, the hairs in your fur-cloak run 
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me/’ and the foartli covers her face, fearing that some of the fish in a tank may 
belong to the male sex. He also quotes a striking parallel from the E'lite des contcs 
du Sieur d Ou\ille. Four ladies dispute as to which of them is tho most delicate. 
One has been lame for three months owing to a rose-leaf having fallen on her foot, 
another has had three ribs broken by a sheet in her bed having been crumpled, a third 
has held her head on one side for six weeks owing to one half of her head having three 
or four more hairs on it than the other, a fourth has broken a blood-vessel by a slight 
mo\ einent, and the rupture cannot be healed without breaking the whole limb. 


CHAPTER LXXXVL 


(Ye till a 12 ) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went to the aioha- tree, and recovered 
the Vetala, and placed him on his shoulder, and set out witli him again 
silently, as before. Then the Vetala again said to him from his seat° on 
his shoulder ; “ King, I love you much because you are so indomitable, so 
listen, I will tell you this delightful story to amuse you.” 

Story of hwrj YaiaKkeiu, his Vidya- In the land of Anga there was 

dhari seif, and /, is faithful minister. a young king named Ya&ikkefcu, like 

a second and unburnt god of love come to earth to conceal his body.* Ho 
conquered by his great valour all his enemies ; and as Indra has Vrihaspati 
for a minister, he had Dirghadarsin. Now, in course of time, this kino- 
infatuated with his youth and beauty, entrusted to that minister his realm, 
from which all enemies bad been eradicated, and became devoted to pleasure 
only. He remained continually in the harem instead of the judgment- 
hall; he listened to delightful songs in the womens’ apartments, instead of 
hearkening to the voice of his well-wishers ; in his thoughtlessness, he was 
devoted to latticed windows and not to the affairs of his kingdom, though 
the latter also were full of holes. 

But the great minister Dirghadarsin continued unvveariedly upholding 
the burden of his kingdom’s cares, day and night. And a general rumour 
spread to the following effect, “Dirghadarsin has plunged in dissipation 
the sovereign, who is satisfied with the mere name of king, and so ho 
manages now to enjoy himself all his master's power.” Then the minister 
Dirghadarsin said of himself to Lis wife Modhdvat-i, “ My dear, as the king 

♦ Or “to prot- ct tho r-alm of Anga;” u shameless pun! The god of Euvo was 
consumed by the fire of Suva’s eyo. 
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is addicted to pleasure, and I do his work, a calumny has been circulated 
among the people against me, to the effect that I have devoured the realm. 
And a general rumour, though false, injures even great men in this world; 
was not llama compelled by a slanderous report to abandon his wife Sita ? 
So what course must I adopt in this emergency ?” When the minister said 
this, his firm-souled wife Medhavati,* who was rightly named, said to him ; 
“ Take leave of the king on the pretext of a pilgrimage to holy bathing- 
places ; it is expedient, great-minded Sir, that you should go to a foreign 
land for a certain time. So you will he seen to be free from ambition, and 
the calumny against you will die out; and while you are absent, the king 
will bear the burden of the kingdom himself, and then this vicious tendency 
of his will gradually diminish, and when you return, you will be able to 
discharge your office of minister without blame. 

When Dirghadarsin’s wife said this to him, he said, “ I will do so,” 
and he went and said to the king Ya^ahketu in the course of conversation, 
“ Give me leave to depart, king, I am going on a pilgrimage for some days, 
for rny heart is set on that religious duty.” When the king heard that, 
he said, “ Do not do so 1 Cannot you, without going on pilgrimages, per¬ 
form in your house noble religious duties, such as charity and so on, which 
will procure you heaven ?” When the minister heard this, he said, “ King, 
that purity which comes of wealth is sought by charity and so on, but holy 
bathing-places have an everlasting purity. And a wise man must visit 
them, while he is young ; for otherwise how can he be sure of reaching 
them, as this body cannot be relied on ?” While he was saying this, and 
the king was still trying to dissuade him, a warder entered, and said to the 
king, “ King, the sun is plunging into the middle of the lake of heaven, 
so rise up, this is the hour appointed for you to bathe in, and it is rapidly 
pasang away.” When the king heard this, he immediately rose up to 
bathe, and the minislcr, whose he;irt was set on pilgrimage, bowed beforq 
him, and went home to his own house. 

There he left his wife, whom he forbade to follow him, and managed 
cunningly to set out in secret, without even his servants suspecting his 
departure. And alone he wandered from country to country with resolute 
perseverance, and visited holy bathing-places, and at last ho reached the 
land of Paundra. In a certain city in that country not far from the sea, 
he entered a temple of S'iva, and sat down in a courtyard attached to it* 
There a merchant, named Nidhidatta, who had come to worship the god, 
saw him exhausted with the heat of the sun’s rays, dusty with his long 
journey. The merchant, being a hospitable man, seeing that the traveller, 
who was in such a state, wore a Brahmanical thread, and had auspicious 
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marks, concluded that he was a distinguished Brahman, and took him 
home to his own house. There he honoured him with a bath, food, and 
other refreshments in the most luxurious style, and when his fatigue was 
removed, he said to him, “ Who are you, whence do you come, and 
v. liere are you going ?” And the Brahman gave him this reserved answer ; 
“ I am a Brahman of the name of Dlrghadar&n; I have come here on 
pilgrimage from the land of Anga.” Then the merchant prince Nidhi- 
datta said to him, “ I am about to go on a trading expedition to the Island 
of Gold; so you must live in my house, until I return; and then you 
will have recovered from the fatigue which you have incurred by roaming 
to holy places, and you can go home.” When Dirghadarsin heard that he 
said, “Why should I remain here? I will go with you, great merchant, 
if you like.” The good man said, “ So be it,” and then the minister, who 
had long discarded the use of beds, spent that night in his house. 

The next day he went with that merchant to the sea, and embarked on 
a ship laden with his merchandise. He travelled along in that ship i„d 
beheld the awful and wonderful ocean, and in course of time reached 
the Isle of Gold. What had a man holding the office of prime minister to do 
with sea-voyages? But what will not men of honour do to prevent their 
fame from being sullied ? So he remained some time in that island with 
that merchant NidhuUtta, who was engaged in buying and sellin- 

And as he was returning with him on the ship, he suddenly saw a wave 
rise up, and then a wishing-tree arise out of the sea; it was adorned with 
boughs glittering with gold, which were embellished with sprays of coral and 
bore lovely fruits and flowers of jewels. And he beheld on its trunk a maiden 
alluring on account of her wonderful beauty, reclining on a gem-bestudded 
couch. He reflected for a moment, “ Dear me! What can this be ?” 
And thereupon the maiden, who had a lyre in her hand, began to sino- this 
song, “ Whatever seed of works any man has sown in a former life, of that 
he, without doubt, eats the fruit ; for even fate cannot alter what has been 
done in a previous state of existence.” When the heavenly maiden had 
sung this song, she immediately plunged into that sea, with the wishing, 
tree, and the couoh on which she was reclining. Then Dirghadarsin re¬ 
flected, “I have to-day seen a wonderful sight; one‘would 0 never havo 
expected td find in the sea a tree, with a heavenly maiden singing m it, 
appearing and disappearing as soon as beheld. Or rather, this admirable 
treasure-house of the sea is ever the same ; did not Lakshmx, and the moon, 
and the Parijata tree, and other precious things come out of it ?” But the 
steersman and the rest of the orow, perceiving that, Dirghadarsin was 
astonished and puzzled, said to him, (c this lovely womau always appears 
lure in the same way, and sinks down agaiu at once; but Ibis sight is new 
to you.” 
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This is what they said to the minister, but he still continued in a state 
of wonder, and so he reached in course of time on the ship, with that 
Nidhidatta, the coast for which they were making. There the merchant 
disembarked his wares, gladdening the hearts of his servants, and the 
minister went in high spirits with him to his house, which was full of 
mirth at his arrival. And after he had remained there a short time, he 
said to Nidhidatta, “ Merchant prince, I have long reposed comfortably in 
your house, now I wish to return to my own land ; I wish you all hap¬ 
piness.'” With these words he took leave of the merchant prince, who was 
sorely unwilling to let him go, and with his virtue for his only companion 
he set out thence, and having in course of time accomplished the long 
journey, he reached his own native land of Anga. 

There the spies, who had been placed by king Yasahketu to watch for 
his return, saw him coming, before he entered the city, and informed the 
king ; and then the king, who had been much afflicted by his absence, went 
out from the city to meet him; and came up to him and welcomed him 
with an embrace. Then the king conducted into the palace his minister, 
who was emaciated and begrimed with his long journey, and said to him, 
“ Why did you leave mo, bringing your mind to this cruel heartless step, 
and your body into this squalid state from its being deprived of unguents ?* 
Lut- who knows the way of the mighty god Fate, in that you suddenly 
fixed your mind on pilgrimage to holy waters aud other sacred places ? 
So tell mo, what lands have you wandered through, and what novel sights 
have you seen ?” Then Dirghadar&u described his journey to the Island of 
Gold, in al) its stages, and so was led to tell the king of that maiden, the 
jewel of the three worlds, whom he had seen rise out of the sea, and sit on 
the wishing.tree singing. All this he narrated exactly as it took place. 

The moment the king heard all this, he fell so deeply in love with her, 
that ho considered his kingdom and life valueless without her. And taking 
his minister aside, he said to him, u I must certainly see that maiden, other¬ 
wise I cannot live. 1 will go by the way which you lmvo described, after 
worshipping Fate. And you must not dissuade, and you must by no means 
follow me, for 1 will travel alone incognito . and in the meanwhile you 
must take care of my kingdom. Do not disobey mj order, otherwise my 
death will lie at vour door.” Thus spake the king, and refused to hear 
his minister’s answer, and then dismissed him to his own house to see his 
relations, who had long been wishing for his return. There, in the midst 
of great rejoicing Dirghadarsin remained despondent; how can good minis¬ 
ters be happy, when their lord’s vices are incurable ? 

And the next night the king Yasahketu set out, disguised as an 
ascetic, having entrusted his kingdom to the care of that minister. And 

♦ Ouo of our author's puns. 
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- , the he ™ *** ^s, he saw a hermit, named Kudanabha, and 

,e bowed before Inn, The hermit said to the king who was disguised as 

an a -' ce ie o on jour way boldly ; by g 0 i„g to sea in a ship with the 

Thi l ! 1 ?!/®! 1 . 881111 obta ^ i at maiden whom you desire.” 

s -1 c 1 < elighted the lung exceedingly, and bowing again before the 
Wmrt, be continued hie journey. and Mer c(os>in ” * 

m-ere, end mountains, ho reached the ecu, ivhich seemed to he M oi 

2ST T, U r Um - u ’ ,d<lie> >»" >iko eyes crpnnded to Jo 

’ L - 

Lukshmidatte spoken of hv the S l n" “ ““ ' Wle marebant 

out foe the Into of (fold Tl, ' ’ T'\ Wb ° WaS 0n fc,le P 0l,lfc of setting 
he saw the signs of l,i, J™ 1 ""■* P">*»tea himself before him, when 

and so on, Jd the king emtotod ojl v J i, “ I8 - n,,tked “’-P™ 6 
him on the sea. And when tl /V i ® " P Wlt l lam ’ and sefc oufc wifch 
that maiden arose from the waL P ! i th ° middle ° f the 0CCan > 

and while the king was gar in- at’h? ' °" , U ‘ nink ot the wisld ing-tree, 

sang a son- which the J£° L ’ aS a P artnd S e afc the moonlight, she 

« wW ^ oftrrrr o£ her >7-* — «»-; 

without doubt, eats tbe fruit F haS ®° Wn 111 a formei ' life > of that be, 
done in a ^ J* alter whafc ^ been 

to experience precisely that lot which . h * lp | e ® a *J‘ borne along 

place and in that manner which F itL h i ^ appoi “ tccl for hlm > in that 
doubt.’’ When the king head ke^inoT Tv" 1 ‘ «* «« «• ■» no 

forth the thing iw must be, he was 4i ZZTZt '/ 
remained for some time motionless, gazing at her. Then he bej w J 
bowed head, to pw» the ,, in the following Wt4 ,, 

house of jewels, of unfathomable heart, ,i„ee by eoncealiug thkhll 
•: cheated Vi s l„.,u out of iaksl,„,i. So , ,| llw ,, * 
thy protection, thou who canst not be sounded even by gods, tho refu-e of 
mountains* that retain their wings; grant me to obtain my desire” 
While lie was uttering this, the maiden disappeared in the sea, with tl 
tree and when the king saw that, ho (lung himself into tho sea after her 
as it to cool the flames of love’s lire. 

When the merchant Lakshmidatta saw that unexpected sight, the 
good man thought tho king had perished, and was so afflicted that he was 
oi,the point of committing suicide, but he was con-,led by the foil -win- 
utterance, that came from the heavens, Do not act rashly; he is not iu 

danger » though he has plunged into the sea; this king, Yuiahkctu by 
iu tie, has come, disguised as an ascetic, to obtain this very maiden, for 
she was his wife in a former state of existence, and as soon- as he has won 
* £Ixq word that moan* “ mountain’’ also means “ king.’* 
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her, ho shall return to his realm of Anga.” Then the merchant con¬ 
tinued his intended voyage, to accomplish his purposes. 

But when king Yasahketu plunged into the sea, he suddenly beheld 
to his astonishment a splendid city. It gleamed with palaces that had 
bright pillars of precious stone, walls flashing with gold, and latticed 
windows of pearl. It was adorned with gardens in which were tanks with 
flights of steps composed of slabs of every kind of gein, and wishing-trecs 
that granted every desire. He entered house after house in that city, 
which, though opulent, was uninhabited, but he could not find his beloved 
anywhere. Then, as he was looking about, be beheld a lofty jewelled, 
palace, and going up to it be opened the door and went in. And when he 
had entered it, he beheld a solitary human form stretched out upon a gem- 
bestudded couch, with its whole length covered with a shawl. Wondering 
whether it could be that very lady, he uncovered its face with eager 
expectation, and saw his lady-love. Her beautiful moon-like countenance 
smiled, when the black robe fell from it like darkness ; and she seemed 
like a night, illumined with moonlight, gone to visit Patala in the 
day. At sight of her the king was in a state of ecstasy, like that 
which a man, travelling through a desert in the season of heat, ex¬ 
periences on beholding a river. She, for her part, opened her eyes, 
and when she saw that hero of auspicious form and bodily marks thu 3 
suddenly arrived, sprang from her couch in a state of excitement. She 
welcomed him, and with downcast countenance, seemed to honour him by 
flinging on bis feet the full-blown lotuses of her wide-expanded eyes ; and 
then she slowly said to him, “ Who are you, and why have you come to 
this inaccessible lower region ? And why, though your body is marked with 
the signs of royalty, have you undertaken the vow of an ascetic ? Con¬ 
descend to toll me this, distinguished Sir, if I have found favour in your 
sight!” Wlnm the king bad heard this speech of hers, he gave her this 
answer; " Pair one, f am the king of Anga, by name Yn-ahk<du, :md I 
heard from a friend on whom 1 can rclv, that you wore to be seen hero 
every day in the sea. So I assumed this disguise, and abandoned my 
kingdom for your sake, and I have come hero and followed you down 
through the sea. So tell me who you are.” When ho said this, she 
answered him with mixed feelings of shame, affection, and joy ; “There is a 
fortunate king of the Vidyddharas named Mrigankasena ; know that I am 
his daughter, Mrigiinkavati by name. That father of mine, for some reason 
unknown to me, lias left me alone in this city of his, and has gone some¬ 
where or other with his subjects. So 1, feeling melancholy in my solitary 
abode, rise up out of the sea on a moveable* wishing-tref*, and sing of t he 
decrees of Fate.” When she had said this, the bravo king, remembering the 


* Tho Sanskrit College MS. reads ynntra for ‘BroektriuB’s? yulra. The vishing- 
trec was moved by some magical or mechanical contrivance. 
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.^Hech of the hermit, courted her so assiduously with speeches tender with 
love, that she was overpowered with affection, and promised to become his 
wife at once, but insisted on the following condition ; “ My husband, for 
four days in every month, the fourteenth and eighth of the white and black 
fortnights, I am not my own mistress ;* and whithersoever I may go on 
those days, you must not question me on the subject nor forbid me, for 
there is a reason for ifc.”f When' the heavenly maiden had stated in these 
words the only condition on which she would consent to marry the kin" ho 
agreed to it, and married her by the Gandharva form of marriage 

And one day, while the king was living happily with Mrigankavati, 
si.o said to him, “ You must stop bore, while I go somewhere for a certain 
business, tor to-day is the fourteenth day of the black fortnight of which [ 
spoke to you. And while you are waiting here, my husband, you must 
not enter this crystal pavilion, lost you should fall into a lake there and "o 
to the world of men.*’ When she had said this, she took leave of him 
and went out of that city, and the king took his sword and followed her 
secretly, determined to peuetrate the mystery. 

then tin, king saw a terrible Kdkshasa approaching, looking like 
Hades embodied in a human shape, with his cavernous mouth, black as 
mght opened wide. That Rikshasa uttered an appalling roar, and swoop, 
ing down on Mpgankavatx, put her in his mouth and swallowed her. 

W ‘ “ lg y V" g hc Wtts at ° ,lce . so to speak, on lire with 

excessive anger, and rushmg forward with his great sword; black as a snake 
that has cast its slough,J drawn from the sheath, he cut off with it the 
head ol the charging ltdkshasa, the lips of which were firmly pressed 
together. Then the burning Cre of the king’s anger was quenched by the 
stream of blood that poured forth from the trunk of the Uakshasa, but not 
the lire of his grief at the loss of his beloved. Then the king was’ blinded 
with the darkness of bewilderment, and at a loss what to do, when suddenly 
Mp'gankavati cleft asunder tho body of that Uakshasa, which was dark as 
a cloud, and emerged alive and uninjured, illuminating all tho horizon like 
a spotless moon When the king saw his beloved thus delivered from 
danger, he rushed eagerly forward and embraced her, exclaiming, “ Come ! 




* Til- Sanskrit College MS. roads andyattd, which Dr. Kern has conjectured, 
t This part of the story may remind tho reader of the story of Mcluaina tho Euro- 
pcan snake-maiden : see Bimrook's Deutsche Volkabiicher, Vol. VI. It boars a rtrtnin 
it • mbl a cc to Ihat of Die Knight of StftufFtnborg (Simrock’B Deutsche VoIWmich'r, 
\ oi. IIT.) Cp. also Liu Zimmern urul dio Meerfranen, in Dirlingrr. An i iSehwabun, p. 
tm ( p. also Do i -labornotis. Zoological Mythology, Vol. II, p. 20G. ; There is u Blight 
resemblance in this story to tho myth of Cupid and Psycho. 

For bh"j ‘<7 fjnh tho San Li it College MS. roads bh j g« ) which corns to give d 
bettor junsc tlmn the reading in Jlrockhuus's text. 
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Come !” And be said to her, “ My beloved, wbafc does all this mean ? Is it 
a dream or a delusion ?” When the king asked the Vidyadhari this ques- 
tion, she remembered the truth, and said : “ Listen, my husband ! This is no 
delusion, nor is it a dream ; but such was the curse imposed upon me by 
my father, a king ot’ the Vidyadharas. For my father, who formerly lived 
in this city, though he had many sons, was so fond of me, that ho would 
never take food when I was not present. But I, being devoted to the 
worship of S'iva, used always to come to this uninhabited place on the 
fourteenth and eighth days of tho two fortnights, 

“ And one fourteenth day I came here and worshipped Gauri for a long 
time; and, as fate would have it, so ardent was my devotion that the day 
came to an end before my worship was finished. That day my father ate 
nothing and drank nothing, though he was hungry and thirsty, as he wait- 
ed for me, but he was very angry with me. And when I returned in the 
evening with downcast countenance, conscious of my fault, his lovo for me 
was so completely overpowered by the force of Destiny, that he cursed me 
mthe following words; ‘As owing to your nrroganco I was devoured 
to-day by hunger, so on the eighth and fourteenth days of the two fortnights 
of every month, and on those days’only, a Rakshasa named Kptanta- 
eantnki shall swallow you, when you go to that place outside the city to 
worship S'iva; and on every occasion you shall make your way through his 
heart and come out alive. But you shall not remember the curse, nor the 
pam of being swallowed ; and you shall remain alone here.’* When my 
f.ithei had uttered this curse, I managed gradually to propitiate him, and 
alter thinking a little he appointed this termination to my curse ; ‘ When 
a king named ^asahketu, lord of the land of Anga, shall become your hus¬ 
band, and shall see you swallowed by tho Rakshasa, and shall slay him, 
then you shall issue from his heart, and shall he delivered from your curse, 
and you shall call to mind your curse and the other circumstances, and all 
your supernatural sciences.’ 

When he had appointed this end of my curse, he left me alone here, 
and went with his retinue to the mountain of Nisliada in the world of men. 
And I remained here, thus engaged, bewildered by the cur-;). But that curse 
has now come to an end, and 1 remember all. So I will immediately go to 
my father on the Nisbailha mountain ; the law, that governs us celestial 
beiiigi?, is, that when our curse is at an end we return to our own place, You 
are perfectly free to remain hero or go to your kingdom, as you like.** When 
she had said this, the king was sorry, and he made this request to her ; 
“ Fair one, do me the favour not to go for seven days. Let us in tho moan* 


* Oesterley (Baital Pachisi, 201) compares the 12th chapter of the Vikvama- 
oharitam in which Viknunriditya delivers a woman, who was afflicted ever)' night by a 
lvakskasa in consequence of her husband's curse. 
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the pain of parting by amusing ourselves here in the garden. 
After that you shall go to your father's abode, and I will return to mine.” 
When he made this proposal, the fair one agreed to it. Then the king 
diverted himself with her for six days in the gardens, and in tanks, the 
lotus-eyes of which were full of tears, and that seemed to toss aloft their 
waves like hands, and in the cries of their swans and cranes to utter this 
plaintive appeal, “ Do not leave us !” And on the seventh day he artfully 
decoyed his darling to that pavilion, where was the tank that served as a 
magic gate* conducting to the world of men; and throwing his arms 
round her neck, he plunged into that tank, and rose up with her from a 
tank in. the garden of his own city. When the gardeners saw that he had 
arrived with his beloved, they were delighted, and they went and told his 
minister Dirghadar&n. And the minister came and fell at his feet, and 
seeing that he had brought with him the lady of his aspirations, he and 
the citizens escorted him into the palace. And he thought to himself, 
“ Dear me ! I wonder how the king has managed to obtain this celestial 
nymph, of whom I caught a transient glimpse in the ocean, as one sees in 
the heaven a lightning-flash. But the fact is, whatever lot is written 
for a man by the Disposer in the inscription on his forehead, infallibly 
befalls him, however improbable.” 

Such were the reflections of the prime minister ; while the rest of 
liis subjects were full of joy at the return of tbe king, and of astonish¬ 
ment at bis having won tbe celestial nymph. Dub M rigankavati, 
seeing that tbe king bad returned to his own kingdom, longed, as 
the seven days were completed, to return to the homo of the Yidy id haras. 
But the science of flying up into the air did not appear to her, 
though she called it to mind. Then she felt as one robbed of a treasure, 
and was in the deepest despondency. And the king said to her, “ Why 
do you suddenly appear despondent, tell me, my darling ?” Then the 
Vidyadhari answered him, “ Because I remained so long, after I had been 
released from my curse, out of love for you, my science has abandoned me, 
and I have lost the power of returning to my heavenly home.” When king 
Yasahketu heard this, he said, “ Ha! I have now won this Vidyadhari,” 
and so his rejoicing was complete. 

When the minister Dfrgbadarsin saw this, he went home, and at night, 
when he was in bed, he suddenly died of a broken heart. Aud Yasahketu, 
after be bad mourned for him, remained long bearing the burden of empire 
himself, with Mrigankavati for his consort. 

When the Yetala, seated on the shoulder of king TRvikraxnasona, had 
told him this story on the way, he went on to say to him, So tell me, 

* 1 follow the raiding of* u MS. in tho Sanskrit College yaniradvdravdpihd. 
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king • why did the heart of that great minister suddenly break, when his 
master had thus succeeded so completely ? Did his heart break through 
grief at not having won the nymph himself P Or was it because he longed 
for the sovereign power, and thus was disappointed at the king’s return ? 
And if you know this, king, and do not tell me on the spot, }'our merit will 
at once disappear, and your head will fly in pieces.” When king Trivi- 
kramasena heard that, he said to the Vetala ; “ Neither of these two feelings 
actuated that excellent and virtuous minister. But he said to himself; 

4 This king neglected his kingdom out of devotion to mere human females, 
much more will he do so now, that he is attached to a heavenly nymph. So, 
though I have gone through much suffering, the disease has been aggravated 
bj it, instead of being cured, as I had hoped.’ It was under the influence 
of such reflections that the minister's heart broke.*’ When the king had 
said this, that juggling Vetala returned to his own place, and the resolute 
king ran swiftly after him, to bring him back again by force. 


Chapter lxxxvil 

(Vetala 13.) 


Then the king went back to the ahl-a- tree,* and taking the Vetala 
from it, placed him on his shoulder, and brought him along, and as lie was 
going along with him, the Vetala again said to the king, “ Listen, king, 

I will tell you a short story.” 

The simy if Jir, i lamin, who frat There is a city of the name of 

lost his wife, and then hxs life. ' Varanasi, the abode of Sira. Jn it 

there lived a Brahman, named Devasvamin, honoured by the king. And 
that rich Brahman ha t a son named Alarisvamin; and he had an exceed¬ 
ingly lovely wife, named Lavunyavati. 1 think the Disposer must have 
made her after he had acquired skill by making Tilottama and the other 
nymphs of heaven, for she was of priceless beauty and loveliness. 

Now, one night liarisvAmin fell asleep, as he was reposing with her 
in a palace cool with the rays of the moon. At that very moment a 

* In the original sinfapd, which Professor Monior Williams renders thus : “ the 
tree tiDalbergia Sisu; the Asukn tree.” I)r. King informs me those two trees aro i 
altogether different. The translation which I have given of the word tiniapd, through¬ 
out those tales of th^ Vetala, is, therefore, incorrect. Tho tree to which the Vc-Ula so 
persistently returns, is a Dalhergu bisu. 

38 
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.wrtjpdjadliara prince, by name Madanavega, roaming about at will, came 
that way through the air. He saw that Lavanyavati sleeping by the side 
of bar husband, and I,or robo, that had slipped aside, revealed her exquisite- 
ly moulded limbs. Hi* heart was captivated by her beauty; and blinded by 

l°\e, he immediately swooped down, and taking her up in bis arms asleep, 
flow off with her through the air. 

Immediately her husband, the young man Harisv&nin, woke up, and 
n° , seeing•his beloved, bo rose up in a state of distraction. Ho said to 
himself, U hat can this mean ? Where has she gone ? I wonder if she is 
angry with me. Or has she hidden herself to find out my real feelings, and 
wma-ing mi iu me r Distracted by many surmises of this kind, he 

tr^tl^f G H^' ligh ' !°f^ f ° r ^ 011 tl16 and 

when l,o could not find her anywhere" ,n . tl ’ e P^cc-garden, and 

be sobbed and lamented “Ah*' ,’, v Tf with the fire of grief, 

orb, fair as the moonlight • did this niU^™? l'*® th ° m °°^ 

your charms that rival bers* P That vo * lm °° f° Ur existence > hating 
beauty, seemed to be in fear ‘and cIf '7T™'■ h * >'°" r 
wood, now that I am Zer^i X7 ? it8 C0 ‘ J - 
and smites me with them ns if with b ^ °PP ortunit 7» 

poison.” While Harisvamin was utterL 1 01 in 

slowly passed away, not so his grief at his berXjXnX’ * ^ ^ 

next morning the sun dispelled with his ravs the de«» i i 

“ rr? 1 !“ bu ‘ r>* ** d «4 

(lency that M MtM on 1 ,„„. Tl,. „u„d .[ hi, ... E 

* h ”' ton reint0 "*' 1 ^ powr iMtemd ... ; 

»l.«e period of action al an end wWl > ‘ he 

magnified a hundredfold. Tlie young Brahman, though his relations £ 
to comfort him, could not recover his self-command, now that he was 
bereaved of his beloved, but was all inflamed with the fire of separation 
And lie went from place to place, exclaiming with tears, “ Here she stood’ 
here she bathed, here she adorned herself, and here she amused herself.” 

But his friends and relations said t., him, “ Sho is not dead, so wliv 
do you kill yourself? If you remain alive, you will certainly recover her 

somewhere or other. So adopt a resolute tone, and go in search of your 
beloved ; there is nothing in this world that a resolute man who exerts him- 
self, cannot obtain.” When Harisvamin had been exhorted in these terms 
ly his friends and relations, he managed at last, after some days, to rooovoi 
Ins spirits by the aid of And he 6»i 1 to himself, “ I v i t i, 

all that I have to the Brahmans, and visit all the holy wafanC ami wash 
a,.ay all my sins. Lor if I wipe out my sin, I mav perhaps, in the cour 
* Dvesfid muni a mu’ rinl for dveshat. 
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of my wanderings, find that beloved of mine.” After going through these 
reflections suitable * to tho occasion, ho got up and bathed, and performed 

all his customary avocations, and the next day he bestowed on the Brah¬ 
mans at a ,solemn sacrifice various meats and drinks, and gave away to 

thorn all Ids wealth without Htint. 

Then he left his country, with his Brahman birth as his only fortune, 
and proceeded to go round to all the holy bathing-places in order to recover 
liis beloved. And as be was roaming about, there came upon him tho 
terrible lion of the hot season, with the blazing sun for mouth, and with 
a mane composed of’ his fiery rays. And the winds blew with excessive 
heat, as if warmed by the breath of sighs furnaced forth by travellers 
grieved at being separated from their wives. And the tanks, with their 
supply of water diminished by the heat, and their drying white mud, ap¬ 
peared to be shewing their broken hearts. And the trees by tho roadside 
seemed to lament* on account of the .departure of the glory of spring, 
making their wailing heard in the shrill moaning of their bark,f with 
leaves, as it were lips, parched with heat. At that season llarisvamin, 
wearied out with the heat of the sun, with bereavement, hunger and thirst, 
and continual travelling, disfigured, J emaciated and dirty, and pining for 
food, reached in the course of his wanderings, a certain village, and found 
in it the house of a Brahman called Padmandblm, who was engaged in a 
sacrifice. And seeing that many Brahmans were eating in his house, he 
stood leaning against the door-post, silent and motionless. And the good 
wife of that Brahman named Padmandblm, seeing him in this position, 
felt pity for him. and reflected; “Alas! mighty is hunger! Whom will it 
not bring down ? For here stands a man at the door, who appears to be 
a householder, desiring £o< d, with down on si countenan $ej i videntlj come 
from a long journey, and with all his senses impaired by hunger. So is 
not he a man to whom food ought to be given ? ft Idavi ig gone through 
these rolleetions, the kind woman took up in her hands a Vessel full of riro 
boiled in milk, with ghee and sugar, and brought it, ami e uirteouslv pre¬ 
sented it to him, and said ; ‘‘Go and eat this somewhere on the bank ot 
the lake, for this place is unfit to eat in, as it is filled with feasting Bralu 


mans.” 

He said, “ I will do so,” and took the vessel of rice, and placed it at 
no great distance under a banyan-tree on the edge of the lake ; and ho 
washed bis hands and feet, in the lake, and rinsed bis mouth, and then 


* For arudarrth'a tin* Sanskrit College MS. roads abharanniva. 
f Bohtlingk <nd Both s. v. say that chira in Tarangi 7:1, -loku, 210. ri j 
mistake for cUr( % grasshopper ; the same may perhaps ho tho ease in this pass 
J For virupa Uv- Sanskrit College MS. gives viruksha. 
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e M ta Ugh spirit, to «i tho rice. But while be was thus 
a M* h.Ulmg . black cobra with it, be a t a „ d olaws, came from sumo , j'co 

or other, and sat on that tree A»,l ;i- i in, * ace 

issued from the mouth of that d 1 ? that poisonous saliva 

and was carrying along The salt r n !’ J ^ ci P fcure l 

placed underneath th!'tree and H ° f r5ee whicb 

and ate up that rice * A s ’ on JTT’ ™ h ° U * ° bser ™S it, came 
food, he bewail to snff + -iV hun ^ er he liad devoured all that 

exclaimed “when f M ’ °i agonies P r °dueed by the poison. Ho 

become poison to me.” ' dreS,ed milt > S 1 — »ug", baa 

bo»«o T orrafs,m::ftj^ tortorej a***-.^ *>«. 

wife, » The nce wSlu t T S ' d ““ —** ™> bis 

1, a cl,armor who cm count,™! t“' o^TS T‘ “ ^ 

will 1» guilt, „£ the death of, B,iC° w, P °T. i *?*" 7°» 
tins to the good woman, who was beside herself to th” 1 llad '""‘ l 

mean, his eyes closed, and he died. tbuik W lat lfe coul d a11 

of , , s ® nsased “ a —*-> o-o out 

** with i,, ;„r t„e ^ ~ 

for her part, having incurred groundless blame tv ’ / , S d WOman > 

and so become branded with Warn,, went to a hoi, tohlng ** 

form penance. J UilLUiU g-puce to per- 

Then there was a discussion before the superintendent n f r • 
to which of the four parties, the kite, the snake, and the coimle wlT’ “ 
the « guilt, of the murder of a Brdhman, but the 

“ Now you, king Trivikramasena, must tell me, which was guilt. nf 
the murder of a Brahman; and if you do not, you will m cur tl f e b ‘f or f 
mentioned curse. c ouoio- 


<8L 


* Ocstcrloy refers to Benfcy’s I’anehatantra, Yol I r> ifio r . of • 
snakes spit venom give, at k,, r th a Li 1 l 

Si 11 ix4vi° f n P 7 ^ C ° mim T U • St0r ‘ V in th0 Sindib4d.ui.uah, Asiatic JounT 

-J IVIes of yjeSe^V^ «* g 

' ’+ / f /!■"' 4U ; Loi ' >1 ' ^-Deslongcbamps, Essai, 111), 1 

t T a ' ’ pcwdbly the officer established by A&ika in hl« dm, ,r,*. 

(see Scnart. Les lasgariptions do Piyadasi p !•*>*, mi ' rr • 

1„ thi, "** " bebtlingk and *oth «*m to kka it to mean l'.ma 
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When the king heard this from the Vetala, he was forced.by the curse 
to break silence, and lie said, “ No one of them could be guilty of the 
crime ; certainly not the serpent, for how could he be guilty of anything, 
wkea he was the helpless prey of his enemy, who was devouring him? To 
come to the kite ; what offence did he commit in bringing his natural food 
which he had happened to find, and eating it, when he was hungry r And 
how could either of the couple, that gave the food, be in fault, since they 
were both people exclusively devoted to righteousness, not likely to com¬ 
mit a crime ? Therefore I think the guilt of slaying a Brahman would 
attach to any person, who should be so foolish as, for want of sufficient 
reflection, to attribute it to either of them.” 

When the king had said this, the Vetala again left his shoulder, and 
went to his own place, and the resolute king again followed him. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 
(Vetala 14.) 


Then king Trivikramasena went to the asolca- tree, and again got hold 
of the \etala, and took him on his shoulder ; and when the king had set 
out, the Vetala again said to him, “King, you are tired j so listen, 1 will 
tell you an interesting tale. 

Story of the Merchant'a daughter icho There is a city of the name of 

fell in hpt with a thief. Ayodl.ya, which was the capital of 

Vishnu, when he was incarnate as Rama, the destroyer of the liukslnsa 
race. In it there lived a mighty king, of the name of Virakofu, who 
defended this earth, as a rampart defends a city. During the reign of 
that, king there lived m that city a great merchant}named Ratnadntta, 
who was the head of the mercantile community. And there was born to 
v him, by his wife Nandayanti, a daughter named liatnavati, who was obtain, 
cd by propitiating the deities. And that intelligent girl grew up in her 
father’s house, and as her body grew, her innate qualities of heathy, 
gracefulness, and modesty developed also. And when she attained woman- 
mod, not only great merchants, but even kings asked her in marriage 
from her father. But she disliked the male sex so much that she did not 
desire even India for a husband, and would not even hear of marring©, 
being determined to die, sooner than consent to it. That made her fatiier 
secretly sorrow much, on account of his affection for her, and the report 
of her conduct spread all over the city of Ayodhyi. 
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At that time all the citizens were continually being plundered by 
ieves, so they assembled together, and made this complaint to king 
Viraketu; “Your Majesty, we are continually being robbed by thieves 
every night, and we cannot detect them, so let your Highness take tho 
necessary steps. ’ When the king had received this petition from the 
citizens, he stationed watchmen in plain clothes all round the city, in order 
to try and discover the thieves. 

But they could not find them out, and tho city went on being robbed ; 
so one night the king himself went out to watch ; and as he was roaming 
about armed, he saw in a certain part of the town a single individual going 
along the rampart. He hewed great dexterity in his movements, as he 
made his footfall perfectly noiseless, and he often looked behind him 
with eyes anxiously rolling. The king said to himself, “ Without doubt 
this is the thief, who sallies out by himself and plunders my city s 0 he 
went up to him. Then the thief, seeing the k>ng, said to him, “ Who 
are you,’’ and the king answered him, “ 1 am a thief” Then the thief 
sail, “Bravo! you are my friend, as you belong to the same profession 
as myself ; Jo come to my house, I will entertain vou.” When tho kin" 
heard that, he consented, and went with him to'l.is dwelling which was 
man underground cavern in a forest. It was luxuriously “and ma«mi- 
iKamtly iurmshed, illuminated by blazing lamps, and looked like a second 
Putala, not governed by king Pali. 


. Wheu the kn, S had eutered > had taken a seat, the robber went 
mto the mner rooms of hi. eave-dwclling. At that moment a female 
slave came and said to the king, “ Great Sir, how came you to enter this 
mouth of death ? This man is a notable thief ; no doubt, when he conn s 
out. from those rooms, he will do you some injury: 1 assure you, la, is 
treacherous; so leave this place at once.” When the king heard' this' 
he left the place at once, and went to his own palace and got ready his 
forces that very night. 

And when his army was ready for battle, he came and blockaded the 
entrance of that robber’s cave with his troops, who sounded all their martial 
instruments.* Then the brave robber, as his hold was blockaded, knew that 
hr> v.;cret had been discovered, and he rushed out to fight, determined to 
die. And when he came out, lie displayed superhuman prowess in battle; 
aloi.c, arm’d with sword and shield, be cut otf the trunks of elephants, he 
dashed oil the legs of horses, and lopped off the beads of soldiers. When 
he bad made * his lmvoe among th( soldiers, the king himself attacked him. 
And the king, \n1io whs u skilful swordsman, by a dexterous trick of fence 
forced bis sword from bis hand, and the the dagger which ho drew; and 


* [ ].rci*n Jiu raiding of tku Sanskrit College MS. t&ryakuiuih* 
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ns lie was now disarmed, the king threw away his own weapon, and grap¬ 
pling with him, flung him on the earth, and captured him alive. And he 
brought him back as a prisoner to his own capital, with all his wealth. And 
he gave orders that he should be put to death by impalement next 
morning. 

Xow, when that robber was being conducted with beat of drum to the 
place ol ! execution, that merchant’s daughter Rat n a vat 1 saw him from her 
palace. Though he was wounded, and his body was begrimed with dust, she 
was distracted with love as soon as she saw him, so she went and said to her 
father Ratnadatta, “ I select as my husband this man here, who is being 
led off to execution, so ransom him from the king, my father; if you will 
not, I shall follow him to the other world. When her father heard this 
he said, “ My daughter, what is this that you say ? Before you would 
not accept suitors endowed with all virtues, equal to the god of love. 
How comes it that you are now in love with an infamous brigand chief ?” 
Though her father used this argument, and others of the same kind with 
her, she remained fixed in her determination. Then the merchant went 
quickly to the king, and offered him all his wealth, if he would grant the 
robber his life. But the king would not make over to him, even for hundreds 
of crores of gold pieces, that thief who had robbed on such a gigantic scale, 
and whom he had captured at the risk of his own life. Then the father 
returned disappointed, and his daughter made up her mind to follow the 
thief to the other world, though her relations tried to dissuade her ; so 
she bathed, and got into a palanquin, and went to the spot where his 
execution was taking place, followed by her father and mother and the 
people, all weeping. 

In the meanwhile the robber had been impaled by the executioners, 
and as his life was ebbing away on the strike, be saw her coming there 
with her kinsfolk. And when he heard the whole story from the people, 
he wept for a moment*, and then ho laughed a little, and then died on the 
stake. Then the merchant’s virtuous daughter h id the thief’s body taken 
down from the stake, and she ascended the fum ral pyre with it.* 

And at that very moment the holy S'iva, who was invisibly present in 
the cemetery, spake from the air, “ Faithful wife, I am pleased with thy 
devoted ness to thy self-chosen husband, so crave a boon of mo,” When 
she heard that, she worshipped and prayed the god of gods to grant her the 
following boon, “ Lord, may my father, who has now no sons, have a hundred, 

♦ Seo note on page 13. Rohde, (Dor Griochische Roman, p. Ill,) points out that 
there arc traces of this practice in the mythology of Ancient Greece, livruhio is said 
te have burnt herself with the body of her husband Capuneus. So CKnom, according 
to one account, leapt into the pyro on which ihe body of Paris was burning. coe also 
Zimmer, Alt Indwchos Lebon, pp. 329-331. 
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or otherwise, as lie has no children but me, he would abandon his life.”* 
When the good woman had said this, the god once more spake to her, 
saving, “ Let thy father have a hundred sons ! choose another boon ; for 
such a steadfastly good woman, as thou art, deserves something more than 
this.” 


When she heard this, she said, “ If the Lord is pleased with me, then 
let this husband of mine rise up alive, and be henceforth a-well conducted 
man !” Thereupon S'iva, invisible in the air, uttered these words, Be it 
so ; let tby husband rise up alive, and lead henceforth a life of virtue, 
and let king \ iraketu be pleased with him !” And immediately the robber 
rose up alive with unwounded limbs. 

Lhen the merchant Ratnadatta was delighted, and astonished at tho 
same time ; and with his daughter Ratnavati and the bandit his son-in-law, 
and his delighted relations, he entered his own palace, and as he had obtain¬ 
ed from the god the promise of sons, he held a feast suitable to bis own joy 
on the occasion. And when king Viraketu heard what had taken place, he 
was pleased, and he immediately summoned that heroic thief, and made 
him commander of his army. And thereupon the heroic thief gave up his 
dishonest life, and married the merchant’s daughter, and led a respectable 
life, honoured by the king. 

When the Vetala, seated on the shoulder of king Trivikramasena, 
had told him this tale, he asked him the following question, menacing him 
with the before-mentioned curse; 44 Tell me, king, why that thief, when 
impaled, first wept and then laughed, when he saw tho merchant's daughter 
come with her father.” Then the king said ; “ He wept for sorrow that 
he had not been able to repay the merchant for bis gratuitous kindness to 
him ; and he laughed out of astonishment, as he said to himself, 4 What! 
has this maiden, after rejecting kings who asked for her hand, fallen in 
love with me ? In truth a woman’s heart is an intricate labyrinth.’ ” 
When the king had said this, the mighty Vetala, by means of the magic 
power which he possessed, again left the king’s shoulder and returned to 
his station on the tree, and the king once more went to fetch him. 


* Cp. Muhhbbarata, Yanaparvan, Adhyaya 297, S'l. 39. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
(Vet ala 15.) 


'Then king Trivikramasena again went back to the a&oJca -tree and took 
the Vetala from it, and set out with him once more ; and as the king was 
going along, the Vetala, perched on his shoulder, said to him; “Listen, 
king, I will tell you another story.” 


m • , / 7 There was in the kingdom of 

Story of the magic globule . 

Nepala a city named S'ivapura.and 
in it there lived o£ old time a king rightly named Yasahketu. He devolved 
upon his minister, named Prajq&stigara, the burden of his kingdom, and 
enjoyed himself in the society of his queen Chandraprabha. And in course 
ot time that king had. born to him, by that queen, a daughter named 
S'asiprabha, bright as the moon, the eye of the world. 

Xow in course of time she grow up to womanhood, and one day, in 
the month of spring, she went to a garden, with her attendants, to witness 
a festive procession. And in a certain part of that garden a Brahman, 
of the name of Manahsvamin, the son of a rich man, who had come 
to see the procession, beheld her engaged in gathering flowers, raising 
her lithe arm, and displaying her graceful shape; and she looked charm¬ 
ing when the grasp of her thumb and forefinger on the stalks of the 
flowers relaxed. When the young man Manahsvamin saw her, she 
at once robbed him of his heart, and be was bewildered by love and no 
longer master of his feelings.* He said to himself, 6t Can this bu Rati 


come in person to gather the flowers accumulated by spring, in order to 
make arrows for the god of love? Or is it the presiding goddess of the 
wood, conir t < worship the spring?’’ While he was making those surmises, 
the princess caught sight of him. And as soon as she saw him, looking like 
a second god of love created with a body, she forgot her flowers, and her 
limbs, and her own personal identity. 

While th two were thus overpower. 1 L>\ the ' ■ f mutual love 
at first sight, a loud shout of alarm was raised, and they both looked with 
uplifted heads to see what it could mean. Then there came that, way an 
elephant, rushing along with its elephant-book hanging down, that driven 
furious by perceiving the smell of another elephant,f had broken its fas¬ 
tenings, and rushed out in a state of frenzy, hr aking down the trees in its 
path, and had thrown its driver. The princess's attendants dispersed in 


* His name Munafysvdmin would imply th.it ho ought to bo. 
f For gaja the Sanskrit College MS. read a mada. 
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•or, but Manahsv&min eagerly rushed forward, and took her up alone in 
his arras, and while she clung timidly to him, bewildered with fear, love, and 
shame, carried her to a distance, out of reach of the elephant. Then her 
attendants came up and praised that noble .Brahman, and conducted her 
back to her palace. But as she went, she frequently turned round to 
look at her deliverer. There she remained, thinking regretfully of that man 
who had saved her life, consumed day and night by the smouldering fire 
of love. 

And Manahsvamin then left that garden, and seeing that the princess 
had entered her private apartments, he said to himself, in regretful long¬ 
ing, “ I cannot remain without her, nay I cannot live without her : so my 
only resource in this difficulty is the cunning Muladeva, who is a master of 
magic arts.” Having thus reflected, he managed to get through that day, 
and the next morning he went to visit that master of magic, Muladeva. 
And lie saw that master, who was ever in the company of his friend S'asin, 
full of many marvellous magic ways, like the sky come down to earth in 
human shape. * And he humbly saluted him, and told him his desire ; 
then the master laughed, and promised to accomplish it for him. Then 
that matchless deceiver Muladeva placed a magic globulef in his mouth, 
and transformed himself into an aged Brahman ; and he gave the Brahman 
Manahsvamin a second globule to put in his mouth, and so made him assume 
the appearance of a beautiful maiden. And that prince of villains took him in 
this disguise to the judgment-hall of the king, the father of hi., lady-love, and 
haul to him,” O king, I have only one son, and I asked for a maiden to be 
given him to wife, and brought her from a long distance ; but now he has 
gone somewhere or other, and I am going to look for him; so keep this 
maiden safe for me until I bring back my son, for you keep safe under your 
protection the whole world.”;}: When king Yasahketu heard "this 
petition, be granted it, fearing a curse if he did not, and summoned his 
daughter S'asiprabha, and said to her; “ Daughter, keep this maiden in 
your palace, and let her sleep and take her meals with you. ,, The princess 
agreed, and took Manahsvamin transformed into a maiden to her own 
private apartments; and then Muladeva, who had assumed the form of 
a Brahman, went where he pleased, and Manahsvamin remained in the 
form of a maiden with his beloved.§ 


* The word >vl<liha also means a class of demigods who travel through the sky : 
moans moon. 

t Cp. the shaving, Ly the holp of which Proziosa, in the Pontamorono, turns her¬ 
self into a bnar. (Licbrt■ ht’a translation of the Pont a nitrone f Busilo, Vol. I, ]>. ’2112.) 
As soon as she taken it out of her mouth sho ruautucs hor human, shape. 

J Compare Vol. I, p. 40. 

$ Thm part of iho story Lears a certain lefcjinhlance to tho myth of Achilles. 
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And in a few days the princess became quite fond of and intimate 
with her new attendant; so, one night when she was pining at being 
separated from the object of her affections, and tossing on her couch, 
jjilanahsvamin, who was on a bed near her, concealed under a female shape, 
said secretly to her, “ My dear S'asiprabhd, why ave you pale of hue, and 
why do you grow thinner every day, and sorrow as one separated from the 
side of her beloved ? Tell me, for why should you distrust loving modest 
attendants ? From this time forth I will take no food until you tell me.” 

When the princess heard this, she sighed, and slowly told the following 
tale ; “ Why should I distrust you of all people ? Listen, friend, I will 
tell you the cause. Once on a time I went to a spring garden to see a 
procession, and there I beheld a handsome young Brahman, who seemed 
like the month of spring, having the loveliness of the moon free from dew, 
kindling love at sight, adorning the grove with play of light. And while 
my eager eyes, drinking in the nectarous rays of the moon of his coun¬ 
tenance, began to emulate the partridge, there came there a mighty 
elephant broken loose from its bonds, roaring and distilling its ichor like 
rain, looking like a black rain-cloud appearing out of season. My attend¬ 
ants dispersed territied at that elephant, but when I was bewildered „ 
with fear, that young Brahman caught me up in his arms ahd carried me 
to a distance. Then contact with his body made me feel as if I were 
anointed with sandal-wood ointment, and bedewed with ambrosia, and I 
was in a state which 1 cannot describe. And in a moment my attendants 
re-assembled, and I was brought back reluctant to this my palace, and 
seemed to myself to have been cast down to earth from heaven. From 
that time forth I have often interviews in reveries with my beloved, 
that rescued mo from death, and even when awake I seem to see him at 
my side. And when asl(ep I see him in dreams, coaxing me and dispelling 
my reserve with kiss s and caresses. Hut, ill-1.ited wretch that 1 am, 

T cannot obtain him, for 1 am bafll 1 by ignorance of his name and other 
particulars about, him. So I am consumed, as you see, by tin) fire u£ 

separation from the lord of my life.” 

When Mamdisvamin’s ears bad boon filled with the nectar of this 
speech of the princess’s, that Bnihman, who was present there in female 
form ., rc -, that his object was attained, and that the 

come for i a * i t’be globule from his 

month, and displayed himself in his true form, and said ; “ Rolling-eyed v 
one I am that very Bnihman, whom you bought with a look in the garden, 
and made your slave iu the truest sense of the word. And from the 
immediate interruption of our acquaintance 1 derived that sorrow, of winch 
the final result was my taking, as you see, the form of a maiden there¬ 
fore fair one, grant that the sorrow of separation, which both ol us have 
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red, may not have been borne in vain, for Cupid cannot endure beyond 
this point.” When the princess suddenly beheld her beloved in front of 
her, and heard him utter these words, she was at once tilled with love, 
astonishment, and shame. So they eagerly went through the Gandharva 
ceremony of marriage. Then Manahsvamin lived happily in the palace, 
under two shapes; keeping the globule in his mouth during the day and 

so wearing a female shape, but at night taking it out, aud assuming the 

form of a man. 




New, as days went on, the brother-in-law of king Yakhketu, named 
Mjugankadatta, gavo his own daughter, named Mrigdnkavati, in marriage 

to a young Brahman, the son of the minister Prapui ;igara : and with her 

he bestowed much wealth. And the princess Sttiprabha was invited, on 
the occasion of her cousin’s marriage, to her uncle’s house, aud went there 
accompanicd.by her ladies-in-waiting. And among them went the young 

Brahman, Manalisvamm, wearing the attractive form of a young maiden 
ot exquisite beauty . 

Then that minister’s son beheld him disguised in female form, and 
was deeply pierced with the shafts of the archer Love. And when he went 
to his house, accompanied by his bride, it seemed to him to be empty • for 
he was robbed of his heart by that seeming maiden. Then be continued to 
thmk of nothing but the beauty of that supposed maiden’s face, and bitten 
by the great snake of fierce passion, he suddenly became distracted The 

-! .\ wno wer ,, ceased from their ' , . and in their bewilder 
ment asked what it meant, and bis father Prajnasagara, hearing of it came 
to him in haste. And when his father tried to comfort him, he woke up from 
his stupor and uttered what was in bis mind, babbling deliriously. And that 
father of his was very much troubled, as he thought that the matter was 
one altogether beyond his power. Then the king heard of it, and came 
there in person. And he at once saw that the minister’s son had been in 
a moment reduced by strong passion to the seventh* stage of love-sickness • 
so he said to his ministers ; “ Mow can I give him a maiden whom a Brah¬ 
man left in my care ? And yet, if he does not obtain her, he will without 
doubt reach the last stage. If lie dies, his father, who is my minister, will 
perish; and if he perishes, my kingdom is ruined, so tell me what I am 
to do in this matter.” 

When the king said this, all those ministers said, “ They say that the 
special virtue ot a king is the protection of the virtue of his subjects. 


The 10 stages are thus given by 8'ivodasa : (1) Ix>vo of tho oyes ; (2) attach- 
merit of the mind (h ; (:>; th production of d*’ <ir«* ; (4) si pi — ; r s; (o | i-mmi i- 
tiou; iG) indifference to objects of ust ; (7) lofs of shame; (S) disirarlion ; (0) 
fainting ; i lUi death. (]>r. Za< halite's Six.tu.nUi Talc of tho Velalupanohuvinsuti, in 
BezzenbcigoTs lit itrdge). 
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Now the root of this protection is counsel, and counsel resides in counsellors. 
If the counsellor perishes, protection perishes in its root, and virtue is certain 
to be impaired.* Moreover guilt would be incurred b}’ causing the death of 
this Brahman minister and his son, so you must avoid doing that, otherwise 
there is a great chance of your infringing the law of virtue. Accordingly 
you must certainly give to the minister’s son the maiden committed to 
your care by the first Brahman, and if he returns after the lapse of some 
time, and is angry, steps can then be taken to put matters right.” 

When the ministers said this to the king, he agreed to give that man, 
who was palming himself off as a maiden, to the minister’s son. And after 
fixing an auspicious moment, he brought Manahsviimin, in female form, 
from the palace of the princess; and he said to the king; “ If, king, vou are 
determined to give me, whom another committed to your care, to a person 
other than him for whom I was intended, I must, I suppose, acquiesce ; 
you are a king, and justice and injustice are matters familiar to you. But 
I consent to the marriage on this condition only, that I am not to be consi¬ 
dered as a wife until my husband has spent six months in visiting holy 
bathing-places, and returns borne; if this condition is not agreed to, know 
that I will bite my own tongue in two, and so commit suicide.” 

When the young man, disguised in female form, had prescribed this 
condition, the king informed the minister’s sou of it, and he was consoled, 
and accepted the terms; and he quickly went through the ceremony of 
marriage, and placed in one house Mrigankavati his first wife, and his second 
supposed wife, carefully guarded, and, like a fool, went on a pilgrimage to 
lioly bathing-places, to please the object of his affections. 

And Manahsvamin, in female form, dwelt in the same house with 
Mrigankavati, as the partner other bed and hoard. And one night, while 
lie was living theiv in this way, Mrigankavati said to him secretly in the 
bod-chami) 1 r, while their attendants wore sleeping out-ido, tk 3Jy ifnVnd, I 
cannot sleep, tell me some tale.” When the young man, cjisguisud in ihmalo 
form, heard this, he told her the story, how in old time a royal saov nanAnl 
Ida, of the race of the sun, assumed, in const -pi..nee of the curse ofOaun, a 
female form that fascinated the whole world, and how Ik ami Jhulha fell in 
love with one another at first sight, meeting one another in a shrubbery in 
the grounds of a temple, and were there united, and how Puniravns was the 
fruit of that union. When the artful creature had told this storv, ho went 
on to say, u So by the flat of a deity or by charms and drugs, a man 
may sometimes become a woman, and vice vtrsd , and in*this way even groat 
ones do sometimes unite impelled,by love.” 

* Hero the MS. in the Sanskrit College has mantrhu&icnMindidd ra/:s/iyu tihar* 
malahatir dhruvmi^ which means, " wc should, certainly try tu prevent virtue from 
perishing by the destruction of its root in the destruction of tiio lumibtor.” 
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"When the tender fair one, who regretted her husband, who had left 
her as soon as the marriage had taken place, heard this, she said to her 
supposed rival, in whom she had come to confide by living with her, “ This 
story makes my body tremble and my heart, as it were, sink ; so tell me, 
friend, what is the meaning of this.” When the Brahman, disguised in 
female form, heard this, he went on to say, “ My friend, these are violent 
symptoms of love ; I have felt them myself, I will not conceal it from 
you.” When she said this, Mrigankavati went on slowly to say, “ Friend, 
I love you as my life, so why should I not say what I think it is time to 
reveal ? Could any one by any artifice be introduced into this palace ?” 
When the pupil of that master-rogue heard this, he took her meaning and 
said to her, ‘‘If this is the state of affairs, then I have something to tell 
•you. I have a boon from Vishnu, by which I can at pleasure become a 
man during tbe night, so I will now become one for your sake. So be took 
the globule out of bis mouth, and displayed himself to her as a handsome 
man in the prime of youth. And so the Brahman lived with the wife of 
the minister’s son, becoming a woman in the day, and resuming his male 
form at night. But hearing in a few days that the son of the minister 
was on the point of returning, he took the precaution of eloping with her 
from that house during the night. 

At this point in the story, it happened that his teacher, Muladeva, 
heard all the circumstances; so he again assumed the form of an old 
Brahman, and accompanied by his friend Sasi, who had assumed the form 


of a young Brahman, he went and respectfully said to king YasahLctu, “ I 
have brought back my son ; so give me my daughter-in-law.” Then the 
king, who was afraid of being cursed, deliberated and said to him Brah¬ 
man, I do not know where your daughter-in-law has gone, so forgive me ; as 
I am in fault, I will give you my own daughter for your son.” When the 
king had said this to that prince of rogues, disguised in the form of an old 
Brahman, who asserted his false claim with the sternness of assumed anger, 
lie gave his daughter with all due ceremonies to his friend S'asin, who pre¬ 
tended to be the supposed Brahman's son. Then Muladeva took the bride 


and bridegroom, who had been thus united, off to his own home, without 
showing any desire for the king’s wealth. 

And there Manahsvamin met them, and a fierce dispute took place 
between him and S'asin in the presence of that Muladeva. Hauahsvamin 
said, “This S'asiprabha should be given to me, for long ago, when she was 
a midden, I married her by the favour of the master.” tfasin said, “ You 
fool, what have you to do with her ? she is my wife, for her father bestow¬ 
ed her on me in the presence of the iiro.” So they went on wrangling 
about the princess, whom they had got hold off by moans of magic, and 
tiioir dispute was never decided. Ho toll rue, king, to which of the two 
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does that wife belong ? Resolve my doqbt; the conditions of non-compliance 
are those which I mentioned before. 

When king Trivikramasena was thus addressed by the Vetala on his 
shoulder, he gave him this answer : “ I consider that the princess is the 
lawful wife of Basin, since she was openly given to him by her father in 
the lawful way, But Manahsvamin married her in an underhand way, 
like a thief, by the Gandharva rite ; and a thief has no lawful title to the 
possessions of another.” 

When the Vetala heard this answer of the king’s, he quickly left his 
shoulder, and went back to his own place, and the king hurried after him. 

Note. 

Oesterley tells us that in the Turkish Tutfnamah (Rosen, II, p. 17S,) a sorcerers 
takes the place of Muladeva. Sho gives the young man a small seal in place of the 
pin or globule. He is then married to a son of the king’s. Then the young man 
escapes with the princess, who in the day keeps the seal in her mouth and so appears 
as a mail ; then the soreoress goes in the form of a Brahman to the king, who has to 
givo hor 10,000 gold pieces as ho cannot give hack her daughter. The story is Xo. 23 
in tho Persian lutindmah, Ikon, p. 97. Oesterley refers also to tho story in the 7th 
Chapter ot the Kathd Sarifc Sagara; (Oesterloy’s Baikal Pachisi, pages 203-205). Tho 
tale in one way resembles the Greek fable of Cceneus, and also that of Tircsias. The * 
story of I plus and Ianthe is perhaps still more apposite. According to Sir Thomas 
Brown, (Vulgar Errors, Book III, ch. 17) hares are supposed by some to he both malo 
and female. Ho mentions Tiresias and Empedoclo 3 as instances of “ transexion.” 


CHAPTER XC. 
(Vetala 10.) 


Then king Trivikramasena wont back to the adoka-tree, and again took 
the Vetala from it, and set out with him on his shoulder; and as lie was 
returning from the tree, the V etala once more said to him, “ Listen, king, 
I will tell you a noble story.’’ 


Stot t/ of Jmutavuhaua* 


There is in this earth a great 
mountain named Hiinavat, where ul) 
jewels are found, which is the origin of both Gauii and Gang*, tho two 
goddesses dear to Siva. Even heroes cannot reach its top ;f it towers 


♦ See Chapter XXII for another version of this stpry. It is found in the 
Bodhis ittvavuddna-kalpalata: see Dr. R. L. Milm’s Buddhist Literature of Xop d, 
p. 77. 

f The MS. in; lie Sanskrit College reads mrdsandr is h i ri, sh (has. 
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1 y above all other mountains ; and as such its praises are sung in strains 
of sooth in the three worlds. On the ridge of that Himavat there is that 
city rightly named the Golden City, which gleams like a mass of the sun’s 
rays deposited by him on earth. 

Of old there lived in that splendid city a fortunate lord of the Yidya- 
dharas, named Jimutaketu, who dwelt there like Indra on Meru. In his 
palace-garden there was a wishing-tree, which was an heirloom in his family, 


which was well known as the Granter of Desires, and not named so with¬ 
out reason. The king supplicated that divine tree, and obtained by its 
favour a son, who remembered bis former birth, and was the incarnation of 
a portion of a Bodhisattva. He was a hero in munilicence, of great courage, 
compassionate to all creatures, attentive to the instructions of his spiritual 
adviser, and his name was Jimutavahana. And when he grew up to man- 
i hood, his father, the king, made him crown-prince, being impelled thereto 
by bis excellent qualities, and the advice of the ministers. 

And when Jimutavahana was made crown-prince, the ministers of his 
father, desiring his welfare, came to him and said, “ Prince, you must con¬ 
tinually worship this wishing-tree invincible by all creatures,* which grants 
all our desires. Loi, as long as we have this, not even Indra could injure 
us, much less any other enemy.” When Jimutavahana heard this, he inly 
reflected, “ Alas 1 our predecessors, though they possessed such a divine 
tree, never obtained from it any fruit worthy of it; some of them asked it 
for wealth and did nothing more ; so the mean creatures made themselves 
and this noble tree contemptible. Well, I will make it inserve a design 
which I have in my mind.” 

After the noble prince had formed this resolution, be went to his 
father, and gained his goodwill by paying him all kinds of attentions, and 
said to him in private, as lie was sitting at ease; “ Father, you know that 
in this sea of mundane existence, all that we behold is unsubstantial, fleet¬ 
ing as the twinkling of the wave. Especially are the twilight, the dawn, 
and Fortune shortlived, disappearing as soon as revealed; where and when 
have they been seen to abide ? Charity to one’s neighbour is the only 
thing that is permanent in this cycle of change ; it produces holiness and 
fame that bear witness for hundreds of yuga* So with whafc object, father, 
do wo keep for ourselves such an unfailing wishing-tree, as all these pheno¬ 
menal conditions are but momentary ? Where, 1 ask, are those our pre- 
de< vlio kept it so -tivnuously, exclaiming, ‘ It is mine, it i 

Where is it now to them Y For which of them does it exist, and which of 
them exis ; : for it? So, if you permit, loth r, I will ernpl >v this wishing- 
tree, that grants all desires, for utt.lining the matchless fruit of charity to 
one’s neighbour.” 

* I adopt the reading of tho Sanskrit College MS. adhritya for adhfishya ) in¬ 
vincible, instead of adrliya invisible. 
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His father gave him leave, saying, “So be it!” And Jimutavahana 
went and said to the wishing-tree, “ O god, thou didst fulfil all the cherish¬ 
ed wishes of our predecessors, so fulfil this one solitary wish of mine f 
Enable me to behold this whole earth free from poverty ; depart, and good 
luck attend thee; thou art bestowed by me on the world that desires wealth.*’ 
When Jimutavahana had said this with joined hands, a voice came forth 
from the tree, “ Since thou hast relinquished me, I depart.” And in a 
moment the wishing-tree flew up to heaven, and rained wealth on the earth 
so plenteously, that there was not one poor man left on it. Then the glory 
of that Jimutavahana spread through the three worlds, on account of that 
ardent compassion of his for all creatures. 

That made all his relations impatient with envy ; and thinking that 
he and his father would be easy to conquer, as they were deprived of the 
calamity-averting tree which they had bestowed on the world, they put 
their heads together and formed a design, and then girded on their harness 
for war, to deprive Jimutavahana and his father of their realm. When 
Jimutavahana saw that, he said to his father, “ Father, what other has 
might, when thou hast taken up arms ? But what generous man desire* 
to possess a realm, if he must do so by slaying his relations for the sake of 
this wicked perishable body ? So of what use is sovereignty to us P We 
will depart to some other placo, and practise virtue that brings happiness 
in both worlds Let these miserable relations that covet our kingdom, joy 
their fill!” When Jimutavahana said this, his father Jimutaketu answer¬ 
ed lum, “ My son, 1 desire a realm for your sake only ; if you, being pene¬ 
trated with compassion, give it up, of what valuo is it to me, who am old P ' 
When Jimutavahana’s father agreed to his proposal, he went with him 
and his mother to the Malaya mountain, abandoning his kingdom. There 
he made him a retreat in the valley of a brook, the stream of which was 
hidden by sandal-wood trees, and spent his time in waiting on his pjirent 
And there he made a friend of the name of Mitravasu, the >en of Vi>va vasu 
a king of the Siddhas, who dwelt on that mountain. 

Now, one day, as Jimutavahana was roaming about, lie went into a 
temple of the goddess Qauri, that was situated in a garden, in order t o 
worship in the presence of the image. And there he saw a beautiful 
maiden accompanied by her attendants, playing on the lyre, intent on 
pleasing the daughter of the mountain. * And the deer were listeuin ? t o 
the sweet sound of the lyre in the musical performance, standing motionless, 
as if abashed at beholding the beauty of her eyes f She had a black 
pupil in her white eye, and it seemed as if it strove to penetrate to Uio 

• * i. e. f Parvati or Durgti. 

f ,Seo Vol. X, p. K&, ajfcd Baring Gould’s remarks in hie Cu. he 

Middle Ages, Second Series, The piper of Ilamulin.” 
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o£ her ear.* She was thin and elegant in her waist, which appeared 
as if the Creator had compressed it in his grasp, when making her, and 
deeply impressed on it the marks of his fingers in the form of wrinkles. 
The moment Jimutavahana saw that beauty, it seemed as if she entered 
by his eyes, and stole away his heart. And when the maiden saw him, 
adorning the garden, producing longing and disturbance of soul, looking 
as if he were the god of spring retired to the forest through disgust at tho 
burning up of the body of the god of Love, she was overpowered with 
affection, and so bewildered, that her lyre, as if it had been a friend, became 
distracted and mute. 

Then Jimutavahana said to an attendant of hers, “What is your 
friend’s auspicious name, and what family does she adorn ?” When the 
attendant heard that, she said, “ She is the sister of Mitravasu, and the 


daughter of ViSvavasu the king of the Siddhas,and her name is Malyavati.” 
When she had said this to Jimutavahana, the discreet woman asked the 
son of the hermit, who had come with him, his name and descent, and then 
she made this brief remark to Malayavati, smiling as she spoke, “ My 
friend, why do you not welcome this prince of the Vidyadharas who has 
come here ? For he is a guest worthy of being honoured by the whole 
world. ,, When she said this, that daughter of the king of the Siddhas 
was silent, and her face was cast down through shame. Then her 
attendant said to Jimutavahana, “The princess is bashful, permit me to 
shew you the proper courtesy in her place.” So she alone gave him a garland 
with the arghya. Jimutavahana, as soon as the garlaud was given to him, 
being full of love, took it, and threw it round the neck of Malayavati. And 
she, looking at him with loving sidelong looks, placed, as it were, a garland 
of blue lotuses on him. 

Thus they went through a sort of silent ceremony of mutual election, 
and then a maid came and said to that Siddha maiden, “ Princess, your 
mother desires your presence, come at once.” When the princess heard 
that, she withdrew regretfully and reluctantly from the face of her 
beloved her gaze, that seemed to he fastened to it with the arrows of love, 
and managed not without a struggle to return to her house. And Jimuta¬ 
vahana, with his mind fixed on her, returned to his hermitage. 

And when Malayavati had seen her mother, she went at once and dung 
herself down on her bed, sick of separation from her beloved. Then her 
eyes were clouded, as it were by the smoke of the fire of love that burnt in 
her bosom, she shed floods of tears, and her body was tortured with heat; 
and though her attendants anointed her with vandal-wood ungumit, and 


* Here thoro is an insipid pun about tho army of tho r&rglavas penetrating by 
th*. /..-ip -f Arjuna liio hout of Karria. There aoonu to Lo tin allusion to Krishna idno. 
For vivikilutihn tho Sunskril College MS. roads rumUhnatim. 
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fanned her with the leaves of lotuses, she could not obtain any relief on 
the bed, in the lap of her attendant, or on the ground. Then the day 
retired somewhere with the glowing evening, and the moon ascending 
kissed the laughing forehead of the east, and though urged on by love 
she was too bashful to send a female messenger to her chosen one, or to 
adopt any of the measures that lovers usually take, but she seemed loth *o 
live. And she was contracted in her heart, and she passed that night, which 
the moon made disagreable to her, like a lotus which closes at night, and 
bewilderment hung round her, like a cloud of bees. 

And in the meanwhile Jimutavahana, who was tortured at parting 
with her, though lying on his bed, spent the night as one who had fallen 
into the hand of Cupid ; though his glow of love was of recent birth, a 
pallid hue began to shew itself in him ; and though shame made him dumb, 
he uttered the pain which love produced. 

Nest morning he returned with excessive longing to that temple of 
Gauri, where he had seen the daughter of the king of the Siddhas And 
while, distracted with the fire of passion, he was being consoled by thehermib’s 
son, who had followed him there, Malayavati also came there ; for, as she 
could not bear separation, she had secretly gone out alone into a solitary place 
to abandon the body. And the girl, not seeing her lover, who was separated 
from her by a tree, thus prayed, with eyes full of tears, to the goddess 
Gauri, “ Goddess, though my devotion to thee has not made Jimutavahana 
my husband in this life, let him be so in my next life !” As soon as she 
had said this, she made a noose with her upper garment, and fastened it to 
the branch of the n$oka»tree in front of the temple of Gauri. And she said 
“ Prince Jimutavahana, lord renowned over the whole world, how is it, 
that, though thou art compassionate, thou hast not delivered mo ?’* When 
she had said this, she was proceeding to fasten the noose round her throat, 
hue at that very moment a voice spoken by the goddess came from the air, 

4fc Daughter, do not act recklessly, for the Vidyadhara prince Jimutavahana, 
the future emperor, shall be thy husband.” 

When the goddess said this, Jimutavahana also heard it, and seeing 
his beloved, he went up to her, and his friend accompanied him And his 
friend, the hermit’s son, said to the young lady, “ See, here is that very 
bridegroom whom the goddess has in reality bestowed upon you.” And 
Jimutavahana, uttering many tender loving speeches, removed with his own 
hand the noose from her nock. Then they seemed to have experienced, as 
it were, a sudden shower of nectar, and Malayavati remained with bashful 
eye, drawing lines upon the ground. And at that moment, one of her 
companions, who was looking for her, suddenly came up to her, and said in 
j 0 yf n l accents, “ Friend, you are lucky, and you are blessed with good, fortune 
in that }ou have obtained the very thing which you desired. For, this \ery 
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it, prince MUravaStt said to the great king, your father, in my hearing, 
‘ Father, that Vidyadliara prince Jimutavahana, the object of tho world’s 
reverence, the b itower of the wishing-tree, who has come here, should be 
complimented by us, as he is our guest; and we cannot find any other 
• n ieb. as good as him ; so let us pay him a compliment by bestowing on 
him this pearl of maidens MalayavatiThe king approved, saying ‘ So be 
it’, and your brother Mitravasu has now gone to the hermitage of tho 
illustrious prince on this very errand. And I know that your marriage 
will 1 ike place at once, so come hack to your palace, and let this illustrious 
prince also retnrn to his dwelling.” When the princess’s companion said 
this to her, she departed slowly from that place, rejoicing and regretful, 
frequently turning her head. 

And Jimutavahana also returned quickly to his hermitage, and heard 
from Mitravasu, who came there, his commission, which fulfilled all his 
wishes, and welcomed it with joy. And as he remembered his former births, 
he gave him an account of one in which Mitravasu was his friend, and 
Mitriivasu’s sister his wife.* Then Mitravasu was pleased, and informed 
the parents of Jimutavahana, who were also delighted, and returned, to the 
joy of his own parents, having executed his mission successfully. And that 
very day betook Jimutavahana to his own house, and he made preparations 
for the marriage festival with a magnificence worthy of his magic power, and 
on that very same auspicious day he celebrated the marriage of his sister 
to that Vidyddhura prince ; and then Jimutavahana, having obtained the 
desire of his heart, liv^d with his newly married wife Malayavati. And 
once on a time, as he was roaming about out of curiosity with Mitravasu 
on that Malaya mountain, he reached a wood on the shore of the sea. 
There he saw a great many heaps of bones, and he said to Mitrdvasu", 
“ What creatures are these whoso bones are piled up here ?” Then his 
brother-in-law Mitravasu said to that compassionate man, “ Listen, I will 
toll you the story of this in a few words. Long, long ago, Kadru the 
mother of the snakes conquered Vinata, the mother of Garuda, in a treacher¬ 
ous wager, and made her a slave. Through enmity caused thereby, the 
mighty Garrnla,f though he had delivered his mother, began to eat the 
snakes the son^ of Kadru. He was thenceforth continually in tlio habit of 
entering P.itala, and some he smote, some lie trampled, and some died of 
fright. 

“ When Vasuki, the king of the snakes, saw that, he feared that his 
race would be annihilated at one fell 6woop, so lie supplicated Garuda, 
and made a compact with him, saying, ‘ King of birds, 1 will send you 

• Soo Vol. I, p. 176. 

■f* The So?iskrit Collcgo M3, has baldd fur tho bait of Broc khans’a edition. For 
the “ wager” »eo Voi. 1 3 p. 182. 
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one snalvo every day to this shore of the southern sea for your meal. But 
you must by no moans enter Patala, for what advantage will you gain by 
destroying the snakes at one blow ?* When the king of the snakes said 
this, the mighty Garuda saw that the proposal was to his advantage, and 
agreed to it. And from that time forth, the king of birds eats every day, 
on the shore of the sea, a snake sent by Vasuki. So these are heaps of 
bones of snakes devoured by Garuda, that have gradually accumulated in 
course of time, and come to look like the peak of a mountain.” 

When Jimutavahana, that treasure-house of courage and compassion, 
had heard, inly grieving, this story from the mouth of Mitravasu, he thus 
answered him, “ One cannot help grieving for king Vasuki, who, like a 
coward, offers up every day his subjects to their enemy with his own hand. 
As he has a thousand faces and a thousand mouths, why could he not say 
with one mouth to Garuda, ‘ Eat me first ?’ And how could he be so 
cowardly as to ask Garuda to destroy his race, and so heartless as to be 
able to listen continually unmoved to the lamentation of the Naga women ?* 
And to think that Garuda, though the son of Kasyapa and a hero, and 
though sanctified by being the bearer of Krishna, should do such an evil 
deed! Alas the depths of delusion!” When the noble-hearted one had 
said this, ho formed this wish in his heart, “ May I obtain the one essen¬ 
tial object m this world by the sacrifice of the unsubstantial body ! May I 
be so fortunate as to save the life of one friendless terrified Naga by offer¬ 
ing myself to Garuda!’’ 

While Jimutavahana was going through these reflections, a doorkeeper 
came fiom Mitravasu s father to summon them, and Jimutavahana sent 
Mitravasu homo, saying to him, “ Go you on first, I will follow.” And 
after he had gone, the compassionate man roamed about alone, intent on 
effecting the object he had in view, and he heard afar off a piteous sound 
of weeping. And he went on, and saw noar a lofty rocky slab a ydung 
mao of handsome appearance plunged in grief : an officer of some mot trch 
scorned to have just brought him and left him there, ami the young man 
was trying to induce by loving persuasionsf an old woman, who was weep- 
ing there, to return. 

And while Jimutavdhana wiu listening there in secret, melted with 
pity, eager to know who he could be, the old woman, overwhelmed with 
the weight of her grief, began to look again and again at the young man, 
and to lament his hard lot in the following words, “ Alas S'ankhaoluida, 
you that were obtained by me by meaus of a hundred pangs! Alas, ' 
virtuous one! Alas! son, the only scion of our family, where shall l 
behold you again? Darling, when this moon of your face is witli- 




• The Sanskrit College MS. reaite Turk shy an ndndkrunda h ydka/nanu niryfirinutn 
f Tko Sanskrit College MS. had sdnmmyaiH. 
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drawt), your father will fall into the darkness of grief, and how will he livo 
to old age ? How will your body, that would suffer even from the touch 
of the sun’s rays, be able to endure the agony of being devoured by Garu¬ 
da ? How comes it that Providence and the king of the snakes were able 
to find out you, the only son of ill-starred me, though the world of the 
snakes is wide ?” When she thus lamented, the young man her son said 
to her, tl I am afflicted enough, as it is, mother ; why do you afflict me 
more ? Return home ; this is my last reverence to you, for I know it 
will soon be time for Garuda to arrive here.” When the old woman 
heard that, she cast her sorrowful eyes all round the horizon, and cried 
aloud, “ 1 am undone ; who will deliver my son ?” 

In the meanwhile Jhnutavabana, that portion of a Bodhisattva, hav¬ 
ing heard and seen that, said to himself, being profoundly touched with 
pity, “ I see, this is an unhappy snake, of the name of S'ankhachuda, who 
has now been sent by king Vasuki, to serve as food for Garuda. And this 
is his aged mother, whose only son he is, and who has followed him here 
out of love, and is lamenting piteously from grief. So, if I cannot save 
this wretched Naga by offering up this exceedingly perishable body, alas ! 
my birth will have been void of fruit.” 


When Jirautavaluma had gone through these reflections, he went 
joyfully up to the old woman, and said to her, “ Mother, I will deliver 
your son.” When the old woman heard that, she was alarmed and terri¬ 
fied, thinking that Garud i had come, and she cried out, “ Eat mo, Garuda, 
eat me!” Then S'ankhachuda said, “ Mother, do not be afraid, this is not 
Garuda. There is a great difference between this being who cheers one like 
the moon, and the terrible Garuda.” When S'ankhachuda said this, Jiunita- 
vahana said, “ Mother, I am a Vidyadhara, come to deliver your son ; for 
I will give my body, disguised in clothes, to the hungry Garuda; and do 
you return home, taking your son with you.” 

When the old woman heard that, she said, “ By no means, for you are 
my son in a still higher sense, b m have shewn such compassion for 

us at such a time.” When Jiinutavahana heard that, ne replied, “ You 
two ought not to disappoint my wish in this matter.” And when he 
persistently urg?d this, S'ankhachuda said to him ; “ Of a truth, noble- 
hearted man, you have displayed your compassionate nature, but I cannot 
consent to save my body at the cost of yours ; for who ought to save a 
cbmmon stone by tli sacrifice of a gem ? The world is full of people 
like myself, who feel pity only for themselves, but people like you, who are 
inclined to feel pity for the whole world, are few in number; besides, 
excellent man, I shall never find it in my heart to defile the pure race of 
S'ankhapala, as a spot defiles the disk of the moon ” 

When S'ankhachiida had in these words attempted to dissuade him, he 
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laid to his mother, “ Mother, go back, and leave this terrible wilderness. 
Do you not see here this rock of execution, smeared with the clotted gore 
of snakes, awful as the luxurious couch of Death ! But I will go to the 
shore of the sea, and worship the lord Gokarna, and quickly return, before 
Garuda comes here.” When S'ankhachuda had said this, lie took a respect¬ 
ful leave of his sadly-wailing mother, and went to pay his devotions to 
Gokarna. 


And Jimutavahana made up his mind that, if Garuda arrived in the 
meantime, he would certainly be able to carry out bis proposed self-sacrifice 
for the sake o£ another. And while he was thus reflecting, lie saw the 
trees swaying with the wind of the wings of the approaching king of 
birds, and seeming, as it were, to utter a cry of dissuasion. So he came to 
the conclusion that the moment of Garuda’s arrival was at hand, and 
determined to offer up his life for another, he ascended the rock of sacrifice. 
And the sea, churned by the wind, seemed with the eyes of its bright- 
flashing jewels to be gazing in astonishment at his extraordinary courage. 
Then Garuda came along, obscuring tbe heaven, and swooping down, struck 
the great-hearted hero with his beak, and carried him off from that slab 
of rock. And lie quickly went off with him to a peak of the Malaya 
mountain, to eat him there; and Jimutavahana’s crest-jewel was torn from 
his head, and drops of blood fell from him, as he was carried through the 
air. And while Garuda was eating that moon of the Vidykdhara race, he 
said to himself ; “ May my body thus be offered in every birth for the 
benefit of others, and let me not enjoy heaven or liberation, if they are 
dissociated from the opportunity of benefiting my neighbour ” And while 
he was saying this to himself, a rain of flowers fell from heaven. 

In the meanwhile his crest-jewel, dripping with his blood, had fallen 
in front <>f his wife Malayavati. When she saw it, she recognized it 
with much trepidation as her husband’s crest-jewel, and as she \yas in 
the presence of her father-in-law and mother-in-law, she shewed it them 
with tears. And they, when they saw their son’s crest-jewel, were at once 
beside themselves to think what it could meau. Then king Jtmutakeiu 
and queen Kanakavati found out by their sup •rnatural powers of meditation 
the real state of the case, and proceeded to go quickly with their daughter- 
in-law to the place where Garuda and Jimutavahana were. Iu the mean¬ 
while S'anlchaehuda returned from worshipping Gukarua, and saw, to his 
dismay, that that stone of sacrifice was wet with blood. Then the worthy 
fellow exclaimed with tears, “Alas! I am undone, guilty creature that 
I am! Undoubtedly that great-hearted one, in the fulness of his com¬ 
passion, has given himself to Garuda in my stead. So I will find out to 
what place the euemy has carried him off in this moment. If I find him 
alive, 1 shall escape sinking in the mire of dishonour." While lie said 
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tl«is, be went following up the trade of the drops of blood, that ho saw 
lying close to one another on the ground. 

In the meanwhile Garuda, who was engaged in devouring Jirnutavahana, 
saw that he was pleased; so he immediately stopped, and said to himself; 

Strange! This must be some matchless hero ; for the great-hearted one 
rejoices even while I am devouring him, hut does not lose his life. And on 
so much of his body as is not lacerated, he has all the hairs erect, as it 
veie a coat ol mail; and his look is lovingly fixed on me, as if I were his 
beneiactor. So he cannot he a snake ; he must be some saint; I will cease 
from devouring him, and question him.” While Garuda was thus musing, 
Jirnutavahana said to him ; “ King of birds, why do you desist ? There is 
fl- sh and blood in my body, and you are not satisfied as yet, so go on eating 
it. When the king of birds heard this, he asked him with much astonish” 
nient, “ Great-sealed one, you are not a snake, so tell me who you are.” 

But Jirnutavahana answered Garuda, “ In truth I am a Naga ; what is 
the meaning of this question of yours ? Do your kind, for who, that is 
not foolish, would act* contrary to the purpose he had undertaken ?” 

While he was giving this answer to Garuda, S'ankhachuda came near, 
and called out to Garuda from a distance, “ Do not do a rash and criminal 
deed, son of Vinata. What delusion is this that possesses you ? He is not 
a snake ; lo! I am the snake designed for you.” When S'ankhachdda had 
said this, he came up quickly, and standing between those two, and seeing 
Garuda bewildered, he went on to say ; “ Why are you perplexed ; do you 
not see that I have hoods and two tongues; and do you not observe the 
charming appearance of this Yidyadhara ?” While ST'ankhaclnuJu was 
saying this, the wife and parents of Jirnutavahana came there with speed. 

And his parents, seeing him mangled, immediately cried out, “ Alas, 
son! Alas, Jimiitavahana I Alas, compassionate one who have given your 
life for others ! How could you, son of Vinata, do this thoughtless deed?” 
When Garuda heard this, he was grieved, and he said, “ What! Have I in 
my delusion eaten an incarnation of a Bodhisattva ? This is that very 
Jirnutavahana, who sacrifices his life for others, the renown of whose glory 
pervades all these three worlds ? So, now that he is dead, the time lus arrived 
for my wicked self to enter the fire. Does the fruit of the poison-tree of 
unrighteousness ever ripen sweet ?” While Garuda was distracted with 
these reflections, Jirnutavahana, having beheld his family, fell down in the 
agony of his wounds, and died. 

Thun his parents, tortured with sorrow, lamented, and S ankhachiida 
again and again blamed his own negligence. But Jimutavahuna’s wife, 
'Malayavati, looked towards the heaven, and in accents choked with te ars 

• The Sanskrit Collage MS. rutids t iladhy&d. This is the roudiug which 1 follow 
here in pxolVivuco to that of Broukhuthj. 


thus reproached the goddess Ambikn, who before was pleased with her, and 
granted her a boon, “ At that time, 0 goddess Gauri, thou didst promise me 
that I should have for husband one destined to bo paramount sovereign over 
all the kings of the Vidyadharas, so bow comes it that thou hast now falsified 
thy promise to me ?” When she said this, Gauri became visible, and saying 
“ Daughter, my speech was not false,” she quickly sprinkled Jimutavahana 
with nectar from her pitcher.* That made the successful hero J iinutavahana 
at once rise up more splendid than before, with all his limbs free from wounds. 

He rose up, and prostrated himself before the goddess, and then all 
prostrated themselves, and the goddess said to him, “ My son, I am pleased 
with this sacrifice of thy body, so I now anoint thee with this hand of mine 
emperor over the Vidyadharas, and thou shakt hold the office for a Icalpa .” 
With these words Gauri sprinkled Jimutavahana with water from her 
pitcher, and after she had been worshipped, disappeared. And thereupon 
a heavenly rain of flowers fell on that spot, and the drums of the gods 
sounded joyously in the sky. 

Then Garuda, bending low, said to Jimutavahana, « Emperor, I am 
pleased with thee, as thou art an unparalleled hero, since thou, of soul 
matchlessly generous, hast done this wonderful deed, that excites the 
astonishment of the three worlds, and is inscribed on the walls of the egg 
of Brahma. So give me an order, and receive from mo whatever boon 
thou dost desire.” When Garuda said this, the great-hearted hero said to 
him, “ Thou must repent, and never again devour the snakes; and let these 
snakes, whom thou didst devour before, whose bones only remain, return 
to life. Thereupon Garuda said, “ So be it; from this day forth I will 
never eat the snakes again ; heaven forefend ! As for those that I ate on 
former occasions, let them return to life.” 

lhen all the snakes, that he had eaten before, whose bones alone re¬ 
mained, r„se up unwounded, restored to life by the nectar of bis boon. 
Then the gods, the snakes, and the hermit bands assembled there full of 
joy, and so the Malaya mountain earned the title of the three worlds. 
And tin'll all the kings of* the Vidyadharas heard by the favour of Gauri 
• of Jiintifcav&hana j and they immediately came and bowed 
at his l’eet, and after he had dismissed Garuda, they took him to the Hima¬ 
layas, accompanied by liis rejoicing relations and friends, a noble emperor 
whose great inauguration ceremony had been performed by Gauri with her 
own bands. There Jimutavahana, in the society of his mother and father, 
and of Mitravasu and Malayavati, and of S'ankhachuda, who had gone to 
ltis own house, and returned again, long enjoyed the dignity of emperor of 
the Vidyadharas, rich in jewels, which had been gained by his marvellous 
and extraordinarily heroic action. 

* Cp. Waldaus Bohmische Murcheii, p. 594. 
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Having told this very noble and interesting tale, the Ye tala proceeded 
to put another question to king Trivikramasena, “ So tell me, which of those 
two was superior in fortitude, Sankhachuda or Jimutavahana ? And the con¬ 
ditions are those which I mentioned before,’’ When king Trivikramasena 
heard this question of the Yetala’s, he broke his silence, through fear of a 
curse, and said with calm composure, “ This behaviour was nowise astonish¬ 
ing in Jimutavahana, as he had acquired this virtue in many births; but 
S'ankhaehuda really deserves praise, for that, after he had escaped death, ho 
ran after his enemy Garuda, who had found another self-offered victim* and 


had gone a long distance with him, and importunately offered him his 
body.” 

YHien that excellent Yetala had heard this speech of that king’s, ho 
left his shouldei and again went to his own place, and the king again pur¬ 
sued him as before. 


Note. 

Ocaterley remarks that the substance of this story is told, in the eleventh chap¬ 
ter of the Yikramacharitam, of king Vikramaditya. A Itdkshasa carried off so many 
persons from tho city of Pala that the inhabitants agreed to give him one human being 
every day. The king takes tho place of one of theso victims, and the Rakshasa is so 
much affected by it, that ho promises not to demand any more victims. A similar 
contest in genorosity is found in the 2nd Tale of tho Siddhi-kiir, Jiilg, p. 60, but tho 
end of the story is quite different. (Oestorlcy’s Baital Pachisf, pp. 205-207.) Tho 
story in the Siddhi-kiir is probably tho 5th Talo in Sagas from tho Far East; “ How 
tho Serpent-gods were propitiated/* 


CHAPTER XCL 
(Vetdla 17.) 


Then the brave king Trivikramasena went back once more to tho 
a£o7ca-tree, and taking the Yetala from it, carried him off on his shoulder. 
And when he had set out, the Vetala said to him from his perch on his 
shoulder, “ Listen, king; to cheer your toil, I will tell you the following 


tale.” 

Slory of Unmddini .f There wa9 a cit y ° £ * Le nam °t 

of Kanakapura situated on tho 

bank of the Ganges, in which the bounds of virtue were never transgr. sod, 


* The MS. in the Sanskrit College reads anyam vrUtdimdnain : atiyauj at any 
rate must be right. 

f Seo Vol. I, pp. 104, 204, and 574. 
t The Saruskfit Collego MS. roads p/dy for tidmet . 
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and which was inaccessible to the demon Ivali. In it there was a king 
rightly named Yasodhana, who, like a rocky coast, protected the earth 
against the sea of calamity. When Destiny framed him, she seemed to 
blend together the moon and the sun, for, though he delighted the world, 
tho heat of his valour was scorching, and the circle of his territory never 
waned. This king was-unskilled* in slandering his neighbour, but skilled 
in the meaning of the S'astras, he showed poverty in crime, not in treasure 
and military force. His subjects sang of him as one afraid only of sin, 
covetous only of glory, averse to the wives of others, all compact of valour, 
generosity, and love. 

In that capital of that sovereign there was a great merchant, and he 
had an unmarried daughter, named Unmudini. "\\ hoover there beheld her, 
was at once driven mad by the wealth of her beauty, which was enough to 
bewilder even the god of love himself. And when she attained womanhood, 
her politic father, tho merchant, went to king Yasodhana, and said to him, 
« Kin as I have a daughter to give in marriage, who is the pearl of the 
three worlds ; I dare not give her away to any one else, without informing 
your Majesty. For to your Majesty belong all the jewels on the whole 
earth, so do me the favour of accepting or rejecting her.” 

When the king heard this report from the merchant, he sent off, with 
due politeness, his own Brahmans, to see whether she had auspicious maiks 
or not. Tho Brahmans went and saw that matchless beauty of the three 
worlds, and were at once troubled and amazed, hut when they had recovered 
their self-control, they reflected; “ If the king gets hold of this maiden 
the kingdom is ruined, for his mind will he thrown off its balance by her, 
and he will not regard his kingdom, so we must not tell the king that slio 
possesses auspicious marks.” When they had deliberated to this effect, 
they v.ent to the king, and said falsely to him, “She has inauspicious 
marks.” Accordingly the king declined to take that morchaut’s daughter 
as his wife. 

Then, by tho king’s orders, tho merebaut, the father of the maiden 
Unmadiru, gave her in marriage to the commander of the king’s forces, 
named Baladhara. And she lived happily with her husband iu bis houso, 
hut she thought that she bad been dishonoured by the king’s abandoning 
her on account of her suppo.- .1 nauspicious marks. 

And as time went on, the lion of spring came to that place, slaying 
the elephant of winter, that, with flowering jasmine-creepers for tusks, had 
ravaged the thick-clustering lotuses. And it sported in the wood, with 
luxuriant clusters of flowers for mane, and with mango-buds for claws. At 
that season kiug Yasodhana, mounted on au elephant, went out to aoo the 

• Tho Sanskiit Collugo MS. gives mdiulyam for maurUi/aw- 

f The Sanskrit Collogo MS. gives mankihu for mtrayv. 
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w festival of spring in tliafc city of liis. And then a warning drum was 
beaten, to give notice to all matrons to retire, as it was apprehended that 
the sight of his beauty might prove their ruin. 

When Unmadim heard that drum, she shewed herself to the king on 
the roof of her palace, to revenge the insult he had offered her by refusing 
her. And when the king saw her, looking like a flame shooting up from 
the fire of love, when fanned by spring and the winds from the Malaya 
mountain, he was sorely troubled. And gazing on her beauty, that pierced 
deep into his heart, like a victorious dart of Cupid, he immediately swooned. 
His . servants managed to bring him round, and when he had entered his 
palace, he found out from them, by questioning them, that this was the 
very beauty who had been formerly offered to him, and whom he had re- 
jeeted. Then the king banished from his realm those who reported that 
she had inauspicious marked thought on her with longing, night after 
mght saying to himself, Ah ! how dull of soul and shameless is the moon, 
tba lie con inues to rise, while her spotless face is there, a feast to the eyes 

0 th ° W °,f ' ™ mk ' n S tbus in his heart, the king, being slowly wasted by 
the smouldering fires of love, pined away day by day. But through shame he 
concealed the cause of his grief, and with difficulty was he induced to tell it 
to Lis confidenhal servants, who were led by external signs to question him. 
fl ien they said ; Why fret yourself ? Why do you not take her to vour- 

self, as she is at your command ?” But the righteous sovereign would not 
consent to iollow tbur advice. 

Then Baladhara, the Commander-in-chief, heard the tidings and beine 
truly devoted to him, he came and flung himself at the feet of bis sovereign 
and made the following petition to him, “ King, you should look upon this 
female slave as your slave-girl, not as the wife of another ; and 1 bestow 
her freely upon you, so deign to accept my wife. Or I will abandon her 
in the temple here, then, king, there will he no sin in your taking her to your¬ 
self, as there might he, if she were a matron.” When the commander-in¬ 
chief persistently entreated the king to this effect, the king answered him 
with inward wrath, “How could I, being a king, do such an unrighteous 

deed ? If I desert the path of right, who will remain loyal to his duty ? 
And how can you, though devoted to me, urge me to commit a crime, 

i. will bring momentary pleasure* hut cause great misery in the next 
world? And if you desert your lawful wife, I shall not allow your crime 
to go unpunished, for who in my position could tolerate such an outrage 
on morality? So death is for nm the best eourso.” With these words the 
king vetoed the proposal of the commander-in-chief, for men of noble 
character lose their lives sooner than abandon the path of virtue. And in 

* bnbkh'hwh*, tbo loading of Bm Irhaun’a ..Jilivn, id obviously a mBi'iiiit for 
tub hd v a he, wltich I find in tho Sanbkfit College MS. 
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tlie same way tbe resolute-minded monarch rejected the petition of his 
citizens, and of the country-people, who assembled, and entreated him to 
the same effect. 

Accordingly, the king’s body was gradually consumed by the fire of 
the grievous fever of love, and only his name and fame remained.* But 
the commander-in-chief could not bear the thought that the king’s death 
had been brought about in this way, so he entered the lire; for the actions 
of devoted followers are in explicable, f 

When the Yetala, sitting on the shoulder of king Trivikramasena, had 
told this wonderful tale, he again said to him, “ So tell me, king, which of 
these two was superior in loyalty, the general or the king ; and remember, 
the previous condition still holds.” When the Yetala said this, the king 
broke silence, and answered him, “ Of these two the king was superior in 
loyalty.” When the Yetala heard this, he said to him reproachfully, “ Tell 
me, king, how can you make out that the general was not his superior ? 
For, though he knew the charm of his wife’s society by long familiarity, he 
offered such a fascinating woman to the king out of love for him ; and 
when the king was dead, ho burnt himself; but the king refused the’offer 
of his wife without knowing anything about her.” 

When the Vetala said this to the king, the latter laughed, and said, 
“ Admitting the truth of this, what is there astonishing in the fact, that 
the commander-in-ehief, a man of good family, acted thus for his master’s 
sake, out of regard for him ? For servants are bound to preserve their 
masters even by tbe sacrifice of their lives. But kings are inflated with 
arrogance, uncontrollable as elephants, and when bent on enjoyment, they 
snap asunder the chain of the moral law. For their minds are overween¬ 
ing, and all discernment is washed out of them, when the waters of inau¬ 
guration are poured over them, and is, as it were, swept away by the flood. 
And the breeze of the waving chowries fans away the atoms of the sense of 
scripture taught thorn by old men, as it fans away flies and mosquitoes. 
And the royal umbrella keeps off from them the rays of truth, well as 
the rays of the sun ; and their eyes, smitten by the gale of prosporitv, do 
not see the right path. And so even kings, that have conquered the world, 
like Naliusha and others, have had their minds bewildered by Al.ira, and 
have been brought into calamity. But this king, umbrella was 

paramount in the earth, was not fascinated by Unuiadini, fic.lde as the 
goddess of Fortune; indeed, sooner than set his foot on the wrong path, ho 
renounced life altogether; therefore him I consider the more self-control¬ 
led of the two.” 


* May wo compare this king to Daphnis, who rbv airw 
TUKfibv Iftorra, ual is ri\os ftolpas V 
f Cp. llio behaviour of tko followers of tho emperor Otho. 
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ien the Vetala heard this speech of the lung’s, ho again rapidly quit¬ 
ted liis shoulder by tlio might of his delusive power, and returned to his 
own place; and the king followed him swiftly, as before, to recover him: 
for how can great men leave off in the middle of an enterprise, which they 
have begun, oven though it be very difficult ? 

Note. 

Oesterley states that this tale is No. 26, in the Persian Tutinamah, in Ikon, p. 109, 
The deliberations about carrying off the wife of the Commander-in-chief are, in this 
form of tno story, carried on in the presence of the counsellors only; and the king is 

tie -only one that dies. From the Persian Tutinamah the story has passed in a very 
sumlar form into the Turkish Tutinamah. Compare Malespini, 1, No. 102, (Oesterley’s 
■u a 1 achiai, pp. 207, 208.) Tho story, as told hy Sivadasa, will be found in 
Lezzenbtjrger s Beitriigo zur Kunde der Indo-germanischen Sprachen, Yol. IY, p. 360 

*' ?? a ”®' 1the author of tlie paper, gives a reference to tho liajatarangiiu, IV, 17- 
. ’which I rofessor Biihler pointed out to him. He tells ns that tho story is the 14th 
in , inn jhaladatta’s recension. Tho story is also found in the parables of Buddhagho- 
m a form based upon the Ummadantrjataka. Hr. Zachariro gives tho Pali text of 
I 1S 3ataka fa an Appendix, and tho corresponding Sanskrit version of tho talo from 
e Jatakamtiltt of Arya^dra. He also refers his readers to Upham’s Mabavanso, pp. 

~ “" 213 i Beal » Texts from tho Buddhist canon, commonly known as Dhammapada' 

Section XXII], Advantageous Service; Bigandot, Tho life or legend of Gaudama* 
the Buddha of the Burmese, pp. 220-221 ; and Mary Summer, Histoiro du Bouddha 
Sfikya-Mouni, (Paris, 1874,) p. 145. 

In the Pali version the Brahmans ore so bewildered at tho eight of the girl that 
they cannot eat, hut put thmr rice on their heads &c. instead of putting it in their 
mouths ; so she lias them driven out by her servants. Out of revengo they tell tho 
kinir that she is n kdlakannl, which according to Childers means “ a hag.” l n J] ia 
JaUikamalu they arc too much bewildered to stand, much less to eat; but°tho report 
which they make is much the bamo as in our text, and mado from the same motive i, 


CHAPTER XCir. 

(Vetala 18.) 


Tlien in that cemetery, full of tho flames of funeral pyres, as of 
demons, flesh-devouring, with lolling tongues of fire, the undaunted king 
Trivikramasena went back that same night to tho abba-free. 

And there he unexpectedly saw many corpses of similar appearance 
hanging upon tlie tree, and they all seemed to he possessed by Vet:ilas. 
The king said to himself, “ Ah ! what is the meaning of this ? Is this delu¬ 
ding Vctdla doing this now in order to waste my time ? l or 1 do not know 
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which of these many corpses here I ought to take. If this night shall pass 
away without my accomplishing my object, I will enter the fire, I will not 
put up with disgrace . 0 But the Vetala discovered the king’s intention, and 
pleased with his courage, he withdrew that delusion. Then the king beheld 
only one Vetala on the tree in the corpse of a man, and he took it down, and 
put it on his shoulder, and once more started off with it. And as he 
trudged along, the Vetala again said to him, “ King, your fortitude is won¬ 
derful: so listen to this my tale.° . 

Story of tho Brahman's son \oho failed _ There is a city called Ujjayim, 
to acquire the magic power . inferior only to Bhogavati and Am a- 

ravatx, which S'iva, who was won by the toilsome asceticism of Gauri, 
being in love with the matchless pre-eminence of its excellence, himself 
selected as his habitation. It is full of various enjoyments, to be attained 
only by distinguished well-doing ; in that city stiffness and hardness is 
seen only in the bosoms of the ladies, curvature only in their eye-brows,* 
and fickleness only in tboir rolling eyes; darkness only in the nights ; 
crookedness only in the ambiguous phrases of poets ; madness only in 
elephants; and coldness only in pearls, sandal-wood juice, and tho moon. 

In that city there was a learned Brahman, named Devasvamin, xvho 
had offered many sacrifices, and possessed great wealth, and who was highly 
honoured by the king, whose name was Chaiulraprabha. In time there was 
born to that Brahman a son, named Chandrasvamin, and he, though he had 
studied tho sciences, was, when he grew up, exclusively devoted to tho 
vice of gambling.f Now once on a time that Brahman’s son, Chandra- 
svamin, entered a great gambling-hall to gamble. Calamities seemed to bo 
continually watching that hall with tumbling dice for rolling eyes, like tho 
black antelope in colour, and saying to themselves, “ Whom shall we seize 
on borer 10 And the hall, full of the noise of the altercations of gamblers, 
seemed ta utter this cry, s< Who is there whoso wealth I could not take 
away? I could impoverish even Kuvera the lord of Alak a.” Them ho 
entered the hall, and playing dice with gambler -, he lost his clothes and alb 
and then he lost borrowed money in addition. Ami when he v. as called upon 
to pay that impossible sum, he could not do it, so the keeper of tho gambling- 
hall seized him and beat him with sticks.J And that Brahman 1 : sou, when 
beaten with sticks all over bis body, made himself motionless as a stono, 
and to all appearance dead, and remained in that state. 

* Bhang a also means defeat. 

f This vice was prevalent even in tho Vcdic ago. Seo Zimmer, Alt-Tridl.-rln’S 
Leben, pp. 283-287; Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 425-430. It is well-1.” own 
that, the plot of tho Mah&bhdruta principally turns on this vice. 

J Compare tho conduct of Mathura in tho Mrichchhakatika. For tho puuinlea* 
state of the gambler, sue p. 105, and Goal, Marchen dur Magyoron, p. 3. 
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^ .v&jy When he had remained there in that condition for two or three da} , 
the proprietor of the gambling establishment got angry, and said, in tjic 
gambling-hall, to the gamblers, who frequented it; “ This fellow has begun 
to try on the petrifaction dodge, so take the spiritless wretch and throw 
him into some blind well; but I will give you the money.” 

"When the proprietor said this to the gamblers, they took up Chandra- 
sv&min, and carried him to a distant wood to look for a well. There an old 
gambler said to the others, “ This fellow is all but dead ; so what is 
the good of throwing him into a well now ? So let us leave him here, and 
say that we left him in a well.” All approved his speech, and agreed to do 
as he recommended. 

Then the gamblers left Cbandrasvamin there and went their ways, 
and he rose up and entered an empty temple of S'iva that stood near. There 
he recovered his strength a little, and reflected in his grief, “ Alas ! being over- 
confiding, I have been robbed by these gamblers by downright cheating, so, 
where can I go in this condition, naked, cudgelled, and begrimed with dust ? 
What would my father, my relations, or my friends say of me, if they 
saw me ? So I will remain here for the present, and at night I will go out, 
and see how I can make shift to get food, to satisfy my hunger.” While 
he was going through these reflections in hunger and nakedness, the sun 
abated his heat, and abandoned his garment the sky, and went to the 
mountain of setting. 

Thereupon there came there a Pasupata ascetic with his body smeared 
with ashes, with matted hair and a trident, looking like a second S'iva. 
When he saw Cbandrasvamin, he said to him, “ Who are you ? Thereupon 
Cbandrasvamin told him his story, and bowed before him, and the hermit 
when he heard it, said to him; “ You have arrived at my hermitage, as an un¬ 
expected guest, exhausted with hunger ; so rise up, bathe, and take a por¬ 
tion of the food I have obtained by begging.” When the hermit said this 
to Cbandrasvamin, he answered, 11 Iteverend sir, I am a Brahman; how can 
I eat a part of your alms?” 

When the hospitable hermit who possessed magic powers, heard that, ho 
entered his hut, and called to mind the science which produces whatever one 
desires, and the science appeared to him when he called it to mind, and said, 
“ What fehall I do for you ?'* And he gave it this order ; “ Provide entertain¬ 
ment for this guest.” The science answered “ I willand then Chandra- 
svaruin beheld a golden city rise up, with a garden attached to it, and full of 
female attendants. And those females came out of that city, and approached 
the astonished Cbandrasvamin, and said to him ; - Uise up, good sir ; come, 
cat, and forgot your fatigue.” Then they took him inside, and made lum 
bathe, and anointed him; and they put splendid 


<SL 


■•nrincuts on him, and 


took 


Vim to another magniiicent dwelling; and there the young man be- 
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held a young woman who seemed their chief, who was beautiful in ail 
her limbs, and appeared to have been made by the Creator out of curiosity 
to see what he could do. She rose up, eager to welcome him, and made 
him sit beside her on her throne, and he partook with her of heavenly food, 
and ate with much delight betel-nut, llavoured with five fruits. 

And next morning he woke up, and saw only that temple of S'iva 
there, and neither that city, nor that heavenly lady nor her attendants. 
Then the hermit came out oE the hut smiling, and asked him how lie had 
enjoyed himself in the night, and the discreet Chandrai.vam.in, in his de¬ 
spondency, said to the hermit, “ By your favour, reverend sir, I spent the. 
night happily enough ; but now, without that heavenly lady, my life "ill 
depart.” When the hermit heard that, being kind-hearted, he laughed and 
said to him, “ Remain here, you shall have exactly the same experiences 
this night also.” When the hermit said this, Chandrasvamin consented to 
stav, and by the favour of the hermit, he was provided by the same means 


with the same enjoyments every night. 

And at last he understood that this was all produced by magic science, 
so, one day, impelled by destiny, he coaxed that mighty hermit and said fco 
him, “ If, reverend sir, you really take pity on me, who have fled to you tor 
protection, bestow on me that science, whose power is so great.” When ho 
urged this request persistently, the hermit said to him, “ You cannot attain 
this science; for it is attained under the water, and while the aspirant is 
muttering spells under the water, the science creates delusions to bewilder 
him, so that he does not attain success. For there he sees himself born 
again, and a boy, and then a youth, and then a young man. and married, 
and then he supposes that he has a son. And he is falsely deluded, suppos¬ 
ing that one person is his friend and another his enemy, and he docs not re¬ 
member this birth, nor that he is engaged in a magic rite for acquiring 
science. But whoever, when he seems to have reached twenty four wars, i> 
died to consul. • of his insinu- 1 c. and b ig dim 

soul, remembers his real life, and knows that all ho supposes hinwll to expe 
rienoo is the clfcefc of illusion, ami though he is under li ■ influence of it. en¬ 
ters the fire, attains the science, and rising from tin water, secs the real tru i. 
But if the science is not attained by tho pupil on whom it is bestowed, it is os 
to the teacher also, on account of its having been communicated to an un it 
person. You can attain all the results you desire by my possession ot tho 
science ; why do you shew this persistence ? Take care that my power is 
not lost, and that so your enjoyment is not lost also.” 

Though the hermit said this, Chandrnsvamin. persisted 
him, I shall be able to do that is required* ; do not U 
that.” Then the hermit consented to give him the semm- 
• l read iakahydmi with tho bunskfit Col ‘ ij' Bfc. 


in saying 
anxious about 
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good men do fov the sake of those that implore their aid ? Then the 
lYtsupata ascetic went to the bank of the river, and said to him, “ My son. 
when, in repeating this charm, you behold that illusion, I will recall you to 
consciousness by my magic power, and you must enter the fire which you 
will see in your illusion. For I shall remain here all the time on the bank 
ol the river to help you. When that prince of ascetics had said this, being 
himself pure, he duly communicated that charm to Chandrasvamin, who was 
purified and had rinsed his mouth with water. Then Chandrasvamin bowed 
low before his teacher, and plunged boldly into the river, while he remained 
on the bank. And while he was repeating over that charm in the water, 
he was at once bewildered by its deluding power, and cheated into forget¬ 
ting the whole of that birth. And he imagined himself to be born in his 
own person in another town, as the son of a certain Brahman, and lie slowly 
grew up. And in his fancy he was invested with the Brahmanical thread, 
and Studied the prescribed sc.enccs, and married a wife, and was absorbed 
in the joys and sorrows of married life, and in course of time had a son 
born to turn, and bo remained in that town engaged in various pursuits, 
enslaved by love for his son, devoted to his wife, with his parents and 
relations. 


While he was thus living through in his fancy a lifo other than his real 
one, the hermit his teacher employed the charm, whose office it was to 
rouse him at the proper season. He was suddenly awakened from his 
reverie by the employment of that charm, and recollected himself and that 
hermit, and became aware that all that he was apparently going through 
was magic illusion, and he became eager to enter the fire, in order to ■'dn 
the fruit, which was to be attained by the charm; but he was surrounded by 
bis ciders, friends, superiors and relations, who all tried to prevent him 
Still, though they used all kinds of arguments to dissuade him, bein ' 
desirous of heavenly enjoyment, he went with his relations to the bank of 
the river, on which a pyre was prepared. There lie saw his aged parents 
and his wife ready to die with grief, and his young children crying ; and in 
his bewilderment he said to himself; “Alas! my relations will all die, if 
I enter the fire, and I do not know if that promise of my teacher’s is true 
or not. So shall I enter the fire ? Or shall I not enter it ? After all, how 
can that promise of my teacher's bo false, as it is so precisely in accordance 
with all that has taken place ? So, I will gladly enter the fire.” When 
the Brahman Chandrasvamin had gone through these reflections, he entered 
tbe fire. 

And to bid astonishment tho fire felt as cool to him as snow. Then 
be rose up from the water of the river, the delusion having come to an end, 
ai d wuit to the bank. There he saw his toucher on the bank, ami he pros¬ 
trated biiii&elf at ms feet, and when hi. teacher questioned him, he told 
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him all bis experiences, ending with the cool feel of the fire. Then his 
teacher said to him, u My son, I am afraid you have made some mistake in 
this incantation, otherwise how can the fire have become cool to you? 
This phenomenon in the process of acquiring this science is unpreceden¬ 
ted.” When Chandrasvamin heard this remark of his teacher’s, he an¬ 
swered, “ Reverend sir, I am sure that I made no mistake.” 

Then the teacher, in order to know for certain, called to mind that 
science, and it did not present itself to him or his pupil. So, as both of 
them had lost the science, they left that place despondent. 

When the Vetala had told this story, he once more put a question to 
king Trivikrawasena, after mentioning the same condition as before. 
“ King, resolve this doubt of mine ; tell me, why was the science dost to 
both of them, though the incantation was performed in the prescribed way ?” 
When the brave king heard this speech of the Vetala’s, he gave him this 
answer; “ I know, lord of magic, you are bent on wasting my time here, still 
1 will answer. A man cannot obtain success even by performing correctly 
a difficult ceremony, unless his mind is firm, and abides in spotless courage, 
unhesitating and pure from wavering. But in that business the mind of 
that spiritless young Brahman wavered, even when roused b} r his teacher,* 
so his charm did not attain success, and his teacher lost his mastery over 
the charm, because be had bestowed it on an undeserving aspirant.” 

When the king had said this, the mighty Vetala again left his shoulder 
and went back invisible to bis own place, and the king went back to fetch 
him as before. 


Note. 

The above story closely resembles one quoted from the Turkish Tales in the t)4lh 
number of the Spectator. 

A sultan of Egypt vas directed by a great doctor in the law, who had til© gift of 
working niiificleH, to place himself in a huge tubQf water, which he accordingly did ; and 
a* he atuod by the tub amidst a circle of his great men, the holy man bid him plunge hi s 
head into the water and draw it up air .in. The king accordingly thruwt hi- h td into 
the water, and at the same time found himself ul the loot of u mount lin uu tb< sea¬ 
shore. The king immediately began to rage against hi- doctor for tl’.i 1 piece of 
treachery and witch*a*nft; but at length, knowing it wa.s in vain to hr angry, be net 
himself to think on pro pm methods lor getting a livelihood in this rdi any nmnliv, 
Accordingly he applied himself to some people, whom he saw at work in a neighl uring 
wood: those people conducted him to a town that stood at a littli distance from il. 
wood, where after some adventurehe married a woman of great beauty and fortune. 
Ho lived with this woman bo long that lie had by her seven eons and s-’V« u daughters. Hu 
W as afterwards reduced to great want, ; id forced to think of plying in tin Hina U as a 
porter for hiB livelihood. One day, as ho was walking alone by the ... eh, bmig 
seized with many melancholy reflections upon his former and his present tnto ol lib* 

* JPrabodhya should, 1 think, bo prabudhya. 
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iad raised a fit of devotion in him, he threw off his clothes in the desire 
himself, according to the custom of the Muhammadans, before he said his 
prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner raised his head above the water, 
than ho found himself standing by the side of the tub, with the great men of his court 
about him, and the holy man at his side. He immediately upbraided his teacher for 
having sent him on such a courso of adventures, and betrayed him into so long a stato 
of misery and servitude ; but was wonderfully surprised when he heard that the stato 
he talked of was only a dream and a delusion ; that he had not stirred from the place 
where he then stood ; and that he had only dipped his head into the water, and taken 
it out again. Oesterley compares the story of Devadatta in the 26th Taranga of 
this work. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 


(Vetala 10.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went and took the Vetala from the 
dhka-tree, and putting him on his shoulder, set out with him • and as 
he was returning from the tree, the Vetala once more said to him *• Listen 
king, I will tell you a delightful tale.” ’ ’ 


Story 'if the Thief’» Son. There is a city named Vakro- 

laka, equal to the city of the gods • 
in it there dwdt a king named Sdryaprabha, equal to Indra. He like 
Vishnu, rescued this earth, and bore it long time on his arm, gladdening 
all men by his frame ever ready to bear their burdens* In the realm of 
that king tears were produced only by contact with smoko, there was no 
1. Ik of death except in the case of the living death of starved lovers, and 
the only fines were the fine gold sticks in the hands of his warders! He 
was rich in all manner of wealth, and he had only one source of grief, namely, 
that, though he had many wives, no son was born to him. 

Now, at this point of the story, there was a merchant, of the name of 
Dbanapala, in the great city of Tamraliptf, the wealthiest of the wealthy. 
And he had born to him one daughter only, and her name was Dhanavaii, 
who was shewn by her beauty to be a Vidyadhari fallen by a curse! 
When she grew^p to womanhood, the merchant died; and his relations 
seized his property, as the king did not interfere to protect it. Then the 
wile of that merchant, who was named Iliranyavati, took her own jewels 
pud ornaments, which she had carefully concealed, and left her house secretly 
at the beginning of night, with her daughter Dhanavati, and fled, to • scape 
* It alsu iiituftB, in the ctu>u ot \ iabiiu, “ by liin inciuii a lion iu tko form uf & boar.” 



from her husband’s relations. And with difficulty did she get outside the 
town, leaning upon the hand of her daughter, for without her was the 
darkness of night, and within her the darkness of grief. And as she went 
along in the thick darkness outside the town, it chanced, so fate would 
have it, that she ran her shoulder against a thief impaled on a stake, whom 
she did not see. He was still alive, and his pain being aggravated by the 
blow he received from her shoulder, he said, “ Alas ! who has rubbed salt 
into 1113 ’ wounds ?” The merchant’s wife then and there said to him, “ Who 
are you ?” He answered her, “ I am a detected thief impaled here,* and 
though I am impaled, my breath has not yet left my body, wicked man 
that I am. So tell me, lady, who you are and whither you are going in 
this manner.” When the merchant’s wife heard this, she told him her 
story ; and at that moment the eastern quarter adorned her face with the 
outshining moon, as with a beauty-patch. 

Then, all the horizon being lighted up,.the thief saw the merchant’s 
daughter, the maiden Dhanavati, and said to her mother, “ Listen to one 
request of mine; I will give you a thousand pieces of gold ; come, give me 
this maiden daughter of yours to wife.” She laughed, and said, “ What do 
you want with her ?” Then the thief replied, “ I am now as good as dead, and 
I have no son ; and you know, a sonless man does not inherit the worlds of 
bliss. But, ii you agree to my proposal, whatever son she may give birth 
to by my appointment, whoever may be his father, will be the issue raised 
up to me. Ibis is the reason why I ask for her, but do you accomplish 
that desire of mine.” When the merchant’s widow heard this, she consen¬ 
ted to it out of avarice. And she brought water from somewhere or other, 
and poured it on the hand of that thief, and said, u I give you this niv 
maiden daughter in marriage.” 

He then gave to her daughter the command aforesaid, and then said 
to the merchant's widow, “ Go and dig at the foot of this banyan-tree, and 
take the gold you find there ; and when I am dead, have my body burnt 
with the usual ceremonies, and throw my bones into some sacred water, 
and go with your daughter to the city of Yakrolaka. There the people nr© 
made happy by good government under king Sdryaprabha, and you will ho 
able to live as you liko, free from anxiety, las you will not be \ mvoculvd.” 
When the thief had said thl . ! ho drank some water which 

she brought ; and his life came to an end, spent with the torture of 
impalement. 

Then the merchant’s widow went and took the gold from the foot < f 
the banyan-tree, and wont secretly with her daughter to the lions*,* of a friend 
of her husband’s; and while she was there, she managed to get that thief'* 
body duly burnt and had his bones thrown into a sacred water, and all the 
* Thero is a probably a pun in suchiUifr* 
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Atmer rites performed. And the next day she took that concealed wealth, 


and went off with her daughter, and travelling along reached in course of 
time that city Vakrolaka. There she bought a house from a great 
merchant named Vasudatta, and lived in it with her daughter Dhanavatl. 

Now at that time there lived in that city a teacher of the name of 
' ishnusv&miu. And he had a pupil, a very handsome Brahman of the 
name of Man alls v a min. And he, though he was of high birth and well- 
educated, was so enslaved by the passions of youth that he fell in love with 
a hetesra of the name of Hansavali. But she demanded a fee of live 


hundred gold dinars , and he did not possess this sum, so he w r as in a state 
of perpetual despondency. 


And one day that merchant’s daughter Dhanavatl saw him from the 
top of her palace, such as I have described, with attenuated but handsome 
frame. Her heart was .captivated by his beauty ; so she called to mind the 
injunction of that thief her husband, and artfully said to her mother, who 
was near her ; “ Mother, behold the beauty and youth of this young Brah¬ 
man, how charming they are, raining nectar into the e } es of the whole 
world.” When that merchant’s widow heard this, she saw that her daugh¬ 
ter was in love with the young Brahman, and she thought thus in her 
mind 5 “ My daughter is bound by the orders of her husband to choose 
some man, in order to raise up issue to her husband, so why should she not 
invite this one?” When she had gone through these reflections, she 
entrusted her wish to a confidential maid, and sent her to bring the Brah¬ 
man for her daughter. 

The maid went and took that Brahman aside, and communicated her 
mistress’s wish to him, and that young and dissolute Brahman said to her • 
“ If they will give me five hundred gold dinars for Hansavali, I will go 
there for one night.” When he said this to the maid, she went and com¬ 
municated it to the merchant’s widow, and she sent the money to him by 
her hand. When Manahsvamiu had received the money, he went with the 
maid to the private apartments of the widow’s daughter, Dhanavatl, who 
had been made over to him. Then he saw that expectant fair one, the 
ornament of the earth, as the partridge beholds the moonlight, and rejoiced; 
and after passing the night there, he went away secretly next morning. 

And Dhanavatl, the merchant’s daughter, became pregnant by him, 
and in due time she brought forth a son, whose auspicious marks fore¬ 
shadowed his lofty destiny. She and her mother were much pleased at the 
birth of a son ; and then S'iva manifested himself to thorn in a dream by 
night, and said to them ; a Take this boy, as lie lies in his cradle, and lea\c 
him, with a thousand gold pieces,'early in the morning, at the door of king 
Suryapnvblnw Jn this way all will turn out well.” The morehanlhs widow 
and the merchant’s daughter, having received this command from 8 ;va, woke 
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up, and told one another their dream. And relying upon the god, they 
took the boy and the gold, and laid them together at the gate 6f king 
Suryaprabha’s palace. # 

In the meanwhile S'iva thus commanded in a dream king Suryaprabha, 
who was tormented with anxiety to obtain a son ; “ Kise up, king, some¬ 
body lias placed at the gate of your palace a handsome child and some gold, 
take him as he lies in his cradle.” When S'iva had said this to the king, 
lie woke up in the morning, and at that moment the warders came in and 
told him the same, and so he went out himself, and seeing at the gate of 
the palace that boy with a heap of gold, and observing that he was of 
auspicious appearance, having his hands and feet marked with the line, the 
umbrella, the banner and other marks, he said, “ S'iva has given me a suit¬ 
able child,” and he himself took him up in his arms, and went into the 
palace with him. And he made a feast, and gave away an incalculable 
amount of wealth, so that only the word poor” was without its proper 
wealth of signification. And king Suryaprabha spent twelve days in 
music, and dancing, and other amusements, and then he gave that son the 
name of Chandraprabha. 

And gradually prince Chandraprabha increased in stature as well as in 
excellent character, delighting lus dependants by both. And in course of 
time he grew up, and became capable of bearing the weight of the earth, 
winning over the subjects by his courage, his generosity, his learning, and 
other accomplishments. And his father, king Suryaprabha, seeing that he 
possessed these qualities, appointed him his successor in the kingdom, and 
being an old man, and having accomplished all his ends in life, he went to 
Varanasi. And while that son of his, distinguished for policy, was ruling 
the earth, he abandoned bis body at Varanasi, in the performance of severe 
asceticism. 

And that pious king Chandraprabha, hearing of the death of hi* 
Hither, lamented for him, and performed the usual ceremonies, and then 
said to his ministers, “ How can I ever pay my debt to my father ? How¬ 
ever I will make one recompense to him with my own hand. I will Uko 
his bones and duly fling them into the Gang \\ and I w ill go to G.iv.-i, and 
offer an obsequial cake to all the ancestors, and I will diligently perform a 
pilgrimage to all sacred waters, as far as the eastern sea.” 'When the king 
said this, his ministers said to him, “ Your majesty, kings ought never to 

* So in tlio legend of Popo Gregory tho child is exposed with a sum of gold at its 
head, and a sum of silver at its feet. (English Gosta, edited by Ilorrtago, No. LX 1.) 
Tho story will also ho found in Simrock’s 1)< utscho V olkstmchor, Vol. XT; her- wo 
havo tho gold and silver, as in the Gosta. Sec also No. 85 in Gonz>'nl u h*s SuHi- 
unbihc M; ; rchen with Dr. Kohler’s notes. Gp. V. ami VI. in 1’nm and Sooin’s 
Syiische Marchen for stories of exposed children who attain wealth and power. 
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iiese things, for sovereignty has many weak points, and cannot subsist a 
moment without being upheld. So you must pay this debt to your father 
by the instrumentality of another; What visiting of holy waters, other 
than the doing of your duty, is incumbent upon you ? Kings, who are 
ever carefully guarded, have nothing to do with pilgrimage, which is ex¬ 
posed to many dangers.” When king Chandraprabha heard this speech 
of his ministers’, he answered them, “ Away with doubts and hesitations! 
I must certainly go for my father’s sake; and I must visit the sacred 
waters, while I am young and strong enough. Who knows what will 
take place hereafter, for the body perishes in a moment ? And you must 
guard my kingdom until my return.” When the ministers heard this 
resolve of the king’s, they remained silent. So the king got ready all the 
requisites for the journey. Then, on an auspicious day, the king bathed, 
made offerings to the fire, gave complimentary presents to Brahmans, and 
ascended a chariot to which the horses were yoked, subdued in spirit and 
Wearing the dress of an ascetic,* and started on his pilgrimage. With diffi¬ 
culty did he induce the feudal chiefs, the Rajputs, the citizens, and the country 
people, who followed him as far as the frontier, to return, much against 
their will ; and so, throwing the burden of his realm upon his ministers, 
king Chandraprabha set out in the company of his private chaplain, attend¬ 
ed by Brahmans in chariots. He was diverted by beholding various garbs, 
and hearing various languages, and by the other distraction! of travel” and 
so seeing on his way all kinds of countries, in course of time he reached 
the Ganges. And he gazed upon that river, which seemed with the ridges of 
its waves to be making a ladder for mortals to ascend into heaven by ! and 
which might be said to imitate Ambika, since it sprang from the mountain 
Himavat, and playfully pulled in its course the hair of S'iva, and was 
worshipped by the divine Rishis and the Ganas. So bo descended from liis 
chariot, and bathed in that river, and threw into it in accordance with pious 
custom the bones of king Suryaprabha. 

And after he had given gifts and performed the kdddha, he ascended 
the chariot, and set out, and in course of time reached Prayagaf celebrated 
by rishis, where the meeting streams of the Ganges and Yamuna gleam for 
the welfare of men, like the line of (lame and the line of smoke of the sacri¬ 
ficial butter blending together. Tliero king Chandraprabha fasted, and 
performed with various pious actions, such as bathing, distribution of 
wealth, and so on, tbe solemn ceremony of the iraddha, and then he went 
on to Varanasi, which seemed by the silken banners of its temples, tossed 


t . • ! wji& the San dtalf . The . -ling 

howovoi {pres a fair sense. In si. 67 I read tuh(hntt/. 
t The modem All&hulmd. 
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up and down by gusts of wind, to cry out from afar, “ Come and attain 
salvation.” 

In that city he fasted for three days, and then worshipped S'iva with 
various meat-offerings, as became his own rank, and then set out for Gaya. 
As he travelled through the woods, the trees, which wore bent down by the 
weight of their fruit, and in which the birds were sweetly singing, seemed 
at every step to be bowing before him and praising him at the same time ; 
and the winds, throwing about the woodland llowers, seemed to honour 
him with posies. And so he crossed the forest districts and reached the 
sacred hill of Gaya.* And there ho duly performed a sraddlia , in which he 
bestowed many gifts on Brahmans, and then he entered the Holy Wood. 
And while he was offering the sacrificial cake to his father in the well of 
Gaya, there rose out of it three human hands to take the cake. When the 
king saw this, he was bewildered, and said to his own Brahmans ; “ What 
does this mean? Into which hand am I to put the cake ?” They said to 
him, “ King, this hand in which an iron spike is seen, is certainly the hand 
of a thief; and this second hand, which holds a colander,+ is the hand of a 
Brahman ; and this third hand, which has the ring and the auspicious marks, 
is the hand of a king. So we do not know into which hand the sacrificial. 


* Literally “ head of Gaya.’* When Gayasura was engaged in dovotion on the 
hill KoUihnl about 30 miles from Gaya, Brahma and tho other gods came to him, and 
asked him what object he had in view. Ho said his wish was that his body might bo- 
como tho holiest tiling in tho world, so that all, who touched it, might at once obtain 
salvation. Tho request was granted. But Yama complained to Brahma, that no ono 
now camo to lioll, so that his position had become a sinecure. Thereupon Brahma, 
after taking coun k: ;l with tho other gods, went to Gayasura, and asked him to give his 
body for a placo on which to perform a sacrifice. He consented. Then Brahma, per¬ 
formed his sacrifice on the body of Gayasura, placed several gods on it, and made it 
immovable, llis body now lies with its head towards tho north and its feet towards 
the south. It is therefore called Gayalcshctra. Tho area of t* a akshetru is ten square 
miles. Tho interior part of Gayukshotra, about two square miles in extent, is cfcllcd 
G ay n si rah or the head of Gaya. A more usual form appears to bo Gayusii d.i the head 
of tho Aaura Gaya. It is a little south-west of Btshnu Pad. Tho pilgrims oiler pindas 
H ere. The principal part of Gay&iiih is called Gayainukha. S'ruddhas ar - prrlunm vl 
tlioro. Dhanuaranya which I have translated “ Holy wood'’ i« a place in tho east of 
Bodh (rays, whore Dkarmnraja performed a sacrifice. Gayakfip 1 or the well of 
Gajii is in tho south-west of Gayaiirah. Here pinda* are offered to ancestors who 
have been great sinners. The above note is summarized, from some remarks by Babu 
Hl.eo Narain Trivedi, Deputy Inspector of Schools, made for my information, at tho 
request of W. Kemble, Esq. C. S., Magistrate of Gay*. Pandit Muheia Chamlr.i 
Nyayaratna has pointed out to me, that there is an account of the glories of < • »y;« m 
tho Vayu Purana, and another in tho Padmn Purana. (These agree pretty dearly 
with that, given above.] See also Barth’s Religions of India, p. 27», note 2. 
t Used for filtering the soma-juice, see Bbhtliugk and Roth, »• v. 
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Take is to be put, or what nil this means.” When the Brahmans said this 
to the king, he was unable to arrive at any certain decision. 

When the Yetala, on the shoulder of the king, had told this wonderful 
tale, he said to king Trivikramasena, “ Now into whose hand should the 
cake have been put ? Let your Highness tell me that; and remember the 
previous condition is still binding on you.” 

When king Trivikramasena, who was well versed in law, heard this 
from the V etdla, he broke silence, and answered him ; “ The sacrificial cake 
should have been placed in the hand of the thief, for king Chandraprabha 
.was bis son, raised up to him by his appointment, and he was not the sou 
ol either of the other two. For though the Brahman begot him, he cannot 
be considered his father, as he sold himself for money for that one night. 
However he might have been considered the son of king Suryaprahha, be¬ 
cause he i'.ad the sacraments performed for him, and brought him up, if 
the king had not received his wealth for the purpose. For the gold, 
which was placed at the head of the child in the cradle, was the price paid 
to king Suryaprahha for bringing him up, and other services. Accordingly 
king Chandraprabha was the son, begotten by another man, of that thief, 
who received his mother with the pouring of water over the hands, who 
gave the order for his being begotten, and to whom all that wealth be¬ 
longed ; and he ought to have placed the sacrificial cake in the thief’s hand ; 
this is my opinion.” 

When the king said this, the Yetala left his shoulder, and went to his 
own place, and king Trivikramasena again went after him to bring him 
back. 

Note. 

It appears from tho analysis which Oestcrlcy gives of tho Sanskrit original by 
S'ivadiisa, that tho Hindi version reaomhlo3 more nearly tho version in the text. In tho 
Sanskrit original thcro is no touching of tho thief; Dhanavati of her own accord 
enters into a conversation with him. The advice to expose tho child at tho king’s door 
id given by the grandmother, after hearing tho daughter’s dream. Thu king does nut 
fetch tho hoy himself, but has him brought. 


CHAPTER XCIV. 

(Vetala 20.) 

Then king Trivikramasena went and took down that Vela la from the 
aSofya-tTea, and putting him on his shoulder, started off with him again. 
.And when he had set out in silence, the Yetala spake l.» him from his 
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shoulder; “ King, what is the meaning of this persistency of yours ? Go, 

enjoy the good of tlic night; it is not fitting that you should carry mo to 
that wicked mendicant. However, if you are obstinately bent on it, so be 

it; but listen to this one story.” 

^ . 7 „ . There is a city called Chitra- 

$tory of the Brahman hoy, to ho offered J 

himself up to save the life of the king. kuta,* rightly so named, where tho 

established divisions of the castes never step across the strict line of 
demarcation. In it there lived a king, named Chandra, valoka, the crest- 
jewel of kings, who rained showers of nectar into the eyes of those devoted 
to him. Wise men praised him as the binding-post of the elephant of 
valour, the fountain-head of generosity, and the pleasure-pavilion of beauty. 
There was one supreme sorrow in the heart of that young prince, that, 
though he enjoyed all kinds of prosperity, he could not obtain a suitable 
wife. 

Now, one day, the king, accompanied by mounted attendants, went 
out to a great forest to bunt, in order to dispel that sorrow. There he 
cleft with continual shafts tho herds of wild swine, as the sun, shining 
in the dun sky,*)" disperses the darkness with his rays. Surpassing Arjuna 
in strength, he made the lions, impetuous in fight, and terrible with their ^ 
yellow manes, repose upon beds of arrows. Like Indra in might, he 
stripped of their wingsJ tho mountain-like Sfarabhas, and laid them low 
with the blows of his darts hard as the thunder-bolt. In the ardour ol the 
chase ho felt a longing to penetrate into the centre of the wood alone, so lie 
urged on his horse with a smart blow of his heel. The horse, being exceed- 
ingly excited by that blow of his heel, and by a stroke of tbe whip, cared 
neither for rough nor smooth, but darting on with a speed exceeding that 
of the wind, in a moment traversed ten yojanas , and carried tho king, the 
functions ol whose senses were quite paralysed, to another 1 orest. 

There the horse stopped, and the king, having lost his bearings, roam¬ 
ed about wear i.‘3, until ho saw near him a broad lake, which seemed to 
make signs to him to approach with its lotus - , that, bent down towards 
him and then raised again by the wind, seemed like beckoning Iwm *•& *” 

he went up to it, and relieved hi* horse by taking ..ft ft, saddle an. 1o4mg 
it roll, and bathed and watered it, and theu tied ft up >» iu, . . , • 

!le, and gave it a heap of grass. Then he bathed bunseli, and drank water, 


; tzEXjSm** — -»—“ - «** *r 4 

“ “ ♦ liSteTtoIndras dipping with Us holts the wings of Uu „■ 

Tl„, S",mU.u in a rulnihms citfht-l..gg<'«l animal. 
s s Tho natives of India beckon in tU» way. 
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4 rtfa so dispelled Ins fatigue, and then he let his eye wander hither and 
thither in the delightful environs of the lake. And in one part he saw, at 
the foot of an aso7ca- tree, a wonderfully beautiful hermit’s daughter, 
accompanied by her friend. She wore garlands of flowers, and a dress of 
bark, which became her well. And she looked exceedingly charming on 
account of the elegant way in which her hair was plaited together after the 
hermit fashion. And the king, who had now fallen within the range of 
the arrows ol love, said to himself; “ Who can this be? Can it be Savitri 
come ki the lake ? Or can it be Gauri, who has slipped away from 

the aims of Siva, and again betaken herself to asceticism ? Or can it be 
the beauty of the moon that has taken upon herself a vow, as the moon has 
mA, now that it is day ? So I had better approach her quietly and find out.” 
Having thus reflected, the king approached that maiden. 

Lut when she saw him coming, her eyes were bewildered by his beauty, 
and her band relaxed its grasp on the garland of flowers, which she had 
before begun to weave, and she said to herself ; “ Who is this that lias 
f*jund his way into such a wood as this ? Is lie a Siddlia or a Vidy&dhara ? 
In truth his beauty might satisfy the eyes of the whole world.” Whon 
these thoughts had passed through her mind, she rose up, and modestly 
looking askance at him she proceeded to go away, though her leg 3 seemed 
to want all power of movement. 

Then the polite and dexterous monarch approached her and said, “ Fair 
one, I do not ask you to welcome and entertain a person seen for the first 
time, who has come from a distance, and desires no fruit other than that 
of beholding you ; but how is your running away from him to be reconcil¬ 
ed with the obligations of hermit life ?” When the king said this, the lady’s 
attendant, who was equally dexterous, eat down there, and entertained the 
king. 

Then the eager king said to her with an affectionate manner, “ Worthy 
lady, what auspicious family is adorned by this friend of yours? Whafcaro 
the ear-nectar-distilling syllables of her name ? And why does she torture 
in this wilderness, with the discipline appropriate to ascetics, her body, 
which is soft as a flower ?” When her friend heard this speech of tlio 
she answered ; "This is the maiden daughter of the great hermit 
Kanva, born to him by Menaka.; she has been brought up i:i the hermit¬ 
age, and her name is Indivaraprabhft. Sho has come hero to bathe in this 
lake by permission of her father, and her father’s hermitage is at no 
distance from this place.” 

When sho said this to the king, lie was 1< lighted, and ho mounted his 
horse, and set out for the hermitage of the hermit Kanva, with the inten¬ 
tion of asking him for that daughter of his. Ho left his horse outside the 
hermitage, and then he entered with mod -t-humility its enclosure, which wa 
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full of hermits with matted hair, and coats of bark, thus resembling in 
appearance its trees. And in the middle of it he saw the hermit Kama 
surrounded with hermits, delighting the eye with his brig! tnoss, like the 
moon surrounded with planets. So he went up to him, and worshipped him, 
embracing his feet. The wise hermit entertained him and dispelled his fatigue, 
and then lost no time in saying to him ; My son Chain! ravaloka, listen to 
the good advice which I am about to give you. You know how all living 
creatures in the world fear death : so why do you slay without cause these 
poor deer? The Disposer appointed the weapon of the warrior for the 
protection of the terrified. So rule your subjects righteously, root up your 
enemies, and secure fleeting fortune and her gifts by the warlike training 
of horse, and elephant, and so on. Enjoy the delights of rule, give gifts, 
diffuse your fame throughout the world, but abandon tbo vice of hunting, 
the cruel sport of death. What is the profit of that mischievous hunting, 
in which slayer, victim, and horse* are all equally beside themselves ? 
Have you have not heard what happened to Pamiu ?” 

The intelligent king, Ohandravaloka, heard and accepted cheerfully this 
advice of the hermit Kanva, and then answered him, “ Reverend Sir, 1 have 
been instructed by you ; you have done me a groat favour ; I renounce hunt- 
ing, let living creatures be henceforth free from alarm.” When the her¬ 
mit heard that, he said, “ I am pleased with you for thus granting security 
to living creatures ; so choose whatever boon you desire.” When the her¬ 
mit said this, the king, who knew his time, said to him, “ If you are satisfied 
with me, then give me your daughter Indivaraprabha.” When the king 
made this request, the hermit bestowed on him his daughter, who had just 
returned from bathing, born from an Apsaras, a wife meet for him. Then 
the wives of the hermits adorned her, and the marriage was solemnized, 
and king Ohandravaloka mounted his horse and set out thence quickly, 
taking with him his wife, whom the ascetics followed as far as the 
limits of the hermitage with gushing tears. And as ho went along, tho 
sun, seeing that the action of that day had been prolonged,! sat down, as 
if wearied, on the peak of the mountain of netting. Ami in course of 
time appeared the gazelle-eyed nymph of night, overiluwiug with love, 
veiling her shape in a violet robe of darkness. 

Just at that moment the king found on the road an asvatfha- tree, on 
the bank of a lake, the water of which was as transparent as a good 
man’s heart. And seeing that that spot was overshadowed with douse 
boughs and leaves, and was shady and grassy, he made up his mind that 

* Tho Sanskrit College MS. reads vdhyaxya, which I have followed. 

f The Sanskrit College MS. gives tliit «i(hvq»gam<ni i-kttid'tm vtkUyc* tmn, /’v 
frtJd, having auou that the king \v.\ j wearied with hri long jouravy. 
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ould pass the night there. Then he dismounted from his horse, amJ 
gave it grass and water, and rested on the sandy bank of the lake, and. drank 
water, and cooled himself in the breeze ; and then lie lay down with that 
hermit’s daughter, under that tree, on a bed of flowers. And at that time 
the moon arose, and removing the mantle of darkness, seized and kissed 
the glowing face of the East. And all the quarters of the heaven were free 
from darkness, and gleamed, embraced and illuminated by the rays of the 
moon, so that there was no room for pride.* And so the beams of the 
moon entered the insterstices in the bower of creepers, and lit up the space 
round the foot of the tree like jewel-lamps. 

And the next morning the king left his bed, and after the morning prayer, 
be made ready to set out with his wife to rejoin his army. And then the 
moon, that had in the night robbed the cheeks of the lotuses of their beauty, 
lu-.t its brightness, and slunk, as if in fear, to the hollows of the western 
mountain; for the sun, fiery-red with anger, as if desirous to slay it, 
lifted his curved sword in his outstretched fingers.f At that moment 
there suddenly came there a Brahman demon, black as soot, with hair 
yellow as the lightning, looking like a thunder-cloud. He had made 
himself a wreath of entrails ; ho wore a sacrificial cord of hair; he was 
gnawing the flesh of a man’s head, and drinking blood out of a skull. 
The monster, terrible with projecting tusks, uttered a horrible loud laugh, 
and vomiting fire with rage, menaced the king in the following words, 
“ Villain ! know that I am a Brahman demon, Jvalamukha by name, and 
this asvattha-kvv - my dwelling is not trespassed upon evon by gods, but 
thou hast presumed to occupy and en joy it with thy wife. So reoeive'from 
me, returned from my nightly wanderings, the fruit of thy presumption. 
J, even I, 0 wicked one, will tear out and devour the heart of thee, 
whose mind love has overpowered, aye, and I will drink thy blood.” 

When the king heard this dreadful threat, and saw that his wife was 
terrified, knowing that the monster was invulnerable, he humbly said to 
him in his terror, u Pardon the sin which I have ignorantly committed 
again: fc you, for I am a guest come to this your hermitage, imploring your 
protection. And I will give you what you desire, by bringing a human 
victim, whose flesh will glut your appetite; so be appeased, and dismiss 
your anger.” When the Brahman demon heard this speech of the king’s, 
he was pacified, and said to himself, “ So be it! That will do.” Then he 
. aid to the king, “ I will overlook the insult you have offered me on the 
following conditions. You must find a Brahman boy, who, though sev n 
y 'ns old and infcolligo"* is of so noble a character that he is ready to ohm 

* The pnffcftgp ii full of puns, li darkness” mean;- . u. quality of darkness in th 
mind : and illuminated moans also 44 oftliriml.” 

t There in also un ullurion to tin circle of the sun’ : rays. 
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himself for your s;iko. And his mother and father must place him on the 
earth, and hold him firmly by the hands and feet, while he is being Sacrificed/ 
And when you have found such a human victim, you must yourself slay 
him with a sword-stroke, and so offer him up to me on the seventh day 
from this. If you comply with these conditions, well and good; but, if 
not, king, I will in a moment destroy you and all your court.” When 
the king heard this, in his terror he agreed at once to the conditions 
proposed, and the Brahman demon immediately disappeared. 

Then king Chandravaloka mounted bis horse, and set out with Indivara- 
prabha in quest of his army, in a state of the utmost despondency. He 
said to himself, “ Alas! I, bewildered by hunting and love, have suddenly 
incurred destruction like P&ndu ;* fool that I am! For whence can I 
obtain for this Bakshasa a victim, such as he has described? So I will go 
in the meantime to my own town, and see what will happen.” While thus 
reflecting, he met his own army, that had come in search of him, and with, 
that and his wife he entered his city of Ckitrakuta. Then the whole king¬ 
dom rejoiced, when they saw that he had obtained a suitable wife, but the 
king passed the rest of the day in suppressed sorrow. 

The next day he communicated to his ministers in secret all that had 
taken place, and a discreet minister among them said to him, “ Do not be 
downcast, king, for I will search for and bring you such a victim, for the 
earth contains many marvels.” 

When the minister had consoled the king in these words, he 
had made with the utmost rapidity a golden imago of a seven-years- 
old child, and he adorned its ears with jewels, and placed it on a 
chariot, and had it carried about in the towns, villages, and stations of 
herdsmen. And while that image of a child was being carried about, 
the minister had the following proclamation continually made in front oL 
it, with beat of drum ; “ If a Brahman boy of seven years old will willing¬ 
ly offer himself to a Brahman demon for the good of the community, and 
if his mother and father will permit tho brave boy to offer hims^ll, ami 
will bold Ids hands and feet while ha is being slain, the kmg v *dl givo to 
that boy, who is so eager to benefit his parents as to comply with these 
conditions, this image of gold and gems, together with a hundred villages.” 

Now it happened that a certain seven-yoars-old Brahman hoy, living on a 
royal grant to Brahmans, who was of great courage and admirable character, 
heard this proclamation. Even in his childhood this boy had always 
taken pleasure in benefiting his fellow-men, as he had practised that virtuo 
in a former life ; in fact he seemed like tho ripe result of the merits of 
the king’s subjects iuearnale in bodily form. So ho came and said to the 
men who were making this proclamation, “ I will offer myself up for your 

* Sec Yol. I, p. lh>G. 
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good ; but first, I will go and inform my parents; then 1 will return to 
you.” When he said this to them, they were delighted, and they let him 
go. So he went home, and folding his hands in an attitude of supplication, 
he said to his parents ; “ I wish to offer for the good of the community 
this perishable body of mine ; so permit me to do so, and put an end to 
your poverty. For if I do so, the king will give me this image of myself, 
made of gold and gems, together with a hundred villages, and on receiving 
them, I will make them over to you. In this way I shall pay my debt to 
you, and at the same time benefit my fellow-men ; and your poverty will 
he at an end, and you will have many sons to replace 1116.” 

As soon as he had said this, his parents answered him ; “ What is this 
that you say, son ? Are you distracted with wind ? Or are you planet-struck ? 
Unless you are one of these, how could you talk in this wild way ? Who 
would cause his son’s death for the sake of wealth ? What child would sacri¬ 
fice its body ?” When the boy heard this speech of his parents, he rejoined ; 
u I do not speak from a disordered intellect; hear my speech, which is full of 
sense. This body, which is full of indescribable impurities, which is loath¬ 
some by its very birth, and tho abode of pain, will soon perish* anyhow. 
So wise men say that the only solid and permanent tiling in a fleeting 
universe is that merit which is acquired by means of this very frail and 
perishable body.f And what greater merit can there be than the benefiting 
ol all creatures f &o, if I do not show devotion to my parents, what fruit 
shall I reap from my body ?’* By this speech and others of the same kind 
the resolute boy induced his weeping parents to consent to his wish. And ho 
went to the king’s servants, and obtained from them that golden image, to¬ 
gether with a grant of a hundred villages, and gave them to his parents. Then 
he made the king’s servants precede him, and went quickly, accompanied by 
Lis parents, to the king in Chitrakuta. Then king Chandravaloka, behold¬ 
ing arrived the boy, whose couragej was so perfect, and who thus resembled 
a bright protecting talisman, was exceedingly delighted. So he had him 
adorned with garlands, and anointed with unguents, and putting him on 
tho back of an elephant, he took him with his parents to the abode of the 
Brahman demon. 

Then the chaplain drew a circle near the a&Dattha- tree, and performed 
the requisite rites, and made an oblation to the fire. And then the Brah¬ 
man demon Jvalamukha appeared, uttering a loud laugh, and reciting the 
Vedas. Hi* appearance was vcr\ r terrible ; lie was drunk with a full draught 
of blood, yawning, and panting frequently ; his eyes blazed,- and he dark oik <1 
the whole horizon with the shadow of his body. Then king Chandriivaloka, 

* Vindfyaiva should bo vinrisyeva. 

+ I follow the Sanskrit College MS. which roads Giendtyasdrcnn. 

\ Ttjii ; means courage and also brig! ?1 ness. 
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beholding him, bent before him, and said ; “ Adorable one, I have brought 
you this human sacrifice, and it is now the seventh day, gentle Sir, since 
I promised it you; so be propitious, receive this sacrifice, as is due.” 
When the king made this request, the Brahman demon looked at the 
Brahman boy, licking the corners of his mouth with his tongue.* 

At that moment the noble hoy, in his joy, said to himself, “ Let not 
the merit, which I acquire by this sacrifice of my body, gain for me heaven, 
or even a salvation which involves no benefits to others, but may I be 
privileged to offer up my body for the benefit of others in birth after 
birth !” While he was forming this aspiration, the heaven was suddenly 
filled with the chariots of the heavenly host, who rained ilowers. 

Then the boy was placed in front of the Brahman demon, and his 
mother took hold of his hands and his father of his feet. Then the king 
drew bis sword, and prepared to slay him ; but at that moment the child 
laughed so loudly, that all there, the Brahman demon included, abandoned 
the occupation in which they were engaged, and in their astonishment put 
their palms together, and bowing, looked at his face. 

When the Vefcala had told this entertainiug and romantic tale, he 
once more put a question to king Trivikramasena; “ So tell me, king, what 
was the reason that the boy laughed in such an awful moment as that of 
his own death P I foel great curiosity to know it, so, if you know, and do 
not tell me, your head shall split into a hundred pieces.” 

When the king heard this from the Vetala, he answered him, (i Hear 
what was the meaning of that child's laugh. It is well known that a weak 
creature, when danger comes upon it, calls upon its father or mother to 
save its life. And if its father and mother be gone, it invokes the protec¬ 
tion of the king who is appointed to succour the afliicted, and if it cannot 
obtain the aid of the king, it calls upon the deity under whose special 
protection it is. Now, in the case of that child, all those were present, and 
all behaved in exactly the opposite manner to what might have been ex¬ 
pected of them. The child’s parents held its hands and feet out of grot .1 
of gain, and the king was eager to slay it, to save his own life, and the 
Brahman demon, its protecting deity, was ready to devour it. The child 
said to itself ;” 1 To think that these should be thus deluded, being led so 
much astray for the sake of the body, which is perishable, loathsome 
within, and full of pain and disease. Why should they have such a strange 
longing for the continuance of the body, in a world in which Brahma, Indi a, 
Vishnu, Siva, and the other gods must certainly perish.’ Accordingly 
the Brahman boy laughed out of joy and wonder, joy at feeling that he 
had accomplished his object, and wonder at beholding the marvellous 
strangeness of their delusion.” 

• Asrikkanim is probably a misprint for sriHuurn. 
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"When the king had said this, he ceased, and the Vetala immediately 
left his shoulder, and went back to his own place, disappearing by his 
magic power. But the king, without hesitating for a moment, rapidly 
pursued him ; the hearts of great men, as of great seas, are firm and 
unshaken. 


Note. 

Oesterley (p. 210) tells us that a boy is in the same way sold to a king as a victim 
in tho 32nd tale of the Turkish collection of tales, called “ The Forty Viziers ” When 
the king is about to rip up the child’s body, tho child laughs for the same reason as 
in our text. Tho cause of the sacrifice is however different. The kin"- is to bo hc-alcd 
by placing his feet in the body of a hoy. 

The promise of a golden imago to any one who is willing to sacrifice his life is 
also found in tho Bengali edition of the Sinhaaana-dvitriusati. A rich man makes a 
, image, with an inscription on it to the effect that whoever is willing to sacrifice 
his life ‘hall have it. Vikramad.tya goes to the place disguised, and cuts off his head 
but tho goddess heals him, (Benfey’e Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 109.) 


CHAPTER XCV. 

(Vetala 21.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went and took the Vetala from the 
asohi- tree, and carried him along on his shoulder. And as he was going 
along, the Vetala again said to the king, “ Listen, king, I will tell Jou a 
story of violent attachment.” 

Ston/ of Anangamaujari. her husband There is a city called VisaH 

Manivarman, and the Brahman Kamaldkara. which ; s Hke a 8econ(1 dty of 

made by the Creator on earth, for the sake of virtuous people who have 
fallen from heaven. In it there lived a fortunate king, named Padm.i- 
nabha, who was a source of joy to good men, and excelled king Bali. In 
the reign of that king there lived in that city a great merchant, named 
Arthadatta, who surpassed in opulence the god of wealth. And to him 
there was born a daughter named Anangamanjari, who was exhibited on 
earth by the Creator as a likeness of a heavenly nymph. And that mer¬ 
chant gave her to the son of a distinguished merchant, dwelling in Tumra- 
lipti. and named Manivarman. But as he was very fond of his daughter 
Anangamanjari, because she was his only child, he would not let her h .ive 
bis house, but kept her there with her husband. But Anan amun jail's 
hm.band Manivarman was as distasteful to her, as a biting bitter mcdicinu to 
a sick man. But that lovely ono was dearer than lifo to her husband, as 
wealth hardly won and long hoarded is to a miser. 
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Now once on a time that Manivarman, longing to see his parents, went 
to his home in TamralipH to visit them. After some days had passed, the 
hot season descended upon the land, impeding the journey of men absent 
from home with the sharp shafts of the sun’s rays. The winds blew laden 
with the fragrance of the jasmine and trumpet-flower, and seemed like the 
hot* si'dis of the cardinal points on account of the departure of spring. 
Lines of dust raised by the wind flew up to heaven, like messengers sent 
bv the heated earth to hasten the approach of the clouds. The days pass¬ 
ed slowly like travellers exhausted by the severe heat, and longing tor tl.o 
shade of the trees. The nights, pale-gleaming with moonbeams, became 
exceedingly! reduced owing to the loss of the spring with all its happy 


meetings 


One day in that season, that merchant’s daughter Anangamanjan was 
sitting with her intimate friend in a lofty window of her house, white with 
sandal-wood ointment, and elegantly dressed in a, thin garment of silk. 
While there, she saw a young Brahman, named Kamalakara, the son ol the 
king’s chaplain, passing by, and he looked like the god of Love, risen from 
his ashes, -oing to find Rati. And when Kamalakara saw that lovely one 
overhead, like the orb of the moon,! he was full of joy, and became like a 
cluster of iUmm/n-flowers. The sight of those two young persons became 
to one another, by the mighty command of Cupid, a P nce ess§ fascination 
of the mind And the two were overcome by passion, which rooted up their 
modesty and carried away by a storm of love-fren.y, which flung their 
minds to a distance. And Kamalakara’s companion as soon “ he saw 
that his friend was love-smitten, dragged lam off, though with difficulty, 

to bis own house. , . 

As for Anangamanjan, she enquired what his name was, and having 

no will of her own, slowly entered the house with that confidante of hors. 
There she was grievously afflicted with the fever of love, and thinking on 
her beloved, she rolled on the bed, and neither saw nor heard 
After two or three day. had passed* being <Wh*«ed am) ain.ul, unable • 
bf,ar Co- J listtry of separation, thin and p ile, an t despairing »i m o 
her beloved, which seemed a thing impossible, -he ** ZTZZ. 


l,pr hfMOVi'U, WHICH StHJIUL-'i <4 - 

s ' Z ..isU -vto, *** — ' b ' ’’"kfT “ “ 

T„a mi- for . tan,, ar th. to* .« a * » "» i 


.•*- chandi. mi W 


ushmd should probably bo ushtyl 


9 UShina BllOUlU „ , i t i * 

t In the Sanskrit College MS. at, is inserted before rfartoW** 


V Lll tllO OiUlbKtib - c .... 

J The moon is the patron of tho kumuda; the sun 
KatmUhon. means a collection of kamalas. _ 


or lotufl* 
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rr^WtW MS. reads ****** without powder. 
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set up with much magnificence by her father, and she bowed beforo 
e goddess, and praised her, and said, “Though I have not obtained 
Kamalakara for a husband in this life, 1st him be my husband iu a future 
birth !” When the impassioned woman had uttered these words in front of 

the goddess, she made a noose with her upper garment, and fastened it to 
an asoka- tree. 

In the meanwhile it happened that her confidante, who was sleeping 
in the same room, woke up, and not seeing her there, went to the garden to 
look for her. And seeing her there engaged in fastening a noose round 
her neck, she cried out, “Stop! stop!” and running up, she cut that noose 
which she had made. Anangaraanjari, when she saw that her confidante 


, , , , ,, ^ j &Li,w uiihc uercommanue 

“ co ™ CUt “ c "°“f' «• «• «» ground m .»tet, of groat affliction. 


Her confidante comforted her, and asked° her the 


, 1M _ --—^ mo cause of her grief, and 

she at once told her, and went on to say to her, “ So you see, friend Malatika, 

as I am under the authority of my parents and so on, and have little 
^„? n . Ce ,°* JLln ° unif -' e( i to my beloved, death is my highest happiness.” 

' 1 nan o a ™ an jari was saying these words, she was exceedingly tortured 

f- 1; nt djwj 0 -k° ves arrows, and beiug overpowered with despair, she 

l A I f Gr fn . end Malatikil exclaimed, « Alas! the command of Cupid is 
arc to resist, since it has reduced to this state this friend of mine, who 
was always laughing at other misguided women, who shewed a want of 
self-restraint.*” Lamenting in these words, sho slowly brought Ananga- 
ir.anjan round with cold water, fanning, and so on, and in order to allay 
her heat, she made her a bed of lotus-leaves, and placed on her heart a 
necklace cool as snow. Then Anangamanjarf, with her eyes gushing with 
tears, said to her friend, “Friend, the necklace and the other applications 
do not allay my internal heat. But do you by your cleverness accomplish 
something which will really allay it. Unite me to my beloved, if you 
wish to preserve my life.” When she said this, Malatika lovingly answered 
her, “ My friend, the night is now almost at an end, but to-morrow I will make 
an arrangement with your beloved, and bring him to this very place. So 
in the meanwhile control yourself, and enter your house.” When sho said 
this, Auangamanjari was pleased, and drawing the necklace from her neck, 
the gave it to her as a present. And she said to her, “Now go to your 
house, and early to-morrow go thence to the house of my beloved, and may 
you prosper!” Having dismissed her confidante in these words, she entered 
ber own apartments. 

Ami early next moruing, her friend Malatika went, without l- ;ing soon 
bj any one, to the house of Kamalakara and searching about in the 

* I take any aiimtavanitdhdsin( aa one void, and xcad pilapanti instead of 
vilcipantsm. 
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garden, she saw him at the foot of a tree. lie was rolling about, burning 
with the fire of love, on a bed composed of lotus-leaves moistened with 
sandal-wood juice, and a confidential friend of his was trying to give him 
relief by fanning him with a plantain-leaf. She said to herself, Is it 
possible that he has been reduced to this stage of love’s malady by separa- 
tion from her” ? So she remained there in concealment, to find out the 

truth about it. 

In the meanwhile that friend of Kamalakara s said to him, Ca^o 
your eye, my friend, for a moment round this delightful garden, and cheer 
up your heart. Do not give way to despondency.” When the young 
Brahman heard this, he answered his friend, “ My friend, my heart has 
been taken from me by Anangamanjarl the merchant’s daughter, and my 
breast left empty; so how can I cheer up my heart. Moreover Love, 
finding me robbed of my heart, has made me a quiver for his arrows; so 
enable me to get hold of that girl, who stole it.” 

When the young Brahman said that, Malatikd’s doubts were removed, 
and she was delighted, and showed herself, and went up to him, and said, 
“ Happy man, Anangamanjarl has sent me to you, and I hereby give you 
her message, the meaning of which is clear, * What sort of conduct is this 
for a virtuous man, to enter a fair one’s bosom by force, and after stealing 
away her heart, to go off without showing himself.’ It is strange too, 
that though you have stoleu the lady’s heart, she now wishes to surrender to 
you herself and her life. For day and night she furnaces forth from her hot 
sighs, which appear like smoke rising from the fire of love in her burning 
heart. And her tear-drops, black with collyrium, fall frequently, looking 
like bees attracted by the fragrance of her lotus-like face. So if you like, 
I will say what will be for the good of both of you.” 

When Malatikd said this, Kamalakara answered her, “ My good lady, 
this speech of yours, though it comforts me by shewing that my beloved 
loves me, terrifies me, as it tells that the fair one is in a state of unlnppi- 
ness. So you are our only refuge in this matter : do as you think host.” 
When Kamalakara said this, Malatikd answered, “ I will to-night bring 
Anangamanjarl secretly into the garden belonging to her house, and you 
must t;»ke care to be outsido. Then I will manage by some device of mine 
to let you in, and so you will be able to see one another in accordance 
with your wishes.” When Malatikd had by these words delighted the 
young Brdhman, she went away, having accomplished her object, and 
delighted Anangamanjarl also. 

Then the sun, in love with the twilight, departed somewhere or other, 
together with the day, and the heaven adorned itself, placing fcho moon on 
its° western quarter, like a patch on the forehead. And the pure white 
7 t'imKc/a-cluatcr laughed joyously with the cheerful faces oi its opened 
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avers, as if to say, tc Fortune lias left the lotus-cluster and come to 
Thereupon the lover Kamalakara also adorned himself, and full of 
impatience, slowly approached the outside of the door that led into the 
garden of Anangamanjari’s house. Then Malatika managed to bring 


warden Anangamanjari, 


who had with difficulty got through 


into that 

the day. And she made her sit in the middle of it, in a bower of 
mango-trees, and went out, and brought in Kamalakara also. And when 
he entered, be beheld Anangamanjari in the midst of densc-foliaged 
trees, as gladly as the traveller beholds the shade. 

While he was advancing towards her, she saw him, and as the violence 
of her passion robbed her of shame, she eagerly ran forward, and threw her 
arms round his neck. She faltered out, Where are you going ? I 
have caught you, and immediately her breath was stopped by the 
weight of excessive jo\ , and she died. And she fell on the ground, like 
a creeper broken by the wind. Alas ! strange is the course of love, that 
is terrible in its consequences. When Kamalakara beheld that misfor¬ 
tune, which was terrible as a thunder-stroke, he said, “ Alas ! what is this ?” 
and fell senseless on the ground. In a moment he recovered consciousness ; 
and then he took his beloved up in his arms, and embraced and kissed her, and 


lamented much. And then he was so violently oppressed by excessive weight 
of sorrow, that his heart burst asunder at once, with a crack. And when 
Malatika was lamenting over their corpses, the night, seeing that both 
these lovers had met their end, came to an end, as if out of grief. And 
the next day, the relations of both, hearing from the gardeners what had 
happened, came there distracted with shame, wonder, grief, and bewilder¬ 
ment. And they remaiued for a long time doubtful what to do, with 
faces downcast from distress ; bad women are a grievous affiietion, and a 
source of calamity to their family. 

At this moment Manivarman, the husband of Anangamanjari, came, 
full of longing to see her, from his father’s house in T&rafaliptjL When 
he reached his father-in-law’s house, and heard what had taken place, he 
came running to that garden, with his eyes blinded with tears. There, 
beholding his wife lying dead by the side of another man, the passionate 
man at once yielded up his breath, that was heated with the lire of grief. 
Then the people there began to cry out, and to make an uproar, and all 
the citizens heard what had taken place, and came there in a state of 


astonishment. 

Then the goddess Chandl, who was close at hand, having been called 
down into that garden long ago by the father of Anangamanjari, was thus 
supplicated by her Gauas ; “ Goddess, tins merchant Artbadafcta, who has 
established an image ol thee in bi* garden, has always boon devoted to 
tlico, so liavc mercy upon him iu this his ailliotion. When the helmed of 
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S'iva, the refuge of the distressed, heard this prayer of her Ganas, she gave 
command that the three should return to life, free from passion. So they 
all, by her favour, immediately arose, as if awaking from sleep, free from 
the passion, of love. Then all the people were full of joy, beholding that 
marvel; and Kamalakara went homo, with his face downcast from 
shame ; and Arthadatta, having recovered his daughter* Anangamanjari, 
who looked thoroughly ashamed of herself, together with her husband, re¬ 
turned to his house in high spirits. 

When the Vetala had told this story that night on the way, he again 
put a question to king Trivikramasena. He said, “ King, tell me, which of 
those three, who were blinded by passion, was the most infatuated ? And 
remember, the curse beforementioned will take effect, if you know and do 
not say.” When the king heard this question of the Vetala’s, he answered 
him, “ It seems to me that Manivarman was the most infatuated with 
passion of the three. For one can understand those two dying, as 
they were desperately in love with one another, and their amorous condition 
had been fully developed by lapse of time. But Manivarman was terribly 
infatuated, for when he saw his wife dead of love for another man, and the 
occasion called for indignation, he was so far from being angry that, in his 
great love, he died of grief.” When the king had said this, the mighty 
Vetala again left his shoulder, and departed to his own place, and the king 
again went in pursuit of him. 

Note . 

Oesterley, page 217, gives a story which resembles this in its conclusion. A king 
finds a girl being carried off by robbers. He delivers her and places her in a temple, 
promising to bring her food. But on his way h<» meets a I, who conducts him to 

another girl, with whom ho falls desperately in love, and so forgets the girl he rescued, 
feho is found by a me rchant. Ho takes her to his houso and sets food before her. 
lie then kills a rat, and boe Is of liis valour; (see pigo 16 of this v -lunae.) This 
conduct, contra--ted w-illi that of the king, uiak * tin 'girl die of dis^u.d. Thu m.-r- ' 
chant kills himself. Thu king, not finding tin? first- girl where he 1* ft her, commits 
suicide, Tho . ' considers that she has < uised the death of tlnv.v pel -ons. and 

kills herself in a tit of remorse. The Votala asks, ** Which of these' four deaths w;is 
tho most extraordinary Tho king answers, “Tint of tho Jcui(iu{ y for tho others 
died of excess of passion.” 

* I insert autdm at tho beginning of tho line. The su is clear enou ;k in tho 
Sansk#fc College MS. but the rest of tho word is illegible. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 
(Vetala 22.) 


Then king Trivikramasena again fetched the Vetala from the top of 
the asokct- tree, and put him on his shoulder, and as he was going along, 
the Vetala said to him on the way, “ King, you are good and brave, so 
hear this matchless tale.” 

Story oj the four Brahman brothers who There lived once on the earth a 

resuscitated the Uger. , king, named Dharanivaraha, who was 

lord of the town of Pataliputra.* In his realm, which abounded in Brah¬ 
mans, there was a royal grant to Brahmans named Brahmasthala; and on 
it there lived a Brahman of the name of Vishnusvamin. He had a wife 
that was as well-suited to him as the oblation to the fire. And in courso 
of time he had four sons by her. And when they had learnt the Vedas, 
and passed their childhood, Vishnusvamin went to heaven, and his wife 
followed him. 

Then all his sons there, being in a miserable state, as they had no 
protectors, and having had all their property taken from them by their 
relations, deliberated together, and said, “ We have no means of support 
here, so why should we not go hence to the house of our maternal grand¬ 
father in the village named Yajnasthala ?” Having determined on this, they 
set out, living on alms, and alter many days they reached the house of 
their maternal grandfather. Their grandfather was dead, but their mother’s 
brothers gave them shelter and food, and they lived in their house, engaged 
in reading the Vedas. Bat after a time, as they were paupers, their uncles 
came to despise them, and neglected to supply them with food, clothes, and 
other necessaries. 

Then their hearts were wounded by the manifest contempt shewn for 
them by their relations, and they brooded over it in secret, and then the 
tddest brother said to the rest; “ Well! brothers, what are we to do? Destiny 
performs every thing, no man can do anything in this world at any placo 
or time. For to-day, as I was wandering about in a state of distraction, 

I reached a cemetery ; and in it I saw a man lying dead upon the ground, 
with all his limbs relaxed. And when I saw him, I envied his state, and 

• I read with the Sanskrit College MS. Kummapurdkhyanagarsivarah. But 
Kummapurdkhyt tiagarc svar.it, the reading of Professor Brookhuus's text, would 
mean “ an independent monarch in tho city of Piilaliputru,” and would give almost os 
good a souse. 
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I said to myself ; ( Fortunate is this man, who is thus at rest, having got 
rid of his burden of grief/ Such was the reflection that then occurred to 
me; so I determined to die: and I tried to hang myself by means of a 
rope fastened to the branch of a tree. I became unconscious, but my 
breath did not leave my body ; and while 1 was in this state, the rope 
broke, and I fell to the earth. And as soon as I recovered consciousness, 
1 saw that some compassionate man was fanning me with his garment. 
He said to me, 1 Friend, say, why do you allow yourself to be thus afflicted, 
though you are wise ? For joy springs from good deeds, and pain from 
evil deeds, these are their only sources. If your agitation is due to pain, 
then perform good deeds; how can you he so foolish as to desire to incur 
the pains of hell by suicide ?* With these words that man consoled me, 
andv.then departed somewhere or other, but I have come here, having 
abandoned my design of committing suicide. So, you see that, it Destiny 
is adverse, it is not even possible to die. Now I intend to go to some holy 
water, and there consume my body with austerities, in order that I may 
never again endure the misery of poverty.*’ 

When the eldest brother said this, his younger brothers said to him, 
“ Sir, why are you, though wise, afflicted with pain merely because you are 
poor? Do you not know that riches pass away like an autumn cloud. 
Who can ever count on retaining Fortune or a tickle woman, though lie carry 
them off and guard them carefully, for both are insincere in their affection and 
secretly hostile to their possessor ? So a wise man must acquire by vigorous 
exertion some eminent accomplishment^ which will enable him frequently 
to bind* and lead home by force riches which are like bounding doer/’ 
When the eldest brother was addressed in this language by his brothers, he 
at once recovered his self-control, and id, “ What accomplishment of this 
kind should wo acquire ?’* Then they all considered and said t-> one 
another, “We will search through the earth and acquire some magic 
power.** So having adopt- 1 this resolution, and fixed upon a try.-ting-plaeo 
iiv which to meet, the four separate I, going oast, west, north and south. 

Aud in course of time they met again at the appointed spot, and osk.-.I 
one another what ouch had learned. Them one of them said, 1 hav 
learned this mugio secret j ill tiud a bit <>i a bone of uu\ a i id, 
1 can immediately produce on it the flesh of that animal. W lien 1 io 
second heard this speech of hi< brother’s, lie said, ‘* W hen the ll 'sh oi any 
animal has been superinduced upon a piece of bone, I know how .to produce 
the skin and hair appropriate to that animal.” Then the third stud, And 
when the hair and flesh and skin have been produced, I am able to civ ‘Do 
limbs of the animal to which the bone belonged.” And the fourth said, 

♦ I follow the Sanskrit College MS. which reads badihvd lor LuiitlJiyd. 
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YjVlien the animal has its limbs properly developed, I know how to endow 
it with life.” 
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When they had said this to one another, the four brothers went into 


the forest to find a piece of bone, on which to display their skill. There it 
happened that they found a piece of a lion’s bone, and they took it up 
without knowing to what animal it belonged. Then the first covered it 
with the appiopi iatc flesh, and the second in the same way produced on 
it all the requisite skin and hair, and the third completed the animal by 
giving it all its appropriate limbs, and it became alien, and then the fourth 
endowed it with life. Then it rose up a very terrible lion, furnished with a 


dense shaggy mane, having a mouth formidable with teeth,'* and with 
hooked claws at the end of its paws. And charging the four authors of its 


being, it slew them on the spot, and then retired glutted to the forest. So 
those Brahmans perished by making the fatal mistake of creating a lion • 
for who can give joy to his own soul by raising up a noisome beast ? 

So, if Fate be not propitious, an accomplishment, though painfully 
acquired, not only does not bring prosperity, but actually bring; destruc¬ 
tion. For the tree of valour only bears fruit, as a general rule, when the 
root, being uninjured,f is watered with the water of wisdom, and when it 
i: surrounded with the trench of policy. 

When the Aetula, sitting on the shoulder of the king, had told this 
tale on the way, that night, to king Trivikramasena, he went on to say to 
Lim, “ King, which of these four was guilty in respect of the production 
of the lion, that slew them all? Tell me quickly, and remember that the 
old condition is still binding on you.” When the king heard the Vetala 
say this, lie said to himself, “ This demon wishes mo to break silence, ami 
so to escape from me. Never mind, I will go and fetch him again. ' 
Having formed this resolution in his heart, he answered that Vetala, “ Tfmt 
one among tbem, who gave life to the lion, is the guilty one. For they 

produced the flesh, the skin, the hair, and the limbs, by magic power, without 
knowing ivhut kind of animal they were making : and therefore no guilt 
attaches to them on account of their ignorance. But the man, who, w huu 
be saw that the animal had a lion’s shape, gave life to it, in order to dis¬ 
play his skill, was guilty of the death of those Brahmans.” 

When the mighty Vetala hoard this speech of the king’s, he again 
left, hi* shoulder by magic power and went back to bis own place, and the 
king again went in pursuit of him. 

e Th< S .nfil;fit College MS. gives tho reading, 'alanihtnh■ »ln(--mukh<sfi, which 
I follow. 

t I ruad (evikrite with the SuiiBluit Ooilcgo MS. 
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Note. 

The story, as given in the Panchatantra (Benfey, Yol. IT, p. 332), is somewhat 
different. Here we have four brothers of whom three possess all knowledge, but one 
only possesses common sense. The first brother joins together the boue3 of the lion, 
tho second covers them with skin, flesh, and blood, the third is about to give tho 
animal life, when tho brother, 'who possesses common sense, says “ If you raise him to 
life, he will kill us all." Finding that the third brother will not desist from hia 
intention, ho climbs up a treo and so saves his life, whilo his three brothers are torn to 
pieces. 

In tho Bahor-Danush (Scott) Yol. II, p. 290, tho bones of a cow nro joined to¬ 
gether by being sprinkled with water. Sco Benfey, Yol. I, p. 4S9. (Ooaterley’s 
Baital Pnehisi, pp. 211-212.) 


CHAPTER XCVII. 
(Yetdla 23.) 


Then the noble king Trivikraraasena went back, and again took down 
that Vetdla from the asoka- tree, and though the Yetdla transformed him¬ 
self in all possible ways, he put him on his shoulder and started off with 
him in silence, and then the Yetdla -aid to him, iC King, though the 
business in which you are engaged is not becoming to you, you exhibit in 
it undaunted perseverance ; so listen, I will tell you a tale to dispel your 
fatigued’ 

star,, of the Hermit who first wept There is in the land of Kalinga 

ami then danced. a city named S'obhavati, like the 

city of Indra in heaven, the abode of those that act aright. It was ruled 
by a Jung I*radjumqa, whose sway was mighty, and who, like tho god 

Prudyunina, was celebrated for his exceeding power and valour. The only 
detraction heard in his realm was^that of the string from the bow, the 
only pressure that of the lingers on the cymbal, vice was only ki own m 
the name of the ago.* and keenness only in the pursuit ol knowledge. 

In a certain part of that town there was a grant named Vajnastbali, 
given by that king, on which many Brahmans were settled. I here lived 
on it a very wealthy Brahman who had mastered tho Vedas, whoso name 
was Yajnasoma. lie maintained a sacrificial fire, and honoured guests, 
and the gods. After his youth was past, there was bom to him by 

* Oma menus virtuo and also string ; Ur* finger and tribute; . w •'<?<> 

of vice, is the last and worst. VHknU , V in si. 2, may perhaps ' *- “ m 

79. til. 2.: sou B. and U. 8. v. 
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m We, who was in every way a suitable match for him, an only son, the 
"child ol a hundred wishes. And that promising hoy grew up in his 

And when 


<SL 


promising boy gr 

father’s house, and the Brahmans duly named him Devasoma. w lA 
he had attained the age of sixteen years, that boy, who captivated all by his 
knowledge, modesty, and other good qualities, suddenly died of a fever. 
Then Tajnasoina, together with his wife, remained lovingly embracing that 
dead boy, and lamenting over him, and refused for a long time to let him 
be taken away to be burnt. 

Then the old men assembled and reproved that Brahman in the 
following words, “ Brahman, are you not aware, though you know 
what is near and far, that the condition of this Fata Morgana of a 
world is frail as a bubble on water? Look at those kings who tilled 
the earth with their armies, and enjoyed themselves in this world 
deeming themselves immortal, lying on jewelled couches on the de’ 
hghtful summits of palaces, that resounded with the warbling of music 
having their bodies anointed with sandal-wood ointment and other fra¬ 
grant unguents, and begirt with beautiful women. Even these no one 
could save from being consumed by flesh-devouring flames, lying alone on 
the funeral pyre in the cemetery whither the dead are followed by weepiii"- 
friends, and when their extremities had been shrivelled, from being at last 
devoured by the jackals : much less can any others escape this fate? So tell 
us, wise man, what mean you by embracing that corpse ?” Many other 
spL-Licli.^ of this kind did they address to him. 

At last with difficulty his relations got him to stop clinging to his 
dead eon, and then, after the body bad been laid out, they put it on a bier 
and with loud lamentations carried it to the burning-place, accompanied by 
many peoph .... Shed tears on account of the calamity. 

Now at that time there was dwelling in that cemetery an old Pam- 
pata ascetic possessing supernatural power, who lived in a hut. His name 
wns v *Miva. His body was emaciated with age and excessive asceticism 
and bound round with veins, as if for fear that it would break. He was 
covered all over with hair white with ashes, his matted locks were yellow as 
lightning, and he looked like a second Siva. When that hermit heard in f hd 
distance the lamentation of those people outside his hut, lie said to the pupil 
ill,it lived with him, “ Biss up! go and find out the meaning of this confused 
noise outside in the cemetery, such as l never heard before, and come hack 
quickly, and tell me. - ’ Now this pupil was one who had taken a vow of 
living on the products of begging; he was a fool, and a rogue, an d an eg Ant, 
p-illcd up with contemplation, magical powers, and other things of the kind, 
and at this time he was annoyed because his teacher hm! rebuked him. 
So, when his teacher gave him this order, ho answer, d him, “ 1 will not 


go; go yourself, lor my time lor begging i c fast slipping a .ay.'’ When the 
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teacher heard that, ho said, “ Out on you, fool, devoted to your belly ! 
Only half one watch of the day has passed: how can it be your time for 
begging now?” When the wicked pupil heard that, he was angry, and 
said to his teacher ; “ Out on you, you decrepit old creature 1 I am no 
longer your pupil, and you are no longer my teacher. I will go elsewhere, 
carry this vessel yourself.” When he had said this, he put tlown in front 
of him his stick and water-vessel, and got up and went away. 

Then the hermit left his hut, laughing as he went, and caine to the 
place where the young Brahman had been brought to be burned. And 
when the hermit saw him, with the people lamenting for the flower of his 
youth, being afflicted with old age, and possessed of magical powers, he de¬ 
termined to enter his body. So he quickly went aside, and first wept aloud, 
and immediately afterwards he danced with appropriate gesticulations* Then 
the ascetic, longing to be young again, abandoned his own body, and at once 
entered by magic power that young Brahman’s body. And immediately the 
young Brahman on the pyre, which was ready prepared, returned to life, 
and rose up with a yawn. When his relations and all the people saw that, 
they raised a loud shout of “ Hurrah ! he is alive ! he is alive V 9 

Then that ascetic, who was a mighty sorcerer, and had thus entered 
the young Brahman’s body, not intending to abandon his vow, told them 
all the following falsehood; Just now, when I went to the other world, S'iva 
himself restored my life to me, telling me that I must take upon me the 
vow oi: a Pasupata ascetic. And I must this moment go into a solitary 
plnce and support this vow, otherwise l cannot live, so depart you, and 
1 also will depart/* Saying this to all thos \ m i% the resolute votary, 
bewildered with mixed feelings of joy and grief, dismissed them to their 
own homes. And he himself went, and threw that former body of his 
into a ravine; and so that great magician, who had taken the vow, having 
become young, went away to another place. 

\\ hen the \ etala had told this story that night on the way, he again 
v.iidto king Trivikramasena, “ ThII me, king, why did that mighty magician, 
when entering another body, first weep, and then dance ? I have a at 
desire to know this. 0 

When that king, who was a chief of sages, heard thi question of tho 
Vetala's, fearing the curse, he broke silence, and gave him this answer 
“ Hear what the feelings of that ascetic were. Ho was grieved because he 
thought that h** was just going to abandon that body, which had grown up 
with him through many years, by living in which bo had acquired magic 
power, and which his parents had fondled, when he was a child, so ho 
wept violently; for affection for one’s body is a deeply rooted feeling. 

• Oi bicrlcy (p. 221.) tolls u- that a similar incident is found in tho Thousand uud 
One Nights, Breslau, Yol. I, p. 62. 
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be danced for joy, because he thought that he was about to enter a 
new body, and that by means of that he would acquire greater magic 
power ; for to whom is not youth pleasing.” 

When the Vetala, who was inside that corpse, heard this speech of 
the king’s, he left his shoulder and went back to that aSoka- tree; but that 
exceedingly undaunted monarch again ran after him, to recover him ; for 
the resolution ot determined men surpasses in firmness the mighty mourn* 
tains, and remains unshaken even at the end of a kalpa . 
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CHAPTER XCVIII. 
(Yetala 24.) 


Then the brave king Trivikramasena, disregarding the awful night, 
which in that terrible cemetery assumed the appearance of a Rakshasi, 
being black with darkness, and having the flames of the funeral pyres for 
fiery eyes, again went to the a&oka- tree, and took from it the Vetala, and 
put him on his houlder. 

And while he was going along with him, as before, the Vetala again 
said to that king, “ 0 king, I am tired out with going backwards and 
forwards, though you are not: so I will put to you one difficult question, 
and mind you listen to me.” 

Story of the father that married the There was in the Dekkan a king 

daughter and the son that married the mother, 0 f a STna H province, who was named 

Dharma; he was the chief of virtuous men, but he had many relations who 
aspired to supplant him. Ho had a wife named Chandravafci, who came 
from the land of Malava ; she was of high lineage, and the most virtuous 
of women. And that king bad born to him by that wife one daughter, 
who was not without cause named Lavanyavati.* 

And when that daughter had attained a marriageable age, king Dharma 
was ejected from his throne by his relations, who banded together and 
divided his realm. T1 n he fled from his kingdom at night with his wife 
and that daughter, taking with him a large number of valuable jewels, and 
he deliberately sot out for M.ilava the dwelling-place of his father-in-law. 
And in the course of that same night he reached the Vindhya forest with 
his wife and daughter. And when he entered it, the night, that had 
escorted him thus far, took leave of him with drops o£ dew by way of 
tears. And the suu ascended the eastern mountain, stretching ioith its 

♦ i. e possessed of beauty. 
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first rays, like a warning hand, to dissuade him from entering that brigand- 
haunted wood. Then he travelled on through it with his wife and daughter, 
having his feet wounded with sharp points of /rwitf-grass, and he reached a 
village of the Bhillas. It was full of men that robbed their neighbours 
of life and property, and shunned by the virtuous, like the strong city of 
Death. 

Then beholding the king from a distance with his dress and ornaments, 
many S'avaras, armed with various weapons, ran to plunder him. When 
king Dharma saw that, he said to his daughter and wife, “ The barbarians 
will seize on you first, so enter the wood in this direction.” When the 
king said this to them, queen Chandravati and her daughter Lavanyavati, 
in their terror, plunged into the middle of the wood. And the brave king, 
armed with sword and shield, killed many of the S'avaras, who came to¬ 
wards him, raining arrows. Then the chief summoned the whole village, 
and falling on the king, who stood there alone, they slashed his shield to 
pieces and killed him; and then the host of bandits departed with lus 
ornaments. And queen Chandravati, concealed in a thicket of the wood, 
saw from a distance her husband slain: so in her bewilderment she fled 
with her daughter, and they entered another dense forest a long distance 
off. There they found that the shadows of the trees, afflicted by the 
heat of midday, bad laid themselves at their cool roots, imitating travellers. 
So, tired and sad, the queen sat down weeping with her daughter, in a spot 
on the bank of a lotus-lake, under the shade of an asoka-kvQQ. 


In the meanwhile a chief, who lived near, came to that forest on 
horseback, with his son, to hunt. He was named Cnaiulasinha. and when 
he saw their footsteps imprinted in the dust, he said to his sou Sinha- 
parnkraivm, “ We will Follow up those lovely and auspicious tracks, and if 
we find the ladies to whom they belong, you shall choose whichever you 
please of 1110111 .” When Clmmlarinha said this, his son Siuhapamkrama 
haul to him, ” I should like to have for a wife the one that has these small 
ieet, for I know that she will be young and suited to me. lint this one 
with large feet, being older than the other, will just suit you. When Chamla- 
sinha heard this speech of his sonSs lie fluid to him, “ What, is this that you 
say r Tour mother has only recently gone to heaven, and now that I have lost 
so good a wife, how can I desire another ?" When Chaudusiulm’s son heard 
tint-, he said to him, “ Father, do not say so, for the home of a householder 
is empty without a wife. Moreover, have you not heard the stanza com¬ 
posed by Muladova? ‘Who, that is not a fool, enters that house in 
which there is n>» shapely love eagerly awaiting his return, which, though 
called a house, is really a prison without chains.’ So, father, my death will 
lie at your door, if you do not take as your wife that companion of the 
lady whom I have chosen.” 
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„ When Chandasinba heard tliis speech of his son’s, he approved it, and 
went on slowly with him, tracking up their footsteps. And he reached 
that spot near the lake, and saw that dark queen Chandravati, adorned with 
many strings of pearls, sitting in the shade of a tree. She looked like the 
midnight sky in the middle of the day, and her daughter Lavanyavatf, like 
the pure white moonlight-, seemed to illumine her. And he and his son 
eagerly approached her, and she, when she saw him, rose up terrified, think- 
ing that he was a bandit. 

But the queen’s daughter said to her, “ Mother, do not be afraid, these 
are not bandits, these two gentle-looking well-dressed persons are certainly 
some nobles come here to hunt.” However the queen still continued to 
hesitate ; and then Chandasiuha got down from his horse and said to the two 
ladies, “ Do not be alarmed ; we have come here to see you out of love • so 
take confidence* and tell us fearlessly who you are, since you seem like Kati 
and Prfti fled to this wood in sorrow at Cupid’s having been consumed bv the 
flames of S'iva’s fiery eye. And how did you two come to enter tin- 
unpeopled wood ? For these forms of yours are fitted to dwell in a eem 
adorned palace. And our minds are tortured to think how your feet "that 
deserve to be supported by the lap of beautiful women, can have traversed 
Una ground full of thorns. And, strange to say, the dust raised by the 
wmd, falling on your faces, makes our faces lose their brightness from 
despondency.f And the furious heat of the beams of the tierce-raved 

sun, as it plays on your flower-soft bodies, burns us. So tell us V our 
story ; for our hearts are a'Hided ; we cannot bear to sec you thus ahid 
ing in a forest full of wild beasts.” 


Uhen Chandasinba said tins, the queen sighed, and full of shame and 
grief, slowly told him her story. Then Chandasinba, seoin- that she had 
no protector, comforted her and her daughter, and coaxed them with kind 
words into becoming members of 1 .. And lie and his son put the 

queen and her daughter on their horses, and conducted them to their rich 
palace in Vittapapuri. And the queen, being helpless, submitted to his will, 
as if she laid been born again in a second life. What is an unprotected woman) 
fallen into calamity in a foreign land, to do ? Then Sinhap&rakrnina, the 
son of Chandasinba, made Chandravati his wife, on account of the sin di¬ 
nes.- of her loot. And Clnimjasinlm made her daughter, the princess 
Bivanyavatl, his wife, on account of the largeness <.f her feet. For they 
,nude tl,i " agreement originally, when they saw the two tracks of the small 
loot-steps and the large footsteps : and who over swerves from his plighted 
word P 


I road vmva.ya with thn Sanskrit College MS. iu place of i 'Uramyn which 
menus “having r- at' d.’* 

f I adopt Dr. Kcjlii’u « DJijccturo oi 4 a*a fur iti t . ' 
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the father, and the mother the wife of the son, and so the daughter oe- 
came the mother-in-law of her own mother, and the mother became the 
daughter-in-law of her own daughter. And in course of time, both of 
them had by those husbands sons and daughters, and they also had sons 
and daughters in due course of time. So Chandasinha and Sinhaparakrama 
lived in their city, having obtained as wives Lavanyavati and Cliandravati. 

When the Vetala had told this story on the way at night, he again put 
a question to king Trivikramasena ; “ Now, king, about the children who 
were in course of time born to the mother and daughter by the son and 
the father in those two lines—what relationship did they bear to one 
another? Tell ine if you know. And the curse before threatened will 
descend on you, if you know and do not tell.” 

When the king heard this question of the Vetala’s. he turned the 
matter over and over again in his mind, but he could not find out, so ho 
went on his way in silence. Then the Vetala in the dead man s body, 
perched on the top of his shoulder, laughed to himself, and reflected ; 
“ Ha! 11a! The king does not know how to answer this puzzling ques¬ 
tion, so he is glad, and silently goes on his way with very nimble feet. 
Now I cannot manage to deceive this treasure-house of valour any 
further ;* and this is not enough to make that mendicant stop playing tricks 
with me. So I will now deceive that villain, and by an artitico bestow 
the success, which be has earned, upon this king, whom a glorious future 
awaits.” 

When the Vetala had gone through these reflections, he said to the king, 
“ King, though you have been worried with so many journeys to and tro iu 
this cemetery terrible with black night, you seem quite happy, and you do not 
shew tin least involution. 1 am pleased with this wonderful courage 
that you shew.f So now carry off this body, for 1 am going out of it; 
and listen to this advice which I give you for your welfare, and act on it. 
That wick d mendicant, for whom you hav<; fetched this human corpsd, 
will immediately summon mo into it, and honour in« . And wishing to 
offer you up as a victim, the rascal will iv to you, * King, prostrate y.mr- 
sulf on the ground in such a way that eight limbs will touch it. I hen, 
great king, you must say to that ascetic, { ‘ Shew me Hi>t how to do it, 
and then I will do exactly as you do.’ Then lie will fling himself on the 


* T road param with the MS. in the Sanskrit College. 

f This idea is also found in European stury -books. See Kubifn Sagcn aus V ost- 

, 

nicht hur U(ftc , sondern Arc. 
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ground, and shew you how to perform the prostration, and that moment 
you must cut off his head with the sword. Then you will obtain that 
prize which he desires, the sovereignty of the Vidyadharas; enjoy this 
earth by sacrificing him! But otherwise that mendicant will offer you 
up as a victim ; it was to prevent this that I threw obstacles in your way 
for such a long time here. So depart ; may you prosper !** When the 
Vetala bad said this, he went out of that human corpse, that was on the 
king’s shoulder. 

Then, the king was led by the speech of the Vetala, who was pleased 
with him, to look upon the ascetic Kshantislla as his enemy, but he went 
to him in high spirits, where he sat under that banyan* tree, and took with 
him that human corpse. 




CHAPTER XCIX. 
(Vetala 25.) 


Then king Trivikramasena came up to that mendicant Kshantislla, 
carrying that corpse on his shoulder. And he saw that ascetic, alone at 
the foot of a tree, in the cemetery that was terrible with a night of the 
black fortnight, eagerly awaiting his arrival. He was in a circle made with 
the yellow powder of bones, the ground within which was smeared with 
blood, and which had pitchers full of blood placed in the direction of the 
cardinal points.* It was richly illuminated with candles of human fat,+ 
and near it was a fire fed with oblations, it was full of all the necessary 
preparations for a sacrifice, and in it the ascetic was engaged in worshipping 
his favourite deity. 

So the king came up to him, and the mendicant, seeing that he had 
brought the corpse, rose up delighted, and said, praising him ; “ Great king, 
you have conferred on me a favour diificult to accomplish. To think 
that one like you should undertake this enterprise in such a place and at 
such a time ! Indeed they say with truth that you are the’best of all noble 
kings, being a man of unbending courage,J since you forward the interests 
of another with such utter disregard of self. And wise men say that the 

* I read with the M^. in tho Sanscrit College) lipta for kliptdy for 

purva. 

t Sec Addendum to Fasciculus TV, being a note on Vol. I, p. 306 . 

t The Sanskrit College MS. reads h^hkatnpaip. But perhaps wo ought to read 
ms/ iukpay O fearless ono. M Sahjaiy, must bo uted adverbially. KulubhiibhpUum 
iitcujLiS “ of groat mountains.” 
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greatness of great ones consists in this very thing, that they swerve not 
from what they have engaged to do, even though their lives are in danger.” 


With these words the mendicant, thinking he had gained his end, took 
the corpse down from the shoulder of that king. And he bathed it, and 
anointed it, and threw a garland round it, and placed it within that circle. 
And he smeared his limbs witli ashes, and put on a sacrificial thread of hair, 
and clothed himself in the garments of the dead, and thus equipped he 
continued for a time in meditation. Then the mendicant summoned that 
mighty Vetala by the power of spells, and made him enter the corpse; 
and proceeded to worship him. He offered to him an argha of white 
human teetli in a skull by way of an argha- vessel; and he presented to him 
flowers and fragrant unguents ; and he gratified him with the savoury reek 
of human eyes, 3 * and made an offering to him of human flesh. And when 
he had finished Ids worship, he said to the king, who was at his side, “ King, 
fall on the ground, and do obeisance with all your eight limbs to this high 
sovereign of spells who has appeared here, in order that this bestower of 
boons may grant you the accomplishment of your heart’s desire.” 

When the king heard that, he called to mind the words of the Vetala, 
and said to the mendicant, “ I do not know how to do it, reverend sir; do 
you shew me first, and then I will do exactly as you.” Then the mendicant 
threw himself on the ground, to shew the king what he was to do, and then 
the king cut off his head with a stroke of his sword. And he tore arid 
drangedf the lotus of his heart out of his inside, and offered his heart and 
head as two lotuses to that Vetala. 

Then the delighted hosts of goblins uttered shouts of applause on 
every side, and tin? Vetala said to the king from inside the corpse, “ King, 
the sovereignty of the Vidyadharas, which this mendicant was aiming at, 
shall fall to your lot after you have finished the enjoyment of your earthly 
s\s-:iy. Since 1 have given you much anuoyance, choose whatever boon you 
desire.” When the Vetala said this, the king said to him, “Since you are 
pleased with me, every boon that I could desire is obtained ; nevertheless, 
&$ \our word* cannot ul red in vain, l crave this boon of you juav 
these first twenty-four questions and answers, charming with their various 
tales, and this conclusion, the twenty-fifth of the series, be all famous and 
honoured on the earth !” When the king made this request to the Vetala, 
the latter replied, “So be it! and now listen, king; I am going to mention 
a peculiar excellence which it shall possess. This string of tales, consisting 
of the twenty-four first, and this final concluding tale, shall become, 
under the title of the Twenty-five Tales of a Vampire, famous and 
honoured on the earth, as conducing to prosperity ! Whosoever shall lead 
♦ I read nitraixeka for notre cha with the Sanskfit College MS, 
f Perhaps pat it at would give a better eoiuv. 
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JwfrwtfoHy even a iM : a of >4. or whosoever shall hear it read, even they two 
-^aU immediately be freed from their curse. And Yakshas, and Vetflas, and 
Kushmandas, and witches, and fidkshasas, and other creatures of the kind 
shall have no power wliere this shall be recited.” When the Vetala lmd 
said this, he left that human corpse, and went by his superuaturalcleluding 
power to the habitation he desired. 

Then S'iva, being pleased, appeared, accompanied by all the gods, to 
that king, visibly manifest, and said to him, as lie bowed-before him ; 
“ Bravo! my son, for that thou hast to-day slain this hypocritical ascetic, 
who was so ardently in love with the imperial sovereignty over the Vidva- 
dbaras! I originally created thee out of a portion of myself, as Yikrama- 
ditya, in order that thou mightest destroy the Asuvas, that had become 
incarnate in the form of Mlechchhas. And now thou hast a -aiu been 
.created by me as a heroic king of the name of Trivikramasena/in order 
that thou mightest overcome an audacious evildoer. So thou shalt bring 
under thy sway the earth with the islands and the realms below, and shaft 
soon become supreme ruler over the Vidyadharas. And after thou bast Ion- 
enjoyed heavenly pleasures, thou shult become melancholy, and shalt of thv 
own will abandon them, and shalt at last without fail bo united with mo 
Now receive from me this sword named Invincible, by moans of which thou 
sbalt duly obtain all this.” When the god S'iva had said this to the king 
he gave him tl.at splendid sword, and disappeared after he had been wor 
shipped by hip with dovoui spec sh«. and flowers. Thou kin- Trivik.-a.i- 
seeing that the whole business was finished, and as the night had come’ 
to an end, entered bis own city Pratishthdna. There he was honoured by 
his rejoicing subjects, who in course of time came to hear of his exploits 
during the night, and lie spent the whole of that day in bathing, giving 
gifts, in worshipping S'iva, in dancing, singing, music, and other enjoy¬ 
ments of the kind. And in a few days that king, by the power of tho 
sword of S'iva, came to enjoy the earth, that was cleared of all enemies, 
together with the islands and the lower regions ; and then by the appoint' 
went of S'iva he obtained the high imperial sovereignty over the Vidya- 
dharas, and after enjoying it long, at last became united with the blessed 
one, so attaining all his ends. 


(litre aids the Vetdlapanchaviniati.) 

, 'When' 4 * that minister Yikramakesarin, meeting in the way the sne- 
eo^fulf prince Mrigaukadatta, after he had boon long separated from him by 
a curse, had told him all this, he went on to say to him, So, prince, after 
that old Brahman had told me in that village this story, called the Twenty* 

* The story is brro taken up from page 232. 
f The Sanskrit College MS. reads kyltcirtha^ 
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five Tales of a Vampire, lie went on to say to me, * Well, my son, did not 
that heroic king Trivikramasena obtain from the favour of a Vetala the 
tiling that he desired ? So do you also receive from me this spell, and 
laying aside your state of despondency, win over a chief among the Vetalas, 
in order that you may obtain reunion with prince Mrigankadatta. For 
nothing is unattainable by those who possess endurance ; who, my son, 
will not fail, if he allows his endurance to break down ? So do what I 
recommend you to do out of affection, ; for you kindly delivered me from 
the pain of the bite of a poisonous serpent.’ When the Brahman said this, 

I received from him the spell with the practice to he employed with it, 
and then, king, I took leave of him, and went to TJjjayinL There I got 
hold of a corpse in the cemetery at night, and I washed it, and performed 
all the other necessary processes with regard to it, and I summoned a 
Vetala into it by means of that spell, and duly worshipped him. And to 
satisfy his hunger, I gave him human flesh to eat; and being greedy for 
the flesh of men, ho ato that up quickly, and then said to me ; 4 1 am not 
satisfied with this; give me some more.’ And as ho would not wait any 
time, I cut off my own flesh, and gave it to him to please him : and that 
made that prince of magicians exceedingly pleased with me. Then lie 
said to me, 1 My friend, l am much pleased now with this intrepid valour of 
thine, so become whole in thy limbs as thou wasfc before, and crave from 
me whatever boon thou desirest.* When the Vetala said this this to me, 
1 answered him then and there: 1 Convey me, god, to that place where my 
master Mrigankadatta is ; there is no other boon which 1 desire more than 
tins.’ Then the mighty Vetala said to me ; 4 Then quickly get up on my 
shoulder, that I may carry thee rapidly to that master of thine.’ When the 
Vetala said this, I consented, and eagerly climbed up on his shoulder, and 
then tin' A otala, that win inside that human corpse, rapidly sob out through 
the hir, carrying me with him, And in' has brought me here to-day, king‘s 
and when that mighty Vetala saw you on the way, he brought me down 
from the air, and thus I have been made to reach the sole of your foot. 
And I have to-day been reunited with my master, and the Vetala has 
departed, having accomplished what was required of him. This, O bestouer 
of honour,* is my great adventure, since I was separated from you by the 
curse of the Xaga.” 

When Mrigankadatta, as he was going to Ujjayini to win Ids beloved, 
had beard, oil the way, from his minister Vikramakesarin, this account of 
liis adventures since he had been separated from him, that prince rejoiced, 
as he had in course of time found some of his ministers, who woe separate 

* Tt Sanskrit- College MS. reads kopita for .\ lnada ».«?., u Since 1 wua m-parated 
from you by tho curse of tho enraged Niga.” 
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ed from him by the curse of Paravataksha, and as he augured therefrom 
success iu all that he had in hand. 


1Vote, 

Properly speaking, there are 24 instead of 25 stories in this version of tho Ye tala 
Panchavinsati. Tlio same appears to ho tho case with the redaction ascribed to S'iva- 
dftsa, according to Oestcrloy, and with tho Tamul version. Tho 24th talo in OostorlOy’s 
translation is simply a repetition of tho 22nd. 


CHAPTER C. 


Honour to the vanquisher of obstacles,* round whose knees, when he 
is dancing at night, there winds a garland of stars, which appears as if it 
had fallen from the globes on his forehead ! # 

Then, the story being ended, the delighted Mpigdnkadatta rose up 
from the middle of the path, and set out again for Ujjayhu for which he 
had long ago started in order to find Sasankavati, with a party of eight, 
including himself, having recovered Vikramakesarin,accompanied by Guna- 
kara, and Viraalabuddhi, and Yichitrakatha, and Bhimapar&krama, and 
Prachandasakti, and the Brahman S'rutadhi, and he kept looking out for 
those of his companions separated from him by the curse of the Ndga, 
whom he had not yet recovered. 

And in course of time, he reached a treeless desert, all the water 
in which had been dried up by the heat, and which was full of sand heated 
by the fierce blaze of the sun. And as the prince was traversing it, he said 
to his ministers, “ Observe how long, terrible, and difficult to cross is this 
great desert; for it has in it no refuge, it is pathless and abandoned 
by men; and the blaze of its fire of grief seems to ascend in these 
sandy mirages; its rough and dishevelled locks are represented by the 
dry rustling blades of grass; and its thorns make it appear to have its hair 
standing on end through fear of tin; lions, tigers, and other noisome beasts ; 
and it laments in the cries of its deer exhausted by the heat and longing 
for water. So we must cross this terrible desert a ; quickly as we can.” 

When Mrigankadatta had said this, he quickly crossed that desert 
with his ministers, who were afflicted with hunger and thirst. And he 
beheld in front of him a great lake filled with pellucid and cold water, 
looking like streams that had flowed down from the moon after it had been 

* Gan<;4ia, who is represented with tho head of an elephant. jtn si. 8 I read with 
tho iS I'sJkrit Coll'‘go 313. vibhranhtupa(hd. 
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melted with the heat of the sun. It was so broad that it filled the whole 
horizon, and it looked like a jewel-mirror made by the Fortune of the three 
worlds, in order to behold in it the reflection of herself. That lake re¬ 
sembled the Mah&bharata, for in it tho Bh&rtarashtras* were making a 
disturbance, and many Arjuna trees were reflected ;f and it was refreshing 
and sweet to the taste; it was like the churned sea of doom, for its pre¬ 
cious fluid was drunk by the blue-necked jays that assembled near it,J and 
Vishnu might have resorted to it to find the goddess of Beauty :§ it resembled 
an earthly Patala, for its profound cool depths were never reached by tho 
rays of the sun, and it was an unfailing receptacle of lotuses.|| 

And on the western shore of that lake the prince and his ministers 
saw a great and wonderful tree. Its numerous far-reaching boughs, agitated 
by the wind, appeared like arms, and the cloud-stream that clung to its 
head was like the Ganges, so that it resembled S'iva dancing. With its 
lofty top, that pierced the sky, it seemed to be standing erect out of curiosity 
to see the beauty of the garden Nandana. It was adorned with fruit of 
heavenly flavour, that clung to its branches, and so it looked like the 
wishing-tree of heaven, with goblets of nectar suspended on it by the gods. 
It waved its shoots like finger-tips, and seemed with the voices of its birds 
to say again and again, “ Let no one question me in any way!” 

While prince Mpigdnkadatta was looking at that tree, his ministers, 
worn out with hunger and thirst, ran towards it, and the moment they saw 
those fruits on it, they climbed up to eat them, and immediately they lost 
their human form, and were all six suddenly turned into fruits. Then 
Mrigankadatta was bewildered at not seeing those friends of his, and ho 
called on every one of them there by name. But when they gave no 
answer, and could not be seen anywhere, the prince exclaimed in a voico 
agonized with despair, “ Alas ! I am undone !’* and fell on the ground in 
a swoon. And the Brahman STutadhi, who had not climbed up the tree, 
was the only one left at his side. 

So the Brahman STutadhi at once said to him by wav of consolation, 
tl \\ li}', my sovereign, do you lose your firmness, and despair, though you 
have learned wisdom ? For it is the man, who is not distracted in calamity, 

♦ This word means tho sons of Phptariishtra, and also gcosc with blacklegs and 

bills. 

t This also means u in which Arjuna was displaying great activity.” 

J There in also an allusion to S'iva’a having drunk the poi6on that was produced 
by the churning of the ocean. 

§ There is an allusion to Vishnu’s having obtained Lakshmt from tho ocean when 
churned. Tho passage may also mean that tho boputy of the lake waH permanent. 

[| This expression also means that t( it rested on the head oi the serpent Ananu : 1 ' 
which was true of Fktula or Hades, 
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M obtains prosperity. Did you not find those ministers, after they had 
been separated from you by the curse of the Naga ? In like manner shall 
you again recover them, and get back the others also, and moreover vou 
shall soon be united with S'asiukavatl.” When S'rutadhi said this to the 
prince, he answered him; “ How can this be? The truth is that all this 
train of events was arranged for our ruin by the Disposer If it was 
not so arranged, how came the Vet ala to appear in tho night, and Blumd- 
parakrama to do as he did, and how came it to pass that I heard about 
JS'a^&nkavatf through the conversation that took place between them and 

that I set out from Ayudhya lo fetch her? IIow came it to pass also that 
we were all separated from one another in the Vindhya forest bv the curse 
of the Naga, and that some of us were in course of time reunited and 
that this second separation has now taken place and with it the ruin o’f ill 
my plans ? It all tallies together, my friend. The fact is they have been 
devoured in that tree by a demon, and without them what is SWinkavati 
to me, or what ,s my life worth to me ? So away with delusions ?» When 
Mfigankadatta had said this, he rose up to throw himself into the lake 
out of sorrow, although S'rutadhi tried to prevent him. 

,u that moment a bodilaw voice cine from tin. air, “My son do not 
act rashly, for all will end well for thee. The god 0 inesa himself dwells 
in this tree, and he lias been to-day insulted by thy ministers unwittingly 
For they, king, being pinched with hunger, climbed up into the tree in which 
lie dwells, to pick its fruits, in a state of impurity, having neither rinsed their 
mouths nor washed their bands and feet; so the moment that they touched 
the fruits, they became fruits themselves. For Ganesa inflicted on them 
this curse, ‘Let them become that on which their minds are fixed ?’ Moreover 
thy four other ministers, who, the moment they arrived here, climbed up 
the tree in the same way, were turned into fruits by the god. Therefore 
do thou propitiate this Ganesa with ascetic practices, and by his favour thou 
shalt attain all thy objects.” 

When Mrigankadatta had been thus addressed by the voice from the 
air, that seemed to rain nectar into his ears, hope again sprang up in his 
bosom, and lie gave up all idea of suicide. So he bathed in the lake, and 
worshipped Ganesa, wlio dwelt in that tree, without taking food, and 
joining his palms in an attitude of supplication, praised him in the 
following words; “ Hail thou elephant-faced lord, who art, as it were, 
worshipped ly the earth, that with its plains, rocks, and woods, hows 
under the crushing weight of thy tumultuous dance! Hail thou that 
h.u>t the twin lotuses of thy tent worshipped by the three worlds, 
with the gods, Asuras, and men, that dwell in them ; tlmu, whose luidy 
is in shape like a pitcher for the abundant storing of various splendid suc¬ 


cesses! Hail, l.iion, tho flame of whose might blazes forth like twelve 



fierce suns rising at once ; thou that wast a premature day of doom to the 
race of the Daityas, whom S'iva, Vishnu, and Indra found hard to conquer! 
Hail, thou that wardest off calamity from thy votaries! Hail, thou that 
diffusest a blaze of flame with thy hand, while it glitters with thy mighty 
axe, that seems anxious to illuminate thee in sport! I fly for refuge to 
thee, O Gane^a, that wast worshipped even by Gauri, in order that her 
husband might successfully accomplish his undertaking in the conquest 
of Tripura; honour to thee!” When Mrigankadatta had in those words 
praised Ganesa, he spent that night fasting, on a bed of 7cu6a-g rass under 
lhat ttvc, Tn the same way that prince spent eleven nights, being engaged 

in propitiating Ganesa, the king of impediments ; and S'rutadhi remained 
in attendance on him. 

And on the night of the twelfth day Ganesa said to him in a dream, 
“ My son, I am pleased with thee; thy ministers shall be released from 
their curse, and thou shalfc recover them; and with them thou shaljh go 
and win S asankavati in due course ; and thou shalt return to thy own 
city, and rule the whole earth.” After Mpigankadatta had been thus in¬ 
formed in a dream by the god Ganesa, lie woke up, when the night came 
to an end, and told S rutadhi the,vision that ho had seen. S'rutadhi con¬ 
gratulated him on it; and then, in the morning, the prince bathed and 
worshipped Ganesa, and proceeded to walk round the tree in which the god 
dwelt, with his right hand towards it,* and while lie was thus engaged, °ull 
his ten ministers came down from the tree, having been released from the 
form of fruits, and fell at his feet. Besides the six who were mentioned 
before, there were Yyaghrasena and Sthulabahu, and Meghabala, and the 
fourth Dridhainushti. 

Then the prince, having recovered all those ministers at the same in¬ 
stant, with eye, with gestures,! and with voice agitated by the workings 
of joy, looked at his ministers, one by one, again and again, exceed¬ 
ingly lovingly, and embraced them, and then spoke to them] having , 
successfully attained his object. And they, beholding with tears i : , heir 
eyes their master, who, after the ascetiei.Ma which he bad gon through, was 
Blonder as a new moon, and having been told the true explanation of the 
whole by SVuta Ihi, felicitated themselves on having truly a pro. ..g! in- lord. 

Then Mrigankadatta, having attained good hope of accomplishing bis 
enterprise, joyfully broke bis fast with those ministers, who had performed 
all necessary ablutions in the tank. 

* Seo Yol. I, pp. 99 and 573, and Brand’s Popular Anti.|uiti< y, Vnl, J, p. 225. 

f The Petersburg lexicographers road kulauayd for /L.i/W.o/u. Thy time 
correspond to the three nouns. 
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Then Mrigankadatta, refreshed by breaking his fast, sat down with 
those ministers of his on the bank of that lake. Then he courteously asked 
those four ministers, whom he had recovered that day, for an account of 
their adventures during the time that he was separated from them. There¬ 
upon that one of them, who was called Vyaghrasena, said to him, “Listen, 
prince, I now proceed to relate our adventures. When I was carried to a 
distance from you by the curse of the Naga Paravataksha, I lost my senses, 
and in that state I wandered through the forest by night. At last I re¬ 
covered consciousness, but the darkness, which enveloped me, prevented me 
from seeing where the cardiual points lay, and what path I ought to take. 
At last the night, that grief made long,* came to an end; and in course of 
time tho sun arose, that mighty god, and revealed all the quarters of the 
heaven. Then I said to myself ‘ Alas ! Where can that master of mine 
be gone ? And how will lie manage to exist here alone separated from us ? 
And bow am I to recover liim ? Where shall I look for him P What 
course shall I adopt ? I bad better go to Ujjayini; for I may perhaps find 
him there; for be must go there, to find Sasankavati.’ With such hopes 
I set out slowly for Ujjayini, threading that difficult forest that resembled 
calamity, scorched by the rays of the sun, that resembled showers of fiery 
powder. 

“ And at last, somehow or other, I reached a lake, with full-blown lotuses 
for expanded eyes, that seemed to hold converse with me by means of the 
sweet cries of its swans and other water-birds ; it stretched forth its 
ripples like hands ; its surface was calm and broad ;f the very sight of it 
took away all grief; and so in all points it resembled a good man. I bathed 
in it, and ate lotus-fibres, and drank water; and while I was lin^erino* 0 n 
its bank, I saw these three arrive there, Dridhamushti, and Sthulabahu^aml 
Meghabala. And when we met, we asked one another for tidings of v 0 u. 
And as none of us knew anything about you, and we suspected the worst, 
we made up our minds to abandon the body, being unable to endure separ¬ 
ation from you. 

“And at that moment a hermit-boy came to bathe in that lake ; his 
name was Mahatapas, and he was the son of Dirghatapas. He had matted 
hair, he diffused a- brightness of his own, and lie seemed like tho god of 
Fire, blazing with mighty flame, having become incarnate in the body of 


* The Sanskrit College 118. read a indy am for uirghdyam. 

f \Y ueu applied to tLe good man, it meana li Ins h Ait was benevolent and large. i} 



a Brahman, in order to consume once more the Kh&ndava forest ;* he was 
clothed in the skin of a black antelope, he had an ascetic’s water-vessel in 
his left hand, and on his right wrist he bore a rosary of Aksha-seeds by* v 
way of a bracelet; the perfumed earth that he used in bathing was stuck 
on the horns of the deer that came with him, and he was accompanied by 
some other hermit-boys like himself, The moment he saw us about to 
throw ourselves into the lake, he came towards us ; for the good are easily 
melted with compassion, and shew causeless friendship to all. And he said 
to us, 4 You ought not to commit a crime characteristic of cowards, for 
poltroons, with their minds blinded with grief, fall into the gulfs of calamity, 
but resolute men, having eyes enlightened by discernment, behold the 
right path, and do not fall into the pit, but assuredly attain their goal. 
And you, being men of auspicious appearance, will no doubt attain pros¬ 
perity ; so tell me, what is your grief ? For it grieves mv heart to see you 
thus.’ 

“ When the hermit-boy had said this, I at once told him the whole of 
our adventure from the beginning ; then that boy, who could read the 
future,f and his companions, exhorted us with various speeches, and diverted 
our minds from suicide. Then the hermit-boy, after he had bathed, took 
us to his father’s hermitage, which was at no great distance, to entertain uv. 

“There that hermit’s son bestowed on us the arghya , and made us sit 
down in a place, in which even the trees seemed to have entered on a 
course of penance, for they stood aloft on platforms of earth, and lifted 
on high their branches like arms, and drank in the rays of the sun. And 
then he went and asked all the trees in the hermitage, one after another, 
for alms. And in a moment his alms-vessel was tilled with fruits, that of 
themselves dropped from the trees; and he came back with it to us. 
And he gave us those fruits of heavenly flavour, and when we- had eaten 
th em, we became, as it were, satisfied with nectar. 

“ And when the day came to an end, and the sun descended into the 
sea, and the sky was filled with stars, as if with spray flung up by his fa If, 
and the moon, having put on a white bark-robe of moonlight, had gone to 
the ascetic grove on the top of the eastern mountain,J as if desiring to 
withdraw from the world on account of tho fall of the sun, we went to see 
the hermits, who had finished all their duties, and were sitting together in 
a certain part of the hermitage. We bowed before them, and sat down, 
and those great sages welcomed us, and with kindly words at once asked us 
whence we came. Then that hermit-boy told them our history until the time 
of our entering the hermitage. Then a wise hermit there, of the name cf 

> * See VoL I, p. 362. 

t I follow the loading of tho Sanskrit Oollpg# MS. cli/atflartir.d. 

J The Sanskrit Colle ge MS. givos prachydi# fuila-srinya-layov^.nini. 
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jjmnva, said to us, 4 Come, why have you allowed yourselves to become so 
dispirited, being, as you are, men of valour ? For it is the part of a brave 
man to display unbroken firmness in calamity, and freedom from arrogance 
in success, arid never to abandon fortitude. And great men attain the title 
of great by struggling through great difficulties by the aid of resolution, 
and accomplishing great things. In illustration of this, listen to this 
story of Sundarasena, and hear how ho endured hardship for the sake of 
Mandaravati t \\ hen the hermit Ivanva had said this, he began, in the 
hearing of us and of all the hermits, to toll the following tale.” 


Story of Smdarawm and Mandara - f lhere is a country named Nisha- 

da, that adorns the face of the north- 


vati. 


ern quarter ; in it there was of old a city of the name of Alaka. In this 
city the people were always happy in abundance of all things,* and the 
only things that never enjoyed repose were the jewel-lamps. In it there 
lived a king of the name of Mahasena, and not without reason was he so 
named, for his enemies were all consumed by the wonderful and terrible 
fire of his valour, which resembled that of the god of war. That king had 
a prime minister named Gunapalita, who was like a second S'esha, for he 
was a mine of valour, and could bear up, like that serpent, the weight of 
the earth. r l he king, having destroyed his enemies, laid upon him the 
weight of Ins kingdom and devoted himself to pleasure ; and then he had 
a son born to him by his queen S'asiprabha, named Sundarasena. Even 
when he was a child, he was no child in good qualities, and the goddesses 
of valour and beauty chose him for their self-elected husband. 

That prince had five heroic ministers, equal in age and accom¬ 
plishments, who had grown up with him from their childhood, Chaiula- 
prabha, and Chimabhuja, and Yyaghraparakrama, and the heroic Vikrama- 
8ukti, and the fifth was Dridhabuddhi. And they were all men of 
great courage, endowed with strength and wisdom, well-born, and demoted 
to their master, and they even understood the cries of birds, f And 
the prince lived with them in bib father’s house without a suitable wife, 
being unmarried, though he was grown up. And that heroic Sundarasena 
and bis ministers reflected, “ Courage invincible in assault, and wealth 
won by bis own arm, and a wife equal to him in beauty become a hero 
on this earth. Otherwise, what is the use of this beauty?” 

And one day the prince went out of the town to hunt, accompanied 
by bis soldiers, and by those five companions, and us be was going out, a 
certain famous female mendicant named Kalyayani, bold from tho maturity 
of her age, who had just returned from a distant foreign country, saw 
hiio and said to herself, when she bn held his superhuman beauty, u Is 

♦ Tho Sanskrit College ISIS, roads tulchxic jam. Tho scudo is tUo £ume. 

t See Yol I, p. 499, Yol. II, p. 296, and Urokmann, Sagcn aus Duhmcn, p. 242. 
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without Robinl or the god of Love without Rati ?** 
But when she asked his attendants, and found out that it was the 
prince, she was astonished, and praised the marvellousness of the crea¬ 
tion of the Disposer.* Then she cried out to the prince from a dis¬ 
tance with a shrill and far reaching voice, “ Be victorious, O prince,” 
and so saying she bowed before him. But at that moment the mind 
of the prince was wholly occupied by a conversation which he had 
begun with his ministers, and he went on without hearing the female ascetic. 
But she was angry, and called out to him in such a loud voice that ho 
could not help hearing her, “ Ho! prince! why do you not listen to tho 
blessing of such a one as I am ? What king or prince is there on (lie earth 
that does not honour me Pf But if your youth and other advantages render 
you so proud now, it is certain that, if you obtain for a wife that ornament 
of the world, the maiden Mand&r&vati, the daughter of the king of Hansa- 
dvipa, you will be too much puffed up with arrogance to listen to the speech 
of tho great Indra, and other gods, much less to the words of 

wretched men.” 

When the ascetic bad said this, Sundnrasena, being full of curiosity, call¬ 
ed her to him, and bent before her and propitiated her. And being anxious to 
question her, be sent her under the care of his servants to rest in the house of 
his minister Vikramu&ikti. Then the prince went uff, and after he had enjoy¬ 
ed the sport of hunting, he returned to his palace, and said his daily prayers, 
and took his food, and then he sent for the ascetic, and put the following 
question to her, " Reverend mother, who is this maiden named Mandaravati, 
that you spoke of to-day ? Tell me, for 1 feel great curiosity about her.” 

When the ascetic heard this, she said to him, “ Listen, I will toll you 
the whole story. I am in tho habit of wandering about the whole of this 
earth and the islands, for the sake of visiting sacred bathing-places and 
other holy spots. And in the course of my travels I happened to visit 
Hausadvipa. There I saw the daughter of king Mandaradeva, a suitable 
mutch for the sun* uf gods, not to bo beheld by tho.e who have done evil 

works; si jo b *iirs the i me o( J\Lihda);ivati, and has aforin a ch.emingas the 
presiding goddess of tho garden of tho gods ; tho sight of her kindles 
love, and she seems like another moon all composed ol nectar, created by 
the Disposer. # There is m other beauty on the earth equal to hers ;§ only 
you, prince, 1 think, emulate her wealth of loveliness. As for those wh& 
Lave not seen, her, their eyes are useless, and they lmvo been born in vain.” 

When the prince heard this from the mouth of the female ascetic, ho 

* The Sanskrit College MS. roads dhdtuh tdmayryya-fsip) vaichitryavh 

f Seo Vol. I, p. 370. 

J Tho Sanskrit College MS. reads man ye (I think) for liar a. 

{ The Sanskrit College MS. read and ahjatn*. 
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d, “ Mother, how are we to get a sight of her beauty, which is so 
surpassing ?” When the female ascetic heard this speech of hi>, she said, 
“ I took such interest in her on that occasion that I painted a picture of 
her on canvass ; and I have it with me in a bag ; if you feel any curiosity 
about it, look at it. 55 When she had said this, she took the picture of the 
lady out of the bag, and shewed it to the gratified prince. And Sundara- 
sena, when he beheld that maiden, who, though she was present there only 
in a picture, seemed to be of romantic beauty, and like a flowing forth of 
jov, immediately felt his limbs covered all over with hairs erect from horri¬ 
pilation, as if be bad been pierced with the dense arrows of the god of the 
flowery bow.* He remained motionless, hearing nothing, speaking nothing, 
seeing nothing ; and with his whole heart fixed on her, was for a long time 
as if painted in a picture. 


When the prince’s ministers saw that, they said to that female ascetic, 
“ Reverend mother, paint prince Sundarasena on this piece of canvass, 
and let us have a specimen of your skill in catching likenesses.” The 
moment she heard that, she painted the prince on canvass. And when 
they saw that it was a striking likeness, all, who were present there, said, 
“ The reverend lady’s likenesses exactly resemble the originals, for when 
one looks at this picture, one thinks that one sees the prince himself j so the 
beauty of the princess Mandaravati is sure to be such as it is represented 
in the picture.” 

When the ministers had said this, prince Sundarascna took the two 
pictures, and being pleased, honoured that female ascetic. And ho dismissed 
with appropriate honours that dweller in a lonely Spot. And h 
the inner part of the palace, carrying with him the picture of his beloved. 
He flung himself on a bed and said to himself “ Can this be my charmer’s 
face, or a moon that has purged away the spot that defiles its beauty ?”f 
In this way he remained examining Mandaravati, limb by limb, though he 
Lad only her painted form before him; and in this state he continued every 
day, abstaining from meat and drink ; and so in the course of a few days 
he wa* ‘completely exhausted by the pain of love’s fever. 

When his parents, Sasiprabha and Mahdsena, found that out, they 
came of their own^accord and asked hi> friends the cause of his indisposi¬ 
tion. And his companions told them the whole story, as ic had happened, 
how the daughter of the king of Hansadvipa had come to be the cause of 
his complaint. Then Mahdsena said to Sundarasena, tk My son, why do you 


• For falling in love with a picture see Vol. I, p. 400 ; Prym und Soein, .^yrhche 
M&rohon, p. 3 ; and Rohde, Uer Giri iiiycho Korean, p. 40, nolo. For the conventional 
signs of iove in the Greek romances, see Rohdo, der Oriochifichc Roman, p. 1*7 md ff, 
f Here I omit some part of ilia inventory of the lady’s cUamiw. 
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-improperly conceal this attachment of yours ? For Mandaravati is a 
pearl of maidens, and she will he a good match for you. Besides, her father 
Mandaradeva is a great friend of mine. So why do you torment yourself 
about a matter of this kind, which is quite becoming, and can be easily 
arranged by an ambassador?” When king Mahasena had said this, he de¬ 
liberated, and sent oil an ambassador named Surathadeva to Hansadvipa, 
to ask for the daughter of king Mandaradeva. And he put into his hand 
the portrait of Sundarasena, executed on canvass by that female ascetic, 
which shewed how wonderfully handsome he was. 

The ambassador travelled quickly, and reached the city of king 
Mahendraditya on the shore of the sea, named S'asankapura. There he 
embarked on a ship, and after some days he reached the palace of king 
Mandaradeva in Hansadvipa. He was announced by the warders and enter¬ 
ed the palace, and saw that king, and after he had in due form delivered to 
him the present, he said to him, “ Great monarch, king Mahasena sends you 
this message, ‘ Give your daughter to my son Sundarasena ; for a female 
ascetic, of the name of Katyayam, made a portrait of her, and brought it 
here, and shewed it to my son, as the picture of a pearl of maidens. And 
as Sundarasena’s beauty so nearly resembled hers, I felt a desire to have 
his form painted on canvass also, and herewith I send the picture. Look 
at it. Moreover,‘my son, who is of such astonishing beauty, does not wish 
to be married, unless he can find a wife that resembles him, and nobody 
but your daughter is a match for'him in appearance .* This is the message 
the king entrusted to me, when ho put this portrait into iny hand ; look at 
it, king, let the spring-flower creeper be united to the spring.” 

V\ hen the king heard this speech of the ambassador’s, he was delight¬ 
ed, and he sent tor his daughter Mandaravati and the queen her mother. 


And in their company he opened and looked at that portrait, and imme¬ 
diately lie ceased to cherish tin* proud thought, that there was no fitting 
match for his daughter on the earth. And he said li My daughter’s beauty 
will not have been created in vain, if she is united to this prince. She does 
not L <>k her host without him, lior is he complete without her : wluit is the 
lotus-bed without the swan, and what is tin swan without the lotus-bed ?” 

When the king said this, and the queen expressed her complete appro¬ 
bation of it, Mandaravati suddenly became bcwildeiod with love. She 
remained with her wide expanded eyes immoveably fixed on the picture, at? 
if possessed, as if asleep, (though she was wide awake,) as if herself a 
painting. Then Mandaradeva, seeing his daughter in that state, consented 
to give her in marriage, and he honoured that ambassador. 

And on the next day the king sent off lus counter-ambassador, who 
was a Brahman named Kumaradatta, to king Mabisemi. And ho said to 
the two ambassadors, “ Go quickly to that kiug Mahasena, the lord of 
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.*i*j3Uaka, and say lo him from me, * I give you my daughter out of friend¬ 
ship ; so tell me, will your son come here, or shall I send my daughter to 
\ou?’” When the two ambassadors had received this message from the 
king, they immediately started off together on the sea in a ship ; and they 
reached S'asankapura, and thence they travelled by land, and reached that 
opulent city of Alaka, which seemed like the original Alaka.* They went 
to the king’s palace, and entered it with the usual courtesies, aud saw king 
Mabasena who welcomed them. And they told that king the answer which 
Mandaradeva entrusted to them ; and when the king heard it, he was 
pleased, and shewed both of them great honour. 

Then the king found out the star, under which the princess was horn, 
from her father’s ambassador ; and he asked his astrologers when a favour¬ 
able time would arrive for the marriage of his son. And they answered 
that an auspicious time would present itself in three months for bridegroom 
and bride, on the fifth day of the white fortnight of the month Kartika. 
And so the king of Alaka informed Mandaradeva that the marriage ought 
to take place on that day, and that he would send his son, and this he 
wrote in a letter, and committed it to the care of the ambassador Kumara- 
datta, and another ambassador of his own named Chandrasvamin. So the 
ambassadors departed, and gave the letter as they were directed, and told 
the king of Hansadvipa nil that had taken place. The king approved, and 
after honouring Chandrasvamin, the ambassador of Mabasena, he sent him 
back to his master. And he returned to Alaka, and reported that the 
business was satisfactorily settled ; and then all on both sides remained 
eagerly expecting the auspicious day. 

And in the meanwhile Mandiravati in Hansadvipa, who had long ago 
fallen in love with the prince from seeing his picture, thought that the 
auspicious day for the marriage was a long way off, and felt unable to 
endure so much delay; and being affectionate, she became desperately 
enamoured, and was grievously tormented with the fire of love. And in 
the eager longing of her heart for Sundarasena, even the anointing with 
sandal-wood ointment became a shower of hot coals on her body, and a bed 
of lotus-leaves was to her a bed of hot sand, and the rays of the moon 
seemed like the scorching points of flame of a forest conflagration. Sfie 
remained silent, avoiding food, adopting a vow of loneliness ; and when her 
confidante questioned her in hor anxiety, she was at last, with difficulty, 
itidneed to make 11m following avowal; “ My friend, m ' ige is far off, 

and I cannot hear to wait for the time, separated front my intended 
husband, the son of the king of Alaka. Distant is the time, and the place, 
and various is the course of Fate ; so who knows what will happen to - *y 
one here in the meantime ? So 1 had belter die.” Saying tin.-.. .U ■ . m 
VI.U, being iiek with separation, paawi immediately into a miserable m 
• Thu capital ol‘ the ol wealth. 
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<y When her father and mother heard that from the mouth of her con¬ 
fidante, and saw her in such a condition, they deliberated with the ministers, 
and came to the following conclusion, “ That king Mahasena, the sovereign 
of Alaka, is on good terms with us, and the princess Mandaravati is unable 
to endure the delay here, so why should we feel any delicacy about it ? 
Happen what will, let us send her to Alaka, for when she is near 
her beloved, she will be able patiently to endure the delay.” When king 
iVIandaradeva had gone through these deliberations, he comforted his daugh¬ 
ter Mandaravati, and made her embark on a ship with wealth and atten¬ 
dants, and after-her mother had recited a prayer for her good fortune, he 
sent her off from Hansadvipa by sea on an auspicious day, to travel to 
Alaka, in order that she might be married there ; and he sent with her 
a minister of his own, named Vinitamati. 

And after the princess, travelling in a ship on the ocean, had left 
Hansadvipa some days’ sail behind her, there suddenly rose up against her 
a roaring tdoud, as it were a bandit, showering raindrops like arrows, that 
sang terribly in the whistling wind. And the gale, like mighty fate, in a 
moment dragged her ship to a distance, and smote it, and broke it in piece?. 

And those attendants were drowned, and among them Vinitamati; and all 
her treasure was whelmed in the ocean. 

But the sea lifted up the princess with a wave, as it were with an 
arm, and flung her up alive in a forest on the shore, near the scene of the 
shipwreck. To think that she should have fallen into the sea, and that a 
towering wave should have landed her in a forest! Behold now, how 
nothing is impossible to Destiny ! Then she, in such a situation, terrilied 
and confused, seeing that she was alone in a solitary wood, was again plunged 
in a sea, but this time it was the sea of grief. She exclaimed, “ Where have . 

I arrived? Surely it is a very different place from that for which I set 
out! Where too are those attendants of mine ? Where is Vinitamati ? 

Why has this suddenly happened to me? Where shall I go, ill-starred as 
I am ? Alas! I am undone! What shall 1 do ? Cursed Fate, why did you 
rescue me from the sea? Ah ! .father ! Ah, mother! Ah, husband, son of 
the king of Alaka! Look; I am pftrisMug before I roach you; why do 
you not deliver mo?” While uttering these and similar exclamations, 
Mandaravati wept copiously with tears that resembled the pearls 1 a broken 
necklace. 

And at that very time a hermit, named Matanga, eamo there from his 
hermitage, which was not far off, to bathe in the sea. That sage, who was 
accompanied by his daughter, named Yam uni, who had observed a vdw of 
virginity from her childhood, heard the sound of Mandaravati’s weeping. 

And with his daughter he approached her kindly, and he saw her, lookuig 
like a doe separated from a herd of deer, casting her sorrow mg eyes iA 
48 
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je said to her with an affectionate voice, 
u Who are you, and how did you get into this wood, and why do ydu weep?” 
Then Mand&ravati, seeing that he was a compassionate man, slowly re¬ 
covered herself, and told him her story, with face dejected from shame. 

ihen the hermit Matanga, after meditating, said to her, “ Princess, 
cease to despair; recover your composure! Though you are delicate of 
body as a .AmWowor, the calamity of sorrow afflicts you ; do misfortunes 
ever consider whether their victim is tender or not ? But you shall soon 
obtain the husband you desire; so come to this hermitage of mine, which 
is at no great distance from this place ; and remain there with this daughter 
of mine as in your own house ” When the great hermit had comforted 
ner with these words, he bathed, and accompanied hy his daughter, led 
Mandaravati to his hermitage. There she remained leading an ascetic life, 
longing to meet her husband, delighting herself with waiting upon that 
sage, accompanied by his daughter. 

And in the meanwhile Sundarasena, who was emaciated with long ex¬ 
pectation, remained killing the time in Alaka, continually counting the 
days, eager for his marriage with Mandaravati, and his friend Chanda- 
prabha and the rest were trying to console him. And in course of time, 
as the auspicious clay drew nigh, his father, the king, made preparations for 
bis journey to Hansadvipa. And after prayers had been offered for a 
prosperous journey, prince Sundarasena started from his home on an auspi¬ 
cious day, shaking the earth with his armies. 

And as he was marching along with his ministers, he reached in course 
of time, to his delight, that city S'asankapura, which adorned the shore of 
the sea. There king Mahendraditya, hearing of his approach, came to 
. meet him, bowing humbly, and the prince entered the city with his fol¬ 
lowers, and mounted on an elephant, he reached the palace of the kin^. 
And as he went along, the splendour of his beauty fluttered the hearts of 
the ladies of the city, as the hurricane flutters the lotus-bed. In the palace, 
king Mahendraditya shewed him every attention, and promised to accom¬ 
pany him : and so he rested there that day. And he spent the night in 
such thoughts as these, “Shall 1 ever get across the sea, and win that 
blushing bride 

And next morning he left his army in that very city, and went with 
king Mahendraditya to the shore of the sea There he and his ministers, 
together with that king, embarked on a lar^e ship, that was well supplied 
rth food and water. And the prince macl tl >11 retinue, that, i 
could not help taking, embark on a second ship. Then the ship was 
let go, and its flag fluttered in the wind, and those 1 wo kings who were 
in it, shaped their course towards the south-wesiern quarter. 

And after two or three days had passed, a 3 they were sailing on the 




y direction. And the great sat 
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tea, there suddenly arose a great hurricane. And the ranges of forest on 
the shores of the sea shook to and fro, as if in astonishment at the unpre¬ 
cedented character of the gale. And the waters of the sea, inverted by 
the wind, were turned upside down, again and again, as affections are by 
lapse of time. And an offering of jewels was made to the sea accompanied 
by a loud cry of woe ; and the pilots let loose the sail and relaxed their 
efforts at the same time ; and all excitedly flung out very heavy stones on 
all sides, fastened by chains, and fluug away their hopes of life at the same 
time ; and the two vessels, driven to and fro by the waves, as elephants 
by elephant-drivers,* wandered about in the sea, as if in the melee o. a 


battle. 

Then Sundarasena, beholding that, was moved from his seat, as if 
from his self-command,f and said to king Mahendraditya, “It is through 
my demerits in former births that this day of doom has suddenly come 
upon you. So I cannot endure to witness it; I will fling myself into the 
sea.” When the prince had said this, he quickly girt his upper garment 
round his loins, and flung himself then and there into the sea. And when 
his live friends, Ohandaprabha and the others, saw that, they too flung 
themselves in, and Mahendraditya did the same. And while, having 
recovered their presence of mind, they were swimming across the ocean, 
they all went in different directions, being separated by the force of the 
waves. And immediately the wind fell, and the sea became hushed ami 
calm, and bore the semblance of a good man whos. wrath is appeased. J 

And in the meanwhile Sundarasena, with whom was Dridhabuddhi, 
found a ship that had been driven from somewhere or other by the wind, 
and with that minister of his as his only companion he climbed up on it, 
ns it were on a second swing of incertitude oscillating between rescue and 
destruction. Then, having lost all courage, he drifted, not knowing his 
bearings, looking on the whole world as made of water, confiding in his 
god : and the ship, which was waft* d along by a gentle and favourable 
breeze, as if by a deity, carried him tu the shore in thr c days. There it 
stuck fast, and ho and his companion sprang to shore and to a hope of 
life at the same moment. 

And when there, ho recovered breath, and said to Dyulhabuddi; “I 
have escaped even from the sea, from the infernal regions, though I went 
below; but since I have not been able to do without causing the death 


* Boktlingk and Roth give n&gabandha In this passage as “ tine SchLn.jo als 
Jfasel,” I do not quite see how to bring in this translation, though. I fear th a my 

own is not correct. 

f I read dhairydd for adh f; 1. 

* Storms play an important part in tho Greek romance. Soo RoUde, Uor 
Grieebiscke Roman, pp. 12S and 468. 
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my ministers Vikram^JrtJ, and Vyaghraparakrama, and Chandaprabha 
and Bhimabhnja, such fine fellows as they were, and also of king Mahan- 
draditya, who became without cause so good a friend to me,—of all these,— 
how can I now live with honour ?” When „■ i « • ,• . . , 

Dridhabuddhi said to him, “Prince ' re co^v ’ t ml ' 1 

*»M that we shall 1,.™ g„d ? Z Z "" 1 f"" 

„„ ,, , ine ’ * or they may perhaps make their 

way across the sea, as we have done wi,„ „„ v . , 

of Destiny ?” Who can discern the mysterious way 

While Dridhabuddhi was savins fi,; 0 „„ i ,, . „ , 

, . , . , • wayin ° thls an « other things of the same 

hej, two be™,t» came there to bathe. The good men, seeing that the 

p„„co was despondent, eume op to him, and asked him hi, story, „„d -aid 

k.ndly to lnm ; Wise „r, even the god, are not able to alter il e mi.rhty 

influence ot odious a prev.ous state ot evidence, that bestow jo/and 

sorrow. So a resolute man who wishes to take leave ot sorrow, should 

practise right doing, tor right doing 1, the true remedy for it, not re °„ t , 

nor emaciation of the body, g. abandon dospoudeuey, and Reserve ™ 

body by resolute cndurar.ee; as long as the body is preserved win „bi.. 

of Luman endeavour cannot be attained? Moreover, you p„ . . ... ££ 

^K^^SrtSr %i " S ** ‘" C h “‘* 

Km * iMd some days, accom- 

And in the meanwhile his ministers Blnmabhuja and Vikramasnkti 
having swum across the sea reached the shore in a separate place. And 
hoping that perhaps the prmce might have escaped from tl them- 

selves, they entered that great forest, and searched for him bewildered with 
gnet. And his other two ministers, Chandaprabha and Vvdghrapara- 
kraina, and king Mahendraditya, in the same way escaped from the sea, and 
sorrowfully sought for Sundarasena, and when they did not find him were 
afflicted ; and at last they found their ship unharmed and went to S'as’anka- 
pura. Then those two ministers, and the army that had been left in that 
city, hearing what had happened * went weeping to their own city Alaka. 
And when they arrived without the prince, lamenting their loss, the citizens 
wept and one universal wail was heard in the city. When king Mahaseua 
and bis queen heard that news of their son, they were in such a state that 
they would have died, if it were not that their allotted term of life had not 
yet expired. And when the king and the queen were bent on suicide, the 
mini.vtv.-rs dissuaded them with various speeches, which gave thorn reasons 
foi entertaining hope, then the king remained iu a temple of Svayauibhuf 


* iiio 8an: !: r i t ( ollogo ^LS, hu&juatn-vi. 
t The aolf-f'xiflfcent, a numo oi’ b'iva, Vishnu, Jiuddha. 
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outsklc the town, engaged in asceticism with his attendants, enquiring for 
news of his son. 

And in the meanwhile king Mandaradeva, in Hansadvipa, heard the news 
of the shipwreck of his daughter, and of that of his proposed son-in-law. 

And he also came to know that his son-in-law’s two ministers had arrived 
in Alaka, and that king Mahasena there was keeping himself alive by 
hope, being engaged in practising austerities. Then that king also, who 
was afflicted by grief for the loss of his daughter, and was only prevented 
by his ministers from committing suicide, entrusted to them the care of his 
kingdom, and with the queen Xandarpaseiui went to the city of Alaka to 
visit king Mahasena, who was his partner in misfortune. And he made 
up his mind that he would do whatever that king did, as soon as he had 
trustworthy intelligence with regard to the fate of his son. And so he 
came to king Mahasena, who was still more grieved when he heard of the 
fate of Mandaravati, and sorrowed in sympathy witn him. Then that 
king o( Hansadvipa remained practising austerities with the king of Alaka, 
restraining his senses, eating little, sleeping on darbha- grass. 

When they had been all scattered in this way in different directions * 
by the Disposer, as leaves by a wind, it happened that Sumjarasena set 
forth from the hermitage in which he was, aud reached that hermitage of 
Matanga, in which Mandaravati was staying. There he beheld a lake of 
clear water, the hank of which was thickly planted with trees bent down 
with the weight of many ripe fruits of various flavours. As ho was weary, 
he bathed in that lake, and ate sweet fruits, and then walked on with 
Dridhabuddhi, and reached a forest stream. And going along its bank, ho 
saw some hermit maidens engaged in gathering dowers near ft temple 
containing a Linga. And in the midst of them he beheld one hermit 
maiden, who seemed to be the peerless beauty of the world, illuminating 
the whole wood with her loveliness, as if with moonlight, making all the 
regions tull of blown blue lilie? with her glance, and sowing with her foot¬ 
falls a thicket of lotuses in the forest. 

Then the prince said to Dridbabuddhi, u Who can this be? Can ho 
bo a nymph of heaven worthy of being gazed upon by the hundred-eyed 
Indra; or is she the presiding goddess of the forest with her shoot-like 
fingers clinging to the flowers? Surely the Creator framed this very 
wonderful form of hers after he had perfected his skill by continual practice 
in creating many nymphs of heaven. And lo! she exactly resembles in 
appearance my beloved Mandaravati. whose beauty I beheld in a picture. 

Why should she not be the lady herself ? But how can this be ? Sh is in 
Hansadvipa far away from this heart of the forest. So I cannot* eon- < ivo 
who this fair one is, and whence she comes, and how she comes to be here. ’ 

* I read tanna which I find in the Si.uskrit College MS. lor tatra. 
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And Dridkabuddhi, when he saw that fair maid, said to the prince, “ She 
must be whom you suppose her to be, otherwise how could her ornaments, 
though made of forest flowers, thus resemble a necklace, a zone, a string of 
bells, and the other ornaments usually worn ? Moreover, this beauty and 
delicacy are not produced in a forest; so you may be certain that she is 
some heavenly nymph, or some princess, not the daughter of a hermit. L< b 
us rise up and stand here* a moment to find out.” When Dridkabuddhi 
had said this, they both of them stood there concealed by a tree. 

And in the meanwhile those hermit maidens, having gathered their 
flowers, went down into that river with that lovely girl to bathe. And 
while they were amusing themselves by splashing about in it, it happened 
that an alligator came and seized that lovely girl. When those maidens 
saw that, they were bewildered, and they cried out in their sorrow, “ Help, 
help, ye woodland deities! For here is Mandaravati, while bathing in 
the river, suddenly and unexpectedly seized by an alligator, and perishing.” 
When Suudarasena heard that, he thought to himself, “ Can this really be 
that beloved of mine ?” and rushing forward he quickly killed that alliga¬ 
tor with his dagger. And when she fell from the monster’s mouth, as it 
were from the mouth of death, he carried her up on the bank, and comfort¬ 
ed her. 

And she, for her part, having got over her fear, and seeing that he 
was a charming person, said to herself, “Who is this great-hearted one 
that my good fortune has brought here to save my life ? Wonderful to 
c;iv he bears a close resemblance to that lover of mine whom I saw in a 
Mire, the high-born. SOU of the king of Aluku. Can he possibly be that 
very man ? But out on my evil thought! Heaven forefend ! May such a 
man new r 1>.' an exile from his native lain! 1 So it is not fitting for me now to 
remain in the society of a strange man. Accordingly, I will leave this place: 
inav prosperity be the lot of this great-fouled one !” After going through 
these reflections, Mandaravati said to those companions of hers, first 
taM a respectful leave of this noble gentleman, and then come with me ; 
we will now depart. ’ 

When prince Suudarasena, whose doubts were before unsatisfied, heard 
this, he conceived great confidence from merely hearing his own name, and 
h (mentioned one of her companions, saying to her,” “Auspicious one, 
who condition iabhisfri ours ? Tell me. for I 

M l a great desire to know.” When he questioned the hermit maiden in 
these words, she said to him, ‘‘This is the princess Muudkravati, the 
daughter of king MandArudeva; the sovereign of Hansadvipa. She was 
b i.ig conducted to the city of Alaka to he married to prince Suudarasena, 
when her ship was wrecked in the sea, and the waves flung her up upon 
• Tiio Rkuiukrit College MS. haa chi for iha. 
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the shore : and the hermit Matanga found her there and brought her to 
his hermitage.” 

When she said this, Sundarasena’s friend Dridhabuddhi, dancing like 
one bewildered with joy and despondency, said to the prince, I congra¬ 
tulate you on having now been successful in obtaining the princess 
Mandaravati; for is not this that very lady of whom we were thinking ?” 
When lie had said this, her companions the hermit maidens questioned him, 
and he told them his story ; and they gladdened with it that friend of 
theirs. Then Mandaravati exclaimed, “ Ah, my husband,” and fell weep¬ 
ing at the feet of that Sundarasena. lie, for his part, embraced her and wept, 
and while they were weeping there, even stocks and herbs wept, melted with 
compassion. 

Then the hermit Matanga, having been informed of all this by those 
hermit maidens, came there quickly, accompanied by Yamuna. He com¬ 
forted that Sundarasena, who prostrated himself at his feet, and took him 
with Mandaravati to his own hermitage. And that day he refreshed him 
by entertaining him, and made him feel happy ; and the next day the great 
hermit said to that prince, “ My son, I must to-day go for a certain affair 
to S vetadvipa, so you must go with Mandaravati to Alaka ; there you 
must marry this princess and cherish her; for I have adopted her as my 
daughter, and I give her to you. And you shall rule the earth for a long 
time with her ; and you shall soon recover all those ministers of yours.” 
When the hermit had said this to the prince and his betrothed, he took 
leave of them, and went away through the air with his daughter Yamuna, 
who was equal to himself in power. 

Then Sundarasena, with Mandaravati, and accompanied by Dridhabud¬ 
dhi, set out from that hermitage. And when he reached the shore of the 
sea, he saw coming near him alight ship under the command of a young mer¬ 
chant. And in order to accomplish his journey more easily, ho asked the 
young merchant who was the owner of that ship, through Dridhabud¬ 
dhi, hailing him from a distance, to give him a passage in it. The 
wicked merchant, who beheld Mandaravati, and was at once distracted 
with love, consented, and brought his ship near the shore. Then Sun¬ 
darasena first placed his beloved oil board the ship, and was preparing 
to get on board himself from the bank where he stood, when the 
wicked merchant, coveting his neighbour’s wife, made a sign to the 
steersman, and so set the ship in motion. And the ship, on board of 
which the princess was crying piteously, rapidly disappeared from the view 
of Sundarasena, who stood gazing at it. 

And he fell on the ground crying out, “ Alas ! I am robbed by 
thieves,” and wept for a long timo, and then Dridhabuddhi said to him, 
“Itiseup! Abandon despondency! this is not a course befitting a hero. 
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Come along ! Let us go in that direction to look for that thief: for even 
in the most grievous hour of calamity the wise do not take leave of their 
fortitude.” When Sundarasena had been thus exhorted by Dridhabuddhi, 
be was at last induced to rise up from the shore of the sea and set out. 

And he went on his way weeping, and crying out, « Alas, queen ! 
Alas, Mandaravati 1” continually scorched by the fire of separation, fasting, 
accompanied only by the weeping Dridhabuddhi; and almost beside him- 
self with distraction he entered a great wood. And when in it, he paid no 
attention to the wise counsels of his friend, but ran hither and thither, 
thinking only ol lus beloved. When he saw the creepers in full bloom lm 
raid, “ Can this he my beloved come here, adorned with blown flowers 
having escaped from that merchant-robber ?” When he saw the beautiful 
lotuses, he said, “ Can she have dived into a tank in her fear, and is she 
lifting up her face with long-lashed eyes and looking at me ?’’ And when 
ho heard the cuckoos singing concealed by the leafy creepers he M id « I 3 
the sweet-voiced fair one here addressing me Thus ravin- at every 
tep, he wandered about for a long time, scorched by the moon as if it 
wore the sun ; and so to him the night was the same as the day 

And at last, the prince with Dridhabuddhi emerged from ‘that wood 

though with difficulty, and having lost his way, reached a great wilderness! 
h was perilous with fierce rhinoe’eroses, dangerous as being inhabited by 
I'O'W “<>‘l 80 was as formidable* as an army, and moreover it was beset by 
a host of bandits. When the prince entered this wilderness, which was 
refugeless, and full of many misfortunes, like misery, he was set upon 
with uplifted weapons, by some Pulindas, who happened to be on the 
look out for human victims to offer to Durga, by order of Vindhvakotu 
the king of the Pulindas, who lived in that region. When the princo 
was tormented with five fires, of misfortune, exile, the grief of separation 
that affront from a base man, fasting, and the fatigue of the journey ; 
alas ! Fate created a sixth fire in the form of an attack of bandits, as if 
in order to exhaust his self-command. 

And when many of the bandits rushed towards him to soi/.o him, 
showering arrows, he, with only one companion to help him, killed 
them with bis dsgger. When king Yindhyaketu discovered that, he 

forward another force, and Sundarasena, being skilled in fighting, 

killed a great many bandits belonging to that force also. At last he and 

hie ‘i,q,anion fainted from the exhaustion of their wounds ; and then 


• T read ludurdharthitv ; the Sanskrit Colt MS. road tc,- n{m (*i-j iva 
m/.i m : the wur«l tiuii»lut< 1 “ rhinocoroa” cun also nir.iii •• yw.ml ; Lin ! • .live it 

ntityircan “ vijilii l< d, M fluid the word tnuualAtcd “ inhabited 1 ly lions'' may perhaps 
u 1 ■ u, “ couimiuidut by a King,” 
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S'avaras hound them, and took them and threw them into prison. 
The prison was full of multitudes of vermin, filthy with cobwebs, and it 
was evident that snakes frequented it, as they had dropped there the skins 
that clung to their throats. The dust in it rose as high as the ancle,* it 
was honey-combed with the holes and galleries of mice, and full of many 
terrified and miserable men that had been thrown into it. In that place, 
which seemed the very birthplace of lu lls, they saw those two ministers 
Bhimabhuja and Vikramasakti, who, like themselves, had entered that 
wilderness after escaping from the sea, in order to look for their master, 
and had been already bound and thrown into prison. They recognised the 
prince and fell weeping at his feet, and he recognised them, and embraced 
them, bathed in tears. 

Then their woes were increased a hundredfold by seeing one another; 
but the other prisoners there said to them, in order to console them, 
** Enough of grief ! Can we avoid the effect of act3 done in a previous 
state of existence ? l)o you not see that the death of all of us together is 
imminent? For we have been collected hero by this king of the Pulindas, 
in order that he may offer us up to Durga on the coming fourteenth day of 
the month. So why should you grieve? The way of Fate, that sports with 
living beings, is strange ; as she has given you misfortune, she may in the 
same way give you prosperity ." When the other prisoners had said this 
to them, they remained there bound with them ; it is terrible to see how 
little respect. Calamities shev • r the great. 

And when the fourteenth day arrived, they were all taken thence by the 
orders of the king to the temple of Durga to be sacrificed. It seemed like 
the mouth of death, the flame of the lamp being its lolling tongue, the 
ranges of bells being its row of teeth, to which the heads of men clung.f 
Then Sundara.-nna, when he saw that goddess, bowed before In r, and praised, 
her with mind humbled by devotion, and uttered this prayer, a O thou 
goddess that didst quell the oppression ui the Abutur with thy blood- 
»tTraining trident, which mangled haughty 1 htityos. thou that givest security 
to thy votaries, look upon me, gmldess, that am burned up with the loresfc- 
t)n• of grief, with a favourable nectar-shedding eye, and refresh mo. 
Honour to thee !” 

While the prince was saying this, Vindhyaketu, that king of the Pulin¬ 
das, came there to worship the goddess Durga. Tbj moment tin prince 
saw the king of the Bhillas, he recognised him, and being bowed down 
with shame, said of his own accord to lus friends, “ I la ! this is th; t very 
Vindhyaketu, the chief of the Pulindas, who comes to my father's court to 

* I follow the t-.ading of the Sanskrit College MS. which given dayhna jintiad oi 
lagnn. 

f The Sanskrit College MS. reads vydiaktav(ra a ixwaw- 
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pay him homage, and is the lord of this vast wilderness. Whatever may 
happen, we must not say anything here, for it is better for a man of honour 
to die, than to make known who he is under such circumstances.” 

While the prince was saying this to his ministers, king Vindliyaketu 
said to his servants, “ Come now, shew me this heroic human victim, who 
killed so many of my warriors when he was being captured. As soon as 
his - servants heard this, they brought Sundarasena, smeared with clotted 
blood, and defiled with wounds, into the presence of that king. When the 
king of the Lhillas saw him, he half recognised him, and being terrified, 
said to him, ‘ Tell me, who are you, and whence do you come ?” Sundara- 
sena answered the king of the Bhillas, “ What does it matter who 1 am, 
or whence I come ? Do what you are about to do." 

Then Vindliyaketu recognised him completely by his voice, and ex¬ 
claiming excitedly, “ Alas! Alas !” fell on the ground. Then ho embraced 
the prince, and said, “ Alas, great king Mahasena, see what a fitting return 
1, villain that I am, have now made for your numerous benefits, in that I 
have Lore reduced to such a state your son, whom you value as' your life 
prince Sundarasena, who has come here from somewhere or other <” This 

8ueh laments uttered in such a way that all there began 
to shed tears. But the delighted companions of Sundarasena comforted 
the Blnlla king, saying to him, “ 1s not this much that you recognised the 
prince before any misfortune had happened ? What could you have done 
after the event had taken plaee ? So why do you despond in the midst of 
this joy 

Then the king fell at the feet of Sundarasena, and lovingly honoured 
him, and Sundarasena got him to set all the human victims free. And 
after he had shown him all due respect, he took him to his Village and his 
friends with him, and proceeded to bandage his wounds and administer medi¬ 
cines to him ; and ho said to him, “ Tell me, prlnee, what brought you to (his 
place, for I have a great desire to know." Then Sundarasena related to 
him all his adventures. And that prince of the S'avaras, being astonished 
said to him, “ Wlmt a wonderful chain of events ! That you should have 
tel, out to marry Manduravati, and that you should then have been wrecked* 
in the sea, and that this should have led to your reaching the hermitage of 
Matanga, and to your meeting your beloved there, and that this merchant, 
m whom you confided, should have carried her off from you, anil that you 
should have entered the wilderne.-s, and have be n imprisoned for sacrifice, and 
recognised by me and delivered from that dcath~how strangely does all 
tin, hung together! Therefore honour by all means to mysteriously working 
Destiny ! And you must not feel anxious about your beloved, for, as 
Destiny has done all this, she will also do you that oi lier servi-o soon.” 

• 1 road wiULi the .Sanskrit College MS. pdtah tor proa 'Hi 


While the king of the Pulindas was saying this, his commander-in- 
chief came quickly in a state of high delight, and entering said to him, 
“King, a certain merchant entered this wilderness with his followers, and 
he had with him much wealth and a very beautiful lady, a very gem of 
*women ; and when I heard of this, I went with an arm v, and seized him and 
his followers, with the wealth and the lady, and I have them here outside.” 
When Sundarasena and Vindhyaketu heard this, they said to themselves 
“ Can these be that merchant and Mandaravati ?” And they said, “ Let 
the merchant and the lady bo brought in here at once,” and thereupon the 
commander-in-chief brought in that merchant and that lady. When. 
Dridhabuddhi saw them, he exclaimed, “ Here is that very princess Man- 
daravati, and here is that villain of a merchant. Alas, princess! How 
camo you to bo reduced to this state, like a creeper scorched by the heat, 
with your bud-like lip dried up, and with your flower-ornaments stripped 
oil’ i* A\ bile Dridhabuddhi was uttering this exclamation, Sundarasena 
rushed forward, and eagerly threw his arms round the neck of his beloved. 
Then the two lovers wept for a long time, as if to wash off from one an¬ 
other, by the water of a shower of tears, the defibunent of separation. 

Then Vindhyaketu, having consoled them both, said to that merchant, 

“ How camo you to carry oft' the wife of one who confided in you ?” Then 
the merchant said, with a voice trembling with fear, “I have fruitlessly 
done this to my own destruction, but this holy saint was preserved by her 
own unapproachable splendour, I was no more able to touch her, than if she 
had been a flame of fire ; and I did intend, villain that I was, to take her to 
my own country, and after her anger had been allayed, and she bad beon 
reconciled to me, to marry her.” When the merchant had said this, the king 
oideied him to be put to death on tho spot j but Sundarasena saved him 
from execution ; however he had his abundant wealth confiscated, a heavier 
loss than that of life; for those that have lost their wealth die daily, 
not so those that have lost their breath. 

So Sundiirusenn had that nuu'chant set at liberty, and tho wretched 
creature went where ho would, pleased at having escaped with life ; and 
king Vindhyak.-fu took Mandaravati, and went witli her und Sundarasena 
to tli© palace of liis own queen. There he gave orders to his queen, and 
had Mandaravati honoured with a bath, with clothes and with unguents 
and after Sundarasena had been in the same way bathed and adorned ho 
made him sit down on a splendid throne, and honoured him with gifts, 
pearls, musk, and so on And oil account of the reuuion of that couple, - 
tho king made a great feast, at which all the S'aVara women danced 
delighted. 
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Then, the next day, Sundarasena said to the king, “ My wounds are 
healed, and my object is attained, so I will now go hence to my own 
city : and, please, send off at once to my father a messenger with a letter, 
to tell the whole story, and announce my arrival.”* When the S'avara 
chief heard this, he sent off a messenger with a letter, and gave him the* 
message which the prince suggested. 

And just as the letter-carrier was reaching the city of Alaka, it hap¬ 
pened that king Mahasena and his queen, afflicted because they heard no 
tidings of Sundarasena, were preparing to enter the fire in front of a temple 
of S'iva, surrounded by all the citizens, who were lamenting their approach¬ 
ing loss., Then the S'avara, who was bearing the letter, beholding king 
Mahasena, came running up proclaiming who he was, stained with dust, 
bow in hand, with his hair tied up in a knot behind with a creeper, black 
himself, and wearing a loin-cincture of vilva -leaves. That letter-carrier of 
the king of the Bhillas said, “ King, you are blessed with good fortune 
to-day, as your son Sundarasena has come with Manddravati, having 
escaped from the sea ; for he has arrived at the court of my master Vin- 
dhyaketu, and is on his way to this place with him, and has sent me on 
before.” Having said ibis, and thus discharged his confidential commission, 
the letter-carrier of the Bliilla king laid the letter at the monarch’s feet. 
Then all the people there, being delighted, raised a shout of joy • and the 
letter was read out, and the whole of the wonderful circumstances became 
known ; and king Mahasena recompensed the letter-carrier, and abandoned 
his grief, and made great rejoicings, and entered his palace with all his re- 
tainer.;. And the ttestt day, being impatient, be set out to meet his son 
whose arrival be expected, accompanied by the king of Hansadvipa. And 
his force of four arms marched along with him, in numerable, so that the 
earth trembled, dreading insupportable weight. 

In the meanwhile Sundarasena set out from that village of the Bhillas 
for his own home, with Mandaravati. And lie was accompanied by his 
friends Yikrama^akti and Bhimabhnja, whom he found in the prison, and 
Dridliabuddhi too was with him. He himself rode on a horse swift as the 
wind, by the side of Vindhyaketu, and seemed by the hosts of Pulindas 
that followed him, to be exhibiting the earth as belonging to that race. 
And as be wan marching along, in a few days he beheld on the road his 
father coming to meet him, with bja jre&inqe and bis c©nae< feiotuB. Then ho 
L r ».t down from his horse, and the people behold him with joy, and be and 
bis friends wont up and fell at the feet of his father. His father, when ho 
beheld his son looking like the full moon, felt like the sea which surges up 
with throbbings of joy, and overflows its bounds, and cotild not contain 

♦ rriudntain should probubly bo vj-i Uania, and should bo joined with tlic words 
tLr.t follow. 
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himself for happiness.* And when he saw Mandaravati, ‘his daughter- 
in-law, bowing at his feet, he considered himself and his family prosperous, 
and rejoiced. And the king welcomed Dridhabuddhi and the other two 
ministers of his son, who bowed at his feet, and he received Yindkyaketu 
with still warmer welcome. 

Then Sundarasena bowed before his father-in-law Mandaradeva, whom 
his father introduced to him, and rejoiced exceedingly ; and beholding his 
ministers Chandaprabha and Vyaghraparakrama, who had arrived before, 
clinging to his feet, ho considered that all his wishes were accomplished. 

And immediately king Mabendraditya, who was delighted at hearing what 
had happened, came there from S'asankapura out of affection. Then 
prince Sundarasena, mounted on a splendid horse, escorting his beloved, as 
Nadakuvara did Rambba, went with all those to bis own borne, the city of 
Alaka, the dwelling-place of all felicities, abounding in virtuous men. And 
accompanied by bis beloved be entered the palace of his father, being 
sprinkled, as be passed through the city, by the wives of the citizens, who 
were all crowding to the windows, with the blue lotuses of their eyes. 

And in the palace be bowed at the feet of his mother, whose eyes were full 
of tears of joy, and then spent that day in rejoicings, in which all his 
relations and servants took part. 

And the next day, in the long desired hour fixed by the astrologers, 
the prince received the hand of Mandaravati, who was bestowed on him by 
her father. And his father-in-law, king Mandaradeva, as he had no son, 
bestowed on him many priceless jewels, in his joy, and the reversion of his 
kingdom after his own death. And his father, king Mahasena, without 
exhausting the earth, made a great feast, in a style suitable to his desires 
and means, in which all prisoners were released, and a rain of gold was 
seen f And having beheld Sundarasena prosperous by his union with 
Mandaravati, and having taken part in his wedding festivities, in which all 
the women danced to song, and having been honoured by king Maliascmi, 
king Mandaradeva returned to his own territory, and the king of 
S'asankapura returned to that city, and Vindhyaketu, the lord of the great 
wilderness, returned to his domain. 

And after some days had elapsed, king Maha^na, perceiving that his 
son Sundarasena was virtuous and beloved bv the subjects, established him 
in his throne, and went himself to the forest Aiul prince Sundarasena, 
having thus obtained the kingdom, and having conquered all his enemiee 
by the might of his arm, ruled with those ministers the whole earth, and 
found his joy in the possession of Mandaravati ever increasing. 

* Art allusion to the phenomenon of the tides. 

+ Tho Sanskrit College MS. gives vt'iihta-hto'anya-vastraiii, in which gold and 
garments wero showered on the people. , 


When the minister Yyaghrasena had told this story on the bank of 
the lake to Mrigankadatta, he went on to say to him, “This wonderful 
tale, prince, did the hermit Kanva relate to us in the hermitage, and at the 
end of the tale the compassionate man said to us, to comfort us, £ So, my 
sons, those who endure with resolute hearts terrible misfortunes hard to 
struggle through, att; in in this way the objects they most desire ; but those 
others, whose energies are paralysed by loss of courage, fail. Therefore 
abandon this despondency, and go on your way. Your master also, prince 
Mriginkadatta, shall recover all his ministers, and shall long rule the earth, 
after having been united with S'asiinkavatL’ When that great hermit had 
said this to us. we plucked up courage, and spent the night there, and 
then set out from that hermitage, and in course of time reached this wood,* 
travel-worn. And while here, being tortured with excessive thirst and 
hunger, we climbed up this tree sacred to Ganesa, to get fruits, and we 
were ourselves turned into fruits, and we have now, prince, been released 
from our fruit-transformation by your austerities Such have been the 
adventures of us four, during our separation from you* brought about bv 
thr curse of the and now that our curse is expired, advance, united 

with us all, towards the attainment of your object.” 

When Mrigankadatta had heard all this from his minister VyHira- 
aena, ho conceived hopes of obtaining S'asdnkavati, and so passed" that < 
night there. 


* I read (dpepanite with the Sanskrit College MS. 
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Then, the next morning, Mrigankadatta rose up from the shore of 
that beautiful lake, together with all his ministers, who had rejoined him ; 
and in company with them, and the Brahman Srutadhi, set out for 
Ujjayini, to win Basankavati, after he had paid his orisons to that tree of 
Ganesa.* 

Then the heroic prince,, accompanied by his ministers, again crossed 
various stretches of woodland, which contained many hundreds of lakes, 
and were black with tamdla -treesf throughout their whole expanse, look¬ 
ing like nights in the rainy season, when the clouds collect; and others 
which had their canes broken by terrible infuriated elephants roaming 
through them, in which the arjuua - trees formed a strong contrast to the 
#o»id/«-trees,J and which thus resembled so many cities of king '\ irata ; 
and ravines of mighty mountains, which were pure, though strewn with 
flowers, and though frequented by subdued hermits, were haunted by fierce 
beasts ; and at last camo near the city of Ujjayini. 

Then he reached the river Gandhavati, and dispelled his fatigue by 
bathing in it, and after crossing it, he arrived with his companions in that 
cemetery of Mahakdla. There he beheld the imago of mighty Bhairava, 
black with the smoke from neighbouring pyres, surrounded with many 
fragments of bones and skulls, terrible with the skeletons of men which 
it held in its grasp, worshipped by heroes, frequented by many troops of 
demons, dear to sporting witches. 

And after crossing the cemetery, he beheld the city of Ujjayini, a 
tnuja old, ruled by king Karmasena. Its streets were watched by guards 
with various weapons, who were themselves begirt by many brave high- 
born Rajputs; it was surrounded with ramparts resembling the peaks of 
mighty mountains; it was crowded with elephants, horses, and chariots, 
and hard for strangers to enter. 


• Sec the Dummedbajdtaka, FausbSU’a edition of tho Jatakas, Vol. T, p. 250 ; 
giebredbt te , i n of tho Pcntamoronc of l V- M? tod Vol, I Of this 

translation, pp. 153 and 575 ; also Ralston’s Tibetan tales. Introduction, p. In. 

+ Or bUck as tamdia” 

t Or “ which wore of opposite appearance, being wluto.” The word wju»n (white) 
4 ’ ; , -i _ \vi,ina om- of tho Pdndftvas, Viho lived diBguitud an ti onii mb 

and was conquered by Bhi.na (terrible). The pa,-,go contains another pun which will 
he obvious to those acquainted with Ilrndu customs. 
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*gjPevQY y side, he turned his face away in despondency, and said to his 
ministers, “ Alas! ill-starred man that I am ! though it has cost me 


[ien Mrigankadatta bebeld that city, which was thus inaeces 
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hundreds of hardships to reach this city, I cannot even enter it; what 
chance then have I of obtaining my beloved ?” When they heard this, 
they said to him, “ What! do you suppose, prince, that this great city 


could ever bo stormed by us, who are so few in number? We must think 


of some expedient to serve in this emergency, and an expedient will 
certainly be found; how comes it that you have forgotten that this ex- , 
pedition has frequently been enjoined by the gods ? 99 

"When Mrigankadatta had been thus addressed by his ministers, ho 
remained for some days roaming about outside the city. 

Then his minister Yikramakesarin called to mind that Vetala, which 
he had long ago won over, intending to employ him to fetch the prince’s 
love from her dwelling-house. And the Vetala came, black in hue, tall, 
with a neck like a camel, elephant-faced, with legs like a hull, eyes like' 
an owl, and the ears of an ass. But finding that he could not enter the 
city, he departed ; the favour of S'iva secures that city against being 
invaded by such creatures. 

Then the Brahman S'rutadhi, who was versed in policy, said to Mri¬ 
gankadatta, as he was sitting in gloom, surrounded by his ministers, 
longing in his heart to enter the city ; u Why, prince, though you know 
the true principles of policy, do you remain bewildered, like one ignorant 
of thorn ? Who will ever be victorious in this world by disregarding tho 
diikronce between himself and hi., foe? For at every one of the four 
gates of this city, two thousand elephants, twenty-five thousand horses, 
ten thousand chariots, and a hundred thousand footmen remain harnessed 
and ready, day and night, to guard it; and they are hard to conquer, 
being commanded by heroes. So, as for a handful of men, like ourselves, 
.entering it by force, that is a mere chimerical fancy,* not a measure cal¬ 
culated to ensure success. Moreover, this city cannot be overthrown by 
a small force ; an l a contest with an overwhelming force is like fighting 
on foot against an elephant. So join with your friend Maynvatu the king 
of the Pulindas, whom you delivered from the terrible danger of the water- 
jiion-iter: in the Kannada, and with his friend Durgapisaelui the very 
powerful king of tho M&tangas, who is attached to you on account of his 
alliance with him,t and with that king of the Kinitas, named S'afeti- 

* 1. e Tho word Bocrug to mean M subsistence of birds.” Comparo 

< lb IV. 2. 33. 

+ I knd t'U-3<<mb(imhd),urdgind in throe India Office MSS. kindly lout mo by 
Dr. Boat. 
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ita, wlio is famous for his valour and has observed a vow of strl 
atistity from his youth upwards, and let them all bring their forces, and 
then do you, thus strengthened by allies, fill every quarter with your hosts, 
and so accomplish the object you have in view. Moreover, the king of the 
Kiratas is awaiting your coming from a distance in accordance with your 
agreement ; how have you come to forget this? And no doubt, Mayavntu 
is ready awaiting your arrival, in the territory of* the king of the Matau- 
gas, for you made this agreement with him. So let us go to the castle 
named Karabbagriva, on the southern slope of the Vindhyas, in which 
that chief of the Matangas dwells. And let us summon there Sfakti- 
raksbita, the king of the Kiratas, and united with them all make a 
fortunate expedition with every chance of success. 

When Mrigankadatta and his ministers heard this speech of S'ruta- 
dhi’s, which was full of sense and such as the wise would approve, they eager¬ 
ly accepted it, saying, “ So bo it.” And the next day the prince adored 
that unresting traveller of the sky, the sun, the friend of the virtuous, 
that had just arisen, revealing every quarter of the world,f and set out 
for the abode of Durgapisacha king of the Matangas on the southern slope 
of the Vindhya range. And his ministers Bhimaparakrama, and Vyaghra- 
sena, and Gunakara, and Meghabala with Vimalabuddhi, and Stliulabahu 
with Yichitrakatha, and Vikramakesarin, and Prachandasakti, and SVutadhi 
and Dridhamushti followed him. With them he successively crossed 
forests wide-ranging as his own undertakings, and stretches of woodland 
profound as his own schemes, with no better refuge at night than the root 
of a treej on the shore of a lake, and reached and ascended the Vindhya 
mountain lofty as his own soul. 

Then the prince went from the summit of the mountain down its 
southern slope, and beholding afar off the villages of the Bhillaa full of 
elephants’ tusks and deer-skins, ho said to himself, “ How am I to know 
where the dwelling of that king of the Matangas is?” Wh 1 engaged 
in such reflections, he and Lis ministers a hermit boy come towards 
them, and after doing obeisance to him, they said, “ Fair Sir, do you know 
in w hat part of this region the palace of Durgapisacha, the king of tho 
Matangas, is ? For we wish to see him.” 


,§L 


* I read J tfdiangardjadeidyato ; tho reading «u tho India OOieo MS. Ko. 18S2 
Is rdjt' u stljato which would mean “by the invitation of llw king of tho Mutant, 

For ilurdya margin si. 81, No. 21GG roads dutdj i. <•. ‘‘the coming of your 

messenger.” This makes better sonso. 

+ A pun! It also means “holding prosperity, and holding out hopes to tho 
world,” 

j X\\ tho three India Office BISS., which Dr. Host has kindly l on t me, real 
uudiruyah* 
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^ When that good young ascetic heard this, he said, “ Only a 7cos dla_ 

^0om this place is a spot called Panchavati, and not far from it was tho 
hermitage of the hermit Agastya, who with small effort cast down from 
heaven tho haughty king Nahusha ; where Rama, who by command of his 
father took up his dwelling in a forest, accompanied by Lakshmana and 
his wife Sita, long waited on that hermit; where Kabandha,* who guided 
Rama to the slaughter of the Rakshasas, proceeded to attack Rama and 
Lakshmana, as Balm does the sun and moon, whose arm a yojana in length 
Kama felled, so that it resembled Nahusha in his serpent form, come to 
supplicate Agastya; where even now the Rakshasas hearing the roar¬ 
ing of the clouds at the beginning of the rainy season, call to njincl the 
twanging of the bow of Kama ; where the aged deer, that were fed by 
Sita, beholding the regions deserted in every direction,with eyes filling 
with tears, reject the mouthful of grass ; where M&richa, who brought 
about Sitd’s separation from her husband, assumed the form of a golden 
deer and enticed away Rama, as if to save from slaughter those deer, that 
were still left alive ; where, in many a great lake full of the water of tho 
Kaveri, it appears as if Agastya had vomited up in driblets the sea that 
he swallowed. Not far from that hermitage, on a table-land of the Yin- 
dliya, is a stronghold tangled and inaccessible, named Karabhagriva. In 
it dwells that mighty Durgapisacha of terrible valour, chief of the Matan- 
gas, whom kings cannot conquer. And lie commands a hundred thousand 
bowmen of that tribe, every one of whom is followed by five hundred 
warriors. "With tho aid of those brigands he robs caravans, destroys his 
enemies, and enjoys this great forest, caring nought for this or that king.f 
When Mrigankadatta had heard this from the young hermit, ho took 
leave of him, and went quickly, with his companions, in the direction 
indicated by him, and in course of time he arrived in tho environs of Kara* 
bbagriva that stronghold of the king of the Matangas, which were crowded 
with Bbilia villages. And within them he beheld near at hand on every 
side crowds of Suvaras, adorned with peacocks’ feathers and elephants’ 
teeth, clothed in tigers’ skins,* and living on the flesh of deer. When 
Mrigankadatta saw those Bhillas, he said to his ministers, “ See ! these 
men live a wild forest life like animals, and yet, strange to say, they re¬ 
cognise Durgapisacha as their king. There is no race in the world without 
a king : I do believe the gods introduced this magical name among men 
in their alarm, fearing that otherwise the strong would devour the weak, 
as great fishos eat the little.”J And while he was saying this, and trying 


• Professor Monier Williams refers us to Kam^yana III, 75. 
f So, in tho 89fli chuptur of tho Wilkina Saga, lioime goes off to join tho robber 
chief Ingram. (Ilngon's Holdon-Sagon, Vol. 1. p. 242). 

j Tho India oflioo MS. No, 2160 rerids mdttt/ai'y«yjbha±oday(fc t 
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^ the path that led to the stronghold Karabhagriva, the scouts 

Tayavatu, the king of the Savaras, who had already' arrived there, re¬ 
cognized him, having seen him before. They immediately went and told 
that Mayjivatu of his arrival ; and he with his army went to meet him. 
And when that king of the Pulindas came near, and saw the prince, he 


alighted from his horse, and ran forward, and fell at his feet. And lie 
embraced the prince, who asked after his health, and then mounted him 
and his ministers on horses, and brought them to his own camp. And 
that king of the Savaras sent his own warder to inform the king of the 
Matangas of the prince’s arrival. 

And Durgapi&ieha, the king of olio Matangas, quickly came there from 
his own place, and his appearance justified his name* He seemed like a 
second Vindhya range, for his body was firm as a rocky peak, his hue was 
black as tamalcr, and Pulindas lay at his foot. His face was rendered terri¬ 
ble by a natural three-furrowed frown, and so he appeared as if Durga, the 
dweller in the Vindhya range, had marked him with the trident, to claim 
him as her own. Though young, he had seen the death of many “ secular 
birds;” though black, he was nob comely ; and he crouched to none, though 
he hugged the foot of a mountain,f Like a fresh cloud, he displayed the 
peacock-tail and the gay-coloured bow; like Iiiranyaksha,J his body was 
scarred by the furious boar ; like Ghatotkacha, he was mighty and possessed a 
haughty and terrible shape ;§ like the Kali age, he allowed those born under 
his sway to take pleasure in wickedness and break through the bonds of 
rule. And the mass of his host came filling the earth, like the stream 
of the Narmadd, when let loose from the embrace of Arjuna.|| And so 
the aggregated army of the* Chandalas moved on, blackening all tho 
horizon with a dark hue, making those who beheld it say in perplexity 
to themselves “ Can this b a mass of rock that has rolled down from tho 
Anjana mountain,^ or is it a premature bank ol the clouds of the day of 
doom, that has descended upon tho earth ? ” 

And their chief Durgapi^acha came up to Mrigankadatta, placing his 
head upon the ground even wheu at a distance, and bowed before him, 
and said u To-day the goddess Durga is pleased with me, in that your 
Higlmcs 3 , of such a noble race, has come to my house. On that account 


* LL'is name me uaa “Wild muu of tho Stronghold ” or Demon <>f tho String, 
hold.” 

t The passage is full of puns : t rt/as means “ ago ” and “ bird ” ; krUhna xi black ’• 
and also the god of that name ; hhkbhrit “ king ” and also 44 mountain.” 

+ Killed by Vishnu in the form of a boar. 

$ Another play on words. It may mean “ was the son of the Pdn(Java b Inina, 
ij I do not understand this allusion. 

1; Anjana is a black pigment applied to tho eyes. 
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Consider myself fortunate and successful. When the king of the Ml 
tigus had said this, he gave him a present of pearls, musk, and other 
rarities. And the prince kindly accepted it with the usual courtesies. 
Then they all encamped there. That great forest wa3 covered all over 
with elephants fastened to posts, with horses in stables, and tented foot¬ 
men ; and was scarcely able to contain itself, being confused with its good 
fortune in thus being assimilated to a city, which was unprecedented in 
the course of its existence. 

Then, in that wood, when Mrigdnkadatta had bathed in the river for 
good fortune, and had taken food, and was sitting at his ease, in a secluded 
spot, surrounded by his ministers, Maydvatu also being present, Durga- 
pbkicha said to Mrigdnkadatta, in the course of conversation, speaking in 
a tone softened by affection and regard, “ This king Maydvatu came hero 
a long, time ago, and has been remaining here w : th me, my lord, awaiting 
your orders. So where, my prince, have you all remained so long? And 
what have you done? Tell me, now, the business that detained you.*' 
When i he prince heard this speech of his, he said, “ After I had left the 
palace of our friend here Maydvatu, with Vimalabuddhi and Gundkara, 
and Srutadlii, and Binmnpardkrarna, whom T had also recovered, I found 
on my way this Prachandas&kti and Yichitrakatha, and in course of time 
also this Vikramakedarin. Then these men here found on the borders of 
a beautiful lake a tree sacred to Ganesa, and climbed up it to pick its 
fruit, and so were turned into fruits themselves by the curse of the god. 
Then I propitiated Ganesa, and not without difficulty set them free, and 
at the same time I delivered these other four ministers of mine, Dridha- 
mushti and Vyaghrasena and Meghabala and Sthulabahu, who had pre¬ 
viously suffered the same transformation. With all these, thus recovered, 
1 went to tfjjayini; but the gates were guarded, and we could not even 
enter the town ; much less could we think of any device for carrying off 
S'lsankavatL And as I had no army with me, I had no locus standi for 
sending an ambassador. So we deliberated together, and came hero to 
you. Now, my friend, you and your allies have to decide whether we shall 
attain our end or no.” 

When Mrigdnkadatta had related his adventures in these words, 
Durg.ipijSacha and Maydvatu said, “ Be of good courage ; this is hat a 
little matter for us to accomplish at once ; our lives were originally croated 
for vo.ir sake. We will bring here that king Karmasena in chains, and 
we will carry off his daughter S'addnkavati by force.’* 

When the king of the Matangas and Mdydvatu said this, Mrigdnka- 
datta said lovingly and very respectfully,What will you not bo able to 
accomplish, for this resolute courage of yours is a sufficient guarantee that 
you will carry out that furtherance of your friend’s, interests which you 
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undertaken. When tlie Creator made you here, be infused into your 
composition qualities borrowed from your surroundings, the firmness of the 
^ indhya hills, the courage of the tigers, and the warm attachment to 
friends of the forest* lotuses. So deliberate and do what is fitting.” 
"\V liilo Mrigankadatta was saying this, the sun retired to rest on the summit 
of the mountain of setting. Then they also rested that night in the 
royal camp, as was meet, sleeping in booths made by the workmen. 

And the next morning Mrigankadatta sent off Gunakara to bring his 
friend Saktiraksbita, the king of the Kiratas. He went and communi¬ 
cated the state of affairs to that sovereign ; and in a very few days the 
king of the Kiratas returned with him, bringing a very large force. Ten 
hundred thousand footmen, and two hundred thousand horse, and a myriad 
of furious elephants on which heroes were mounted, and eighty-ei°-ht 
thousand chariots followed that king, who darkened the heaven with 'his 
banners and his umbrella. And Mrigankadatta, with his friends and 
ministers, went to meet him in high spirits and honoured him and con 
ducted him into the camp. And in the meanwhile other friends and 
relations of the king of the Matangas, and all those of king Mavavntu 
having been summoned by messengers, came in.f And tlie camp swelled 
like the ocean, giving joy to the heart of Mrigankadatta: with shouts 
rising up like the roar of the waves, and hundreds of battalions pouring in 
like rivers. And Durgapi&eha honoured}: those assembled kings with 
musk, and garments, and pieces of flesh, and spirits distilled from° fruits. 
And May a vatu the king of tho Savaras gave them all splendid baths', 
unguents, food, drink, and beds. And Mrigankadatta sat down to eat 
with all tlioso kings who were seated in their proper places.§ He oven 
went so far as to mako the king of tho Matangas eat in his presence though 
at a little distance from him: the fact is, it is necessity and place and Ihno 
that take precedence, not one man of another. 

i And th, ‘ npxt d«y, when the newly arrived force of Kiratas and others 
had rested, Mrigankadatta, sitting on a throne of ivory in the assembly 
of tho kings, where he had been duly honoured, after ho had had the place 
cleared of attendants, said to his friends, the king of the Slatanga>, and 


9 Viina might nv'an “ water.'* 

t Two of the India cilice MSS. rear! cha i$ ifl, tho other rends §h* tr L 

da11a<7Utah. I think these loadings give a hotter eenso. Tho king of Uiu Mitangoa ia 
hero IdurgnpKlch:* . 

t I read f.imamduayri the conjecture of Dr. Kern. I iind it in MS. No. 18S2 an 1 
in 21ii(>. 

§ Being a man of high cast*, ho ato with men who hud none, or next to none 
l)r. Kern wishes to read karye t but all tho MSS. have kdtyum. 
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pothers, “ Why do we now delay ? Why do we not quickly march 
towards Uj jay ini with the whole of this force?” When the linihman 
Srutadhi heard this, he said to that prince, “ Listen prince, I now speak 
according to the opinion of those who know policy. A king who wishes 
to be victorious must first see the distinction between what is practicable 
and what is not practicable. What cannot be accomplished by an ex¬ 
pedient, he should reject as impracticable. That is practicable which can 
be accomplished by an expedient. Now expedients in this matter are of 
four kinds, and are enumerated as conciliation, gifts, division and force. 
This order represents their comparative advantages, the first being bettor 
than the second, and so on. So, my prince, you ought first to make use 
of conciliation in this business. For, as king Karmasena is not greedy 
of gain, gifts are not likely to succeed ; nor is division likely to be of any 
use, for none of his servants are angry, or covetous, or indignant with 
him, on account of having been treated with neglect. As for force, its 
employment is risky ; as that king lives in a difiicult country, has a very 
formidable army, and has never been conquered by any king before. More¬ 
over even mighty ones cannot always be assured of having the fortune 
of victory on their side in battles ; besides, it is not becoming in one, who is 
a suitor for a maiden’s hand, to slaughter her relations. So let us send an 
ambassador to that monarch, adopting the method of conciliation. If that 
docs not uceeed, the method of force shall be employed as being unavoid¬ 
able.” All there, when they heard this speech of S'rutadhi’s, approved it, 
and praised his statesmanship. 

Then Mrigankadatta deliberated with them all, and sent a servant of 
the king of the Kiratas, a noble Brahman, Suvigraha by name, who pos- 
ses.- 'd all the requisites of a diplomatist, to king Karmasena, as an ambas¬ 
sador to communicate the result of their deliberations, and ho carried with 
him a letter, and was also entrusted with a verbal message. The ambus idor 
went to Uj jay ini, and, being introduced by the warder, entered the king’s 
palace, the interior of which looked very magnificent, as its zones were crowd¬ 
ed with splendid horses, and with elephants ; and he saw that king Karma¬ 
sena sitting on his throne, surrounded by his ministers. He did obeisance 
to that sovereign, who welcomed him ; and after ho had sat down, and 
1)13 health had been enquired after, he proceeded to deliver to him his 
letter. And the king’s minister, named Prajnakosa, took it, and broke 
the soul, and unfolding the letter, proceeded to read it out to the following 
CiiVcfc. “ All-Hail! The auspicious Mrigankadatta, ornament of the circle 
of the earth, son of the great king of kings who is lord of the city 
of Ayodhya, the fortunate Amarudatta, from the slope of the forest 
at Lhe foot of the castle of Karabhagriva, where he now is, with kings 
submissive and obedient to him, scuds this plain message to the great king 
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asena in Ujjayini, wlio is the moon of the sea of his own race, with 
all due respect ; You have a daughter, and you must without fail give her 
to another, so give her to me; for she has been declared by the gods a 
suitable wife for me. In this way we shall become allies, and our former 
enmity will be at an end ; if you do not consent, I will appeal to my own 
strong arms to give me this object of my desires/’ When the letter had 



been thus read by the minister Prajnako&i, king Karmasena, inflamed 
with rage, said to his ministers, “ These people are always hostile to us ; 
and observe, this man, not knowing his place, has on the present occasion 
worded his communication in an objectionable form. He has put himself 
first and me last, out of contempt; and at the end the conceited fellow 
has bragged of the might of his arm. So, I do not consider that I ought 
to send any reply ; as for giving him my daughter, that is out of the 
question. Depart, ambassador ; let your master do what he can.”* 


When king Karmasena said this, that Brahman ambassador Suvigraha, 
being a man of spirit, gave him an answer well-suited to the occasion, 
“ Fool, you boast now, because you have not seen that prince; make 
ready ; when he arrives, you will learn the difference between yourself and 
your opponent.” When the ambassador said this, the whole court was 
in a state of excitement ; but the king, though in wrath, said, “ Away 
with you ! Your person is inviolable, so what can we do ?” Then some of 
tho.’-e ptesent, bit ing their lips, and wringing their hands together, said one 
to another, “ Why do we not follow him and kill him this moment.” But 
others, being masters of themselves, said, “ Let the young fool of a Brah¬ 
man go ! why do you trouble yourselves about the speech of this babbler ? 
We will shew what we can do.” Others again, appearing to foreshadow 
by their frowns the speedy bending of their bows, remained silent, with 
faces red with rage. 

The whole court being thus incensed, the ambassador Suvlgraha went 
out, and Vepnired to Mrigankadatta in his camp. He told him and his 
friends what Karmasena had said ; and the prince, when ho heard it, 
ordered the army to march. Then the sea of soldiers, set in motion by 
the order of the commander, as by a violent gust of wind, in which men, 
horses, and elephants moved like hounding sea-monsters, exciting satisfac¬ 
tion in tin mind of the allied Bcw>narohs,f assumed an agitation terrifying 
to the minds of timid men. Then Mpig&nkadatfca, making the earth miry 
with the foam of high-mettled horses, and tho frontal ichor of oh'ph.mls, 


* Compare the way in which king Mediae receives tho proposals of Osantrix in 
tho 53rd chapter of tho Wilkina Saga, (llugeu’s llold< a-Sagon, Vol. I, p. IS2.) 

f Or u of tho mountains that retained their wings/’ e. e?., ty taking refugo horn 
lndru iu the sea. Tho pun is, of course,. most intentional* 
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ijx deafening tlie world with the noise of his drums, moved on slowl v 
jjayini to victory. 
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CHAPTER CIIL 


Then Mrigdnkadatta, accompanied by his friends, crossed the Vindhya 
range, and with his army ready for battle, reached the frontier of Ujjayini. 
When the brave king Karmasena heard that, he also made ready for the 
fight, and with his army moved out from the city to meet him. And 
when those two armies came to close quarters, and could seo one another, 
a battle took place between them, that gladdened heroes. The battle¬ 
field seemed like the dwelling-place of Hiranyaka^ipu, as it was full of 
timid demons dispersed in terror by the roar of the Man-lion ;* the con¬ 
tinued dense showers of arrows flying through the air, and cutting one 
another, descended on brave warriors, like locusts on tho tender herb. 
Dense clouds of pearls gleamed as they sprang from the frontal globes of 
elephants.struck with swords, resembling the necklace of the Fortune of 
that battle broken in her agitation. That place of combat appeared like 
the mouth of Death ; and the sharp points of spears, that seized on men, 
horses, and elephants, were like his fangs. The heads of strong-armed 
warriors, cut off with crescent-headed arrows, flew up to heaven, as if 
leaping upf to kiss the heavenly nymphs ; and at every moment trunks 
of brave heroes danced, as if in delight at the battle of their noble leader 
being gloriously illuminated; and so for five days that hero-destroying 
battle went on, with flowing rii blood, rich in mountains of heads. 

And in the evening of tho fifth day tho Brahman Srutadlu came 
secretly to Mrig&nkadatia when he was closeted with bis ministers, and 
.said to him, “ While you were engaged in fighting, I went away from tho 
camp, in the disguise of a mendicant, and entered Ujjayini, the gates of 
which were almost deserted; and now listen; I will tell you truly 
what I observed, being myself all the while, though near at hand, unseen 
in virtue of my knowledge. As soon as king Karmasena went out to 
battle, Sasankavati with the permission of her mother also left tho palace, 
and repaired to a temple of Gaurf in that city, to propitiate the goddess, 

• Jvpi^hnu, in the form of a man-lion, destroyed Ifiranyal;a>ipu. Tho word man’ 
Uon also rofors to Lrave oohliorB. For ftvhptihu No. 1S82 xoadf xaiyeshit. 

t I *cad with India Oflioo MS. No 1 ss 1 .} <7 itudttt hvcyhfiv' pfin i / tho two other 
MS.S. ngrOi in ro For bh* ir'xfrlUndm I road bhtyailulindhi whhh I find 

in tho throe India Office MISS. 
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rder to ensure hor father’s success in the combat. And while she was 
there, she said in secret to a devoted confidante * My friend, it is for my 
sake, that my father has become involved in this war. And if he is con¬ 
quered, ho will give me to that prince ; for kings disregard love for 
offspring altogether, when the interests of their kingdoms are at stake. 
And I do not know whether that prince is a suitable match for me in 
respect of personal appearance, or not. I would sooner meet my death 
than marry an ugly husband. I think a good-looking husband, even 
though poor, is to be preferred to an ugly one, though he be emperor over 
the whole earth. So you must go to the army and see what he is like, 
and then return. For, my fortunate friend, Prudence* is your name, and 
Prudence is jour nature.’ 

“ When the princess had given this order to her confidante, that girl 
managed to come to our camp, and after seeing you, prince, went and said to 
that princess, 1 My friend, I can say nothing but this ; even Vasukif himself 
has not got a tongue ablo to describe the beauty of that prince. So far 
however I can give you an idea of it : as there is no woman in the world 
equal to j’ou in good looks, so there is no man equal to him. But alas ! 
that is but a feeble description of him ; I believe in these three worlds 
there is no Siddha, or Gandharva, or god like him.’ Bjr this speech of her 
coiffidanto’s Sasankavati’s heart was fixed on you, and at the same moment 
it was nailed to you by the god of love with his arrows. And from that 
time forth she has remained desiring the welfare of you and also of her 
father, becoming gradually attenuated by penance and the grief of separa¬ 
tion from j r ou.” 

“ So go secretly thi3 very night, and carry off that princess from that 
sanctuary of Gauri, which is now unfrequented, and bring her here without 
being observed. Let her be convoyed to the palace of Maydvatu; and 
then these kings, after securing your rear against the fury of tlio foe, 
shall come there with me. Let this lighting bo put an end to. Do not 
allow any further slaughter of soldiers. And ensure the personal safety 1 } 
of yourself and the king your father-in-law. For war, that involves a 
great waste of human life, is an inexpedient expedient, and sages affirm 
it to be the worst of all political measures.” 

When Srutadhi had said fclds to Mrigankad .tin, that prince and his 
ministers mounted theiv horses and set out secretly at night. And the 
prince arrived at the city of IJjjayini, in which only women, and children, 
and sleepy men were left, and entered it easily', as the gatu> wore kept by 


• Tho lady’s name in Sanskrit is Chaturikli. 

t Tho king of tho snakes. Seo for his thousand inuuths and thousand tonguaa 
p. 313 of this Volume. 
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a few drowsy guards.* And then he proceeded to that famous sailed 
;uary of Gauri, which was easily discovered by the description which 
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S'rutadhi had given of it. It was situated in a great garden called Push- 
pnkaranda, and was just then illuminated by the rays of the moon, which at 
that time adorned the face of the East.f 

In the meanwhile S'a4dnl;avati, who remained sleepless, though her 
companions, worn out by attendance and other fatigues, were sleeping 
around her, was saying to herself; “Alas! for my sake brave kings and 
j . inces and heroes are being slain every day in battle in both these armies. 
]\Ior,eover, that prince, who has appealed to the ordeal of battle for my 
sake, was long ago designated as my husband by the goddess Durga in a 
dream ; and the god of love has with unfailing aim cut out my heart with 
a continual showerj of arrows, and taken it, and presented it to him. 
But, ill-starred girl that I am, my father will not give me to that prince, on 
account of the previous enmity between them, and his own {.ride ; so much 
I gathered from his letter. So what is the use of a sure revelation by a 
goddess in a dream, when Fate is adverse ? The fact is, I see no chance 
of obtaining my beloved in any way. So, why should I not abandon my 
hopeless life, before I hear of some misfortune happening to my father 
or to my lover in battle ?§’’ With these words she rose up, and in her 
grief went in front of the image of Gauri and made a noose with her outer 
garment, fastening it to an adoJca- tree. 

In the meanwhile Mrigankadatba, with his companions, entered that 
garden and fastened his horse to a tree in front of the temple and sane- 
tuary of Gauri. Then Mrigdnkadatta’s minister Vimalabuddhi, seeing the 
princess near, said of his own accord to the prince, “ Look prince, here is 
some lovely girl trying to hang herself ; now, who can she be ? When 
the prince heard that, he looked at her and said, “ Dear me ! who can this 
girl be ? Is she the goddess Eati P Or is she happiness incarnate in 
bodily form ? Or is she the beauty of the moon, having taken shape,|| 
or the command of Cupid living and walking? Or is she a nymph of 
heaven ? No, that cannot be. For what can make heavenly nymphs 
desire to bang themselves ? So let us remain here for a time concealed 
by the trees, until we find out for certain, somehow or other, who she is." 
When be had said this, he and his ministers remained there in conceal- 


* No. J882 has maliairasarnvjitadvdrdm. 

t Thero is an intentional pun in this passage which may be translated, “ illumi¬ 
nated by the moon with his rays ” or * pointed out by the moon with his lingers.” 

t For paraspardm , I road parampardm , following Bdhtliugk and Koth. This h tho 
reading of MS. No. 1882. 

i f road vd rani tho conjecture of Dr. Korn. 

(j Sakard is a misprint for Sdkurd, which I hud in MS. No. 1882 . 
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; and in the meanwhile the despondent S'a^ankavati offered this 
prayer to the goddess, “ O adorable Gauri that deliverest the afilicted from 
their pain, grant that, though, owing to my sins in a former state of ex¬ 
istence, prince Mriganbadatta has not become my husband in this birth, 
he may become such in a future life.” When the princess had said this, 
she bowed before the goddess, and fastened the noose round her neck with 
eyes moist with tears. 

At that moment her companions woke up, and distressed at not seeing 
her, began to look for her, and quickly came where she was. And they 
said, “ Alas, friend, what is this that you have undertaken ? Out. on your 
rashness ! ” With these words they removed the noose from her nock. 
So, while the girl was standing there ashamed and despondent, a voice 
came from the inner shrine of Gauri’s temple, “ Do not despond, my 
daughter S'asankavati ; that word, fair one, that I spake to thee in a 
dream, cannot prove false. Here is that husband of thine in a former 
life, M rigankadatta, come to thy side ; go and enjoy with him the whole 
earth.” 

When S'asankavati heard this sudden utterance, she slowly looked 
aside a little confused, and at that moment Vikramake&irin, the minister 
of Mrigankadatta, came up to her, and pointing out the prince with his 
finger, said to her, “ Princess, Bhavani has told you the truth, for here 
is the prince, your future husband, come to you, drawn by the cords of 
love.” When the princess heard that, she cast a sidelong glance, and 
beheld that noble lover of hors* standing in the midst of his companions, 
looking like the moon having descended from heaven begirt by the planets, 
like the standard by which beauty is tested in others, raining nectar into 
fcho eyes. 

Then she remained motionless as a pillar, and every hair stood erect 
with joy on all her limbs, so that they appeared to be covered with tlio 
feathers at the end of Cupid’s arrows raining upon her• and at that 
moment Mrigankadatta came up to her, and in order to dispel her shame, 
he addressed to her, with a voice raining the honey of love, the following 
speech appropriate to the occasion,! “ Fair one, you have made me leave 
my own country and kingdom and relations, and brought me from a dis¬ 
tance, enslaving me and binding me with the chain of your virtues. So 
now I have gained this fruit of my dwelling in the forest, and of my 
sleeping on the ground, and of my living on wild fruits, and enduring the 


• Dr. Kern prefers lejasvinam to tyasvinam —I have adopted this conjecturo, which 
is supported by two of tlie India Office MSB. 

t I road JcdloJUtam tho conjecture of Dr. Kern; it i.^ found in tho three MSS. 
lont me by Dr. Rost. 
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e heat of the sun, anti of my emaciation with asceticism, that I have 
beheld this form of yours which rains nectar into my eyes. And if you 
love me enough to care to please me, bestow also, gazelle-eyed one, that 
feast of the eyes upon the ladies of our city. Let the war cease ; let the 
welfare of both armies be ensured ; let my birth be made a success, and 
let my father’s blessing be gained for me at the same time ! ” 

When Mrigankadatta bad said this to S'asankavati, she slowly an¬ 
swered with eyes fixed on the ground, “ I indeed have been purchased with 
your virtues and made your slave, so do, my husband, what you think 
will be for our good.” When Mrigankadatta bad been refreshed by this 
nectar-like speech of'hers, and saw that his point was gained, he praised 
the goddess Gauri and bowed before her, and then he made the princess 
get up behind him on his horse, and his ten* brave ministers mounted and 
tool: her ladies-in-waiting up behind them ; and then the prince, with liis 
sword drawn, out from that city at night, accompanied by them sword 
in hand. And though the city-guards saw those eleven heroes, they did 
not dare to stop them, for they looked as formidable as so many angry 
Rudras. And leaving XJjjayinx, they went with S'asankavati to the palace 
of Mayavatu, in accordance with the advice of S'rutadhi. 

While the guards were exclaiming in their distraction, “ Who are these, 
and whither are they gone?” it gradually became known in Ujjayim that 
the princess had been carried off. And the queen-consort hurriedly des¬ 
patched the governor of the city to the camp, to tell king Karmasena 
what bad taken place. But in the meanwhile the head of the scouts 
came to king Karmasena in the camp there at night, and and said to him, 
<l King, Mrigankadatta and his ministers left the army secretly in the 
early part of this night, and went on horseback to Ujjayim, to carry off 
S'asankavati, who is in the temple of Gauri. So much I have discovered 
for certain ; your Highness knows what lep it is now desirable to take.” 

When king Karmasena heard tins, be sent for his general, and com¬ 
municated to him privatoly the information ho had received, and said to 
him, “ Choose five hundred swift horses, and set picked men on them, and 
go with them secretly and rapidly to Ujjayim, and wherever you find 
that villain Mrigankadatta, kill him, or make him prisoner: know that 1 
will follow you quickly, leaving my army behind me.” When the general 
received this order from the king, be said, “ So be it,” and sot out by 
night for Ujjayin: with the prescribed force. And on the wav he met 
the governor of the town, from whom lie heard that the princess had been 
carried off by some daring men in another direction. Then lie returned 
with the governor of the town, and told king Karmasena what had taken 
place. Wlu n the king heard it, he thought it impossible, and remained 

* L ' hhih is a misprint for daic.bhih^ the r. ..ditig of tho 
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let during tho night, without' making an attack. And in tho camp of 
Mrigankadatta Mayavatu and the other kings passed the night under arms, 
by the advice of S'rutadhi. 

And next morning the sagacious king Karmasena found out the real 
state of tho case, and sent ofi: an ambassador to the kings in the camp of 
Mrigankadatta, and he instructed the ambassador to give this mes¬ 
sage by word of mouth, “ Mrigankadatta has carried off my daughter by 
a stratagem ; never mind that; for what other man would be as suitable a 
match for her? So now let him come to my palace, and do you come too, 
in order that I may celebrate my daughter’s marriage with appropriate cere¬ 
monies.”*' And the kings and S'rutadhi approved of this proposal,f and said 
to the ambassador, “Then let your master retire to his own city, and we will 
ourselves go and bring the prince there.” When the ambassador heard 
that proposal, he went and reported it to his master, and Karmasena 
agreed to it, and left for Uj jay ini with his army. When the kings saw 
that, they went, with Mayavatu at their head, and accompanied by S'rutadhi, 
to Mrigankadatta. 


And in the meanwhile Mrigankadatta, with S'asankavati, had reached 
the palace of Mayavatu in the city of K&nchanapura. There tho queens of 
Mayavatu welcomed him, and his companions, and his beloved, with becom¬ 
ing hospitality, and he rested there with them, having successfully accom¬ 
plished his object. And the ne£t day tho kings came there with S'ru- 
tadhi; the heroic king of the Kiratas S'aktirakshita with bis army, and 
tho mighty king Mayavatu leader of the S'avaras, and the hero Durga- 
pisacha lord of the host of the Matangas: and all of them, when they 
beheld Mrigankadatta united to S'asankavati like the white water-lily to 
tho night, rejoiced and congratulated him. And after they had shewn him 
the honour he deserved, they told him the message of Karmasena, and 
how ho had gone to his own palace. 

Tlien Mfigankadatta, having established there his camp, that was like 
a moving city, sat down with them all to take counsel. And ho said to 
tho Lings and to his ministers, “Tell me; shall I go to Ujjayini to be 
marrif «t, or not? And they with one accord gave the following answer, 
“ That king is a villain; so how can a visit to his palace turn out well r J 
Moreover, there is no need of it, as his daughter lias arrived hero.” Then 
Mrigankadatta said to the Uralmian S'rutadhi, “Why do you remain silent. 


* So king Kidung in the Wilkina Saga, (ch. 131,) asks king Sigmund to ramo 
to 1 is palace if ho wishes to marry his daughter. (Hagen’s ifeldcn-Sacon Vol 1 
P-322) 

f Dr. Kern points out that S'raddhalus is a misprint for S’raddadAu$. 
t Hero Ko. 1882 reads gfihcshu kj-itavinraiya gutn(Mo. • 
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an, like one taking no interest in the proceedings? Tell me, 
approve of this step or not? ’ 

Then S'rutadhi said, “ If you will listen, I will tell you what I think : 
my opinion is that you ought to go to the palace of Karmasena. For 
he sent you this message because he saw no other way out of the difficul¬ 
ty ; otherwise, how would a powerful prince like that, when his daughter 
had been carried off, give up fighting, and go home ? Moreover, what 
could he do to you, when you arrived at his court, since you would take 
your army with you ? On the contrary, if you go there, lie will be well- 
disposed to you, and he will again be one of your chief allies out of love 
for his daughter. The reason he makes this proposal, which is a perfectly 
legitimate one, is that he does not wish his daughter to be married in an 
irregular manner. So I think it advisable that you should go to Ujjayim.” 
"U ken S'rutadhi said this, all, who were present, approved his speech, 
and said, “ Bravo ! Bravo !” 

Then Mrigankadatta said to them, “ I admit the truth of all this ; but 
I do not like to marry without my father and mother. So let some one 
be sent off from this place to summon my father and mother: and when 
I have learnt their wish, I will do what is proper.’' When the hero had 
said this, he took the advice of his friends, and then and there sent off 
his minister Bhimaparakrama to his parents. 

And in the meanwhile his father, king Amaradatta, in the city of 
Ayodhya, found out in course of time from his subjects that the charge 
which Vimtamati brought against the prince, and which caused his 
banishment from his native land, was wholly groundless. Then, in his 
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wrath, he put to death that wicked minister and his family, and fell into 
a pitiable state, being terribly afflicted on account of the banishment of 
his ton. And he left his capital, and remained in a sanctuary of S'iva, 
out side the city, called Nandigrama; and there bo and his wives gave 
them selves up to severe asceticism. 

After be bad remained there some time, Bhimaparakrama, whose ap¬ 
proach was announced by scouts, arrived, thanks to the speed of his 
swift horse, at the city of Ayodhya. He beheld that city plunged in des¬ 
pair, on account of the absence of the prince, as if it were once more 
going through the painful agitation caused by the exile of Kama. 
Thence he went to Nandigrama, surrounded by citizens who ask**d him for 
nov-’ of v Vie prince, and hearing from their mouths what had happened to 
the king. There he beheld king Amaradatta, with his body emaciated by 
asceticism, surrounded by his queens, eager for news of his bol m*d son. 


Bhiruapardkrama went up to him aud4ell at his feet : and the king 
embraced him, and asked for news of his son; and thereupon li'iiunparA- 
krama said to him with tears; “Your rm Mfiguikadatta ha$ w a by hu 


valour the princess S'as'ankavati, the daughter of king Karmasena. But, 
as he is devoted to bis parents, it doe3 not seem at all becoming to him to 
marry her, unless the king and the queen can be present at the ceremony. So 
your son, placing his head upon the ground, has sent me to request you to 
come to him. And ho awaits your Highness’s arrival, in Kancbanapura, in 
the palace of king Mayavatu, the monarch of the S'avaras. Now hoar the 
story of our adventures.” And thereupon lihiinaparakrama began with the 
banishment of his master, and related all his various and wonderful adven¬ 
tures, involving the long story of the misfortunes of their forest sojourn and 
their separation, with the war, and winding up with the prince’s reconcilia¬ 
tion with Karmasena. 

Wheif king Amaradatta heard that, ho made up his mind that it was 
well with his son, and in his joy he announced that he would set out that 
moment. He mounted an elephant, and accompanied by his queen, his 
subject kings, and his ministers, and followed by a force of elephants’ and 
cavalry, he started full of eagerness to join his son. And travelling 
uninterruptedly, the king reached in a few days his son’s camp, that was 
pitched in the territory of the monarch of the S'avaras. 

And when Mrigankudatta, who had long been yearning for his father, 
beard of his approach, he went out to meet him with all the kings. And 
he saw him from a distance, and dismounted from his horse, and fell at 
the feet of his father, who was seated on an elephant, and at the feet of 
bi.s mother. And when embraced by his father, he lilled with his body 
his clasping arms, with satisfaction his heart, and his eyes with tears. 
Ilia mother too folded him in a long embrace, and lookiug at him again 
and again, was for some time unable to let him go, as if fearing a second 
separation. And Mrigankudatta introduced to his father Amaradatta 
the kings his friends, and they bowed before him and the queen. And that 
couple, the king and the queen, received lovingly those friends who had 
stood by their only son in his diilioulties. 

then Amaradatta entered the palace of Mayavafu, aud saw SasAuka- 
vati, his future daughter-in-law, who bowed at his feet. And after accept¬ 
ing a present, ho departed with the queen and that daughter-in-law, and 
took up hia quarters iu his own camp. And there ho took food with his 
son and all the kings, and spent that day agreeably with song, music, and 
dancing. And he thought that all his objects iu life had been gained, 
thanks to his son Mrigankudatta, the future emperor, who had attained so 
much glory. 

And in the meanwhile the wise king Karmasena, after deliberating, sunt 
oiT an ambassador to Mrigankadatta with the following message, which 
was contained in a letter, and also intended to be delivered by word of 
mouth \ “ 1 know that you will not como to Ujjavinl • so I will send to 
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my own son Sushena; he will bestow on you with flue ceremonies his 
sister S' as'ankavati ; so you ought not, blameless one, to marry her in an 
irregular manner, if you value my friendship.” 

And when the prince had heard this message delivered in the royal 
ball of audience, his father the king himself gave this answer to the 
ambassador; “ Who but king Karmasena would send such a. gracious mes¬ 
sage ? TJiat excellent monarch is truly well-disposed to us; so let him 
£encohere his son Sushena ; we will so order matters as that his daughter’s 
marriage shall give him satisfaction.” When the king had given this 
answer, and dismissed the messenger with due honours, he said to his son, 
and S'rutadhi, and the kings, “ We had better go now to Ayodhya; that 
i^ the place where the marriage can be performed with most Vclrtt; and 
there we can entertain Sushena with becoming magnificence. And let 
king Mayavatu wait here for Sushena ; when that prince arrives he can 
come on after us to Ayodhya with him. But wo will go on in front to 
make the necessary preparations for the marriage.” And all present ap¬ 
proved this speech of the king’s. 

Then, the next day, the king with the queen and his soldiers, and 
Mrigankadatta with the kings and his ministers, started off with S'asanka- 
vati, exulting in their success, leaving Mdyavatu to wait there for Sushena. 
Their army moved on a like a deep and terrible sea, agitated with hundreds 
of waves in the form of troops of bounding horses, filling all the horizon 
with a Hood of countless marching footmen, rendering all other sounds 
inaudible with the confused din that arose from it. And gradually advanc¬ 
ing, father and son reached the palace of S'aktiraksbita tho king of the 


Kiratas, that lay in their course. 

There they and their attendants were courteously and generously wel* 
corned with heaps of valuable jewels, gold, and splendid garments. And 
they stayed there one day with their army, taking food and resting, 
and then they set out and reached in course of time their city of 
Ayodhya. It seemed like a lake in windy weather, as they entered it: for 
the ladies of the city that had climbed up to the windows of the palaces, 
iu; tl y moved to and fro, seemed like swaying full-blown lotuses, sending 
f.,uh 4mots of beauty ; and their rolling eyes eager to behold the prince, 
Avho after a long absence had returned, bringing a bride with him, woro 
like dancing blue lilies ; it was crowded withassemblingkingly swans 
toeing with wavy banners. And father and son lookod grand, as they sat 
0l , thrones, being Merged by tho Brahmans, praised by heralds, and hymned 


by bards. 

And when the people there 
i xchiimcd in their astonishment, 
nf Karmasena, tho Ocean 


saw tho great beauty of SVAnkavati, they 
M IF thoy were to behold this daughter 
old coast to boast uf tho beauty of his 


daughter Lakshin i, and the Himalaya would no longer pride himself on 
Gauvi.” And then, when the festival came on, the quarters, re-echoing 
the sound of the auspicious drums of rejoicing, as it were, gave notice to 
the kings. And the whole city was full of exultation, and the vermilion 
colours that covered it throughout, seemed like its red glow of affection 
overflowing in external form. 

The next day the astrologers fixed an auspicious date for the prince’s 
marriage, and his father king Amaradatta began to make preparations for 
it. And the city was filled so full of various jewels, coining from all 
quarters, that it put to shame the city of Kuvera. 

And soon a servant of king Mayavatu’s came to the sovereign in high 
spirits, introduced by the warder, and said to him, 4{ King, prince Sushena 
and king Mayava^u have arrived, and they aro both waiting on the fron¬ 
tier of this realm of Ayodhyd.” When king Amaradatta heard that, he 
sent his own general with a body of soldiers to meet Sushena. And 
Mrigankadatta, out of regard for his friend, also went out with the 
general from Ayodhya to meet the prince. And both of those princes 
dismounted, while yet a great distance apart, and met together, embracing 
one another and asking after one another’s health. And out of love they 
entered the city in the same chariot, giving a great feast to the eyes of 
the ladies of the city. 

And there Sushena hud an interview with the king, and was received 
by him with much respect, and then he went to the private apartments of 
his sister S'asankavati. There sho rose up weeping and embraced him, 
and he sat down, and said to the princess who was overwhelmed with 
shame, “ My father directs me to tell you that you have clone nothing un¬ 
becoming, for he has just come to learn that prince Mrigankadatta was 
appointed your husband by the goddess Gauri in a divam, and it is the 
highest duty of women to follow the steps of their husbands.” When ho 
said this to the girl, she dismissed her shame, look, g at her heart with 
downcast face, as if to tell it that its desire was gained. 

Then Sushena brought and gave to* S'asankavati in the presence of 
the king her own accumulated wealth ; two thousand hit 'rets* of gold, ilvo 
camels heavily laden with jewelled ornaments, and another treasure of 
gold. And he said, “ Tin* is her own private property, but, e. for what 
her father has sent, I will give it her in due course at the marriage altar.’* 
Then they all ate and drank, aud spent the day there in the king’s presence 
in great comfort, with Mrigankadatta and his suite. 

The next day dawned, the day fixed as auspicious, and Mrigankadatta 
performed his own daily ceremony, of bathing and soon; iu which the 
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rr^iiimself displayed the utmost interest, in his joy at the occasion. 
ind then S'a£ankavafci, though her beauty was sufficient bridal ornament, 
was solemnly adorned by the ladies, only out of regard for the good old 
custom, not because anything of the kind was needed. Then the bride 
and bridegroom left the room in which the previous ceremony took place, 
and in which Sushena presided, and ascended the altar-platform, where a 
fire was burning. And on it the priuce received the hand of the princess, 
which was resplendent with the hues of a lotus that she held, as Vishnu 
the hand of Lakshmi. And when they circumambulated the fire, the face 
of S'asaubavati was red and tearful from heat and smoke, though anger 
was far from her. And the handfuls of parched grain, thrown into the 
fire, appealed like the laughs of the god of Love, pleased with the success 
of his scheme. And when the first handful was thrown, Sushena gave fivo 
thousand horses, and a hundred elephants, and two hundred bhiras of gold, 
and twenty camels laden with loads of splendid raiment, valuable gems, 
and pearl-ornaments. And at each subsequent sprinkling of grain, S'asau- 
k avail’s brother gave her a portion of the wealth gained by the conquest 
of the earth, double that given at the preceding. 

Then Mpigankadatta, the auspicious ceremony of his marriage having 
been performed, entered his own palace with his newly married bride, 
S'asankavati, while the sound of festal drums rose in the air. And tho 
king, his father, gratified his ministers and the citizens of his capital, with 
presents of elephants, horses, garments, ornaments, meat, and drink, suited 
to the worth of the recipient, beginning with the circle of dependent 
monarchs, and ending with the parrots and pet mainas. And the king 
displayed on this occasion such exceedingly lavish generosity that even the 
trees bad garments and gems fastened to them, and presented the appear¬ 
ance of earthly wishing-trees. 

Then the king and Mrigdnkadatta feasted with the kings and S'asan- 
kavati and Sushena, and spent the rest of the day in a wine-party. 
Then, after the inhabitants of the palace had eaten and drunk well, 

the sun, having accomplished his 
moisture of the earth, entered tho 
cavern of the western mountain. And the glory of the day, seeing that 
lio had departed somewhere or other with the evening that was all ablaze 
with a warm glow, ran after him in a fit of jealous anger, and the birds 
flying to and fro seemed like her agitated zone.* And then in due course 
appeared advancing the wanton nymph Night, beautiful with her waving 
blae : of irkness, and showing a face in which stars rolled for 

eyeballs, and the god of Love waxed mighty. And the moon, own brother 
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and enjoyed music and dancing, 
journey, and having drunk up the 


* The words arc, by a misprint, wrongly divided in Brockhaue’a text. 
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to the curved corner of an angry long-e} r ed beauty’s eye, arose, and glowing 
with fresh rosy colour, made itself the driving-hook of the elephant of the 
eastern mountain. And the eastern quarter, that was clear and bright with 
the departure of the darkness, boro a laughing face, to which the moon, 
like a new shoot of the twining plant of Love, formed an extemporized 
ear-ornament. And at night Mrigankadatta, after performing his evening 
devotions, retired to his luxuriously appointed bed-chamber with his bride 
S'asankavati. And during it, that fair one’s moonlike countenance, dis¬ 
pelling the darkness, and lighting up the pictured panels of the room, 
seemed to render unnecessary the lamps hanging there, that were made of 
precious stones.* And the next morning Mrigankadatta was aroused by 
the soft sweet strains of the following song, “ The night has past; leave 
your bed, prince, for the breezes of morning are blowing, fanning the per¬ 
fumed locks of the gazelle-eyed fair ones. And the dewdrops collected on 
the points of the blades of durvd- grass sparkle brilliantly, looking like pearls 
fallen from the necklace of the night quickly following the moon. Aud 
observe, prince, the bees that long sported in the cups of the white water- 
lilies opening when touched by the beams of the moon, and drank the 
honey, and were joyou3 at having obtained an entrance, now that the* water- 
lilies are closed and their glory is departing, are seeking some other retreat; 
for to whom are black souls faithful in calamity ? And the god of Love, 
seeing that the lip of night has been adorned by the finger of the sun, has 
stripped it of the moon which served it for a beauty-patch, and has gra¬ 
dually dissipated the darkness which was a black powder to- set it off.” 
Aroused by these strains at the hour of dawn, Mrigankadatta cast off 
sleep, and leaving S'asankavati, at once started up from his couch. And ho 
rose and performed the ceremonies of the day, his father having made all 
the arrangements that devolved on him ; and accompanied by his beloved 
he passed many more days in similar rejoicing. Then his father, Amara- 
datta, first inaugurated the prince’s brother-in-law Sushenn with the holy 
waters, and placed a turban of honour on his head ; and bestowed on him 
as a mark of respect a suitable territory and elephants, horses, quantities of 
gold, and garments, and a hundred beautiful women. And then the king 
complimented the king of the S'avaras and the king of the ivirdtas, M4va- 
vatu and S'aktirakshifca, with their relations aud wives, and that king 
Durgftpi&ieha the leader of the host of the Mdtangas, and the minis¬ 
ters of Mrigankadatta with S'rutadlii, by giving them territories, cows, 
horses, gold and garments. Then king Amaradatta dismissed the king 
of the Kirdtas and the other monarchs, with Sushena, to their own domi- 

* Cp. lleliodorus III, 4. tc\£ov dirt) rwy dipQahuGiv ;Y \us t twj/ aw. 

quoted by Koiulo, Dcr Grieehisthe Roman, p. 152, aoU. 
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arid ruled his realm in happiness, at ease because Ins valour 
well known. Mrigankadatta, for his part, having conquered his 
enemies, and attained his ends, remained in happiness with his wife S'asan- 
kavati, whom he bad gained after a long struggle, and with Bhxmapa- 
rikrama and his other ministers. 



And in course of time old age, slowly creeping on, approached the root 
of the ear of that king Amaradatta, appearing as if it had taken form in 
order to say to him, “ You have enjoyed the good things of fortune ; youi 
age is fully ripe ; surely it is now time to retire from the world. 1 lien the 
king’s mind became averse to enjoyment, and he said to his ministers, 

“ Listen, I will now tell you the scheme which I have in my mind. My 
life has passed ; that grey hue which is the harbinger of Death has just 
now twitched my locks ; and when old age once arrives, a vicious clinging to 
enjoyment on the part of persons like myself, when all the zest is gone, 
ie mere vanity. And though in some people a mad passion of avarice and 
lust goes on increasing with increasing age, that is without doubt the 
natural tendency of ba 3 e souls, and the good do not acquire it. Now I 
have this son here Mrigankadatta, who has gained glory by conquering 
the sovereign of Avanti and his allied kings' 3 ', who abounds in good quali¬ 
ties, is beloved by the subjects, and has excellent friends. So I propose to 
make over to him my mighty kingdom, and to retire to a holy water for 
mortification of the flesh ; conduct in conformity with the laws laid down 
for the various periods of life, that their enemies cannot blame, becomes 
men of great soul.” 

When the calm and resolute ministers heard this determined speech of 
the king’s, they, and in due course the queen and the citizens all approved 
it, saying,' “ So let it be!” Then the king performed the joyful cere¬ 
mony ofthe coronation t of his son Mrigankadatta at a moment fixed by 
the astrologers, on a day selected by the chief Brahmans assembled toge¬ 
ther! And on that day the palace of the king was full of people running 
hither and thither at the order of the warder, and all the officials in it had 
their hands full, and it reeled with the merriment of famous bards and of 
lovely women who were dancing there. And while tbo water of holy places 

,g poured in copious showers upon the head of M, attft and 

his wife, a second flood seemed to gush from the eyes of bis joyful 
parents. And, when that new king, of lion-like might, mounted his lion-sent, 
it seemed as if his enemies, bowed down by fear of bis wrath, crouched on 
the ground in a fashion other than lion-like. 


» For Sardjakdvarti I rood S«r6jal;dvanu ; Mp r r>m 
admiring father to have conquered the king of TJjjnyinf. 

It eerrospondfl to tbo European ceremony of 
v*ith vrvlor. 


kadiitta might, bo said by an 
»t anation, though performed 
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Then liis father, king Amaradattn, prolongued for seven clays the 
great feast, in which the king’s highway was decorated, and the subject 
kings honoured according to their worth. And on the eighth day he went 
out of the city with his wife, and after turning back Mrigankadatta and 
the citizens, who followed him with tearful faces, he went with his minis¬ 
ters to Varanasi. There the king remained with his body steeped in 
Ganges water, worshipping S'iva three times a day, performing penance, 
like a hermit, by living on roots and fruits ; and his wife shared all his 
devotions and privations. 

I3ut Mrigankadatta, for his part, having obtained that kingdom broad 
and pure as the sky, which the sun takes as his domain, and having over¬ 
whelmed the kings with imposition of numerous tributes, as the sun does 
the mountains with showers of rays, began to blaze forth with increasing 
heat of valour. And associated with his lieutenants Mayavatu and Kar- 
musena and the others, and with his own ministers headed by STutadhi, be 
conquered this circle of the earth, with all its continents, as far as the four 
cardinal points, and ruled it under one umbrella. And while he was king, 
such calamities as famine, and the dread of robbers and of foreign invaders * 
were heard of only in tales; and the world was ever joyous and happy, and 
enjoyed unparalleled felicity, so that it seemed as if the gentle reign of 
llama the good were renewed. And .^0 the monarch established himself in 
that city of Avodbya with his ministers, and kings came from various 
quarters to worship the lotus of his loot, and he long enjoyed with his be¬ 
loved S'asaiikavati pleasures the joy of which no enemy marred.* 

When the hermit Pisangajata had told this story in the wood on the 
Malaya mountain to Naravabanadatta, who was separated from liis beloved, 
he went on to say to him, “ So, my son, as Mrigankadatta in old time 
gained S'akinkavati after enduring affliction, you also will regain your 
Madanamanchuka.” When Naraviihanadatta had heard this nectarous 
utterance of the mighty hermit Pisangajata, he conceived in his heart the 
hope of regaining Madauamanehuka. And with his mind fixed on her, he 
took leave of that good hermit, and roamed about on the Malaya mountain, 
looking for Lalitalochaua, whom he had lost, the fair one tl at originally 


brought him there. 


Thin is tho coBcluaron of the story of Mi i-uu.kudntt t, which bogius on pago 
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CHAPTER CIV. 


May that Ganesa, whom, when dancing in the twilight intervals 
between the Yugas, all the worlds seem to imitate by rising and falling, 
protect you ! 

May the blaze of the eye in the forehead of Siva, who is smeared with 
the beautiful red dye used by Gaud for adorning her feet, befriend you for 
your happiness ! 

We adore the goddess Sarasvati, taking form as speech to our heart s 
delight, the bee that dwells in the lotus on the lake of the mighty poet s 
mind. # 


Then Naravihanadatta, the son of the king of Yatsa, afflicted with 
separation, being without Madanamanehukd, roamed about on those lower 
slopes of mount Malaya, and in its bordering forests, which were in all the 
beauty of spring, but found joy nowhere. The cluster of mango-blossoms, 
though in itself soft, yet seeming, on account of the beesf that settled on 
it, like the pliant bow of the god of Love, cleft his heart. And the song 
of the cuckoo, though sweet in itself, was hard to bear, and gave pain to 
it seemed to be harsh with the reproachful utterances of Mara.$ 
And the wind of th Malaya mountain, though in itself cool, yet being 
yellow” with the pollen of flowers, and so looking like the lire of Cupid, 
seemed to burn him, when it fell on his limbs. So ho slowl}* loft that 
region, being, so to speak, drummed out of it by those groves that wore 
all resonant with the burn of bees. 

And gradually, a* be journeyed on, with the deity for his guide, In a 
path that led towards the Ganges, he reached the bank of a lake in a neigh* 
touring wood. And there he beheld two young Brahman- of handsome 
appearance, sitting at the foot of a tree, engaged in unrestrained convert- 

* * There is of course an allusion to the Mtinusa liiko. 

f Here there is a pun; the word translated w boos” can also moan * arrows. r 
| The god of love, the Buddhist devil. 
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And when they saw him, they thought he was the god of Love, and 
they rose up, and bowing before him, s*id, “ All bail to thee, adorable 
god of the flowery bow ! Tell us why thou wanderest here alone without 
that fragrant artillery of thine, and where is that Rati thy constant com¬ 
panion ?” When the son of the king of Vatsa heard that, he said 
to those Brahmans, “ I am not the god Kama, I am a mere mortal, but 
I have indeed lost my Rati.”* When the prince had said this, he told 
his history, and said to those Brahmans, « Who are you, and of what kind 
is this talk that you two are carrying on here ?” Then one of those 
young Brahmans said to him respectfully, “King, how can wc tell our 
secret m the presence of a man of your worth ? Nevertheless, out of re¬ 
spect for your command, I will tell our history ; give ear !” 

There is in the territory of Kalinga a city of the name of S'obhavati, 

The frst Brahman's storj. which has never been entered by the 

. demon Kali, nor touched by evil- 

doers, nor seen by a foreign foe : such has it been made by the Creator. 
In it there was a wise and rich Brahman, of the name of Ya&isknra, who 
had offered many sacrifices, and he had an excellent wife named Mekbala. 
I was born to them as an only son, when they were already in middle life, 

ficial thread 1 * 1 C ° Ur ' SC r6ared " P by thm ’ and invested with the sacri- 

Then while as a boy. I was studying the Vedas, there arose a mighty 
Famine m that land, owing to drought. So my father and my mother 
went off with me to a city named Visiila, taking with them their wealth 
and their servants. In that city, in which fortune and learning dwelt 
together, having laid as.de their long fend, my father establish, d himself 
having had a h< .on him by a merchant, who was a friend of his. 

And I dwelt there in the house of my preceptor, engaged in the acquisition 
of learning, in the society of my fellow-students of equal age. 

And among them I had a friend, a promising young man of the mili¬ 
tary caste, Vijayasena by name, the son of a very rich Kslmtviya. And 
one day the unmarried sister of that friend of mine, whose name was 
Madiraiati, came with bun to my teacher’s house. So beautiful was she 
that I feel convinced that the Creator made the orb of the moon, that is 
like nectar to the eyes of men, out of the overflowing of the perfect loveliness 

f '? ‘ Ce '. ,! Weon ’ tbe S 0 ’ 1 ol Lov «>, ^l*en he beheld her form, which was 

to him a sixth weapon, bewildering 1 he world, valued but little his other 
five shafts. When I saw her, and heard from tLat friend her name and 
o, scent, I was at once overpowered by Love’s potent sway, and my mind 
VVa ait °S etbci ' filed u l )01i her. And she, for her part, looked askance at 


* The word “ raff* in Punakiit means 


joy. 
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fcnn wifcli modest loving eye, and the down standing erect on her cheekt 
told that love had begun to sprout'. And after she had remained there a 
long time on the pretext of play, she at last tore herself away and went 
home, sending to me from the reverted corner of her eye a look that was a 
messenger of love. 

Then I went home, grieved at having to part with her, and throwing 
myself fiat, I tossed up and down convulsively like a fish on dry land. I 
said to myself, “ Shall I ever again behold her face, which is the Creator’s 
storehouse of all the nectar of beauty ? Happy are her companions* 
whom she looks at with that laughing eye, and talks freely to with that 
mouth.” Engaged in such thoughts as these, I with difficulty got 
through that day and night, and on the second day I went to the house 
of my teacher. 

There my friend Yijayasena approached mo courteously, and in the 
course of a confidential conversation, said to me joyfully, “ My mother has 
heard from my sister Madiravati that you are so great a friend of mine, and 
being full of love for you, she wishes to behold you ; so, if you have any 
regard for me, come with me to our house ; let it be adorned tor us with the 
dust of your lotus-like foot.” This speech of his was a sudden refresh¬ 
ment to me, as an unexpected heavy shower of rain is to a traveller in the 
desert. So I consented, and went to his house, and there Iliad an interview 
with his mother, and was welcomed by her, and remained there gladdened 
by beholding my beloved. 

Then Yijayasena, having been summoned by his father, left me, 
and the foster-sister of Madiravati came to me, and said, bowing before me, 

“ Prince, the princess Madiravati trained up to maturity in our garden a 
jasmine creeper; and it has recently produced a splendid crop of flowers, 
which laugh aud gleam with joyous exultation at being united with the 
spring. To-day the princess herself has gathered its buds, in defiance of 
the bees that settled on the flowor 3 ; and she has threaded them, like 
pearls, into a necklace, and she sends this to you her old friend as a new 
present.” When that dexterous girl had c aid this, she gave me the gar¬ 
land, and with it leaves of the betel, together with camphor and tho uvo 
fruits. So I threw round my neck the garland, which my beloved had 
made with her own hand, and I enjoyed exceeding pleasure, surpassing the 
joy of many embraces. + Ami putting the betel into my mouth, I said to \ 
that dear companion of hers, “ What can I say more than this, my good 
girl ? [ have in my heart such intense love for your companion, that, if f 

* No. 18S2 has dhanya sa cha naro , No. 21GG dnanyah s<i cha /< ov, i. c., Happy k 
that man. 

t Two of the India Office MSS, read alviganadhikat*. 
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sacrifice my life for her, I should consider that it. had not been given 
vain ; for sho is the sovereign of my being.” When I had said this, 
I dismissed her, and I went to my teacher’s house with Vijayasena, who 
had that moment come in. 


<8L 


The next day Vijayasena came with Madiravati to our house, to the 
great delight* of my parents. So the love of myself and Madirivati, 
though carefully concealed, increased every day from being in one another’s 
society. 

And one day a servant of Madiravati’s said to me in secret, “ Listen, 
noble sir, aud lay upf in your heart what 1 am going to tell you. Ever 
since my darling Madiravati beheld you there in your teacher’s house, she 
has no appetite for her food, she does not adorn herself, she takes no 
pleasure in music, sho does not play with her parrots and other pets ; sho 
iinds that fanning with plantain leaves, and moist anointings with sandal¬ 
wood ointment, and the rays of the moon, though cool as snow, torture 
her with heat; and every day she grows perceptibly thinner, like the streak 
of the moon in the black fortnight, and tho only thing that seems to give 
her any relief is conversation about you; this is what my daughter told 
me, who knows all that she does, who attends her like a shadow, and never 
leaves her side. Moreover, I drew Madiravati herself into a confidential 
conversation, and questioned her, and she confessed to me that her affections 
were fixed on you. So now, auspicious sir, if you wish her life to be 
saved, take steps to have her wishes fulfilled.” This nectarous speech of 
hers delighted me, and I said, “ That altogether depends on you, I am 
completely at your disposal.” When she heard this, she returned delighted, 
and I, relying on her, conceived hopes, and went home with my mind at 
ease. 


Tho next day an influential young ICsbatriya came from Ujjayini and 
asked Madiravati’s father for her hand. And her father promised to give 

him his daughter; and I heard that news, terrible to my ears, from her 

attendants. I hen I was for a long time amazed, as if fallen from heaven, 
as if struck with a thunderbolt, as if possessed by a demon! But I recover¬ 
ed, and said to myself, “ What is the use of bewilderment now ? I will 
wait and see the end. It is the self-possessed man that gains his desire.” 

Buoyed up by such hopes I passed some days, and my beloved one’s 
companions came to me and supported me by telling me what she said ; 
but at last Madiravati was informed that the auspicious moment had been 
fixed, and toe day ol her marriage arrived celebrated with great rejoicings. 
So she was shut up in her father’s house, and provented from roaming 


• I read tat,muilah for sampadah. I find it in 51SS. N T oa. 1SS2 and 2100. 
t MSS. Nqs. 1882 and 2166 ^ivo cha tat for tatha. 
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about at will, and the processional entry of the bridegroom’s friends drew 
nigh, heralded by the sound of drums. 

When I saw that, I considered that my miserable life bad lost all its 
zest, and came to the conclusion that death was to he preferred to separa¬ 
tion ; so I went outside the city, and climbed up a banyan- tree, and 
fastened a noose to it, and I let myself drop from the tree suspended by 
that noose, and let go at the same time my Chimerical hope of obtaining my 
beloved. And a moment afterwards I found myself, having recovered the 
consciousness which I had lost, lying in the lap of a young man who had 
cut the noose ; and perceiving that he had without doubt saved my life, 
I said to him, “ Noble sir, you have to-day shewn your compassionate 
nature ; hut I am tortured by separation from my beloved and I prefer 
death to life. The moon is like fire to me, food is poison, songs pierce my 
ear like needles, a garden is a prison, a wreath of flowers is a series of 
envenomed shafts, and anointing with sandal-wood ointment and other un¬ 
guents is a rain of burning coals. Tell me, friend, what pleasure can 
wretched bereaved ones, like myself, to whom everything in the world is 
turned upside down, find in life ?” 

When I had said this, that friend in misfortune asked me my history, 
and I told him the whole of my love affair with Madiravati. Then that 
good man said to me, kt Why, though wise, are you bewildered? What is 
the use of surrendering life, for the sake of which we acquire all other 
things?” propos of this, hear my story, which I now proceed to relate 
to you. 

There is in the bosom of the Himalayas a country named Nishada, 

which is the only refuge of virtue 
The second Hr dhman's story. , . , r L y i t 

banished from the earth by Kali, 

and the native land of truth, and the home of the Krila age. The inhabi¬ 
tants of that land are insatiable of learning, hut not of money-getting ; 
they are satisfied with their own wives, hut with benefiting others never. 
I am the son of a Brahman of that country who was rich in virtue and 
weal ill. I lelt my home, my friend, out of a curiosity which impelled me to 
see other countries, and wandering about, visiting teachers, I reached in 
course of time the city of S'unkhapurA nut far from hero, where there i* a 
great purifying lake of clear water, sacred to Sankhapahi king of the N i ; 
and called S'ankhahrada. 

While I was living there in the house of my spiritual preceptor, 
I went one holy bathing festival to visit the InVc S'ankhahrada. Its 
banks wore crowded, and its waters troubled on every side by people who had 
come from all countries, like the sea when the gods and Asurns churned it. 
1 beheld that great lake, which seemed to mako the women look more lovoiv, 
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garlands of flowers fell from their loosened braids, while it gently 
stroked their waists with its waves like hands, and made itself slightly 
yellow with the unguents which its embraces rubbed off from their bodies. 
I then went to the south of the lake, and beheld a clump of trees, which 
looked like the body of Cupid being consumed by the fire of S'iva’s eye : 
its tapinchas did duty for smoke, its kin&uTcas for red coals, and it was all 
aflame with twining masses of the full-blown scarlet as'olca. 

There I saw a certain maiden gathering flowers at the entrance of an 
arbour composed of the atimukta creeper; she seemed with her playful 
sidelong glances to be threatening the lotus in her ear ; she kept raising 
her twining arm and displaying half her bosom • and her beautiful loosened 
hair, hanging down her back, seemed like the darkness seeking shelter to 
escape from her moon-like face. And I said to myself “ Surely the Creator 
must have made this girl, after he had got his hand in by creating Itambha 
and her sister-nymphs, but one can see that slie is mortal by the winking of 
her eyes.” 

The moment I saw that gazelle-eyed maid, she pierced my heart, like 
a crescent-headed javelin of Mara, bewildering the three worlds. And the 
moment she saw me, she was overcome by Cupid, and her hands were 
rendered nerveless aad listless by love, and she desisted from her amusement 
of gathering flowers. She seemed, with the flashings of the ruby in the midst 
of her moving flexible chain,* to be displaying the flames of affection that 
had broken forth from her heart in which they could not be contained j 
and turning round, she looked at me again and again with an eye that 
seemed to be rendered more charming by the pupil coining down to rest in 
its corner. 

While we stood for a while looking at one another, there arose there a 
great noise of people flying in terror. And there camo that way an infuriat¬ 
ed elephant • driven mad by the smell of the wild elephants ; it had broken 
ito chain, and thrown its rider, and the elephant-hook was swinging to and 
fro at the end of its car. The moment I saw the animal, I rushed for¬ 
ward, and taking up in my arms my beloved, who was terrified, and whose 
attendants had run away, I carried her into the middle of the crowd. 
Then she began to recover her composure, and her attendants came up ; 
but iust at that moment the elephant, attracted by the noise of the people, 
charged in our direction. The crowd dispersed in terror at the monster’s 
approach, and she disappeared among them, having been carried off by her 
attendants in one direction, while I wont in another. 

At last the alarm caused by the elephant camo to an end, and then 
I searched in every direction for that slcnder-waistcd maid, but 1 could 
• More literally “ crceper-liko chain . 0 
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not find her, as I did not know her name, her fatnily, or her dwelling-place ; 
and so roaming about, with a void in my heart, like a Vidyadliara that 
has lost his magic power, I with difficulty tottered into my teacher’s house. 
There I remained like one in a faint or asleep, remembering the joy of 
embracing my beloved, and anxious lest her love might fail.* And in 
course of time reflection lulled me in her lap, as if affected with the compas¬ 
sion natural to noble women, and shewed me a glimpse of hope, and soul- 
paining ignorance hugged my heart, and an exceedingly severe headache took 
possession of my brain.f In the meanwhile the day slipped away and my 
self-command with it, and the lotus-thicket folded its cups and my face 
was contracted with them, and the couples of Brahmany ducks were dis¬ 
persed with my hopes, the sun having gone to rest. 

Then the moon, the chief friend of Love, that gladdens the eyes of 
the happy, rose up, adorning the face of the east ; its rays, though ambro¬ 
sial, seemed to me like fiery fingers, and though it lit up the quarters of the 
sky, it closed in me all hope of life. Then one of my fellow-students, seeing 
that in my misery I had flung my body into moonlight as into a fire, and 
was longing for death, said to me, “ Why are you in this evil case P You 
do not appear to have any disease ; but, if you have mental affliction 
caused by longing for wealth or by love, I will tell you the truth about 
those objects; listen to me. The wealth, which through over-covetous¬ 
ness men desire to gain by cheating their neighbours, or by robbing them, 
docs not remain. The poison-treesf of wealth, which are rooted in wick¬ 
edness and bring forth an abundant crop of wickedness, are soon broken 
by the weight of their own fruit. All that is gained by that wealth in 
this world, is the toil of acquiring it and other annoyances, and in the next 
world great suffering in hell, a suffering that shall continue as long as the 
moon and stars endure. As for love, that love which fails of attaining its 
object brings disappointment that puts an end to life, and unl awful love, 
though pleasing in the mouth, is simply the forerunner of the fire of hell § 


♦ I have followed Brookhaus’s text, which is supported by MS. No 3003. Tho 
other two read (atpremabhaya sot kampam. 

The words denot ing “ n flection ” “ headache” and rt ignorrun o” are feminine in 
Sanskrit andeoth things denoted tty th . i Touted to them. 

Ignorance means perhaps “the having no uowa of tlic beloved.” All tho India Uifico 
MSS. read rviddhayd for r 

t Hero tho reading of MS. No. 1SS2 is rdpamuld yata\pdpaphahil '.'.rcm ; rasuyatc 
Tatkshautii'iiva bhajyanto tighraindhatuivishadruqidh No 3003 reads pr^aatnu/d, r ... 
bh rtnaiva, and Ihnjyante. No. 2160 agrees with No. 1882 in tho main, but subMitutea 
tana for dhaia. 

I have follow'jd No. 1882, adopting tadbharenaiva from No. 3008. 

§ I read ya6 chadharmyo * gradutah . MS. No. 1882 read yat chddhainyo j No. 3003 
reads ya$ chddhanno and No. 2166 reads as I propoeo, 
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fc a man’s mind is sound owing to good actions in a former life, ana a 
hero, who possesses self-command and energy, obtains wealth, and the 
object of bis desires, not a spiritless coward like you. So, my good fellow, 
have recourse to self-command, and strive for the attainment of your 
ends.” 

When that friend said this to me I returned him a careless and ran¬ 
dom answer. However, 1 concealed my real thoughts, spent the night in 
a calm and composed manner, and in course of time came here, to see if by 
any chance she lived in this town. When I arrived here, I saw you with 
your neck in a noose, and after you were cut down, I hoard from you your 
sorrow, and I have now told you iny own. 

So I have made efforts to obtain that fair one whose name and dwel¬ 
ling-place I know not, and have thus exerted myself to gain what no 
heroism could procure ; but why do you, when Madiravati is within your 
grasp, play the faint-heart, instead of manfully striving to win her? Have 
you not heard the legend of old days with regard to Rukmini? Was she 
not carried off by Vishnu after she had been given to the king of Chedi ? 

While that friend of mine was thus concluding bis tale, Madiravati 
came there with her followers, preceded by the usual auspicious band of 
music, in order to worship the god of Love in this temple of the Mothers. 
And I said to my friend, u I knew all along that maidens on the day of 
their marriage come here to worship the god of Love, this is why I tried 
to hang myself on the hanyan-tvoa in front of this temple, in order that 
when Madiravati cane here, she might see that I had died for her sake.” 
When that resolute Brahman friend heard that, ho said, “ Then lot u? 
quickly slip into this temple r.nd remain hidden behind the images of the 
Mothers, and sec whether any expedient will then present its If to us or 
not.” When my friend made this proposal, I consented, and wont with 
him into that temple, and remained there concealed. 


And Madiravati came there slowly, escorted by the auspicious wedding 
music, and entered that temple. And she left at the door all her female 
friends and male attendants, saying to them, “ I wish in private to crave 
from the awful god of Love a certain boon* that is in my mind, so remain 
all of you outside the building.” Then she came in and addressed the follow- 
ing prayer to Kamadeva alter she had worshipped him, O god, since thou 
art named ‘ the mind-born,* how was it that thou didst not discern the be¬ 
loved that was in my mind? Why hast thou disappointed and slain uie ? 
If thou hast not been able to grant me my boon in Ibis birth, at any rate 
have mercy upon mo in my next birth, O husband of Rati. Shew mo so 
much favour as to ensure that handsome young Brahman’s being my hus¬ 
band in my noxt birth.” 

* Tliu word may moan “ bridegroom. 9 
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When the girl had said this in our hearing and before our eyes, she 
made a noose by fastening her upper garment to a peg, and put it round 
her neck. And my friend said to me, “ Go and shew yourself to her, and 
take the noose from her nock ; so 1 immediately went towards her. And 
I said to her with a voice faltering from excess of joy, “ Do not act rashly, 
my beloved ; see, here is your slave in front of you, bought by you with the 
risk of your life, in whom affection has been produced by your utterance 
in the moment of your griefand with these words I removed the noose 
from the neck of that fair one. 

She immediately looked at me, and remained for a moment divided 
between joy and terror, and then my friend said quickly to me, “ As this 
is a dimly lighted hour owing to the waning of the day, 1 will go out 
dressed in Madiravati’s garments with her attendants. And do you go 
out by the second door, taking with you this bride wrapped up in our 
upper garments. And make for whatever foreign country you please, 
during the night, when you will bo able to avoid detection. And do not 
be anxious about me. Fate will bestow on me prosperity.” When my 
friend had said this, he put on Madiravati’s dress, and went out, and left 
that temple in the darkness, surrounded by her attendants. 

And I slipped out by another door with Madiravati, who wore a neck¬ 
lace of priceless jewels, and went three yojanas in the night. In the morn¬ 
ing I took food, and slowly travelling on, I reached in the course of some 
days, with my beloved, a city named Achalapura. Tbero a certain Brah¬ 
man shewed himself my friend, and gave me a bouse, and there I quickly 
married Madiruvuti. 

So I have been living there in happiness, having obtained my desire, 
and my only anxiety has been as to what could have become of my friend. 
And in course of time I came here to bathe in the Ganges, on this day 
which is the festival of the summer solstice, and lo ! I found here this man 
who without cause shewed himself my friend. And full of embarrass- 
ment I foldod him in along embrace, and at last made him sit down aucl 
asked him to tell me his adventures, o)id at t hat moment your Highness 
cam-* up. Know, son of the king of Vatt a, that this other Brahman at 
my side is my true friend in calamity, to whom I owe my life and my 
wife. 

When one Brahman litul told his story in these words, Naravaliana- 
clatta said to the other Brahman, “ I am much pleased ; now tell mo, how 
did you escape from so great a danger ? For men like yourself, who dis 
regard their lives for the sake of their friends, are hard to find.” When 
the second Brahman heard this speech of the son of Iho king of Vatsa, lm 
also began (o tell his adventures. 
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When I went out that night from the temple in Madiravati’s dress, 

her attendants surrounded me under 
J£! 6m * uaa adventurn ° fthe UCOnd Brdh - the impression that I was their mis- 

tress. And being bewildered with 
dancing, singing and intoxication, they put me in a palanquin* and took 
me to the house of Somadatta, which was in festal array. In one part 
it was full of splendid raiment, in another of piled up ornaments ; here you 
might see cooked food provided, there an altar-platform made ready ; one 
corner was full of singing female slaves, another of professional mimes ; 
and a third was occupied by Brahmans waiting for the auspicious moment. 

Into one room of this house I was ushered in the darkness, veiled, by 
the servants, who were beside themselves with drink and took me for the 
bride. And when I sat down there, the females surrounded me, full of joy 
at the wedding festival, busied with a thousand affairs. 

Immediately the sound of bracelets and anklets was heard near the 
door, and a maiden entered the room surrounded by her attendants. Liko 
a female snake, her head was adorned with flashing jewels, and she had a 
white skin-like boddice ; like a wave of the sea, she was full of beauty,f 
and covered with strings of pearls. She had a garland of beautiful flowers, 
arms shapely as the stalk of the creoper, and bright bud-like fingers j and 
so she looked like the goddess of the garden moving among men. And 
she came and sat down by my side, thinking I was her beloved confidante. 
When I looked at her, I perceived that that thief of my heart had come to 
me, the maiden that I saw at the S'anklia lake whither she had come to 
bathe ; whom I saved from the elephant, and who, almost as soon as seen, 
disappeared from my sight among the crowd. I was overpowered with 
ext m of joy, and I aid to myself, “ Can this be mere chance, or is it a 
dream, or sober waking reality ?” 

Immediately those attendants of Madiravati said to the visitor, “ Why 
do you seem so disturbed in mind, noble lady ?” When she heard that, 
she said, concealing her real feelings,J “ What! are you not aware what a 
dear friend of mine Madiravati is. And she, as soon as she is married, will 
go ofE to her father-in-law’s house, and I shall not be able to live without 
her , this is why I am afflicted. So leave the room quickly, in order that I 
may have the pleasure of a little confidential chat with Madiravati.” 

With these words she pub thorn all out, and fastened the door herself, 
and then sat down, and under the impression that I was her confidante, 

* 1 adopt Dr Korn’s conjecture rfropi/a sibikdm. It is found in two out of three 
India Oflioe M&S. for tho loan of which 1 am indebted to Dr. Rost. 

f Tho word which meanB “ boddic. means also “tho hkinof a suukc and the 
word translated “ beauty” moans uIho “ Baltic .s.” 

I Bteauio she really wanted to talk to Madiravati about h«>r own lo.o affair. 
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1 :gan to speak to me as follows ; “ Madiravati, no affliction can be greater 
than this affliction of yours, in that you are in love with one man, and 
t > ou are given by your father in marriage to another ; still you may possibly 
have a meeting or be united with your beloved, whom you know by having 
been in his society. Bub for me a hopeless affliction has arisen, and I will 
tell you what it is; for you are the only repository of my secrets, as I am 
of yours. 

“ I ^ g° ne to bathe on a festival in the lake named the lake of 
Sank ha,* in order to divert my mind which was oppressed with approaching 
separation from you. While thus engaged, I saw in the garden near that 
lake a beautiful blooming young Brahman, whose budding beard seemed like 
a swarm of bees come to feed on the lotus of his face ; he himself looked like 
the moon come down from heaven in the day, like the golden binding-post 
of the elephant of beauty. I said to myself, ‘ Those hermits’ daughters 
who have not seen this youth, have only endured to no purpose hardship in 
the woods; what fruit have they of their asceticism ?’ And even as 
I thought this in my heart, the god of Love pierced it so completely with 
his shafts, that shame and fear at once left it together. 

<k Then, while I looked with sidelong looks at him, whose eyes were 
fixed on me, there suddenly came that way a furious elephant that had 
escaped from its binding-post. That scared away my attendants and terri¬ 
fied myself; and the young man, perceiving this, ran, and taking me up in 
his arms, carried me a long way into the midst of the crowd. While in his 
arms, I assure you, ray friend, I was rendered dead to all beside by the joy 
of his ambrosial touch, and I knew not the elephant, nor fear, nor who I was, 
nor whore I was. In the meanwhile my attendants.came up, and thereupon 
the elephant rushed down on us like Separation incarnate in bodily form, and 
my servants, alarmed at it, took me up and carried me home ; and in the 
melee my beloved disappeared, whither I know not. Ever since that time 

nothing but think on him, who saved my life, but whose nam > and 
dwelling I know not, who was snatched from me as one might snatch 
away from my grasp a treasure that f had found ; and I. weep all night 
with the female chakraV'ikas , longing for sleep, that takes aw iv all grief, 
in order that I may behold him in a dream. 

“ In this hopeless affliction my only consolation, my friend, is the 
sight of yourself, and that is now being far removed from me. Accordingly 
Madiravati, the hour of my death draws nigh, and that is why I am now 
enjoying the pleasure of beholding your face.” 

When she had uttered this speech, which was like a shower of ne<tar 
in my ears, staining all the while the moon of her face with tear-drops 

* I omit oka after vinadayitum as it is not found in tho tkroo India Offico MSS 
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mixed with the black pigment of her eyes, she lifted up the veil from my 
face, and beheld and recognized me, and then she was filled with joy, won¬ 
der, and fear. Then I said, “ Fair one, what is your cause of alarm ? 
Here I am at your service. For Fate, when propitious, brings about un¬ 
expected results. I too have endured for your'sake intolerable sorrow; the 
fact is, Fate produces a strange variety of effects in this phenomenal uni¬ 
verse. Hereafter I will tell you my story at full length ; this is not the 
time for conversation ; now devise, if you can, my beloved, some artifice 
for escaping from this place.” When I said this to the girl, she made 
the following proposal, which was just what the occasion demanded ; “ Let 
us slip out quietly from this house by the back-door ; the garden belong¬ 
ing to the house of my father, a noble Kshatriya, is just outside : lot us pass 
through it and go where chance may take us.” When she had said this, 
sh ? hid her ornaments, and I left the house with her by the way which she 
recommended. 

So in that night I went a long distance with her, for we feared detec¬ 
tion, and in the morning we reached together a great forest. And as we 
, were going along through that savage wilderness, with no comfort but our 
mutual conversation, noon gradually came on. The sun, like a wicked king, 
afllieted with his rays the earth^that furnished no asylum for travellers, and 
no shelter. # By that time my beloved was exhausted with fatigue and 
tortured with thirst, so I slowly carried her into the shade of a tree, which 
it cost me a great effort to reach. 

There I tried to restore her by fanning her with my garment, and while 
I was thus engaged, a buffalo that had escaped with a wound, came towards 
nr. And there followed in eager pursuit of it a man on horseback armed 
with a bow, whose very appearance proclaimed him to ho a noble-minded 
hero. He slew that great buffalo with a second wound from a crescent- 
headed arrow ; striking him down as Indra strikes down a mountain with 
the dint of a tbundei-bolt. When he saw us, he advanced towards us, and 
said kindly to me, “ Who are you, my good sir ; and who is this lady ; and 
why have you come here ?” 

Then I shewed my Brdhmanical thread, and gave him an answer which 
was half truth and half falsehood ; “ I am a Brahman, this is my wife ; 
business led us to a foreign land, and on the way our caravan was destroy¬ 
ed by bandits, and we, separating from i.Jost our way, and so came to 
enter this forest ; here wc have met you, and all our fears are at an end.” 
\V hen I said this, he was moved by compassion for my Brdhmanical char¬ 
acter, and said 14 I am a chief of tlio foresters, come here to hunt; and 

The whole pasting', is an elaborate pun resting upon tho fiet that the same word 
uic. ..*> “tribute and “ ray ” in /Sanskrit. A*k »/, U soiu-jUiuo?) me mv* a protector. 
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you way-worn travellers have arrived here as my guests ; so now come to 
my house, which is at no great distance, to rest.” 

When he had said this, he made my wearied darling get up on his 
horse, and himself walked, and so lie led us to his dwelling. There he pro¬ 
vided us with food and other requisites, as if he had been a relation. # 
Even in bad districts some few noble-hearted men spring up here and 
there. Then he gave me attendants, who enabled me to get out of that 
wood, and I reached a royal grant to Brahmans, where I married that lady.- 
Then I wandered about from country to country, and meeting with a 
caravan, I have to-day come here with her to bathe in the water of the 
Ganges. And here I have found this man whom I selected for myself as 
a friend ; and 1 have seen your Highness ; this, prince, is my story. 

When he had said this, he ceased, and the prince of Vatsa loudly 
praised that Brahman, who had obtained the prize he desired, the iitting 
reward of his genuine gpodness ; and in the meanwhile the prince’s minis¬ 
ters, Gomukha and thq others, who had long been roaming about looking 
for him, camo up and found him. And they fell at the feet of Narava- 
hanadatta, and tears of joy poured down their faces ; while he welcomed 
them all with due and fitting respect. Then the prince, accompanied by 
Lalitalochana, returned with those ministers to his city, taking with him 
those two young Brahmans, whom he valued on account of the tact and 
skill they had displayed in attaining worthy objects. 


. * I read bandhavavat so. The late Professor Horace Hayman Wilson observes 
of this story. "The incidents arc curious and diverting, but they aro cl irk- 

ublo from being tho sarno as tlio contrivances by which Mudkava and Makaranda 
obtain their mistresses in tho drama entitled M&latf and Madhava or tho Stolen Mar- 
nag©.” 
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BOOK XIV. 


CHAPTER CV. 


May S'iva, the granter of boons, who, when pleased, bestowed on 
Uma half bis own body, grant you your desire ! 

May the vermilion-stained trunk which GaneSa at night throws up in 
the dance, and so seems to furnish the moon-umbrella with a coral handle, 
protect you ! 

Then Naravabanadatta, son of the king of Yatsa, possessing as his , 
wives those various ladies, the most beautiful in the three worlds, and 
■’Madanamanchuka as his head-queen, dwelt with Gomukha and his other 
ministers in Kausambi, having his every want supplied by bis father’s 
magnificent resources. His days passed pleasantly in dancing, singing, 
and conversation, and were enlivened by the exquisite enjoyment ot the 
society of the ladies whom ho loved. 

Then it happened one day that be could not find bis principal charter 
Madanamanchuka anywhere in the female apartments, nor could lier 
attendants find her either.* When ho could not see his beloved,‘he became 
pale from grief, as the moon loses its beauty in the morning, by being 
separated from the night. And lie was distracted by an innumerable host 
of doubts, saying to himself, “ I wonder whether my beloved has hidden 
herself somewhere to ascertain my sentiments towards her; or is she 
indignant with me for sonic trifling mult or other ; or is she concealed by 
magic, or lms she been carried off by some one ?*’ When he had searched 
for lier, and could not find her anywhere, ho was consume 1 by violent grief 
for his separation from her, which raged in his bosom like a forest confla¬ 
gration. Ilis father, the king of Yatsa, who came to visit him, as somi as 
he knew the state of affairs, and his mothers, ministers, and servants were all 
beside themselves. The pearl necklace, sandal-wood ointment, tho rays of 

the moon, lotus-fibres and lotus-leaves did not alleviat his torture, ut 

* I adopt tho reading of MSS. Nos, 18S2 and 2100, paHjamh. This acorns to 
mako Letter soubc. 
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father increased it. As for Kalingasena, when she was suddenly deprived 
of that daughter, she was confounded like a Vidyadhari, who has lost her 
magic power. 

Then an aged female guardian of the women’s apartments said in the 
presence of Naravakanadaita, so that all thei^ heard, “ Long ago, that 
young Vidyadkara, named Manasavega, having beheld Madanamanchuka, 
when she was a maiden, on the top of the palace, suddenly descended from 
heaven, and approaching Kalingasena, told her his name, and asked her to 
give him her daughter. When Kalingasena refused, he went as he came ; 
but why should he not have now come secretly and carried her off by his 
magic power ? It is of course true that heavenly beings do not carry off 
the wives of others ; on the other hand, who, that is blinded by passion, 
troubles himself about the right or wrong of an action ?” When Narava¬ 
hanadatta heard this, his heart was overwhelmed with anger, impatience, 
and the sorrow of bereavement, and became like a lotus in the waves. 

Then Rumanvat said, “ This palace is guarded all round, and it is im¬ 
possible to enter or go out from it, except through the air. Moreover, by 
the favour of S'iva no misfortune can befall her ; so we may be certain 
that she has hidden herself somewhere, because her affection has been 
wounded. Listen to a story which will make this clear.” 

Once on a time a hermit, named Angiras, asked Ash^avakra for the 

, . hand of his daughter Savitri. But 

Story of Sdnt> l and Angiras. ® 

Ashtavakra would not give him his 

daughter Savitri, though he was an excellent match, because she was ah* 
ready betrothed to some one else. Then Angiras married Asruta his bro¬ 
ther’s daughter, and lived a long time with her as his wife in great happi¬ 
ness ; but she was well aware that he had previously been in love 
Savitri. 

One day that hermit Angiras remained muttering for a long time in 
an inaudible voice. Then his wife Asruta asked him again and again 
lovingly, Tell me, my husband, why do you remain so long fixed in 
thought ?” He said, “ My dear, I am meditating on the Savitriand 
she, thinking that he meant Savitri, the hermit’s daughter, was vexed in 
soul. She said to herself, “He is miserable,” so she went off to the forest 
determined to abandon the body ; and after sho had prayed that good 
fortune might attend her husband, she fastened a rope round her neck. 
And at that moment Gayatri appeared with rosary of afo/^-beads and 
ascetic’s pitcher, and said to her, “ Daughter, do not- act rashly ! Your hus¬ 
band was not thinking of any woman ; he was meditating on me, the 
Lalv Savitri;” and with these words sho freed her neck from the noose ; 

ig time oousoled her,disappear- 


goddess, merciful to her votaries, having 

arching for her, found her m the wood, 


and th 

od. Then her husband Angiras 
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and brought her home. So you see that women in this world cannot 
endure the wounding of their affections. 

“ S° you may be certain that this wife of the prince is angry on 
account of some trifling injury, and is hidden somewhere in this place ; 
for she is under the protection of Sfiva ; and we must again search for 
her.” 

When Rumanvat said this, the sovereign of Vatsa said, “ It must be 
so . for no misfortune can befall her, inasmuch as a heavenly voice said 
“This Madanamanehuka is an incarnation of Rati, appointed by the god 
to be the wife of Naravahanadatta; who is an emanation of the god of Love, 
and he shall rule the Vidyddharas with her as his consort for a kalpa of the 
gods,’ and this utterance cannot be falsified by the event. So let her be 
carefully looked for.'* When the king himself said thu, Naravahanadatta 
went out, though he was in such a miserable state. 

I3ut, however much he searched for her, lie could not find her, so he 
wandered about in various parts of the grounds, like one distracted; when 
lie went to her dwelling, the rooms with closed doors seemed as if they had 
shut their eyes in despair at beholding his grief; and when he went about 
in tho groves asking for her, the trees, agitating their shoots like hands, 
seemed to say, “ We hare not seen your beloved.” When he searched in 
the gardens, the sdraao-birds, flying up to the sky, seemed to tell him that 
she had not gone that way. And his ministers Marublidti, Harisikha, 
Oomukha, and Vasantaka wandered about in every direction to find her. 

In the meanwhile an unmarried Vidyddhari, of the name of Vegavati, 
haviug beheld Madanainanchuka in her splendid and glorious beauty, deli¬ 
berately took her shape, and came and stood alone in the garden under an 
aSo/ca-troe, Marubhuti saw her, as he was roaming about in search of the 
queen, and she seemed at once to extract the dart from his pierced heart. 
And in his joy be went to Naravahanadatta, and said to him, “ Cheer up, 

I have seen your beloved in the garden.” When he said this, Naravahana¬ 
datta was delighted, and immediately went with him to that garden. 

Then, exhausted with long bereavement, lie beheld that semblance of 
Madttuamanchukti, with feelings like diosc with which a thirsty traveller 
beholds a stream of water. And the moment he beheld her, the much 
afflicted prince longed to embrace her, but she, being cunning and wishinsr 
to he married by him, said to him, “ Do not touch me now, first hear what 
I have to say. Before I married you, I prayed to th • Yakshas to enable 
me to obtain you, and said, ‘On my wedding-day I will make offerings to 
you with my own band.’ But, my beloved, when my wedding-dav came, 

1 forgot all about them. That enraged the Yukshas, and so they carried 
me olf from this place. And they have just brought me here, and Jet nm 
go, saying, * Go and perform over again that ceremony of marriage, auJ 
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ualte oblations to us, and then repair to your husband ; otherwise you will 
not prosper.’ So marry me quickly, in order that I may offer the Yakshas 


the worship they demand ; and then fulfil all your desire.’ 1 

When Naravuhanadatta heard that, he summoned the priest S'dntisoma 
and at once made the necessary preparations, and immediately married the 
supposed. Madanamanchuka, who was no other than the Vidyadhari Vega- 
vati, having been for a short time quite cast down by his separation from the 
rea! one. Then a great feast took place there, full of the clang of cymbals, 
~ J itin 0 the king of \ atsa, gladdening the queens, and causing joy to 
Kalingasena. And the supposed Madanamanchuka, who was really, the 
Vidyadhari Vegavati, made with her own hand an offering of wine, flesh, 
and other dainties to the Yakshas. Then Naravahanadatta, remaining 
With her in her chamber, drank wine with her in his exultation, though he was 
sufficiently intoxicated witli her voice. Aud then he retired to rest with her, 
who had thus changed her shape, as the sun with the shadow. And she 
said to him in secret, “ My beloved, now that we have retired to rest, you 
must take care not to unveil my face suddenly and look at mo while 
asleep*.” When the prince heard this, he was filled with curiosity, to 
think what this might be, and the next day he uncovered her face while 
she was asleep, and looked at it, and lo ! it was not Madanamanchukii, but 
some one else, who, when asleep, had lost the power of disguising her ap¬ 
pearance by magic.f Then she woke up, while ho was sitting by her 
awake And he said to her, “Tell me, who are you?” And the die- 
civa than seeing him sitting up awake, and being conscious that sflfc 

was m her own shape and that her secret was discovered, began to tell her 
‘.ale caying, “ Listen, my beloved, I will now tell you the whole story.” 

“ ihero is in the city of the Vidyadbaras a mountain of the name of 
A'shddhapura. There dwells a chief of the Vidyddharas, named Mauasave- 
ga, a prince puffed up with the might of his arm, the son of king Vegavat. 
I am hi" younger sister, and my name is Vegavati. And that brother of 
mine hated mo so much that lie was not willing to bestow on me the 
sciences. Ihen I obtained them, though with difficulty, from my father 
wh, had retired to a wood of ascetics, and, thanks to his favour, I possess 
them ol greater power than any other of our race. I myself saw the 
wretched Madanamanchuka. in the palace of mount A'shadha, in a -arden. 
surrounded by sentinels, l mean your beloved, whom my brother has ear! 
tied off by magic, as Hdvaija carried off the afflicted Sitii, the wife of 
llamabhudra. And as the virtupus lady repels his caresses, he cannot 


sub'.aie hor to his will, for a curse has been laid upon him, that 
about his death, if he uses violence to any woman. 

♦ i hid hears a slight rosomllanco to the story ot Pdychc. 
t Cp. Vol. I, p. 301. 
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** So that wicked brother of mine made use of me, to try and talk her 
over ; and I went to that lady, who could do nothing but talk of you. And 
in my conversation with her, that virtuous lady mentioned vour name, 4 
v. liieh was like a command from the god of Love, and thus my mind then 
became fixed upon you alone. And then I remembered an announcement 
which Parvati made to mo in a dream, much to the following effect, 4 You 
shall be married to that man the mere hearing of whose name overpowers 
you with love.’ When I had called this to mind, I cheered up Madana- 
manclnika, and came here in her form, and married myself to you by an 
artifice. So come, my beloved, I am filled with such compassion for 
your wife Madanamanchuka that I will take you where she is ; for I am 
the devoted servant of my rival, even as I am of you, because you love her. 
For lam so completely enslaved by love for you, that I am rendered quite 
unselfish by it” 

When \ egavati bad said this, she took Naravdhanadatta, and by the 
might of her science flew up with him into the sky during the night. 
And next morning, while she was slowly travelling through the heaven, 
the attendants of the husband and wife were bewildered by their disappear¬ 
ance. And when the king of Vafcsa camo to hear of it, ho was immediately, 
as it were, struck by a thunderbolt, and so were Yasavadatta, Padimivati 
arul the rest. And the citizens, and the king’s ministers Yaugandharayana 
and the others, together with their sons Marubhuti and the rest, were alto¬ 
gether distracted. 

Then tho hermit Narada, surrounded with a circle of light, descended 
there from heaven, like a second sun. The king of Yatsa offered him 
tae arghya, and the hermit said to him, <{ Your son has been carried off by 
ft \ idjadhari to her country, but he will soon return; and I have been 
sent by iSlva to cheer you up.” And after this prelude ho went on to tell 
the kin<* oi. V egavati s proceedings, exactly as they took place; then tho 
king recovered his spirits and the hermit disappeared. 

Xu the meanwhile Vegavati carried Naravahanadatta through tho air 
to tne mountain A'shadhapura. And Mdnasavega, hearing of it, hastenocl 
there to kill them both. Then Veguyafi engaged with her brother in a 
struggle which was remarkable for a great; display of magic power ; for a 
woman values her lover as hor life, an 1 much moro than her own relations. 
Then she assumed by the might of her magic a terrible form of Bhairava 
and at once striking M&nasavdga senseless, she place! him on the mountain 
of Agni.t And she took Naravahanadatta, whom at the beginning of tho 


* T read with MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 tvadn&mnyudirit': : No. 30 i>'^ rends UaCm* 
sijud trite. This seems to point to the sumo reading, which agrees with si. 71, ... 
It is also found in a MS. lent mo by the Principal of tho Sanskrit College, 
t Tho god of firo. 
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caffest she had deposited in the care of one of her sciences,* and placed 
him in a dry well in the city of the Gandharvas, to keep him. And when 
he was there, she said to him, “ Remain here a little while, my husband ; 
good fortune will befall you here ; and do not despond in your heart, O man 
appointed to a happy lob, for the sovereignty over all the Vidyadharas is to 
he yours. Bub I must leave this for the present, to appease my sciences, 
impaired by my resistance to iny elder brother; however, I will return to 
you soon.” When the Vidhyadhari Vegavati had said this, she departed 
somewhere or other. 


CHAPTER CVI. 


Then a certain Gandharva, of the name of Vinadatta, saw Naraviihana- 
datta in that well. Truly if there were riot great souls in this world, born 
for the benefit of others, relieving distress as wayside trees heat, the world 
would be a withered forest. Thus the good Gandharva, as soon as ho saw 
Naravahanadatta, asked him his name and lineage, and supporting him with 
his hand, drew him out of that well, and said to him,f “ If you are a man and 
not a god, how did you reach this city of the Gandharvas inaccessible to 
man ? Tell me !” Then Naravahanadatta answered him, “ A Vidyadhari 
brought me here, and threw me into the well by her power.” Then tho 
good Gandharva Vinadatta, seeing that he had the veritable signs of an 
emperor, took him to his own dwelling, and waited upon him with all tho 
luxuries at his command. And the next day, Naravahanadatta, perceiving 
that the inhabitants of the city carried lyres in their hands, said to his 
host, “ Why have all these people, oven down to the children, got lyres 
in their hands ?”J 

Then Vinadatta gave him this answer, “ SAgaradatfca the king of tho 
Gandharvas, who lives here, lias a daughter named Gandharvadatta, who 
eclipses the nymphs of heaven ; it seems as if the Creator had blended nectar, 
tho moon, and sandalwood, and other choice things, in order to compose her 

* Two of the India Office MSS. road haste. So ah<o tho Sanskrit College MS, 

t I follow Dr. Kern in deleting the inverted commas, and tho comma after 
dyishfra. 

X Bombard Schmidt in a note on page 12 of his Griochisohc Mutchrti informs ua 
that he considers the connexion between the Yi-lyudlmras and the Blueaciane of Homer 
tc» l"j dearly proved. H r- wob ■< vo two points wheroin th • 0.\*idh .vv- rosom do them ; 
()) the love of music, (2) the right of ordin » > dtizonu to aspire to the hand of tho 
princess. 
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body, as a specimen of his shill in making all that is fair, bhe is alwajs 
singing to the lyre the hymn of Vishnu, which the god himself bestowed 
on her, and so sho has attained supreme skill in music. v And the princess 
has firmly resolved that whoever is so well skilled in music, that he can play 
on the lyre, and sing perfectly in three scales a song in praise of Vishnu, shall 
be her husband. The consequence is, that all here are trying to learn to 
pla} r the tyre, but they have not acquired the amount of skill demanded by 
the princess.” 

Prince Naravahanadatta was delighted at hearing this speech from 
the mouth of Vinadatta and he said to him, “ All the accomplishments 
have chosen me for a husband, and I know all the music, that there is in 
the three worlds.” When he said this, his friend Vinadatta conducted 
him into the presence of king SAgaradatta, and said there, 4< Here is Nara- 
vahanadatta, the son of the king of Vatsa, who has fallen into your city from 
the hand of a VidyAdhaii. He is an adept in music, and he knows the song 
in praise of Vishnu, in which the princess Gandharvadattd takes so much 
pleasure.” When the king heard this, he said, “ It is true ; I heard so 
much before from the Gandharvas; so I must to-day receive him with 
respect here. And he is an emanation of a divinity ; he is not out of 
place in the abode of gods; otherwise, if ho were a man, how could he 
have come here by associating with a Vidyadhari ? So summon Gandhar- 
vadatta quickly and lob us test him.” Wbon the king said this, the cham¬ 
berlains went to fetch her. 

And the fair one came there, all glorious with flower-ornaments, agita¬ 
ting with her beauty, as if with a wind, the creepers of spring. She sat down 
at her father’s side, and the servants told her what had taken place, and 
jmme at his command, she sang a song to the lyre. \\ hen she was 
joining the notes to the quarter-tones, like Sarasvati the wile of 13 ratlin a, 
Naravahanadatta was astonished at her singing and her beauty. Then he 
said to her, “Princess, your lyre does not *eem to me to sound well, I 
think there mu. t bo a hair on the string.” Thereupon the lyro was 
examined, and they found the hair where lie said, and that astonished even 
the Gandharvas. Then the king took the lyre from his daughter’* hand, 
and gave it to him, raying, “ Prince, take this, and pour imet.ir into our 


# I read satalavt sd chci gdyantf t’A’ r/drn S'r.nid sya’-ohi svagf-a r m 

kashld# gdndharvc paramdm guhi In this nil the throe India Office MSS. *uh- 
stnuLially agree. No. 1882 writes gd./anti with lmth short and long » and an 
Nv>. 2166 has kdshtham with short < nmi all three have a short a in ( * •' . r* I< is 

canons to see bow nearly this agrees with Pr. Kero’s conjecture. I find that tin MS. 
h-nt me by the Principal of the Sar skirt College agrees ' ith the reading I proper-, ex¬ 
cept that it gives ganrfhawa. 
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Then he played on it, and sang- the hymn of Vishnu with such skill 
that the Gaudharvas there became motionless as painted pictures. 

Then Gandharvadatta herself threw on him a look tender with affec¬ 
tion, as it were a garland of full-blown blue lotuses,* and therewith chose 
him as her husband. When the king saw it, and called to mind his pro¬ 
mise of that import, he at once gave him his daughter Gandharvadatta in 
marriage. As for the wedding that thereupon took place, gladdened by the 
drums of the gods and other festal signs, to what could we compare it, as 
it served as the standard by which to estimate all similar rejoicings ? Then 
INaravahanadatta lived there with his new bride Gandharvadatta in heavenly 
bliss. 

And one day be went out to behold the beauty of the city, and after 
he had seen all kinds of places, he entered the park attached to it. There 
he saw a heavenly female descending from the sky with her daughter, like 
the lightning with the rain in a cloudless atmosphere. And she was say¬ 
ing to her daughter, as she descended, recognising him by her knowledge, 
“This, my daughter, is your future husband, the son of the king of Vatsa.” 
When he saw her alight and come towards him, he said to her, “ Who are 
you, and why have you come?” And the heavenly female said to him, 
thus introducing the object of her desire: 

“ Prince, I am Dhauavati, the wife of a chief of the Vidyadharas, 
named Sinba, and this is my unmarried daughter, the sister of Chanda- 
sinha, and her name is Ajinavati. You were announced as her future 
husband by a voice that came from Leaven. Then, learning by my 
magic science, that you, the future emperor of the Vidyadharas, had 
been deposited here by Vegavati, I came to tell you my desire. You ought 
lot to remain in such a place as this which is accessible to the Vidya- 
dharas, for they might slay you out of enmity, as you are alone, and have 
not obtained your position of emperor. So come, let us now take you 
to a land which is inaccessible to them. Does not the moon delay to shine, 
when the circle of the sun is eclipsed ? And when the auspicious day 
arrives you shall marry this daughter of mine.” When she had said this, 
she took him and (lew up into the air with him, and her daughter accom¬ 
panied them. And she took him to the city of S'ravasti, and deposited him 
in a garden, and then she disappeared with her daughter Ajinavati. 

There king Prasenajit, who had returned from a distant hunting 
expedition, saw that prince of noble form and feature. The king approach¬ 
ed him full of curiosity, and asked him his name and lineage, and then, 
being mucb#delighfced, courteously conducted him to his palace. It was 

♦ In the Swayamvara the election used to bo made by throwing a garland on th; 
nock of the favoured suitor. 




full of troops of elephants, adorned with lines of horses, and looked like a 
pavilion for the Fortune of empire to rest in, when wearied with her wander¬ 
ings. Wherever a man born to prosperity may be, felicities eagerly approach 
him, as women do their beloved one. This accounts for the fact that the 
king, being an admirer of excellence,gave Naravahanadatta his own daughter, 
named Bhagirathayasas. And the prince lived happily there with her in 
great luxury, as if with Good Fortune created by the Disposer in flesh and 
blood for his delectation. 

One evening, when the lover of the night had arisen, raining joy into 
the eyes of men, looking like the full-orbed face* of the nymph of the 
eastern quarter, or rather the countenance of Bhagirathayasas charming as 
nectar, reflected in the pure mirror of the cloudless heaven, he drank wine 
with that fair one at her request on the top of a palace silvered over with 
the elixir of moonlight. He quaffed the liquor which was adorned with 
the reflection of his beloved’s face, and so gave pleasure to his eyes as well 
as to his palate. And then he considered the moon as far inferior iu 
beauty to his charmer’s face, for it wanted the intoxicatingt play of the 
eyes and eyebrows. And after his drinking-bout was over ho went inside 
the house, and retired to his couch with Bhagirathayasas. 

Then Naravahanadatta awoke from sleep, while his beloved was still 
sleeping, and suddenly calling to mind his home, exclaimed, “Through lovo 
for Bhagirathayasas I have, so to speak, forgotten my other wives; how 
can that have happened ? But in this too Fate is all-powerful. Far away 
too are my ministers. Of them Marubhuti takes pleasure in nought but 
feats of prowess, and Harisikha is exclusively devoted to policy ; of those 
two I do not now feel the need, but it grieves me that the dexterous 
Goinukha, who has been my friend in all emergencies, is far away from 
me.’* While he was thus lamenting, he suddenly heard the words u Ah ! 
bow sad !” uttered in a low soft tone, like that of a woman, and they at 
once banished sleep. When he heard them, he got up, and lighted a can¬ 
dle, and looked about, and he saw in the window a lovely female face. It 
seemed as if the Disposer had determined out of playfulness to show him a 
secondbttt spotless moon not in the sky, us he h.ul that night seen tbo sput- 
beflecked moon of heaven. And not being able to discern the rorfc of h«>r 
body, but eager to behold it, his eyes being attract, d by her beauty, ho 

# MSS. Nos. 1882 ana 21G6 road mulch amanUiac i. a., face-ornament. 

f Perhaps tho word also conveys tho meaning. “ intoxicated ” MbS. Nos. ISS2 

and 3166, give mmaddtdmranetra , the other by mistake d'dma. This would mean tho 
« play of tho eyes a little red with intoxication and of the eyebrow, 1 ho word I 
have translated “palate” means tho ton guo considered as tho organ oi taste. Thh 
MS. kindly lent me by the Principal of tho Sanskrit College readd s«maddud»i>a,n>r<i- 
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ncdiately said to himself, “Long ago, when the Daitya A'tapin was inv 
peding the creation of Brahma, that god employed the artifice of sending 
him to Nandana, saying to him, * Go there and see a very curious sight } 
and when he got there, he saw only the foot of a woman, which was ofwon- 
deiful beauty ; and so lie died from an insane desire to see the rest of her 
body * In the same way it may be that the Disposer has produced this 
lady’s face only to bring about my destruction.” While he was making 
this momentary surmise, the lady displayed her shoot-like finger at the 
window, and beckoned to him to come towards her. 

Then ho deliberately went out of the chamber in which his beloved 
was sleeping, and with eager impatience approached that heavenly lady : 
and when he came near, she exclaimed, “ Madanamanchuka, they say that 
your husband is in love with another woman : alas! you are undone.” 
When Nara v dh an ad att a heard this, he called to mind his beloved, and the 
fire of separation flamed up in his bosom, and lie said to that fair one, 
“Who are you? Where did you see my beloved Manadamanchuka ? 
And why have you come to me ? Tell me!” Then the bold lady took 
the prince away to a distance in the night, and saying to him, “ Hear the 
whole story,” she thus began to speak. 

“ Tliere is in tbe city of Puskharavati a prince of the Yidyadharas 
named Pingalagdndhara, who has become yellow with continually 
the fire. Know that I am his unmarried daughter, named Prabhdvafei, for 
lie obtained me by the special favour of the god of fire, who was pleased with 
hi ; adoration. I went to the city of Asliadhapura to visitipy friend Vega- 
vaii, and i did not find her there, as she had gone somewhere to perform 
asceticism. But bearing from her mother Prithividevi that your beloved 
Madanamanchuka was there, I went to her. I beheld her emaciated with 
fasting, pale and squalid, with only one lock, weeping, talking only of your 
virtues, surrounded by tearful bands of Vidyadhara princesses, who were 
dividedb< . produced by seeing her, and joy produced by heaving 

of you. She told mo what you were like, and I comforted her by promia- 
mg to bring you, for my mind was overpowered by pity for her, and 
attracted by your excellences. And finding out by means of my magic skill 
that you were here at present, I came to you, to inserve her interests and 
own also. But when I found that you had forgotten your first love 
and were talking here of other persons, 1 bewailed the lot of that wife of 
yours, and exclaimed ‘ Ah ! how sad!’ ” 

When the prince had been tims addressed by ber, be became impatient 
and said, “ in ike rne where she is, and impose on me whatever command 




* The throe Inditi OfKeo MSS., which Dr. Host has kindly Unfc mo, redd iada- 
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you think fit.” When the Vidyadhari Prabbavati heard that, she flew up 
into the air with him, and proceeded to journey on through the moonlit 
night. And as she was going along, she saw a fire burning in a certain 
place, so she took Narav&hanadatta’s hand, and moved round it, keeping it 
on the right. In this way the bold lady managed by an artifice to go 
through the ceremony of marriage with Naravahanadatta, for ail the 
actions of heavenly beings have some important end in view.* Then she 
pointed out to her beloved from the sky the earth looking like a sacrificial 
platform, the rivers like snakes, the mountains like ant-hills, and many 
other wonders did she show him from time to time, until at last she had 
gradually accomplished a long distance. 

Then Naravahanadatta became thirsty with his long journey through 
the air, and begged for water ; so she descended to earth from her airy 
path. And she took him to the corner of a forest, and placed him near a 
lake, which seemed to be full of molten silver, as its water was white 
with the rays of the moon. So his craving for water was satisfied by the 
draught which ho drank in that beautiful forest, but there arose in him a 
fresh craving as he felt a desire to embrace that lovely lady.f Bub she, 
when pressed, would hardly consent ; for her thoughts reverted with pity 
to Madanamanchuka, whom she had tried to comfort ; in truth the noble- 


minded, when they have undertaken to forward the interests oi others, 
put out of sight their own. And she said to him “ Do not think ill, my 
husband, of my coldness ; I have an object in it; and now hear this story 
which will explain it.” 

Once on a time, there lived in the city of Pat iliputra a certain widow 

who had one child ; she was young, 

Story of the child that died of a broken and beautiful, but poor. And she 
heart because his mother forgot to bring . , , . ., c , • i . 

him a sivt'Ameat. was in the habit of making love to 

a strange man for her gratification, 
and at night she used to leave her house and roam where she pleased. But, 
before she went, she used invariably to console her infant son by saying to 
him, “My boy, 1 will bring you a sweetmeat to-morrow morning,” and 
every day she brought him one. And ihe child used to remain quiet at 
home, buoyed up by the hope of that sweetmeat. 


* I have altered the division of tlie words, as there appears to ho a misprint, in 
Brockhaus’s text. 

f The three Iudia Office MSS. give S'rdntamjalatrishd. In No. 1882 the lino ho- 
gins with atra, in the other two with tntra : I have given what I believe fo be thn .-on^a 
taking tfUHd as the instrumental, ffrdnta appears to be sometimes used for 
Tho Sanskrit College MS. reads tatra Untam jatatfishd tasga v <ta4nbha*o This 

exactly fits in with my rendering. 
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But one day she forgot, and did not bring him the sweetmeat. And 
when the child asked for the sweetmeat, she said to him, “Sweetmeat 
indeed . I know of no sweet, but my sweetheart.” Then the child said 
to mmself, “ She has not brought me a sweetmeat, because she loves ano¬ 
ther better than me.” So lie lost all hope, and his heart broke. 

, “ So * f J were 0Vei '* ea o ei ' to appropriate you whom I have long loved, 
and u Madanamanchuka, whom I consoled with the hope of a joyful 
reunion with you, were to hear of it, and lose all hope through me, her 
heart, which is as soft as a flower, would break* It is this desire to spare 
er ee mgs, which prevents me from being so eager now for your society, 

etore I have consoled her, though you are my beloved, dearer to me than 
hie. 


When Prabhavati said this to Narav4hanadatta, he was full of joy 
and astonishment, and he said to himself, “ Well! Fate seems to take a 
pleasure in perpetually creating new marvels, since it has produced Prabha¬ 
vati, whose conduct is so inconceivably noble.” With these thoughts in his 
« * the P nne ® lovi "glj praised her, and said, “Then take me where that 

Madanamanchuka is.” When Prabhavati heard that, she took him up 
and m a moment carried him through the air to the mountain Ashadha- 
pura. Ihere she bestowed him on Madanamanchuka, whose body had long 
Deen rying up with grief, as a shower bestows fullness on a liver. 

Ihen Karavabanadatta beheld that fair one there, afflicted with sepa¬ 
ration, thin and pale, like a digit of the new moon. That reunion of those 
two seemed to restore them to life, and gave joy to the world, like the 
union of the night and the moon. And the pair embraced, scorched with 
the fire of separation, and as they were streaming with fatigue, they seemed 
to melt into one. then they both jmrtook at their ease of luxuries sud¬ 
denly provided in the night by the might of Prabliavati’s science. And 
thanks to her science, no one there but Madanamanchuka saw Narava- 
banadatta. 

The next morning Naravahanadatta. proceeded to loose Madanaman- 
cliuka s one lock,f but she, overpowered with resentment against her 
enemy, said to her beloved, “ Long ago I made this vow, ‘ That lock of 
mine must be loosed by my husband, when Manasavega is slain, but not 
till then ; and if he is not slain, I will wear it till my death, and then it 
rhall be loosed by the birds, or consumed with fire.’ But now you have 
loosed it, while this enemy of mine is still alive; that vexes my soul. For 


« I delate the stop at the end of tko 100th aloka. All the India Office MSS. read 
hi t(d r (ud, and bo does the Sanskrit College MS., but kritdi'd ad makes eon se. 

f A single braid of hair worn by a woman as a rtL./ls of mourning for an absent 
fcuaband, Monior Williams 8 . i. ekaveyi. 
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though Vegavati flung him down on Agniparvata, he did not die of the 
fall. And you. have now been made invisible here by Prabhavati by means 
of her magic power ; otherwise the followers of that enemj', who are con¬ 
tinually moving near you here, would see you, and would not tolerate your 
presence. *’ 

When Naravahanadatta had been thus addressed by his wife, he, recog¬ 
nising the fact that the proper time for accomplishing his object had not 
yet arrived, said to her by way of calming her, “ This desire of yours 
shall be fulfilled; I will soon slay that enemy ; but hrst I must acquire 
the sciences ; wait a little, my beloved ” With speeches of this kind 
Naravahanadatta consoled Madanamanchuka ; and remained there in that 
city of the Vidyadharas. 

Then Prabhavati disappeared herself, and, by the power of her magic 
science, bestowed in some incomprehensible way on Naravahanadatta her 
own shape. And the prince lived happily there in her shape, and without 
fear of discovery, enjoying pleasures provided by her magic science. Ana 
all the people there thought, “ This friend of Vegavati s is attending on 
Madanamanchuka, partly out of regard for Vegavati, and partly on account 
of the friendly feelings which she herself entertains for the captive 
princess for they all supposed that Naravahanadatta was no other than 
Prabhavati, as he was disguised in her diape : and tln3 was the report 
that they carried to Manasavega. Then, one day, something caused 
Madanamanchuka to relate to Naravahanadatta her adventures in the fol¬ 
lowing words, 

When Manasavega first brought me here, he tried to win me to his 

will by bis magic power, endea- 

Madanamanchttkd' a account of her treat - voul j u , r to alarm me by cruel actions. 
ment while in captivity. ° , 

And then Siva appeared in a terrible 

form, with drawn sword and lolling tongue, and making an appalling roar, 
said to Manasavega; “ How is it that, while I still exist, thou dost presume 
to treat disrespectfully the wife of him who is destined to be emperor over 


all tho Vidyadhara kings?” When the villain Manasavega had been thus 
addressed by S'iva, he fell on the earth vomiting blood from his mouth. 
Then the god disappeared, and that villain immediately recovered, and 
went to his own palace, and again began to practise cruelties against me.* 
Then in rny terror, and In the agony of separation, I waa thinking of 
abandoning my life, but the attendants of the harem came to mo, and said 
to me by way of consolation, “ Long ago this Manasavega behold a certain 


« MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2160 read na cha for mayi ; “and did not practise crinl- 
ties;” No. 3003 has mayi, Tho Sanskrit Collego M.S. has mam* hajyyannyavartatd 
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r off by force but was thus 
cursed by ber relations ; * When, villain, you approach another’s wife against 
her will, your head shall split into a thousand fragments so he will never 
force himself on the wife of another, do not be afraid. Moreover you will 
soon be reunited with your husband, as the god announced.” Soon after the 
maids had said this to me, Vegavati, the sister of that Manasavega, came 
to me to talk me over ; but when she saw me, she was filled with compas¬ 
sion, and she comforted me by promising to bring you ; and you already 
know how she found you. 

Then Prithividevi, the good mother of that wicked Manasavega, came 
to me, looking, *\vith her garments white as moonlight, like the orb of Luna 
without a spot, seeming to bathe me with nectar by her charming appear¬ 
ance ; and with a loving manner she said to me, “ Why do you refuse food 
and so injure your bodily health, though you are destined to great pros¬ 
perity ? And do not say to yourself, ‘How can I eat an enemy’s food ?’ 

For my daughter Vegavati has a share in this kingdom, bestowed on her 
by her father, and she is your friend, for your husband has married her. 
Accordingly her wealth, as belonging to your husband, is yours as much 
as hers. So enjoy it. What I tell you is true, for I have discovered it 
by my magic knowledge.” This she said, and confirmed it with an oath, 
and then, being attached to me, on account of her daughter’s connexion, 
she fed me with food suited to my condition. Then Vegavati came here 
with you, and conquered her brother, and saved you ; the sequel I do not 
know. 

So I, remembering the magic skill of Vegavati and the announcement 
of the god, did not surrender my life, which was supported by the hope of 
regaining you, and, thanks to the power of the noble Prabbavatx, I have 
regained you, although I am thus beset by my enemies. But my only 
anxiety is as to what would happen to us, if Prabhdvati here were deprived 
of her power, and you were so to lose her shape, which she has bestowed on 
you by way of disguise. 

This and other such things did Madanamanchuka say, while the brave 
Karavahanadatta remained there with her, endeavouring to console her. 

But one night Prabbavati went to her father’s palace, and in the morning 
Karavdlianadatta, owing to her being at a distance, lost her shape, which 
she had bestowed on him. And next day the attendants beheld him there 
in male form, and they all ran bewildered and alarmed to the king's court 
and id, “ Hero is an adulterer crept in thrustiug aside the terrified 
Madanamanchuka, who tried to stop them. 

Then king Manasavega came there at full speed, accompanied by his 
army, and surrounded him. Then the king’s mother Prithividevi hurried 
thither and said to him, 44 It will not do for you or me either to put this 
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man to death. For be is no adulterer, but Naravahanadatta, the sou of 
tlio king of Vatsa, who has como here to visit his own wife. I know this 
by my magic power; why are you so blinded with wrath that you cannot 
sec it? Moreover I am bound to honour him, as he is my son-in-law, and 
sprung from the race of the moon.” When Manasavega’s mother said this 
to him, he flew into a passion, and said, “ Then he is my enemy.” Then 
his mother, out of Jove for her son-in-law, used another argument with 
him. She said, “ My son, you will not be allowed to act wrongfully in 
tbe world of the Vidyadharas. For here there exists a court of the 
Vidyadharas to protect the right. So accuse him before the president of 
that court*. W hatever steps you take with regard to your captive in 
accordance with the court’s decision will be commendable ; but if you act 
otherwise, the Vidyadharas will be displeased, and the gods will not tolerate 
it. ,, 


Manasavega* out of respect for his mother, consented to follow her ad¬ 
vice, and attempted to have Naravahanadatta bound, with tbe intention of 
taking him before the court. Bub be, unable to endure the indignity of be¬ 
ing bound, tore a pillar from the arched gateway, and killed with it a great * 
number of his captor’s servants. And the hero, whose valour was god¬ 
like, snatched a sword from one of those that he had killed, and at once 
slew with it some more of his opponents. Then Manasavoga fettered him 
by his superhuman powers, and took him, with his wife, before the court. 
Then the Vidyadharas assembled there from all quarters,' summoned by 
the loud sound of a drum, even as the gods assemble in Sudharma. 

And the president of the court, king V&yupfttha, came there, and sat 
down on a jewelled throne surrounded by Vidyadharas, and fanned by 
chowries which waved to and fro, as if to winnow away all injustice. 
And the wicked Manasavega stood in front of him, and said as follows, 
Ihi3 enemy of mine, who though a mortal, has violated my harem, 
and seduced iny sister, ought immediately to be put to death ; especially 
as he actually wishes to be our sovereign.” When the president heard 
this, he called on Naravahanadatta for an answer, and the hero aid in a con¬ 
fident tone, 4 ‘ That is a court, where there is a president; he is a president, 
who says what is just ; that is just, in which there is truth ; that is truth 
in which there is no deceit. Here I am bound by magic, and on the floor, 
but my adversary here is on a seat, and free; what fair controversy can 
there be betweeu us ?” 


* I read tatrdsya tatpradhanayre deshum Hr a si pdiatja. The three India Office 
MSS. give tatrdzya; No. 1882 has prasaddyre and dhdraya ; No. 3003 pvudhird r 
and Uhdraya; No. 2166 pradhdndyre and pdtaya, The Sanskut College MS. agrees 
with Brockhuus’s text. 
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When V&yupatha heard this, he made Manasavega also sit upon the 
floor, as was just, and had Naravahanadatta set free from his bonds. 
Then before Vayupatha, and in the hearing of all, NaravAhanadatta made 
the following reply to the accusations of Manasavega; “Pray, whose 
harem have I violated by coming to visit my own wife, Madanamanchuka 
here, who has been carried off by this fellow ? And if his sister came and 
tricked me into marrying her by assuming my wife’s form, what fault have 
I committed in this ? As for my desiring empire, is there any one that 
does not desire all sorts of things ?” When king Vayupatha heard this, 
he reflected a little, and said, “ This noble fellow says what is quite just; 
take care, my good Manasavega, that you do not act unjustly towards one, 
whom great exaltation awaits.” 

Though Vayupatha said this, Manasavega, blinded with delusion, re¬ 
fused to turn from his wicked way ; and then Vayupatha flew' into a passion. 
Then, out of regard for justice, he engaged in a contest with Manasavega, 
in which fully equipped armies were employed on both sides. For resolute 
men, when they sit on the seat of justice, ke^p only the right in view, and 
look upon the mighty as weak, and one of their own race as an alien.* 
And then Naravahanadatta, looking towards the nymphs of heaven, who 
were gazing at the scene with intense interest, said to Manasavega, “ Lay 
aside your magic disguises, and fight with me in visible shape, in order that 
I may give you a specimen of my prowess by slaying you with one blow.” 

Accordingly those Vidy Ad haras there remained quarrelling among 
themselves, when suddenly a splendid pillar in the court cleft asunder in 
the middle with a loud noise,f and S'iva issued from it in his terrific form, 
lie filled the whole sky, in colour like antimony ; he hid the sun ; tlio 
gleams of his fiery eyes flickered like flashes of lightning ; his shining 
teeth were like cranes flying in a long row ; and so he was terrible like a 
roaring cloud of the great day of doom. The great god exclaimed “ Vil¬ 
lain, this future emperor of the Vidyadharas shall not be insulted,” and 
with these words he dismissed Manasavega with face cast down, and en«* 
couraged VAyupatha. And then the adorable one took Naravahanadatta 
up in his arms, and in order to preserve his life, carried him in this way to 
the beautiful and happy mountain Rishyamuka, and after setting him 
down there, disappeared. And then the quarrel among the Vidyadharas iu 


* Dr. k'jm would, road m cha for vat a, Rightoous kings and judges sco no differ¬ 
ence between a feeble and powerful person, between a stranger and a kin .man. Dut 
t>io throe India Office MSS. read vata. So docs the MS. which tho Principal of tho 
fc.aislirit College, Pandit Mahcsa Chaudru ■NyAyamtr* haa kindly lent mo. 

t The Pctorflburg lexicographers are of nion that t isad should bo (a&ad or £<?«- 
ad. Two of the India Office MSS. eocme to road {asad. 
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that court came to an end, and Vayupatha went home again accompanied 
by the other Vidyddharas his friends. But Manasavega, making Madana- 
manchuka, who was distracted with joy and grief, precede him, went des¬ 
pondent to Ashadhapura his own dwelling. 


CHAPTER CVII. 


I think, a hero’s prosperity must be unequal; Fate again and again 
severely tests firmness by the ordeals of happiness and misery : this ex¬ 
plains why the fickle goddess kept uniting Naravahanadatta to wife after 
wife, when he was alone in those remote regions, and then separated him 
from them. 

Then, while he was residing on the mountain Rishyamuka, his beloved 
Prabhavati came up to him, and said, “ It was owing to the misfortune of 
my not being present that Manasavega carried you off on that occasion to 
the court, with the intention of doing you an injury. When I heard of 
it, I at once went there, and by means of my magic power I produced the 
delusion of an appearance of the god, and brought you here. For, though 
the Vidyadharas are mighty, their influence does not extend over this 
mountain, for this is the domain of the Siddhas.* Indeed even my science 
is of no avail here for that reason, and that grieves me, for how will you 
Bubsist on the products of the forest as your only food r f * When she had 
said this, Naravahanadatta remained with her there, longing for the time 
of deliverance, thinking on Madanamunchuka. And on the banks of the 
sanctifying Pampa-lake near that mountain, he at fruits and roots of 
heavenly flavour, and he drank the holy water of the lake which was ren¬ 
dered delicious and fragrant by the fruits dropped from trees on its bank, 
as a rcdis'.i to his meal of deer’s flesh.f And he lived at the foot of trees 
and in the interior of caverns, and so ho imitated the conduct of Rama 
who once lived in the forests of that region. And Prabhavati, beholding 
there various hermitages once occupied by Hama, told him the story of 
Rama for his amusement. 

* See Yol. I, pp. 136 and 142. 

t Hero two of the India Office MSS. read mdtjwopadam£am t llio third 
foiurg., 
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in this forest Rama once dwelt accompanied by Lakshmmia, and waifc- 

Story of Rama. ed 011 b J Sitd > in tho Soci< % o£ her * 

mits, making to himself a hut at the 

foot of a tree. And Sita, perfuming the whole forest with the perfume 
given her by Anasuya, remained here in the midst of the hermits’ wives, 
wearing a robe of bark. 

Here the Daitya Dundubhi was slain in a cave by Bali, which was the 
original cause of the enmity between Bali and Sugriva. For Sugriva, 
wrongly supposing that the Daitya had slain Bali, blocked up the entrance 
of the cave with mountains, and went away terrified. But Bali broke 
through the obstruction, and came out, and banished Sugriva, saying, 
“ This fellow imprisoned me in the cave because he wanted to get my king¬ 
dom.” But Sugriva fled, and earno and established himself on this plateau 
of Rishyamuka with the lords of the monkeys, of whom Hanumdn was 
the chief. 

Then Havana came hero, and beguiling the soul of Rama with the 
phantom of a golden deer, he carried off his wife the daughter of Janaka. 
Then the descendant of Raglui, who longed for news of Sita, made an 
alliance with Sugriva, who desired the slaughter of Bali. And in order to 
let his might be known, he cleft seven palm-trees here with an arrow, while 
the mighty Bali with great difficulty cleft one of them. And then the 
hero went hence to Kishkindhya, and after slaying Bali with a single arrow, 
which he launched as if in sport, gave his kingdom to Sugriva. 

Then the followers of Sugriva, headed by Hanumdn, went hence in every 
direction to gain information about Slid. And Rama remained here during 
the rainy season with the roaring clouds, which seemed to share his grief 
shedding showery tear-drops. At last Hanumdn crossed the sea at the sug- 
gestion of Sampati, and by great exertions obtained for Rama the required 
information; whereupon he marched with the monkeys, and threw a 
bridge over the sea, and killed his enemy the lord of Lanka, and brought 
back queen Sita in the flying chariot, passing over this place. 

“ So, my husband, you also shall attain good fortune : successes come 
(r their own accord to heroes who remain resolute in misfortunes.” This 
and other such tales did Prabhavati tell, while she roamed about here and 
there for her pleasure with Naravahanadatta. 

And one day, as he was in the neighbourhood of Pampa, two Vidya* 
d bar is, D ban avail and Ajinavati, descended from heaven and approached 
hnn. r lhese were the two ladies who carried him from the. city of tho 
Gandharvas to the city of Shavasti, where he* married Bbagirathayasas. 


• Or. Kan roruls ttna for yfiiui. TV' conjecture id con firmed by the thro* India 
Ofiicc MS8. and Uio Sanskrit College -MS. 
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And while Ajindvati was conversing with Prabhavati as an old friend, 
Dhanavati thus addressed Naravuhalianadatta, <£ I long ago bestowed on 
you this daughter of mine Ajindvati, as far as promises could do it; so 
marry her ; for the day of your exaltation is nigh at hand.” Prabhavati, 
out of love for her friend, and Naravahanadatta both agreed to this pro¬ 
posal. Then Dhanavati bestowed that daughter of hers Ajindvati on that 
son of the king of Vatsa, with appropriate ceremonies. And she celebrat¬ 
ed the great feast of her daughter’s wedding in such style that the glorious 
and heavenly preparations she had accumulated by means of her magic 
knowledge made it really beautiful. 

Then the next day she said to Naravahanadatta, “ My son, it will 
never do for you to remain long in a nondescript place like this : for the 
Vidyadharas are a deceitful race, and you have no business here. So de¬ 
part now with your wife for your own city of Kausambi ; and I will come 
there with my son Chandasiuha and with the Yidyadhara chiefs that fol¬ 
low me, to ensure your success.”* When Dhanavati had said this, she 
mounted up into the sky, illuminating it, as it were, with moonlight," 
though it was day, by the gleam of her white body and raiment. 

And Prabhavati and Ajindvati carried Naravahanadatta through the 
air to his city of Kausambi. When he reached the garden of the city, he 
descended from heaven into his capital, and was seen by his attendants. 
And there arose there a cry from the people on all sides, “ We are indeed 
happy ; here is the prince come back.” Then the king of Vatsa, hearing 
of it, came there quickly in high delight, as if irrigated with a sudden 
shower of nectar, with Vasavadatta and Padmavati, and the prince’s wives, 
ltatnaprabhd and the rest ; atad Yaugandharavana and the other ministers 
of the king of Vatsa, and Kalingasena and the prince's own ministers, Go- 
mukha and his fellows, approached him in order of precedence as eagerly as 
travellers make for a lake in the hot season. And the}' saw the hero, whose 
high birth qualilicd him for a lofty station, sitting between his two wives, 
like Krishna between ltukmiiu alid Satyabhama. And when they saw him, 
they hid their eyes with tears of joy, as if for fear lest they should leap 
out of their skins in their delight. And the king of Vatsa ami liis queens 
embraced after a long absence that son of theirs, and could not let him go, 
for they were, as it were, riveted to him by the hairs of their bodies erect 
from joy. 

Then a great feast began by beat of drum, and Vegavatl, the daughter 
of Vegavat, and sister of MAnasavega, who was married to Naravahanadatta, 



* I have adopted Dr. Kern’s conjecturo of saho for saki attd acjmmtod with him 
&bhyuduy&yat> into two words, abh*inda'jr;ix to, I find that hia conjecture as to 
ia confirmed by ihc three India Cilice MSS, 
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finding it all out by the might of her recovered science, came down to 
Kausambi through the air, and fell at the feet of her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, and prostrating herself before her husband, said to him, 
“Auspicious sir, after I had become weak by my exertions on your behalf 
1 recovered my magic powers by self-mortification in a grove of ascetics’ 
and now I have returned into your presence.” When she had said this, she 
was welcomed by her husband and the others, and she repaired to her friends 
Prabhavati, and Ajin£vati. 

They embraced her and made her sit between them ; and at that mo¬ 
ment Dhanavati, the mother of Ajinavati, also arrived ; and various kings of 
the Vidyadharas came with her, surrounded by their forces, that hid the 
heaven like clouds; her own heroic son, the strong-armed Chandasiuha, and 
a powerful relation of hers, Amitagati by name, and Pingklagandhdra 
the mighty father of Prabhavati, and Vayupatha, the president of the court, 
who had previously declared himself on Narav&hanadatta’s side, and the 
heroic king Hemaprabha, the father of Ratnaprabha, accompanied by hia son 
Vajraprabha and followed by his army. And Sagaradatta the king of the 
Gandharras came there, accompanied by bis daughter Gandharvadatta, and 
by CLibringada. And when they arrived, they were becomingly honoured by 
the king of Vatsa and his son, and sat in due order on thrones. 

And immediately king Pingalagdndhdra said to bis son-in-law Naravd- 
hanadatta, as he was in the ball of assembly, “ King, you have been ap¬ 
pointed by the god* emperor over us all, and it is owing to our great love 
for you, that we have all come to you. And queen Dhanavati here, your 
mother-in-law, a strict votary, possessing divine knowledge, wearing the 
rosary, and the skin of the black antelope, like an incarnation of Durga, or 
Sdvitri having acquired magic power.- , an object of reverence to tho no¬ 
blest Vidyadharas, has made herself ready to protect you ; so you are cer¬ 
tain to prosper in your undertaking ; but listen to what I am about to say 
There are two divisions of the Vidyddhara territory! on the Himalayas 
here, the northern and the southern, both extending over many peaks of 
that range ; tho northern division is on the other side of Kaildsa but tho 
southern is on this side of it. And this Amitagati here has just ’perform- 
ed a difficult penance on mount Kaildsa, in order to obtain the soveivmuty 
over the northern division, and propitiated Siva. And S'iva made °this 
revelation to him, ‘ Naravdhanadatta thy emperor will accomplish thy 
desire, so he has come here to you. In that division there is a chief 
monarch, named Mandaradova, who is evilly disposed, but though might v, 
he will be easy for you to conquor, when you have obtained the sciences 
peculiar to tiio Vidjddharae. 

* Probably dfivatrirtnitah should ho one word. 

t ,Seo Vol. I, p, 105. 
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u But the king named Gaurhnunda, who rules in the midst of the ' 
southern division, is evil-minded and exceedingly hard to conquer on account . 
of the might ot* his magic science. Moreover ho is a great friend of 
your enemy Manasavega. Until he is overcome, your undertaking will not 
prosper; so acquire as quickly as possible great and transcendent power of 
science. ” 

When Pingalagandk&ra had said this, Dhanavati spake, u Good, my 
son, it is as this king tells thee. Go hence to the land of the Siddhas* 
and propitiate the god Siva, in order that thou mayest obtain the magic 
sciences, for how can there be any excelling without his favour ? And 
these kings will be assembled there to protect thee.” Then Oliitrangada 
said, “ It is even so; but I will advance in front of all; let us conquer 
our enemies.” 

Then Naravdlianadatta determined to do as they had advised, and 
lie performed the auspicious ceremony before setting out, and bowed at the 
feet of his tearful parents, and other superiors, and received their blessing, 
and then ascended with his wives and ministers a splendid palanquin pro¬ 
vided by the skill of Amitagati, and started on his expedition, obscuring 
the heaven with his forces, that resembled the water of the seU raised by 
the wind at the end of a lealpa , as it were proclaiming by the echoes of his 
array's roar on the limits of the horizon, that the emperor of the Vidya- 
dharas had come to visit them. 

And he was rapidly conducted by the king of the Gandharvas and the 
chiefs of the Vidvudharas and Dhanavati to that mountain, which was the 
domain of the Siddhas. There the Siddhas prescribed for him a course cl. 
self-mortification, and he performed asceticism by sleeping on tho ground, 
bathing in the early morning, and eating fruits. And the kings of the 
Vi dyad haras remained surrounding him on every side, guarding him un- 
wcariedly day and night. And the Vidy&dhara princesses, contemplating 
lum eagerly while lie was performing his penance, seemed with the gleams 
oi their eyes to clothe him in the skin of a black antelope. Others shewed 
by their eyes turned inwards out of anxiety for him, and their hands 
placed on their breasts, that ho had at once entered their hearts. 

And live more noble maidens of the Vidyadhara race, beholding him, 
were inflamed with tho fire of love, arid made this agreement togetluy 
u Wo five friends must select this prince as our common husband, ami wo 
must marry him at the same time, not separately ; if one of us marries 
him separately, the rest must enter the lire on account of that violation 
of friendship. 1 ’ 

While the heavenly maidens were thus agitated at tho sight of him, 
suddenly gieat portents manifested themselves in the gruvo of ascetics. 

* In Sanskrit Siddimkshotra. 
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very terrible wind blew, uprooting splendid trees, as if to shew that even 
thus in that place should heroes fall in fight; and the earth trembled as 
if anxious as to what all that could mean, and the hills cleft asunder, as if to 
give an opening for the terrified to escape, and the sky, rumbling awfully, 
though cloudless, 1 ' seemed to say, “ Ye Vidyadharas, guard, guard to the 
best of your power, this emperor of yours.” And Naravakanadatta, in the 
midst of the alarm produced by these portents, remained unmoved, medita¬ 
ting upon the adorable three-eyed god ; and the heroic kings of the Gan- 
dharvas and lords of the Vidyadharas remained guarding him, ready for 
battle, expecting some calamity ; and they uttered war-cries, and agitated 
the forest of their lithe swords, as if to scare away the portents that an- 
Bounced the approach of evil. 


And the next day after this the army of the Vidyadharas was suddenly 
seen in the sky, dense as a cloud at the end of the Jcalpa, uttering a terrible 
shout. Then Dhanavati, calling to mind her magic science, said. “ This is 
Gaurimupda come with Manasavega.” Then those kings of the Vidya 
dharas and the Gandharvas raised their weapons, but Gaurimunda with 
Manasavega rushed upon them exclaiming, “ What right has a mere man 
to rank with beings like us ? So I will to-day crush your pride, you sky- 
goers that take part with him.” When Gaurimunda said this, Chitrangada 
rushed upon him angrily, and attacked him. 

And King S&garadatta, the sovereign of the Gandharvas, and Chanda- 
sinha, and Amitagati, and king Vayupatka, and Pingalagandhara, and all 
the chiefs of tlie A idyudbaras, great heroes all, rushed upon the wicked 
Manasavega, roaring like lions, followed by the whole of their forces. 
And right terrible was that storm of battle, thick with the clouds of dust 
raised by the army, with the gleams of weapons for flashes of lightning, 
and a falling rain of blood. And so Chitrangada and his friends made, as 
it were, a great sacrifice for the demons, which was full of blood for wine 
and in which the heads of enemies were strewn as an offering. And streams 
of gore flowed away, full of bodies for alligators, and floating weapons for 
snakes, and in which marrow intermingled took the place of cuttle-fish 
bone. 

Then Gaurimunda, as his army was slain, and he himself was nigh to 
death, called to mind the magic science of Gauri, which he had formerly 
propitiated and made well-disposed to him ; and that science appeared i„ 
visible form, with throe eyes, armed with the trident,f and paralysed the chief 


' I’- rhaps w.i may compare Vergil Georgies, I, 487, and Horace. Od. I, 31, 5 ; 
mid Vor-il Aoncid VII, 141, with the passages there quoted by Forbigcr. But MSS.* 
Nos. 1882 and 2160 read udbhuta . 


t It w clear that tho goddess did not herself app-'ur, aor tnnetrd « not’h proper 
name, unleas We tranfilalo tho paas&go “ armed with the trident ©1 ejaurl/’ 
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heroes of Naravahanadatta’s army. Then Gaurimunda, having regained 
strength, rushed with a loud shout towards Naravahanadatta, and fell on 
him to try his strength in Wrestling. And being beaten by him in wrest- 
ling, the cogging Vidyadhara again summoned up that science, and by its 
power he seized his antagonist in his arms and flew up to the sky. How¬ 
ever, he was prevented by the might of Dhanavati’s science from slaving the 
prince, so he flung him down on the mountain of fire. 

But Manasavega seized bis comrades Gomukha and the rost, and flew 
up into the sky with them, and flung them at random in all' directions. 
But, after they had been flung up, they were preserved by a science in 
visible shape employed by Dhanavati, and placed in different spots'on the 
enith. And that science comforted those heroes, one bv one, saying to 
them, “ \ou will soon recover that master of yours successful and flourish¬ 
ing, and having said this it disappeared. Then Gaurimunda went back 
home with Manasavega, thinking that their side had been victorious. 

But Dhanavati said, “ Naravahanadatta will return to you after he 
has attained his object, no harm will befall him and thereupon the lords 
of the Gandharvas and princes of the Yidyadharas, Chitrdngada and the 
others, flung off their paralysing stupor, and went for the present to their 
own abodes. And Dhanavati took her daughter Ajinavati, with all her 
fellow-wives, and went to her own home. 

Manasavega, for his part, went and said to Madanamanehuka, “Tour 
husband is slain ; so you had better marry me but she, standing in front 
of him, said to him laughing, “ He will slay you, no one can slay him, as 
he has been appointed by the god.” 

But when Naravahanadatta was being hurled down by his enemy on 
the mountain of fire, a certain heavenly being came there, and received 
him ; and after preserving his life, he took him quickly to the cool bank of 
the Mandiikini. And when Naravahanadatta asked him who he was, he 
comforted him, and said to him, “ I, prince, am a king of the Vidyadharas 
named Amritaprabba, and I have been sent by Siva on the present occa¬ 
sion to save your life. Here Is tlie mountain of Knihisa in front of von 
tbe dwelling-place of that god; if you propitiate S'iva there you ‘will 
obtain Unimpeded felicity. So, come, I will take you there." When that 
noble Vidyadhara had said this, ho immediately convoyed him there „‘V 
took leave of him, and departed. 

But Naravahanadatta, when he had reached Kailasa, propitiated win 
asceticism Ganesa, whom he found there in front of him. And after ol •• 

his permission, he entered tbe hermitage of Siva, emaciated with 
mortification, and he beheld Nandin at the door. He devoutly circumam¬ 
bulated him, and then Nandin said to him, “ Thou hast well-nigh attained 
all thy ends , for all the obstacles that hindered thee have now been 
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'^bvercome ; so remain here, and perform a strict course of asceticism that 
will subdue sin, until thou shalt have propitiated the adorable god; for 
successes depend on purity.” When Nan din had said this, Naravahanadatta 
began a severe course of penance there, living on air and meditating on the 
god Siva and the goddess Parvati. 

And the adorable god Siva, pleased with his asceticism, granted him 
a vision of himself, and accompanied by the-goddess, thus spake to the 
prince, as he bent before him, “ Become now emperor over all the Yidya- 
dkaras, and let all the most transcendent sciences be immediately revealed 
to thee ! By my favour thou shalt become invincible by thy enemies, and, as 
thou shalt be proof against cut or thrust, thou shalt slay all thy foes. And 
when thou appearest, the sciences of th} r enemies shall be of no avail against 
thee. So go forth : even the science of Gauri shall be subject to thee.” 
When Siva and Gauri bad bestowed these boons on Naravahanadatta, the 
god also gave him a great imperial chariot, in the form of a lotus, made by 
Brahma. Then all the sciences presented themselves to the prince in 
bodily form, and expressed their desire to carry out bis orders by saying, 
“ What do you enjoin on us, that we may perform it ?” 

Accordingly Naravahanadatta, having obtained many boons, bowed 
before the great god, and ascended the heavenly lotus-chariot, after ho 
luid received permission from him to depart, and went first to the city of 
Amitagati, named Vakrapura ; and as be went, the sciences shewed him 
the path, and the bards of the Siddhas sang bis praises. And Amitagati, 
seeing him from a distance, as be came along through the air, mounted on 
a chariot, advanced to meet him and bowed before him, and made him 
enter bis palace. And when ho described how ho had obtained all these 
magic powers, Amitagati was so delighted that bo gave him as a present 
Ins own daughter named SulochanA And with her, thus obtained, like a 
second imperial fortune of the Yidyadhara race, the emperor joyfully 
passed that day as one long festival. 


CHAPTER CVIII. 

The next day, as the new emperor Naravahanadatta was sitting in 
Vakrapura, in the hall of audiem;n. certain man descended from heaven, 
with a wand in his hand, and came up to him, and bowing beforo him, 
said to him, “ Know, O king, that I am Pauraruchideva the hereditary 
warder of the cmj < ror of the Yidyadharas, and I am con . ■ here to tender 
my services to you iu that capacity.** When Naravahanadatta Kurd this, 
he looked at the face of Amitagati ; and ho said, “ It is true-, my liege 
so Nar&val -madatta gladly admitted the now -comer to the oil co of warder. 



Then Dhanavati, finding out by her power what had occurred, with 
his wives Vegavati and the others, and her son Chandasinba, and king 
1 iugalagandhara with Yayupatha, and Chitrangada with Sagaradatta, and 
Hemaprabha and the others came there, obscuring the sun with their 
armies ; as if declaring beforehand that thej r would endure no fire and 
heat in their foes. When they arrived, they fell at tho feet of that em*» 
peror, and he honoured them with a welcome as their rank deserved, but, 
out of great veneration, he himself fell at the feet of Dhanavati, and she, 
being highly pleased, loaded that son-in-law of her’s with 'blessings' 
And when he told the story of his obtaining magic powers, Chandasinba 
and the others were exceedingly gratified at their emperor’s success. 

And the emperor, seeing that his wives had arrived in his presence, 
saul to Dhanavati, “Where are my ministers?” And she answered 'him, 

hen they had been flung in all directions by Manasavega, I saved them 
by the help of a mighty science, and placed them in different spots.” 
Then he had them brought by a science incarnate in bodily form ; and 
they came and enquired after his welfare and clung to his feet, and then- 
lie said to them, “ Why and how and where have you spent so many days ? 
Tell me one by one your marvellous tale.” Then Gomukha told his story 
first. 

When I was flung away by the enemy on that occasion, some goddess 

Gomukha’ s account of his adventures . hands, and com¬ 

forted me, and placed me in a distant 
forest, and disappeared. Then I was minded in my aflliction to abandon 
the body by hurling myself from a precipice; but a certain ascetic came 
up to me and dissuaded me saying, “ Do not act thus, Gomukha, you will 
again behold your master when ho has gained his object.” Then 
1 said to him, “ Who are you, and how do you know that ?” He answered, 
“ Come to my hermitage, and there I will tell you.” Then I went with 
that man, who by his knowing my name had proved tho greatness of his 
knowledge, to his hermitage, ■ which was called S'ivakshetra. There he 
entertained me and told me his story in the following words : 

I am a Brahman named Nagasv&min, from a city called Kundina. 

Stovy ofKdgtmimi* and <hc icitche,. When father wont Heaven, J 

went to Putalipulra, and repaired to 

a teacher named Jayadatta, to acquire learning. But in spite of all the 
teaching that I got, I was so stupid that 1 did not manage to learn a sin 
gle syllable ; so all the pupils there made game of me. Then, being tho 
victim of contempt, I set out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of tho goddess 
Durgd in the Yindhya mountains; and when I had got halfway X came 
across a city named Yakrolaka. 

I went into that city to beg ; and in one house the mistress gave me 
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'with my alms a red lotus. I took it, and went on to another house, and 
there the mistress said to me, when she saw me, “ Alas ! a witch has 
secured possession of you. See! she has given you a man’s hand,* which 
she has passed off on you for a red lotus. ,, When I heard that, I looked 
myself, and lo ! it was no lotus, but a human hand. I flung it away, and 
fell at her feet, and said, “ Mother, devise some expedient for me, that I 
may live.” When she heard this she said, “ Go ! in a village of the name 
of Karabka, three yojanas distant from this place, there is a Brahman of 
the name of Devarakshita. He has in his house a splendid brown cow, an 
incarnation of Surablii ; she wull protect you during this night, if you 
repair to her for refuge.” 

When she said this, I ran full of fear, and reached, at the close of the 
day, the house of that Brahman in the village of Karabha. When I had 
entered, I beheld that brown cow, and I worshipped her and said, “ Being 
terrified, goddess, I have come to you for protection.” And just then, 
night having set in, that witch came there through the air with other 
witches, threatening me, longing for my flesh and blood. When the brown 
cow saw that, she placed me between her hoofs, and defended me, fighting 
against those witches all the livelong night. In the morning they went 
away, and the cow said to me with an articulate voice, “ My son, I shall 
not be able to protect you the next night. So go on further ; at a dis- 
tance of live jjojanets from this placo there is a mighty Pasupata ascetie 
named Bhdti.siva, dwelling in a temple of S'iva in a forest. He possesses 
supernatural knowledge, and ho will protect you for this ouo night, if you 
take refuge with him.” 

AY hen I heard that, I bowed before her, and set out from that place ; 
and I soon reached that BbutiSiva, and took refuge with him. And at 
night those very same witches came there also in the very same way. 
Then that Bhutisiva made me enter the inner apartment of his house, f 
and taking up a position at the door, trident in hand, kept off the witches. 
Next morning, BhutWva, having conquered them, gave me food, and said 
to me, a Brdkman, I shall not bo able to protect you any longer ; but in a 
village named Sandhyavasa, at a distance of ten yojanas from this place, 
there is a Brahman named Vasumati: go to him : and if you manage to 
get through this third night, you will escape altogether.” 

When he said this to me, I bowed before him, and set out from that 
place. But on account of the length of the journey that I had to make, 
the sun set before I had reached my destination. And when night had set 

• Compare \V ebstor’s play, Tho Duchess of Mnlfy, wlior fhe buuho .d ways 
What witchcraft (loth ho practise, that ho hath h ft 
A dead man’s liund hero ? 

t X read atttarfffiham aa one word. 


in, the witches pursued after me and caught me. Aud they seized me and 
went off with me through the air much pleased. But thereupon some 
other witches of great power flew past them in front. And suddenly 
there arose between the two parties a tumultuous fight. And in the con¬ 
fusion I escaped from the hands of my captors, and fell to the ground In a 
very desolate part of the country.* 

And there 1 saw a certain great palace, which seemed to say to me 
with its open door, “ Come in.” So I fled into it bewildered with fear, 
and I beheld a lady of wonderful beauty, surrounded with a hundred ladies- 
in-waiting, gleaming with brightness, like a protecting herbf that shines 
in the night, made by the Creator out of pity for me. I immediately re¬ 
covered my spirits and questioned her, and she said to me, “ I am a Yafeshi- 
m named Sumitra, and I am thus here owing to a curse. And in order 
that my curse may come to an end, I have been directed to marry a mortal: 
so marry me, as you have unexpectedly arrived here ; fear not.” When 
she had said this, she quickly gave orders to her servants ; and she provid¬ 
ed mo, to my great delight, with baths and unguents, food and drink, and. 
garments. Strange was the contrast between the terror caused by those 
witches and the happiness that immediately followed ! Even fate itself 
cannot comprehend the principle that makes men fall into happiness or 
misery. 

Then I remained there in happiness with that Yakshmi during those 
days ; but at last one day she said to me of her own accord, “ Brahman, my 
curse is at an end ; so I must leave this place at once. However, by my 
favour you shall have divine insight j and, though an ascetic, you shall have 
all enjoyments at your command, and he free from fear. But as long as you 
arc here, do not visit the middle block of buildings of this palace of mine.*' 
lien she had said this, she disappeared ; and thereupon, I, out of curio¬ 
sity, wont up to the middle block of buildings, aud there I saw a horse. I 


* In tlio above wild story the boro his to endure the assaults of the witches on 
three successive nights. So in the story of the II adless Prim . l» i] toil’s Kii^ian 

Folk-Tales, p. 271) the priest’s son has to road tho psalter over the deed princess throe 
night3 running. lie is hardest pressed on the last night ; and on each oocusion at 
day-break tho “devilry vanished.” In tho same way in The Soldier’s Midnight Watch 
(ib. p. 274) tho soldier has three nights of increasing k. verity. So in Southav’s (Jia 
■\Vmnau of Berkeley, tho assaults continue for three nights, and on lh-> third un¬ 
successful. 

f Kuhn in hia WoBtfalischo Sagou, Vol. IT, p. 29, gives a long li. t «.f hurl*, that 
protect men from witches. The earliest instance in literature is perhaps that Moly 

u That Hormee once to wiso Ulysses gave.” 
ftoe also Bartsoh Sagon aus Meklcnburg, Vol. il, p. 37- 
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up to the horse, and he flung me from him with a kick ; and imme¬ 
diately I found myself in this temple of S'iva.* 

Since that time I have remained here, and I have gradually acquired 
supernatural powers. Accordingly, though I am a mortal, I possess know¬ 
ledge of the three times. In the same way do all men in this world find 
successes beset with difficulties. So do you remain in this place; S'iva will 
bestow on you the success that you desire. 

When that wise being had told me all this, I conceived hopes of 
recoveiing you, and I remained there some days in his hermitage. And 
to day, my loid, S iva in a dream informed me of your success, and some 
heavenly nymph seized me up, arid brought me here. This is the history 
of my adventures- 

When Gomukha had said this, he stopped, and then Marubhuti began 
to tell his tale in the presence of Naravahanadatta. 

\v hen I was flung away on that occasion by Manasavega, some divinity 

Marubhuti $ account of his adventures. took me up in her hands, and placing 

me in a distant forest, disappeared. 
Then I wandered about afflicted and anxious to obtain some means of com¬ 
mitting suicide, when I saw a certain hermitage encircled with a river. 
I entered it, and beheld an ascetic with matted hair sitting on a slab of 
rock, and I bowed before him and went up to him. He said to me, “ Who 
are you, and how did you reach this uninhabited land ?” Thereupon. I told 
him my whole story. Then he understood and said to me, “ Do not slay 
yourself now! You shall learn here the truth about your master, and 
afterwards you shall do what is fitting.” 

In accordance with this advice of his I remained there, eager for 
tidings of yon, my liege : and while I was there, some heavenly nymphs 
came to bathe in the river. Then the hermit said to me, «• Go quickly 
and carry off the clothes of one of those nymphs bathing there ;f and then 

« Seo Yol. I, pp. 224 and 576, and p. 268 of the present volume. To the paral¬ 
lel* quoted by Ralston may be added, Pryra and Socin’s Syrische Sngon, p. 110 ; Bern- 
hard .Schmidt's Griechiache Marchen, p. 94 ; and Coelho’s Contos Portuguezos, p. 03. 

t Cp. Hagen's Helden-Sagen, Yol. II, pp. 341, 342. Here Hagen steals the 
iplothOB of £omo Meerweiber, who were bathing in the Danube ; in this v.. v induces 
the -Ider of the two to prophesy tho fate of himself and his companions at the court 
of Attila. In tho Russian story of Vasilissft the Wise (Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p. 
12u) ill.; horo slnals Vosilissa's shift. Sho promises to do him good service if ho gives 
it t v k, which he does. She turncu. into a spoonbill and flew away after hor compa- 
ni ns. (Soo Ralston’s remarks on p. 120.) We find tho incident of stealing tho robes 
of bathing nymphH in Prym and Socin’s Syrische Sagon und Murchen, p. 110 ; in Wnl- 
duu’k> Bblujaiseho Mai chon, p. 260; Wockcnstedt’s Wendisehe lliirchon, pp. 119-130; 
Gonzonbach’s Sicilianische Mhrohon, Part 1, p, 31, (with K6Lhr’» notoa)* In tho abovo 
tnlu tho Ltclen is '.hat our grout iolk-lor authority ttrinH a “ plumuge-robu.” 
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ou will learn tidings of your master. When I heard that, I did as he 
advised me, and that nymph, whose garments I had taken, followed me, with 
her bathing-dress dripping with moisture,* and with her arms crossed in 


front of her breasts. 

That hermit said to her, “ If you tell us tidings of Naravahanadatta, 
you may have back your two garments.” Then she said, "Naravahanadatfca 
is at present on mount Kailasa, engaged in worshipping S'iva, and in a few 
days he will be the emperor of the Vidyadharas.” 

After she had said this, that heavenly nymph became, in virtue of a 
curse, the wife of that ascetic, having made acquaintance with him by convers¬ 
ing with him.f So the ascetic lived with that Vidyadhari, and on account 
of her prophecy I conceived the hope of being reunited with you and I went 
on living there. And in a few days the heavenly nymph became pregnant, 
and brought forth a child, and she said to the ascetic, “ My curse has been 
brought to an end by living with you.J If you desire to see any more of 
me, cook this child of mine with rice and eat it; then you will be reunited 
to me ?” When she had said this, she went away, and that ascetic cooked 
her child with rice, and ate it: and then he flew up into the air and follow- 
ed her. 

At first I was unwilling to eat of that dish, thougli he urged me to. 
do so ; but seeing that eating of it bestowed supernatural powers, I took 
two grains of rice from the cooking-vessel, and ate them. That produced 
in me the effect that wherever I spat, gold§ was immediately produced. 
Then I roamed about relieved from my poverty, and at last I reached a 
town. There 1 lived in the house of a hetcera ) and, thanks to the gold I 
Was able to produce, indulged in the most lavish expenditure j but the 
kutfaniy eager to discover my secret, treacherously gave me an emetic. 
That made me vomit, and in the process the two grains of rice, that 1 had 


The Nereids in modem Greek stories aro swan-maidons ; sec Bernhard Schmidt’s 
Griechisi he Marche u imd S.tgon, p. 13t Tin* subject of Swan Maidens is thoroughly 
worked out by B tring Gould in his Ciiii wi; Myths of tho Middle Age. 1 ?, New edition, 
pp. 561-57S. See also llenfeys Panchatantra. Vol. l,pp 2-J3 and//*, lie oxpreados 
his firm conviction that tales of this kind will bo found in Indian < flections, 

* Or possibly, “ clothed in moisture.’* 
f Tho three India Ohi o MSS. rend zamstavuil. 

J Cp. Vol. I, p. 2*5U ; and for wlut follows p. 230 of tho samo volume. 

§ Cp. p. 8 of this voliuno and tho note there. In Sagas from tho Vur East there 
is n story of a gold-spitting priuco. In Gon/.- nbaeVs Sioilmnisehe Milrchrn, Quaddu- 
r uni’s sister drops pearls and precious stones from her hair whenever she combs ii. 
l)r. Kohler in his note on this tale gives many European parallels In a Swedish 
story a gold ring falls from tho heroine’s mouth whenever sho speaks, and in a N-r- 
v . eian -lory gold coins. I may add to tho parallels quoted by Ur Kohler, No. 30 in 
Uoelho’s Centos Purtuguexes, in which tale pearls drop from the heroine s mouth. 
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'^ri ^f/eviously eaten, came out of my mouth, looking like two glittering rubies. 
And no sooner had they come cut, than the huffani snapped them up, and 
swallowed them. So I lost my power of producing gold, of which the ku{~ 
tani thus deprived me. 

I thought to myself, “ S'iva still retains his crescent and Vishnu his 
Jcaustubha jewel; but I know what would be the result, if those two deities 
were to fall into the clutches of a, lcu(tani* But such is this world, full of 
marvels, full of frauds j who can fathom it, or the sea, at any time ?” 
With such sad reflections in my bosom I went despondent to a temple of 
Durgd, to propitiate the goddess with asceticism, in order to recover you. 
And after I laud fasted for three nights, the goddess gave me this com¬ 
mand in a dream, “ Thy master has obtained all he desires : go, and behold 
him ; upon hearing this I woke up ; and this very morning some goddess 
carried me to your feet ; this, prince, is the story of my adventures. 

When Marubhuti bad said this, Narav&hanadatta and bis courtiers 
laughed at bim for having been tricked by a ku({am. 

Ihen Harisikha said; On that occasion when I was seized by my enemy, 

Harisikha 8 account of his adventures* 60me divinity saved me and deposit¬ 
ed me in Oj jay ini. There I was so 
unhappy that I conceived the design of abandoning the body ; so at night¬ 
fall I went into the cemetery and proceeded to construct a pyre with the 
logs there. I lighted it and begun % to worship the fire, and while I was 
thus engaged, a prince of the demons, named Talajangha, came up to me, 
and said to me, “ Why do you enter the lire ? Your master is alive, and 
you shall ho united with him, now that he has obtained the supernatural 
powers ho desired.” With these words, the demon, though naturally cruel, 
lovingly dissuaded me from death ; even some stones melt when fate is 
propitious. Then I went and remained for a long time performing asceti¬ 
cism in front of the god • and some divinity has to-day brought me to your 
side, my liege. 

Thus Harisikha told his tale, and the others in their turn told theirs 
and then, at the suggestion of Amilagati, king Naravahanadatta incited 
the venerable Dhanavatz, adored by the Vidyadbaras, to bestow all the 
sciences on those ministers of his also. Then all his ministers also became 
A idyadharas; and Dhanavati said, “ Now conquer your enemiesso on 
a fortunate day the hero gave orders that the imperial troops should 
march out towards the city of Gaurzmuinja, called Govindakuta. 

* All the India Office MSS. road 'dydpi for yo >» and two seem to read dpdtane. 
I imd dpatana in the Petersburg lexicon, but not dpdtuna. 1 have translated tho 
pasftUgo loosely so as to mako a good sense. The Sanskrit College MS. gives a reading 
which, exactly mi it a my translation ; Sack uidrdvdhafy vo * dydpi Jlarir yai cf r seka <s» 
tub/ laUayorudmi ku^tahyd yoo/uu dp.Unnc ptuda i. 
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Then the army of the Vidyddharas mounted up into the sky, obscur¬ 
ing the sun, looking like a rising of ftahu out of due time chilling to the 
foe. And Naravahanadatta himself ascended the pericar p of the lotus- 
chariot, and placed his wives on the filaments, and his friends on the 
leaves, and preceded by Chandasinha and the others, set out through the 
air to conquer his enemies. And when he had completed half his journey, 
be came to the palace of Dhanavati which was called Matangapura, and he 
stayed there that day, and she did the honours of the house to him. And 
while he was there, he sent an ambassador to challenge to the combat the 
Vidyadbara princes Gaurimunda and Manasavega. 

The next day he deposited his wives in Matangapura, and went with 
the Vidyadbara kings to Govindakuta. There Gaurimunda and Manasa¬ 
vega came out to fight with them, and Chandasinha and his colleagues met 
them face to face. When the battle began, brave warriors fell like 
trees marked out for the axe, and torrents of blood flowed on the mountain 
Govindakuta. The combat, eager to devour the lives of heroes, yawned 
like a demon of destruction, with tongues in the form of flexible swords' 
gieedily licking up blood.-' That great feast of slaughter, terrible with tlio 
rhythmic clapping of hands on the part of Vetalas drunk with blood and 
flesh, and covered with palpitating corpses for dancers, gave great delight 
to the demons. 

Then Manasavega met Naravahanadatta face to face in the conflict, 
and the prince himself rushed on him in wrath. And having rushed on 
him, that emperor seized the villain by the hair, and at once cut off his 
head with his sword. When Gaurimunda saw that, he too sprang forward 
in a fury, and Naravahanadatta dragged him along by the hair, for the power 
of his science left him as soon as he saw the prince, and flung him on the 
ground, and seizing his legs whirled him round in the air, and dashed him 
to pieces on a rock. In this way he slew Gaurimunda and Manasavega ; and 
the rest of their army, being terrified,f took to flight. And a rain of flowers 
fell into the lap of that empuroi, and all the gods in heaven exclnimcd, 
Bravo ! Bravo !” Then Naravahanadatta, with all those kings that fol¬ 
lowed him, entered the palace of Gaurimunda ; and immediately the chiefs 
of the Yidyadharas, who were connected with Gaurimunyla’s party, camo 
and submitted humbly to his sway. 

Then Dhanavati camo up to that sovereign in the midst of the rejoic¬ 
ings on account of bis having taken possession of his kingdom after slaying 
all his enemies, and said to him, “ My liege, Gaurimuruja has left a 

* More literally “ smeared with blood and relishing it" Bohtliogk and Roth scorn 
to think rasat refers to some noiao made by the Swords. 

t All the Indio. OlLiee MSS. read bhilum fur the bid,,am of iirockhuus’s text. 
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•'^daughter named Ihatmatika, ilie belle of the three worlds ; you should marry 
that maiden.” When she said this to the king, lie immediately sent for the 
girl, and married her, and passed the day very happily in her society. 

The next morning he sent Vegavati and Prabkavati, and had Madana- 
manchuka brought by them from the town of Manasavega. When brought, 
she looked upon that hero in his prosperity, who had destroyed the dark¬ 
ness of his enemies, with face expanded and wet with tears of joy ; and at 
the end of her night of separation she enjoyed indescribable happiness, like 
a lotus-bed, the open flowers of which are wet with dew. Then be bestow-* 
cd on her all the sciences, and having pined for her long, he exulted in tho 
Society of his beloved, who had thus in a moment attained the rank of a 
YidyadharL And in the garden of Gaurhnunda’s city he spent those days 
with his wives in the joys of a banquet. And then he sent Prabhavatl, 
and had Bhagirathuyasas also brought there, and bestowed on her the 
sciences. 


And one day, as the emperor was sitting in bis ball of audience, two 
Vidyadharas came and said to him with due respect, “ Your majesty, we 
went lienee, by the orders of Dhanavati, to the northern division of the land 
of the Vidyadharas, to find out the movements of Mandaradeva. And 
there we, being ourselves invisible, saw that king of the Vidyadharas in 
bis ball of audience, and lie happened to be saying with regard to your 
Highness, £ I bear, that Naravahanadatta has obtained the sovereignty over 
the Vidyadharas, and lias slain Gauriimmda and the rest of his opponents * 
so it will not do for me to overlook that enemy ; on the contrary, I must 
nip him in the bud.’ When we beard that speech of bis, we came here to 
tell you.” 

When the assembly of Naravdhanndatta’s partizans beard this from 
the spies, they were all beside themselves with anger, and appeared like a 
lotus- bed smitten by the wind. The arms of Cliitrangada, frequently 
waved and extended, seemed with the tinkling of their bracelets to bo 
demanding the signal for combat. The necklace of Amitagati, rising up 
on his breast, as be sighed with anger, seemed to say again and again,” House 
thyself, rouse thyself, hero.” Pingalagandhara, striking the ground with 
bin hand so that it resounded, seemed to be going through a prelude intro¬ 
ductory to the crushing of his enemies. A frown took its seat upon the 
face of Yayupat ha, looking like a bow strung by Fate for the destruction 

.ily pressing one hand against the other, 
seemed to say, “ Even thus will I pulverize my enemies.” The arm of 
fcagaradatta, struck by his hand, produced a sound that rang through the 
air, and seemed to challenge that foe. But Naravahanadatta, though angry, 
was no whit disturbed ; for imperturbability is the characteristic sign of 
the greatness of gr**at on s. 
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Then he resolvhd fo march forth to conquer his enemy, after obtaining 
the jewels essential to an emperor of the Vidyadlmras. So the emperor 
mounted a chariot, with his wives and his ministers, and set out from that 
Govindakiita. And all his partizans, the kings of the Gandharvas and the 
chiefs of the Vidyadharas, accompanied by their armies, marched along 
with him, encircling him, as the planets do the moon. Then Naravaliana- 
datta reached the Himalayas, preceded by Dluinavati, and found there a large 
lake. With its white lotuses like lofty umbrellas and its soaring swans 
like waving chowries, it seemed to have brought a present fit for a sove¬ 
reign. With its lofty waves flung up towards him like beckoning hands at 
no great distance, it seemed to summon him again and again to take the 
bath which should ensure him supreme sovereignty. Then Vayupatha said 
to the king, “ My emperor, you must go down and bathe in this lake; 5 ’ 
so he went down to bathe in it. And a heavenly voice said, “ None but an 
emperor can ever succeed in bathing in this lake, so now you may consider 
the imperial dignity secured to you.” 

W hen the emperor heard that, he was delighted, and he sported in the* 
water ot that lake with his wives, as Vanina does in the sea. He took 
pleasure in watching them with the moist garments clinging to their bodies, 
with the fastenings of their hair loosened, and their eyes reddened by the 
washing into them of antimony. The rows of birds, flying up with loud 
cries from that lake, appeared like the girdles of its presiding nymphs 
advancing to meet him. And the lotuses, eclipsed by the beauty of the 
lotus-like faces of his wives, plunged beneath the waves as if ashamed. 
And after bathing, Naravahanadatta, with his attendants, spent that day 
on the bank of that lake. 

There the successful prince, with his wives and ministers, spent his 
time in jocose conversation, and next morning he set forth thence in his cha¬ 
riot with his army. And as he was going along, he reached the city of 
Vayupatha, which lay in his way ; and he stayed there a day to please him. 
There he fell in love with d maiden, that ho came across in a garden, 
the sister of Vayupatha, by name Vayuvegayasas. She, whilo amusino- 
herself in a garden on the bank of the Hemabaluka* river, ; ; \ 
him arrive, and though in love with him, disappeared at ogee. Theft 
Naravahanadatta, supposing that she had turned her back on him for sonic 
reason other than the real one, returned with downcast face to his quarters 
There the queens found out the adventure that had befallen the kipg b v 
of Marujbhdti who was with him, (for Gornukha was too c 
them to try him,) and then they made all kinds of jokes at the king's 
expense, while Gomukha stood by ashamed at the indiscretion of Maui- 
bh liti. 


The word means “ having san<h of gold.” 
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then Gomukha, seeing the king out of coimteminee, consoled him, 
and, in order to ascertain the real sentiments of Vayuvegayaias, went to her 
city. There Vayupatka saw him suddenly arrived as if to take a look at 
the city, and he lovingly entertained him, and taking him aside, said to 
him, “ 1 have an unmarried sister named Vayuvegayasas, and holy seers have 
prophesied that she is destined to be the wife of an emperor. So I am desir¬ 
ous of giving her as a present to the emperor Naravahanadatta ; pray do your 
best to bring about the accomplishment of my wish. And with this very 
object in view I was preparing to come to you.” When the minister 
Gomukha had been thus addressed by Vayupatka, he said to him; “ Although 
this prince of ours set out primarily with the object of conquering his 
enemies, still you have only to make the request, and I will arrange this 
matter for you.” With these words Gomukha took leave of him, and 
going back informed Naravahanadatta that he had gained his object with¬ 
out any solicitation. 

And the next day Vayupatha came in person and requested the favour, 
and the sagacious Gomukha said to the king, “ My prince, you must not 
refuse the request of Vayupatka ; he is your faithful ally ; your majesty 
should do whatever he asks.” Then the king consented to do it; and 
Vayupatka himself brought his younger sister, and bestowed her on the 
emperor against her will. And while the marriage was being performed, she 
exclaimed, “ Ye guardians of the world, I am being bestowed in marriage by 
my brother by force, and against my will, so I have nob committed any 
sin thereby.” When she said this, all the females belonging to Vayupa- 
tha’s household made such a noise that no outsiders heard what she said. 
But the king was put out of countenance by her speech, so Gomukha was 
anxious to find some means of ascertaining its import, and he roamed 
hither and thither with that object. 

And after lie had roamed about awhile, he saw in a certain retired spot 
four Vidyddhara maidens preparing to enter the fire at the same time. And 
when he asked them the cause, those fair ones told him how Vayuvegavasas 


had broken her solemn agreement. Then Gomukha went and told it to 
king Naravahanadatta in the presence of all there, exactly as lie had seen 
and heard. When the king heard it, he smiled, I ub Vayuvegayasas said, 
“ Arise, my husband, let us two quickly go and save these maidens ; after¬ 
wards I will tell you the reason of this act of theirs.” When she said this 
to the king, he went with her and with all his followers to the spot where 
the tragedy was to take place. 

And ho saw those maidens with a blazing fire in front of them j and 
Vayuvegayasas, after dragging them away from it, .'id to the king, 1 This 
fir.d here h Kalika, the daughter of the lord of Kalakuta, and this second 
if> Vidyutpunjd, the daughter of Vidyutpunja; and this third is Matangim, 
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the daughter of Mahdara ; and this fourth is Padmaprabba the daughter 
of Mahddanshtra ; and I am the fifth ; all we five, when we saw you per¬ 
forming asceticism in the domain of the Siddhas, were bewildered with love, 
and we made the following mutual agreement, ‘ We will all five* at the 
same time take this prince as our dear husband, and no one of us must 
surrender herself to him alone ; if any one of us marries him separately, 
the others shall enter the fire to bring down vengeance on her who has 
been guilty of such treachery to friends.* It was out of respect for this 
agreement that I did nob wish to marry you separately ; indeed I did not 
even to-day give myself to you ; you, my husband, and the guardians of the 
world can bear testimony as to whether even now I have broken this agree¬ 
ment willingly. So now, my husband, marry also those friends of mine ; 
and you, my friends, must not let any other lot befall you.”+ 

When she said this, those maidens, who had escaped from death, re¬ 
joiced and embraced one another ; and the king was delighted in his heart. 
And the fathers of the ladies, hearing what had taken place, came there 
immediately, and bestowed their daughters on Naravahanadatta. And 
those chiefs of the Vidyddharas, headed by the lord of Kalakutu,J agreed 
to accept the sovereignty of their son-in-law. Thus Naravahanadatta 
obtained at one stroke the daughters of five great Vidyadharas, and gained 
great importance thereby. 

And the prince remained there some days with those wives, and then 
his Oommander-m-Chief Harisikha said, “ Why, my liege, though you are 
versed in the approved treatises on the subject, do you act contrary to 
policy ? What means this devotion on your part to the pleasures of love, 
when it is time to fight ? This raising of an expedition to conquer 
Mandaradeva, and this your dallying for so many days with your wives, 
are things wholly incompatible.** When Harisikha said this, the great 
king answered him, “Your reproof is just, but I am not acting for my 
own pleasure in all thi*; this allying of myself with wives involves tho 
acquisition of friends ; and is so the most clllcacious method at present 
of crushing the foe ; this is why I have had recourse to it. So let these 
my troops now advance to the conquest of tho enemy !” 

When the king had given this order, his father-in-law Mandara said 
to him, “ King, that Mandaradeva lives in a distant and difficult country, 
and he will be hard for you to overcome until you have achieved all tho 

* Tho word tiondbhir has boon omitted in Brockhaus’s text. It follows payveh . 2 - 
bh.r in the three India Office MSS. and in tho Sanskrit College MS. 

f Two of tho India Offico MS3. kavo bhdvaniymn. In tho third tho passage is 
omitted. But the text of Brookhaua gives a good sense. 

X I read pramhfhds which I find in two of the India Offico MSS. No. 1882 haa 

pi'aathds, 
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ictivo ]owels of an emperor. For be is protected by the cave, called 
the cave of Trifirsha,* which forms the approach to bis kingdom, and the 
entrance of which is guarded by the great champion Devamaya. But that 
cave can be forced by an emperor who has obtained the jewels. And the 
sandal-wood tree, which is one of the jewels of an emperor, is in this coun¬ 
try, so quickly gain possession of it, in order that you may attain the ends 
you have in view. For no one who is not an emperor ever gets near that 
tree.” 

Having beard this from Mandara, Naravahanadatta set out at night, 
iasting and observing a strict vow, for that sandal-wood tree. ^As the hero 
wgnt along, very terrible portents arose to bewilder him, but he was not 
terrified at them, and so he reached the foot of that mighty tree. And 
when he saw that sandal-wood tree surrounded with a lofty platform made 
of precious jewels, he climbed up to it with ladders and adored it. Tho 
tree then said to him with bodiless voieo, “ Emperor, thou hast won me 
the sandal-wood tree, and when thou thinkest on me, I will appear to 
thee, so leave this place at present, and go to Govindakiita ; thus thou wilt 
win the other jewels also ; and then thou wilt easily conquer Mandaradeva.” 
On hearing this, Naravahanadatta, the mighty sovereign of the Yidyadha- 
ras, said, “ I will do so, ’ and being now completely successful, he wor¬ 
shipped that heavenly tree.f and went delighted through the air to his 
own camp. 

There he spent that night; and the next morning in the ball of au¬ 
dience he related.at full length, in the presence of all, his night’s adventure 
by which be had won the sandal-wood tree. And when they heard it, bis 
wives, and the ministers who had grown up with him from infancy'and 
those Vidyadharas who were devoted to him, namely, Vayupatbn and the 
other chiefs with their forces, and the Gandharvas, headed by Ohitrdiigada 
were delighted at this sudden attainment of great success, and praised his 
heroism remarkable for its uninterrupted flow of courage, enterprise, and 
firmness. And after deliberating with them, the king, determined to’over- 
throw the pride of Mandaradeva, set out in a heavenly chariot for the 
mountain of Govindakiita, in order to obtain the other jewels spoken of by 
the eandal-wood tree. 

0 An epithet of S'iva. 

y°' Tr r ’ PP ‘ 153 an<1 575 C J tllso th0 stoi y of Aschenkatze in the Tcntnine- 
rone of Basile, V ol. I, p. 83 ; tho Dummedhajataka, Ed Fausboll, Vol. I, p 269 ; I 
K- mieebo Mytkologie, p 90; Kuhn, Wostfalische Sigen, Vol. I, pp. 241 213 211 ‘> r, ■ 
Grid’s Metamorphoses VIII, 722-721, and 713 and//; and Kalston’s’ TiuW Wes’, 
Introduction, p. lii. 





CHAPTER CIX. 


May Ganesa, who at night seems with the spray blown forth from his 
hissing trunk uplifted in the tumultuous dance, to be feeding the star®, 
dispel your darkness ! 

Then, as the emperor Naravahanadatta was in his hall of audience on 
the mountain Govindakuta, a Vidyadhara named Amrifcaprabba came to 
him through the air, the same who had before saved him, when he was flung 
down by his enemy on the Mountain of Fire. That Vidyadhara came and 
humbly made himself known, and having been lovingly entertained by that 
emperor, said to him, “ There is a great mountain named Malaya in tho 
southern region ; and in a hermitage on it lives a great hermit named 
Vamadeva. He, my liege,invites you to come to him alone for the sake of 
some important affair, and on this account he has sent me to you to-day. 
Moreover you are my sovereign, won by previous merits ; and therefore 
have I come ; so come along with me; let us quickly go to that hermit in 
order to ensure your success !’* 

When that Vidyadhara had said this, Naravahanadatta left his wives 
and forces there, and himself flew up into the air with that Vidyadhara, 
and in that way quickly reached the Malaya mountain, and approached the 
hermit Vamadeva. And he beheld that hermit white with age, t ill of 
stature, with eye-balls sparkling like bright jewels in tho fleshless sockets 
of his eyes, the depository of the jewels of the emperor of the Vidvudha- 
ras, with his matted hair waving like creepers, looking like the Himalaya 
range accompanying the prince, to assist him in attaining success. Then 
the prince worshipped the feet o^' that sago, and he entertained him, and 
said to him, You are the god of Love consumed long ago by S'iva, and 
appointed by him emperor of all tho \idyalhara chiefs, because he was 
pleased with Rati.* Now, I have in this my hermitage, within tho deep 
recess of an inner cave, certain jewels, which 1 will point out to you, and 
you must seize them. For you will find Mandaradeva easy enoughrto con* 
quer, after you have obtained the jewels; and i; \yas with this object that 
I invited you hither by the command oi feiva. 

* Tho Sanskrit College MS. has Raty*. 
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When the hermit bad said this to him, and had instructed him in the 
right method of procedure, Naravahanadatta joyfully entered that cave. 
In it the hero overcame many and various obstacles, and then ho beheld a huo e 
furious elephant charging Him with a deep guttural roar. The king smote°it 
on the forehead with his fist, and placed bis feet on its tusks, and actively 
mounted that furious elephant. And a bodiless voice came from the cave, 
“ Bravo, emperor! thou, hast won the jewel of the mighty elephant.” 
Then he saw a sword looking like a mighty snake, and he fell upon it, and 
seized it, as if it were the locks of the Fortune of Empire. Again a bodiless 
voice sounded in the cave, “ Bravo, conqueror of thy foes! thou hast ob¬ 
tained the victorious sword-jewel.” Then he obtained the moonlight-jewel 
and the wife-jewel, and the jewel-of charms, named the destroying charm. 
And thus having achieved in all seven jewels (useful in time of need, and 
bestowers of majesty,) taking into account the two first, the lake and the 
sandal-wood tree, he went out from that cave and told the hermit Vamadeva 
that he had succeeded in accomplishing all his objects.* 

Then the hermit said lovingly to that emperor, “ Go, my son, now that 
you have obtained the jewels of a great emperor, and conquer Mandara- 
deva on the north side of Kailasa, and enjoy the glorious fortune of the 
sovereignty of both sides of that mountain.” When the hermit had 
said this to him, the successful emperor bowed before him, and went off 
through the air with Amritaprabha. And in a moment lie reached his 
camp on Govindakiita guarded by his mighty mother-in-law Dhanavati. 
Then those kings of the Vidyadharas, that had sided with him, and his 
wives and his ministers, who were all watching for him, saw him, and wel¬ 
comed him with delight. Then he sat down and they questioned him, and 
he told them how he had seen the hermit Vamadeva, and how lie had enter¬ 
ed the cave, and how he had obtained the jewels. Then a great festival 
took place there, in which celestial drums were joyfully beaten, and the 
Vidyadharas danced, and people generally were drunk with wine. 

And the next day, in a moment in which a malignant planet stood in 
the bouse of his foe, and one which argued bis own success! as a planet 
benignant to him, predominated over bis enemy’s house, and which was 

* The seven jewels of the Chakravartin are often mentioned in Buddhist works Tn 
the Mah&vaatu, p 10» (Ed. hVnort) they ore, chariot, elephant, horse, wife housohol 
dor, general. In a legend quoted by Burnouf (Introduction a 1’ ITiatoiro duBu.ldhi-, ,o 
Indicn, p 31J) the some six aro enumerated as “ lea sept joyaux." In both cases the 
sword is omitted. They are also described in the MaM-Sudassana-Sutta translated 
!>y EJjye Davids in the cloventh volume of the Snored Books of the East Sorioa. 

t For atmasamarddhin d the India Office MS. No. 1882 has ; 

No. 21 Gh has *ama&hlind 9 and No, 3003 agr-ca with Broekhuusa text. So does tho 
fcunbkrit Cullcgo MS. 
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fraught with every other kind of prosperity, Naravahanadaita performed the* 
ceremonies for good fortune, and ascended that car made by Brahma, which 
S'iva had bestowed on him, and set out with his army through the ail*, 
accompanied by his wives, to conquer Mandaradeva. And various heroes, 
his followers, marched surrounding him, and kings of the Gandharvas and 
chiefs of the Yidyadharas, fearless and faithful, obedient to the orders of 
the general Harisikha, and Chandasinba, with his mother the wise Dhana- 
vati, and the brave Pingalagandbara, and Vayupatha the strong, and 
Yidyutpunja and Amitagati, and the lord of Kalakuta, and Mandara, and 
Mahadanshtra and his own friend Amritaprabha, and the hero Chitraugada 
with Sdgaradatta,—all these, and others who were there of the party of the 
slain Gaurimunda, pressed eagerly after him, with their hosts, as he advan¬ 
ced intent on victory. Then the sky was obscured by his army, and the sun 
hid his face, as if for shame, somewhere or other, his brightness being 
eclipsed by the splendour of the monarch. 

Then the emperor passed the Manasa lake haunted by troops of divine 
hermits, and left behind him Gandasaila the pleasure-garden of the 
nymphs of heaven, and, reached the foot of mount Kailasa gleaming white 
like crystal, resembling a mass of his own glory,* There he encamped on 
the hank of the Maudakitn, and while he was sitting there, the wise chief 
of the Yidyddharas, named Mandara, came up to him, and addressed to him 
the following pleasing speech, “Let your army halt here, king, on the 
bank of the river of the gods ! It is not fitting that you should advance 
over this mountain Kailasa. For all sciences are destroyed by crossing 
this dwelling-place of S'iva. So you must pass to the other side of the 
mountain by the cave of Trisirsha. And it is guarded by a king named 
Devamaya, who is exceedingly haughty ; so how can you advance further 
without conquering him P M When Mandara said this, Dhanavati approved 
it, and Naravahanadatta waited there for. a day. 

While he was there, he sent an ambassador to Devamaya with a con¬ 
ciliatory message, but he did not receive the order it conveyed in a conci¬ 
liatory spirit. So the next day the emperor moved out against Dovanniva 
with all the allied kings prepared for battle. And Devamaya too, when he 
heard it, marched out towards him to give battle, accompanied by numer¬ 
ous king-, Varaha, Vajramushtf and others, and followed by his army. 
Then there took place on Kailasa & battle between thoso two armies and 
wbiio it was going on, the sky was obscured by the chariots of the gods 
who came to look on. Terrible was that thunder-cloud of war, awful with 
the dense hailstorm of many severed heads, and loud with the shouting of 


♦ Wo have often had occasion to remark that the Hindu poets conceive of glory a i 
white. 
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When the hermit had said this to him, and had instructed him in the 
right method of procedure, Naravahanadatta joyfully entered that cave. 
In it the hero overcame many and various obstacles, and then he beheld a huge 
furious elephant charging him with a deep guttural roar. The king smote it 
on the forehead with his fist, and placed his feet on its tusks, and actively- 
mounted that furious elephant. And a bodiless voice came from the cave, 
u Bravo, emperor! thou, hast won the jewel of the mighty elephant.” 
Then he saw a sword looking like a mighty snake, and he fell upon it, and 
seized it, as if it were the locks of the Fortuue of Empire. Again a bodiless 
voice sounded in the cave, “ Bravo, conqueror of thy foes! thou hast ob¬ 
tained the victorious sword-jewel.” Then he obtained the moonlight-jewel 
and the wife-jewel, and the jewel*of charms, named the destroying charm. 
And thus having achieved in all seven jewels (useful in time of need, and 
bestowers of majesty,) taking into account the two first, the lake and the 
sandal-wood tree, he went out from that cave and told the hermit Vamadeva 
that he had succeeded in accomplishing all his objects. 1 * 

Then the hermit said lovingly to that emperor, “ Go, my son, now that 
you have obtained the jewels of a great emperor, and conquer Mandara- 
deva on the north side of Kailasa, and enjoy the glorious fortune of the 
sovereignty of both sides of that mountain.” When the hermit had 
said this to him, the successful emperor bowed before him, and went off 
through the air with Amritaprabha. And in a moment lie reached his 
camp on Govindalui$a guarded by his mighty mother-in-law Dhanavati. 
Then those kings of the Vidyadharas, that had sided with him, and his 
wives and his ministers, who were all watching for him, saw him, and wel¬ 
comed him with delight. Then he sat down and they questioned him, and 
he told them how he had seen the hermit Vamadeva, and how he had enter¬ 
ed the cave, and how he had obtained the jewels. Then a great festival 
took place there, in which celestial drums were joyfully beaten, and the 
Vidyadharas danced, and people generally were drunk with wine. 

And the next day, in a moment in which a malignant planet stood in 
the house of bis foe, and one which argued his own successf as a planet 
benignant to him, predominated over his enemy’s house, and which was 


* The soven jewels of the Chakravartin are often mentioned in Buddhist works. In 
the Mah&vastu, p 108 (Ed. Senart) they arc, chariot, elephant, horse, wife, housohol. 
dcr, general. In a legend quoted by Burnouf (Introduction a V Histoire du Buddhismo 
Indien, p 843) the same six are enumerated as lea sept joyaux.” In both cases the 
sword is omitted. They are also described in the At ah fc-Sudassan^Sutta translated 
by Rhys Davids in the eleventh volume of the Sacred Boohs of the East Series. 

f For dimasamarddhind the India Office MS. No. 1882 has dimasamfiddhivd; 
No. 2100 has samashtind, and No, 3003 agrees with Brockhuus’s text. So docs tho 
ganbkrit Coilego MS, 
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fraught with every other kind of prosperity, Nara vahanadaita performed the 
ceremonies for good fortune, and ascended that car made by Brahma, which 
S iva had bestowed on him, and set out with his army through the air, 
accompanied by his vrives, to conquer Mandaradeva. And various heroes, 
his followers, marched surrounding him, and kings of the Gandbarvas and 
chiefs of the Yidyadharas, fearless and faithful, obedieut to the orders of 
the general Ifarisikha, and Chandasinha, with Iris mother the wise Dhana- 
vati, and the brave Pingalagdndhara, and Vayupatha the strong, and 
Yidyutpunja and Amitagati, and the lord of Kalakuta, and Mandara, and 
Mahddanshtra and his own friend Amritaprabha, and the hero Ohitrangada 
with Sagaradatta,—all these, and others who were there of the party of the 
slain Gaurimunda, pressed eagerly after him, with their hosts, as he advan¬ 
ced intent on victory. Then the sky was obscured by his army, and the sun 
hid Ins face, as if for shame, somewhere or other, his brightness bein" 
eclipsed by the splendour of the monarch. 

ihen the emperor passed the Manasa lake haunted by troops of divine 
hermits, and left behind him Gandasaila the pleasure-garden of the 
nymphs of heaven, and reached the foot of mount Kailasa gleaming white 
like crystal, resembling a mass of his own glory?* There he encamped on 
the bank of the Maudakini, and while he was sitting there, the wise chief ~ 
of the Yidyadharas, named Mandara, came up to him, and addressed to him 
the following pleasing speech, “ Let your army halt here, king, on the 
bank of the river of the gods! It is not fitting that you should advance 
over this mountain Kailasa. For all sciences are destroyed by crossing 
this dwelling-place of Siva. So you must pass to the other side of the 
mountain by the cave of Trisirsha. And it is guarded by a king named 
Bevamaya, who is exceedingly haughty; so how can you advance further 
Without conquering him ?” When Mandara said this, Dhanavati approved 
it, and Naravahanadatta waited there for. a day. 

While he was there, he sent an ambassador to DevamSya with a con¬ 
ciliatory message, but be did not receive the order it conveyed in a conci¬ 
liatory spirit. So the next day the emperor moved out against Dovamava 
with all the allied kings prepared for battle. And Devamdya too, when he 
heard it, marched out towards him to give battle, accompanied bv numer¬ 
ous kings, Varaha, Vajramusliti and others, and followed bv his armv. 
Then there took place on Kailasa U battle between those two armies and 

while it was going on, the sky was obscured by the chariots of the gods 

who came to look on. Terrible was that thunder-cloud of war, awful with 
tho dense hailstorm of many severed heads, and loud with the shouting of 


* Wo have often had occasion to remark that the Hindu poets conceive of nlorv as 
white.. 6 ^ 
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■oes. That Chandusinba slew Yardha the general of Devamaya, as ho 
fought in tin., front rank, was in truth by no means wonderful; but’it was 
strange that Naravahanadatta, without employing any magic power, took 
captive Devamaya himself, when exhausted by the wounds lie received from 
him m the combat. And when he was captured, his army was broken, and 
fled, together with the great champions Vajrainushti, Mahabahu, Tikshna- 
danshtra and their fellows. Then the gods in their chariots exclaimed, 
bravo! Bravo!” and all present congratulated the victorious emperor. 
1 hen that mighty monarch consoled Devamaya, who was brought before 
him bound, and welcomed him kindly, and set him at liberty But he 
h iving been subdued by the emperor’s arm, humbly submitted to him! 
together with Vajramu&hti and the others. 

Then, the battle having come to an end, that day passed away and 
next morning Devamaya came to the place of audience, and stood by the side 
oi the emperor, and when questioned by him about the cave of Trisirsha 
which he wished to enter, related the following true history of it. " ’ 

In old time, my liege, the two sides of mount Kailasa, the north and 
History of che cat-e of Trisirsha. ^he south side, formed different king- 

doms, having been assigned to dis¬ 
tinguished Vidyddharas. Then one, Rishabha by name, propitiated S'iva 
with austerities, and was appointed by that god emperor over both of them. 
But one day he was passing over Kailasa to go to the northern side, and 
ost Ins magic science owing to the anger of S'iva, who happened to be 
below, and so fell from tho sky. Rishabha again propitiated S'iva with 
Bevere , asceticism, an d the god a „ ain appointed him Supremo Sovereign of 
both sides; so he thus humbly addressed the god, “ I am not permitted to 
pass over Kailasa, so by what path am I to travel in order to be able to 
exereitjc my prerogatives on both sides of the mountain p” When S'iva tho 

trident bearing god, heard this,- he cleft asunder Kailasa, and made’this 

cave-like opening for Rishabha to pass to the northern side. 

Then mount Kailasa, having been pierced, was despondent, and ad¬ 
dressed this petition to S iva, “ Holy one, this north side of me used to be 
inaccessible to mortals, but it has now been made accessible to them by 
this (Mve-passage; so provide that this law of exclusion be not broken.” 

1 thus supplicated by tbe mountain, he placed in the 
cave as guards, elephants of the quarters, mighty basilisks, * and Guhyakas ; 
and at its southern opening he placed Mah&tnaya the Vfdyadhara chief, and 
at its northern opening Kalaratri the invincible Chaiulika.t 


* See Sir Thomue Browne’s Vulgar Krrors, Book III, Chap. 7, XlcliodcriuH, Aotlii- 
opka, III. N. 

f < )no of tho S'uktia. 
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V\ lien S ivu had thus provided for the guarding of the care, he pro¬ 
duced great jewels, and made this decree with regard to the cave, “ This 
cave shall be open at both ends to any one who has obtained the jewels, 
and is cmpcioi o\ei the \ idyadharas with their wives and their messen- 
gois,- and to those who may be appointed by him as sovereigns over the 
northern side of the mountain,—by these, I say, it may be passed, but bv 
no one else in the world.” When the three-eyed god had made this decree, 
Risbabha went on holding sway over the Vidyadhatfis, but in his pride 
made war on the gods and was slain by Indra. This is the history, my 
hege, of the cave, named the cave of Trisirsha; and the cave cannot be 
passed by any but persons like yourself. 

And in course of time I Devamaya was born in the family of Mail'd- 
maya the keeper of the entrance of the cave. And at my birth a heavenly 
voice proclaimed, “ There is now born among the Vidyadharas a champion 
hard for Ins foes to conquer in fight; and he, who shall conquer him, shall 
e emperor over them ; he shall be the master of this child now born, and 
shall be followed by him as a lord.” I, that Devamaya, have been now 
conquered by you, aud you have obtained the jewels, and are the mighty 
sole emperor of both sides of mount Kailasa,—the lord bf us all here. ° So, 
now pass t cave of Trisirsha, and conquer the rest of your enemies. 

4\ hen Devamaya had told the story of the cave in these words, the 
emperor said to him, “ We will march now and encamp for the present at 
the mouth of the cave, and to-morrow morning, after we have performed 
due ceremonies, we will enter it ” When Naravahanadatta had said this, 
he went and encamped with all those kings at the mouth of the cave! 
And ho saw that underground passage with deep rayless cavity, looking liko 
the birthplace of the sunless and moonless darkness of the day of doom. 

And the next day ho offered worship, and entered it in his chariot, 
vith his followers, assisted by the glorious jewels, which presented them¬ 
selves to him, when he thought of them. He dispelled the darkness with- 
the moonlight jew. 1, the basilisks with the sandal-wood tree, the elephants of 
the quarters with the elephant-jewel, the Guhyakus with the sword- jew .] 
and other obstacles with other jewels ; “and so passed that cave with his 
army, and emerged at it. northern mouth. And coming out from the 
bowels of the cave, he saw before him the northern side of the mount ih 
looking liko another world, entered without a second birth. Aud then "’ 
voice came from the sky, “ JBravo, emperor ! thou hast passed this cave", 1 
means of the majesty conferred by the power of the jewels.” 

• Two of thoIndia Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. road's** tU,»n,;, n 
for aaddranim. This would mean, 1 suppose, that tho cave might ho pu,sod by u lUh 
scouts and ambassadors ot tho Vidyadharaa* 
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Then Dlianavati and Devamnya said to the emperor, “ Your Majesty, 
Kalaratri is always near this opening. She was originally created by Vish¬ 
nu, when the sea was churned for the nectar, in order that she might tear 
in pieces the chiefs of the Danavas, who wished to steal that heavenly drink. 
And now she has been placed here by S'iva to guard this cave, in order that 


none may pass it, except those beings like yourself, of whom we spoke 
before. You are our emperor, and you have obtained the jewels, and have 
passed this cave ; so, in order to gain the victory, you must worship this 
goddess, who is a meet object of worship.” 

In such words did Dlianavati and Dcvamaya address Naravahanadatta, 
and so the day waned for him there. And the northern peaks of Kailasa 
were reddened with the evening light, and seemed thus to foreshadow the 
bloodshed of the approaching battle. The darkness, having gained power, 
obscured the army of that king, as if recollecting its animosity against him 
for his recent victory over it in its home the cave; an animosity which 
■was still fresh and new. And goblins, vampires, jackals, and the sister¬ 
hood- of witches roamed about, as it were the first shoots of the ano- er of 
Kalaratri enraged on account of Naravahanadatta having omitted to wor¬ 
ship her. And in a moment the whole army of Naravahanadatta became 
insensible, as if with sleep, but he alone remained in full pos ssion of his 
faculties. Then the emperor perceived that this was a dis, lay of power 
on the part of Kalaratri, angry because she had not been worshipped, and 
he proceeded to worship her with flowers of speech. 

“ Thou art the power of life, animating all creatures, of loving nature, 
skilful in directing the discus to the head of thy foes; thee I adore. 
Hail! thou, that under the form of Durgu dost console the world with thy 
trident and other weapons streaming with the drops of blood flowing from 
the throat of the slain Mahisha. Thou art victorious dancing with a skull 
full of the blood of Ruru in thy agitated hand, as if thou wast holding the 
vessel of security of the throe worlds. Goddess beloved of S'iva, with” up¬ 
lifted eyes, though thy name means the night of doom, still, with skull 
surmounted by a burning candle, and with a skull in thy hand, thou dost 
shine as if with the sun and moon.” 

Though he praised Kalaratri in these words, she was not propitiated, 
and then he made up his mind to appease her by the sacrifice of bis head • 
and be drew Lis sword for that purpose. Then the goddess said to him, “ Do 
not act rashly my son. Lo ! I have been won over by thee, thou hero. Let 
this thy army ho as it was before, and be thou victorious!” And imme¬ 
diately hi? army awoke ns it were from sleep. Then bis wives, and his Com¬ 
panions, and all the \idyadharn.s praised the might of that emperor. And 
the h.ro, having eaten and drunk and performed the necessary duties, spent 


* Or pocsibly “Oaimj (S'iva's aUfend'uits) and witchc.;,'* 
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that night, which seemed as long as if ifc consisted of a hundred watched 
instead of three. 

And the next morning he worshipped Kalaratri, and marched thence 
to engage Dhiimasikha, who had barred his further advance with an army 
of Vidyadharas. Then the emperor had a fight with that king, who was 
the principal champion of Mandaradeva, of such a desperate character, that 
the air was full of swords, the earth covered with the heads of warriors, 
and the only speech heard was the terrible cry of heroes shouting, “ Slay ! 
slay !” Then the emperor took Dhumasikha captive in that battle by 
force, and afterwards treated him with deference \ and made him submit, to 
his sway. And he quartered his army that night in his city, and the host 
seemed like fuel consumed with fire, as ifc had seen the extinction of DhiV 
m a si k ha’s* pride. 

And the next day, hearing from the scouts that Mandaradeva, having 
found out what had taken place, was advancing to meet him in fight,. 
Naravahanadatta marched out against him with the chiefs of the Vidya¬ 
dharas, determined to conquer him. And after he had gone some distance, 
he beheld in front of him the army of Mandaradeva, accompanied Ivy man 7 
kings, afctackingin order of battle. Then Naravahanadatta, with the allied 
kings at his side, drew up his forces in an arrangement fitted to encounter 
the formation of his enemies, and fell upon his army. 

Then a battle took place between those two armies, which imitated the 
disturbed flood of the ocean overflowing its banks at the day of doom. Oil 
one side were fighting Chandasinha and other great champions, and on the 
other Kanchanadanshtra and other mighty kings. And the battle wave l 
sore, resembling the rising of the wind at the day of doom, for it made the 
three worlds tremble, and shook the mountains. Mount Kailasa, red on 
one side with the blood of heroes, as with Saffron paint, and on the other 
of ashy whiteness, resembled the husband of Gauri. That great battle w.is 
truly the day of doom for heroes, being grimly illuminated by innumerable 
orbs of the sun arisen in flushing sword-blades. Such was the battle that 
even Nunidu ;md other heavenly beings, \vh > came to game at it, were aston¬ 
ished, though they had* witnessed the lights between the gods and t l w 
Asuras. 

In this light, which was thus terrible, Kanchanadanslitra rushed on 
Chandasinha, avid smote him on the head with a formidable maco^ When 
Dhanavati saw that her son had fallen under the stroke of the mace, she 
cm. - I and paralysed both . <<• • by means of Her magic power. And 

Naravahanadatta on one side, in virtue of his imperial might,t and on the 
♦ Dhumasikha, literally tho sinoko-croBted, means lire. 

f I read taptio which I fiud in MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2196, the other has Amp. . I 
also find <v fctTMHWfiiHiI't'i in No. 1882, (with a short i,) and this reading I hav>_ iul»*ptcd. 
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miioi* side, Mandaradeva were the only two that remained conscious. Then 
even the gods in the air fled in all directions, seeing that Dhamivati, i£ angry, 
had power to destroy a world. 

But Mandaradeva, seeing that the emperor Naravahanadatta was left 
alone, ran upon him with uplifted weapon. Naravahanadatta, for his part, 
descended from his chariot, and drawing the s\yord which was one of his 
imperial jewels, quickly met him. Then Mandaradeva, wishing to gain the 
victory by magic arts, assumed by his science the form of a furious elephant 
maddened with passion. When Naravahanadatta, who was endowed with 
pre-eminent skill in magic, saw this, he assumed by his supernatural power 
the form of a lion. Then Mandaradeva llung off the body of an elephant, 
and Naravahanadatta abandoned that of a lion, and fought with him open¬ 
ly in his own shape.* Armed with sabres, and skilled in every elaborate 
trick and attitude offence, they appeared like two actors skilled in gesti¬ 
culation, engaged in acting a pantomime. Then Naravahanadatta by a 
dexterous sleight forced from the grasp of Mandaradeva his sword the mate¬ 
rial symbol of victory. And Mandaradeva, having been thus deprived of his 
sword, drew his dagger, hut the emperor quickly made him relinquish that 
in the same way. Then Mandaradeva, being disarmed, began to wrestle 
with the emperor, but he seized him by the ancles, and laid him on the earth. 

And then the sovereign set his foot on his enemy’s breast, and laying 
hold of his hair, was preparing to cut off his head with his sword, when 
the maiden Mandaradevi, the sister of Mandaradeva, rushed up to him, and 
in order to prevent him, said, “ When I saw you long ago in the wood of 
ascetics, I marked you for my future husband, so do not, my sovereign, kill 
this brother of mine, who is your brother-in-law.” When the resolute king 
had been thus addressed by that fair-eyed one, he let go Mandaradeva 
who was ashamed at having been conquered, and said to him, * I get you at 
liberty ; do not he ashamed on that account, Vidyadhara chief ; victory and 
defeat in war bestow themselves on heroes with varying caprice.” When 
the king said this, Mandaradeva answered him, “ Of what profit is my life 
to me, now that I have been saved in war by a woman P So I will go to 
my father in the wood where he is, and perform asceticism; you have been 
appointed emperor over both divisions of our territory here. Indeed this 
occurrence Was foretold long ago to me by my father as sure to take plaeo.” 

W hen the proud hero had said this, he repaired to his father in the grove of 
ascetics. 

Then the gods, that were present in the air on that occasion, exclaimed, 

ms to have faptvd. In si. 11'.) I think wo ought to delete 
the h in .S nngramati. In 121 the apostrophe brfon* t/ra-bhatvasah is uselcaa and mislead- 
ing. In 122 pad should be separated from tv-. ■ tputn. 

* Cp. Veil. I, p. nib. 
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ff Bravo ! great emperor, you have completely conquered your enemies, and 
obtained sovereign sway.” When Mandaradeva bad gone* Dlianavati by 
her power restored her own son and both armies with him to conscious ness* 
So Naravahana's followers, ministers and all, arose as it were from sleep, 
and finding out that the foe bad been conquered, congratulated Narava¬ 
hanadatta their victorious master. And the kings of Mandaradeva’s party, 
Kanchanadanshtra, Asokaka, Baktaksha, Kalajihva and the others, sub¬ 
mitted to the sway of Naravahanadatta. And Chandasinha, when he saw 
Kanchanadanshtra, remembered the blow of the mace, which he received 
from him in fight, and was wroth with him, brandishing his good .-word 
firmly grasped in his strong hand. But Dlianavati said to him, u Enough 
of wrath, my beloved son ! Who could conquer you in the van of battle? 
But I myself produced that momentary glamour, in order to prevent tho 
destruction of both armies.” With these words she pacified her son and 
made him cease from wrath, and she 1 delighted the whole army and the 
emperor Naravahanadatta* by her magic skill. And Naravahanadatta was 
exceedingly joyful, having obtained the sovereignty of the north side of 
Kaildsa, the mountain of S'iva, a territory now free from the scourge of 
war, since the heroes, who opposed him, had been conquered, or had sub¬ 
mitted, or fled, and that too with all his friends unharmed. Then shrill 
kettle-drums were beaten for the great festival of his victory over his 
enemies,f and the triumphant monarch, accompanied by his wdves and 
ministers, and girt with mighty kings, spent that day, which was honoured 
by the splendid dances and songs of tho Vidyadhara ladies, in drinking 
wine, as it were the fiery valour of his enemies. 


CHAPTER CX. 

Then, the next day, the emperor Naravahanadatta, with his army, left 
that plateau of Kailasa, and by tho advico*of king Kanchanadanshtra, who 
shewed him the way, went to that city of Mandaradeva named VimaJa. 
And he reached that city, which was adored with lofty ramparts of gold 
and looked like mount Suineru come to adore Kailasa/ and entering t, 
found that it resembled the sea in all but tho presence of water, being \ cry 
deep, characterized by unfailing prosperity,J and an inexhaustible mine <*£ 
jewels. 

♦ All tlv India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS read chakravurti y.*itU a 
short i. 

t The India Office MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2160 and the Sanskrit Coih go MS r ,-. a \ 
tdraiuryam. It makes tho construction clearer, buf no material diftbrouco in the sousd* 
l Or adorned with Vishnu’s Lakshmi. Here wo have a pun. as sho sprang from 
the sea. 



^2^Aih 1 as the emperor was sitting in the hall of audience in that city 
surrounded by Vidyadhara kings, an old woman of the royal harem came 
and said to him, “ Since Mandaradeva has gone to the forest, having been 
conquered by you, his wives desire to enter the fire ; your Highness has 
now been informed and will decide upon the proper course.” When this 
had been announced, the emperor sent those kings to them, and dissuaded 
them from suicide, and bestowed upon them dwelling-houses and other gifts, 
treating them like sisters. By that step he caused the whole race of the 
Vidyadhara chiefs to be bound to him with bonds of affection. 

And then the grateful monarch anointed Amitagati, who had been 
designated beforehand by S'iva, king over the realm of Mandaradeva, since 
he was loyal and could be trusted not to fall away, and he placed under him 
the princes who had followed Mandaradeva, namely, Kancbanadanshtra 
and his fellows. And he diverted himself there in splendid gardens for 
seven days, being caressed by the fortune of the northern side of Kaildsa, 
ao by a newly-married bride. 

And then, though he had acquired the imperial authority over the 
Vidyddhara kings of both divisions, be began to long for more. Ho 6et out 
though his ministers tried to dissuade him, to conquer the inaccessible fields 
of Meru situated in the northern region, the home of the gods. For high- 
spirited men, though abundantly loaded with possessions, cannot rest with¬ 
out acquiring something still more glorious, advancing like blazing forest- 
fires. 

Then the hermit Narad a came and said to the king, “ Prince, what 
means this striving after things out of your reach, though you know poli¬ 
cy ? For one who out of overweening self-confidence attempts the impos¬ 
sible, is disgraced like Havana, who, in his pride, endeavoured to uproot Kai- 
ki ia. For even the sun and moon find Meru hard to overstep ; moreover, 
8'iva has not bestowed on you the sway over the gods, but the sway over 
the Vidyadhara?. You have already conquered the Himalayas, the homo 
of the Vidjadharas, so what need have you of Meru the home of the 
gods? Dismiss from your mind this chimerical scheme. Moreover, if 
you desire good fortune, you must go and visit the father of Mandaradeva, 
Akampana by name, in the forest, whore he is residing.” When the her¬ 
mit Narada had said this, the emperor consented to do as he directed, and 
so lie took leave of him, and returned whence he came. 

Ainl the politic emperor, having been advised by Narada to relinquish 
1>U enterprise,* and remembering the destruction of RNhabha, of which he 

* Herein he showed himself wiser than king MdiiJhatar the lioio of tlio first bdo 
in Kalston’s Tibetan talcs, lie connects it with No 19 in Grimm's collootion, and 
\u.iuy other Kuropr un stories. It iu probablu that lh» A -ry oX NuraVi'.luuuu! itt.i’r* con- 
'luotfto iu only another form of tin: t;<lo *1 laudh&tur. 
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had heard from Devamuya, and having reflected over the matter in his own 
mind, gave up the idea, and went to visit the kingly sage Akampana in the 
grove of ascetics. And when he reached that ascetic grove, it was crowded 
with great sages, engaged in contemplation, sitting in the posture called 
padmasana , and so resembled the world of Brahma. There he saw that aged 
Akampana, wearing matted hair and a deerskin, looking like a great tree 
resorted to by hermits. So he went and worshipped the feet of that ascetic, 
and that royal sage welcomed him and said to him, “ You have done well, 
king, in coming to this hermitage, for if you had passed on neglectful of 
it, these hermits here would have cursed you.” 

While the royal sage was saying this to the emperor, Mandaradeva, 
who was staying in that grove of ascetics, having taken the vows of a her¬ 
mit, came to his father, accompanied by his sister, the princess Mandara- 
devi. And Naravahanadatta, when he saw him, embraced him, for it is 
fitting that truly bravo men should show kindness to foes when conquered 
and pacified. 

Then the royal sage Akampana, seeing Mandaradevi come with her 
brother, said to that emperor, “ Here, king, is my daughter, Mandaradevi 
by name; and a heavenly voice said that she should be the consort of an 
emperor; so marry her, emperor, for I give her to you.” 

When the royal sage said this, his daughter said, “ I have four com¬ 
panions here, of like age, noble maidens ; one is a maiden called Kanakavatf, 
the daughter of Kanehanadanshtra ; the second is the daughter of Kalaiih- 
va, Kalavatl by uame ; the third is the offspring of Dirghadanshtra named 
S'ruta; the fourth is the daughter of the king of Paundra, named Ambara- 
prabha ; and I am the fifth of those Vidyadhara maidens. Wo five, when 
roaming about, saw previously in a grove of ascetics this my destined hus¬ 
band, and setting our hearts on him, we made an agreement together that 
we would all, at one and the same time, take him for our husband, but thuh 
if any single one married him alone, the others should enter the fir$, and 
lay the guilt at lier door. So it is not fitting that I should marry without 
those friends of mine ; for how could persons like myself commit thp out¬ 
rageous crime of breaking plighted faith P” 

When that self-possessed lady had said this, her father Akampana sum¬ 
moned thoso four Vidyadhara chiefs, who were the fathers of the foi 1 
maidens, and told them exactly what had occurred, and they irnm ?diatelv 
thought themselves very fortunate, and brought those maidens their 
daughters. Then Naravahanadatta married the five in order, begin runn-* 
with Mandaradevi. And he remained there with thorn many days, worship¬ 
ping the hermits three times a day, at dawn, noop, and sunset, while his 
attendants held high festival. 

And Akampana said to him, li King, you must now go to tho Rishabha 
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■5SL5t^ntain for the great ceremony of your coronation/’ and thereupon 
Devamaya also said to him, “ King, you must indeed do so, fer the emper* 
ors of old time, Rishabhaka and others, were anointed* on that mountain.*’ 
When Harisikha heard that, he spoke in favour of Naravahanadatta’s being 
anointed emperor on the splendid mountain of Mandara, which was near ; 
but then a voice came from heaven, “ King, all former emperors went 
through the ceremony of their coronation on the Rishabha mountain; do 
you also go there, for it is a holy place.”+ When the heavenly voice said 
this, Naravahanadatta bowed before the hermits and Akampana, and set out 
thence for that mountain on an auspicious day. And he reached that nor¬ 
thern opening of the cave of Trisirsha, with many great chiefs of the 
Vidyadharas headed by Amitagati. There the emperor worshipped that 
Kalaratri, and entered the cave by that opening, and came out by the southern 
opening. And after he had come out with his forces, he rested, at Devatna- 
ya’s request, in his palace for that day, together with his attendants. 

And while he was there, he reflected that S'iva was near him on that 
mountain of Kailasa, and he went of his own accord, with Gomukha,to visit 
the god. And when ho reached his hermitage, he saw and adored the cow 
Surabhi and the sacred bull, and approached Nandin the door-keeper. And 
Nandin was pleased when the king circumambulated him, and opened the 
door to him, and then he entered and beheld S'iva accompanied by Devi. The 
god diffused gladness afar by the streams of rays from the moon on his crest, 
that seemed to dart hither and thither as if conquered by tbe splendour of 
Gauri’s face. He was playing with bis beloved with dice, that, like eyes, 
were allowed at will to pursue their objects independently,—that, though 
under his command, were ever restlessly rolling. And when Naravahaua- 
datta saw that giver of boons, and that goddess the daughter of the Moun¬ 
tain, lie fell at their feet, and circumambulated them three times. Tho 
god said to him, “ It is well, my son, that thou hast come hither; for 
otherwise thou mightiest have suffered loss. But now all thy magic powers 
shall ever be unfailing. So go thou to the Rishabha mountain, that holy 
place, and obtain there at once in fitting time thy great inauguration.** 
When the emperor had received this command from the god, he hastened to 
obey it, exclaiming “ 1 will do thy will/* and bowed before him and his wife, 
and returned to that palace of Devamaya. The queen Madanamanchuka 
playfully said to him on his return, “ Where have you been, my husband ? 
You appear to be pleased. Have you managed to pick up boro another set 
of five maidens?” When she made use of these playful taunts, tho prince 

* Of courao in tbe original tho word exprea. :3 tho idoa of sprinkling with w.itor. 

t It may possibly mean, “ land of tho Siddhua 99 In Chapter LOT the Siddhos arc 
mentioned at, directing Naravdhanudatta's devotions on tboir h % mountain. 
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gladdened her by telling her the real state of affairs, and remained with her 
in happiness. 

And the next day, Naravahanadatta, accompanied by a host of Gan- 
dharvas and Vidyadharas, making, as it were, a second sun iu the heavens 
by his glorious presence, ascended his splendid car, with his wives and 
his ministers, and made for the Rishabha mountain. And when he reach¬ 
ed that heavenly hill, the trees, like hermits, with their creepers like mat¬ 
ted hair waving in the wind, shed their flowers before him by way of a res¬ 
pectful offering. And there various kings of the Vidyadharas brought the 
preparations for the coronation on a scale suited to the might of their 
master. And the Vidyadharas came to his coronation from all quarters, 
with presents in their hands, all loyal, terrified, vanquished or respectful.’ 

lhen the Vidyadharas said to him, “Tell us, king; who is to 
occupy half your throne, and to be anointed as queen consort ?” The king 
answered, “ The queen MadanamanehukA is to be anointed together with 
meand this at once set the Vidyadharas thinking. Then a bodiless 
voice came from the air, “ Hearken, Vidyadharas ! This Madanamanchuka 
is not a mortal ; for she is Rati become incarnate, in order to be the wife 
of this your master, who is the god of Love. She was not born to Madana- 
vega by Kalingasemi, but, being of superhuman origin, was immediately 
substituted by the gods, who employed their deluding power, for the infant 
to which Kalingasena gave birth. # But the infant to which she gave 
birth, was named Ityaka, and remained at the side of Madanavega, having 
been assigned to him by the Creator. So this Madanamanchuka is worthy 
to share the throne pf her husband, for Siva long ago granted her this 
honour as a boon, having been pleased with her asceticism/' When 
the voice had said so much, it ceased, and the Vidyadharas were pleased, and 
praised the queen Madanamanchuka. 

Then, on an auspicious day, the great hermits sprinkled with water 
from many sacred bathing-places, brought in pitchers of gold, Naravahana¬ 
datta seated on the imperial throne, while Madam*; { 0 d 1 he 

left half of it. And during the ceremony S'intisoma the domestic chaplain 

was busily occupied, and the assembled cymbals of the heavenly nymphs 

resounded aloud, and the murmur made by Bnihmans reciting prayers 
filled the ten points of the sky. Strange to say ! when the water, made more 
purifying by holy texts, fell on his head, the secret defilementf of enidiiy 
was washed out from the minds of his foes. The goddess of fortune rein¬ 
ed to accompany in visible presence that water of consecration, under the 
impression that it came from the sea. and so was a connexion of her own 
and to join with it in covering the body of that king. A series of ! lower- 







* Sco Vol. I, p 305. 

t 1 read vairamulain. Tbo reading in BrockkauB’s text is ft misprint. 
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itfu^nde flung by the hands of the nymphs of heaven, falling on him, appeared 
ike the Ganges spontaneously descending on his body with a full stream. 
Adorned with red unguent and valour, he appeared like the sun in the glory 
of rising, washed in the water of the sea. # 

Aud crowned with a garland of 'nianddm flowers, resplendent with 
glorious raiment and ornaments, having donned a heavenly diadem, he wore 
the majesty of Indra. And queen Madanamanehuka, having been also 
anointed, glittered with heavenly ornaments at his side, like Sacha at the 
side of Indra. 


And that day, though drums sounded like clouds, and flowers fell from 
the sky like rain, and though it was fullf of heavenly nymphs like light- 
li i v, g gleams, was, strange to say, a fair one. On that occasion, in the city 
of tin* chief of mountains, not only did beautiful Vidyadhara ladies dance, bub 
creepers shaken by the wind danced also ; and when cymbals were struck 
by minstrels at that great festival, the mountain seemed to send forth re¬ 
sponsive strains from its echoing caves ; and covered all over with Vidya- 
dharas moving about intoxicated with the liquor of heavenly cordials, it 
seemed to be itself reeling with wine ; and Indra, in his chariot, having 
beheld tho splendour of the coronation which has now been described, felt his 
pride in his own altogether dashed. 

Naravahanadatta, having thus obtained his long-desired inauguration 
as emperor, thought with yearning of his father. And having at once 
taken counsel with Gomukha and his other ministers, the monarch sum¬ 
moned Vayupatha and said to him, “ Go and say to my father, ‘ Narava- 
hanadattu thinks of you with exceeding longing,’ and tell him all that has 
happened, and bring him here, and bring his queens and bis ministers too, 
addressing the sa nv. invitation to them.” When Vdyupabha heard this, he 
naid “ I will do so,” and made for Kausambi through the air* 

And he reached that city in a moment, beheld with fear and astonish¬ 
ment by the citizens, as he was encircled by seventy million Vidyadbaras. 
And ho bad an interview with Udayana king of Vatsa, with his ministers 


* Cp. Holinshod's account of Richard IT’s coronation. u Tho Archbishop, having 
stripped him, first anointed liis hands, after his head, breast, bho aiders, and tho joint i 
of his arms, with the saerv i oil, Baying certain prayers, and in tho ra< anwhile did tho 
choir Bing tho anthem, beginning 1 Unxorunt regem Salutnoncm. 1 Tho ubovo quota¬ 
tion comes from tire Clarendon Press Edition of King Richard II, p. 137, mb ca 

f l road vritam which appears td be ii the three India Office MSS. 

and of tho Sanskrit College MS. It is clear enough in No. 2166. In slokafio L think 
that the reading of MS. No. 3003 ndnyityntkevalum ydvad vdto<hlhu , "latd a pi u. nut. L < 
Ruiiiothing hear tho truth, as ydpal in Jlroekliaus's text gives no meaning. (Tho Sanskrit 
( . MS. gives Anrityannaiva edUna -UuUa ydmi latl it pi.) Oi course the plural must 
bo bubJ.it utod fur tho singular. I nave translated accordingly. Two MSS. hcivo iplyud 
for vallod in U. b7. 


Wives, and the king received him with appropriate courtesy. And tho 
Vidyudhara prince sat down and asked the king about his health, and said 
to him, while all present looked at him with curiosity, “ Your son Y ira- 
vahanadatta, having propitiated Sava, and beheld him face to face, and hav¬ 
ing obtained from him sciences difficult for his enemies to conquer, has slain 
Manama vega and Gaurhnunda in the southern division of the Yidyddhara 
territory, and conquered Maudaradeva who was lord in the northern divi¬ 
sion, and has obtained* the high dignity of emperor over all the kings of 
tho Vidyadharas in both divisions, who acknowledge his authority ; and 
has now gone through his solemn coronation on the Rishabha mountain, 
and is thinking, king, with eager yearning of you and your queeus and 
ministers. And I have been sent by him, so come at once ; for fortunate 
are those who live to see their offspring elevate their race.’* 

When the king of Vatsa heard Vayupatha say this, being full of 
longing for bis son, he seemed like a peacock that rejoices when it hoars 
tho roaring of the rain* clouds. So he accepted Vdyupatha’s invitation, and 
immediately mounted a palanquin with him, and by the might of his scien¬ 
ces travelled through the air, accompanied by bis wives and ministers, and 
reached that great heavenly mountain called Rishabha. And there he saw 
liis son on a heavenly throne, in the midst of the Vidyiidliara kings, accom¬ 
panied l>y many wives; resembling the moon reclining on the top of tlie 
eastern mountain, surrounded by the planetary host, and attended by a com¬ 
pany of many stars. To the king the sight of his son in all this splendour 
was a shower of nectar, and when he was bedewed with it, his heart swelled 
with joy, and he closely resembled the sea when tho moon rises. 

Naravahanadatfca, for his part, beholding that father of liis after a 
long separation, rose up hurriedly and eager, and went to meet him with 
liis train. And then his father embraced him, and folded him to his 
bosom, and be went through a second sprinkling,f being bathed in :i flood 
of his father’s tears of joy. And the queen Vasavadattd long embraced 
her son, and bathed him with the milk that flowed from her breasts at be¬ 
holding him, so that ho remembered his childhood. And Padmavati, and 
Yau^andhai iyapa, and th*' rest of his father's ministers, and his uncle 
G opal aka, beholding him after a long interval, drank in with thirsty eves 
liis a mb ro did frame, like partridges ; while the king treated them w. h tho 
hun »ur which they deserved. And Kalingasend, beholding her sou-in-laW 
and also her daughter, felt as if the whole world was too narrow for her, 

* Two of the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read dfidjfa; tho 

lino appears to bo omitted in the third. 

t An allusion to skiing .-it his coron itiou. Tho king “ put 

lap.*’ 
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much less could her own limbs contain her swelling heart. And Yaugan- 
d ha ray ana and the other ministers, .beholding their sons, Harisikha and the 
others, on whom celestial powers had been bestowed by the favour of their 
sovereign, congratulated them.* 

And queen Madanamanchuka wearing heavenly ornaments, with Ratna- 
prabha, Alankaravatl, Lalitalocbana, Karpurika, Saktivasas and Bhagira- 
thayasas, and the sister of Ruchiradeva, who bore a heavenly form, and 
Vegavati, and Ajinavati with Gandharvadatta, and Prabbavati and A'tmani- 
ka and VayuvegayaSas, and her four beautiful friends, headed by Kiilika, 
and those five other heavenly nymphs, of whom Mandaradevx was the chief,— 
all these wives of the emperor Naravahanadatta bowed before the feet of 
their father-in-law the king of Vatsa, and also of Vasavadatta and Padma- 
v ati, and they in their delight loaded them with blessings, as was fitting. 

And when the king of Vatsa and his wives had occupied seats suited 
to their dignity, Naravahanadatta ascended his lofty throne. And the 
queen Vasavadatta was delighted to see those various new daughters-in law 
and asked their names and lineage. And the king of Vatsa and his suite! 
beholding the godlike splendour of Naravahanadatta, came to the conclu- 
sion that they had not been born in vain. 

And in the midst of this great rejoicingf at the reunion of relations, 
the brave warder Ruchideva entered and said “ The banqueting-ball is 
ready, so bo pleased to come there.” When they heard it, they “all went 
splendid banqueting-hall. It was full of goblets made of various 
jewels, which looked like so many expanded lotuses, and strewn with many 
flowers, so that it r : omblod a lotus-bed in a garden ; and it was crowded 
with ladies with jugs full of intoxicating liquor, who made it flash like the 
nectar appearing in the arms of Garuda. Thero they drank wine that 
snaps those fetters of sliamo that bind tho ladies of the harem ; wine the 
essence of Love’s life, the ally of merriment. Their faces, expanded and 
red with wine, shone like the lotuses in the lakes, expanded and red with the 
rays of the rising sun. And the goblets of the rosy hue of the lotus, find¬ 
ing themselves surpassed by tho lips of the queens, and seeming terrified at 
touching them, hid with their hue the wine. 

!Leu tho queens of NaraviUianudatta began to show signs of intoxica- 
t. g with their contracted eye-brows and fiery eyes, and the period of 
quarrelling seemed to be setting i:inevertheless they went thence in 


* I r;ad d r i*htv& frahhupratddipta^v. vMid,, wl,i, ]> I find in two of the India 
Oflico '1SS. No 30<»3 hna prata for prabhu. 

f All xbo India Oftire MSS. rend Tho Sunskiit Oollcgr- M.3. 

tftiJidfibttdfH $avgafnut*nvt. 

{ Il<Mre Jhoekhaurt suppose* a lacuuu. 
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order to the hall* of feasting, which was attractive with its various viands 
provided by the power of magic. It was strewed with coverlets, abounding 
in dishes, and hung with curtains and screens, full of all kinds of delicacies 
and enjoyments, and it looked like the dancing-ground of the goddesses of 
good fortune. 

There they took their meal, and the sun having retired to rest with 
the twilight on the western mountain, they reposed in sleeping pavilions. 
And Naravdhanadatta, dividing himself by his science into many forms, was 
present in the pavilions of all the queens. But in his true personality he 
enjoyed the society of his beloved Madanamanchuka, who resembled the 
night in being moon-faced, having eyes twinkling like stars, and being full 
of revelry. And the king of Vatsa too, and his train, spent that night in 
heavenly enjoyments, seeming as if they had been born again without chang¬ 
ing their bodies. And in the morning all woke up, and delighted themselves 
in the same way with various enjoyments in splendid gardens and pavilions 
produced by magic power. 

Then, after they had spent many days in various amusements, the king 
of Vatsa, wishing to return to his owui city, went full of affection to his son„ 
the king of all the Yidwidharas, who bowed humbly before him, and said 
to him, " My son, who, that has sense, can help appreciating these 
heavenly enjoyments? Bub the love of dwelling in one’s mother-country 
naturally draws overy man ; f so I mean to return to my own city; but 
do you enjoy this fortune of Vidyadhara royalty, for these regions suit 
you as being half god and half man. However, you must summon mo 
again some time, when a suitable occasion presents itself ; for this is the 
fruit of this birth of mine, that I behold this beautiful moon of your coun¬ 
tenance, full of nectar worthy of being drunk in with the eyes, and that I 
have the delight of seeing your heavenly splendour. 

When king Naravahanadatta heard this sincere speech of his father 
the king of Vatsa, he quickly summoned Devamaya the Vidyadhara prince, 
and said to him in a voice half-choked with a weight of tears, “ My father 
is returning to his own capital wjth my mothers, and his ministers, and the 
rest of his train, so send on in front of him a full thousand bhdra, s-J 
of gold and jewels, and employ a thousand Vidyadhara serfs to carry it. ,, 
When Devanmya had received this order given in kind tones by his master, 
ho bowed and said, “ Bestower of honour, I will go in person with my 


♦ literally “ ground” No doubt they squatted on the ground at the fcaet as 
well as at tho banquet; which precede .1 it, instead of following it, as in tho days of 
Shakespeare. 

f The king of Vatsa feels like UlyesoB in tho island of Calypso, 

X A bhdra is 20 tulas, 


attendants to Kausambi to perform this duty.” Then the emperor sent 
Yayupatha and Devamaya to attend on their journey his father and his fol¬ 
lowers, whom he honoured with presents of raiment and ornaments. Then 
the king of Vatsa and his suite mounted a heavenly chariot, and he wont 
to his own city, after making his son, who followed him a long way, turn 
back. And queen Yasavadatta, whose longing regret rose at that moment 
with hundred-fold force, turned back her dutiful son with tears, and looking 
back at him, with difliculty tore herself away. And Naravahanadatta, who, 
accompanied by his ministers, had followed his parents and elders, returned 
to that mountain of Rishabha with his eyes blinded with tears. There that 
emperor remained with his ministers, Gomukha and the rest, who had 
grown up with him from his youth, and with hosts of Vidyadhara kings* 
with his wives, and with Madanamanchuka at his side, in the perpetual 
enjoyment of heavenly pleasures, and he was ever free from satiety. 
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CHAPTER CXI. 


MayGanesa protect you, the ornamental streaks of vermilion on whose 
checks lly up in the dance, and look like the fiery might of obstacles swal¬ 
lowed and disgorged by him. 


While Naravahanadatta was thus living on that Rishabha mountain 
with his wives and his ministers, *and was enjoying the splendid fortune of 
emperor over the kings of the Vidyadharas, which he had obtained, once on 
a time spring came to increase his happiness. After long intermission the 
light of the moon was beautifully clear, and the earth, enfolded by the 
young fresh grass, shewed its joy by sweating dewy drops, and the forest 
trees, closely embraced again and again by the winds of the Malaya moun¬ 
tain, were all trembling, bristling with thorns, and full of sap. # The 
warder of Cupid, the cuckoo, beholding the stalk of the mango-tree, with 
his note seemed to forbid the pride of coy damsels ; and rows of bees fell 
with a loud hum from the flowery creepers, like showers of arrows shot 
from the bow of the great warrior Eros. And Naravuhanadatta’s ministers, 
Gomukha and the others, beholding at that time this activity of} Spring, 
said to N&ravahanadatta ; “See, king, this mountain of Rishabha i- alto¬ 
gether changed, and is now a mountain of flowers, since the dense lines of 
forest with which it is covered, have their blossoms full-blown with spring. 
Behold, king, the creepers, which, with their ilowers striking against one 
another, seem to be playing th castanets ; and with the humming 6f their 
bees, to he singing, as they are swayed to and fro by the wind ; while the 
pollen, that covers them, makes them appear to he crowned with garlands , 
and the garden made ready by spring, iu which they are, is like the Court 
of Cupid. Look at this mango shoot with its garland of bees; it lobks 
like the bow of the god of love with loosened string, as he reposes after 
conquering the world. So come, let us go and enjoy this festival of spring 
on the bank of the river Mandakini where the gardens are so splendid.” 

* There is a play on words hero, Sanskrit poets suppose that joy produce• iu 
human beings, trembling, horripilation, and perspiration* 
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Naravahanadatta had been thus exhorted by his ministers, ho 
went with the ladies of his harem to the bank of the Mand&kiiri. And there 
he diverted himself in a garden resounding with the song of many birds, 
adorned with cardamom-trees, clove-trees, vahulas , asolcas , and manddras . 
And he sat down on a broad slab of moonstone, placing queen Madanaman- 
chuka at his left hand, accompanied by the rest of his harem, and attended 
by various princes of the Vidyadharas, of whom Chandasinha and Amitagati 
were the chief; and while drinking wine and talking on various subjects, the 
sovereign, having observed the beauty of the season, said to his ministers, 
“ The southern breeze is gentle and soft to the feel ; the horizon is clear; 
the gardens in every corner are full of flowers and fragrant; sweet are the 
strains of the cuckoo, and the joys of the banquet of wine ; what pleasure 
is wanting in the spring ? Still, separation from one’s beloved is during 
that season hard to bear. Even animals* find separation from their mates 
in the spring a severe affliction. For instance, behold this hen-cuckoo here 
distressed with separation ! For she has been long searching for her be¬ 
loved, that has disappeared from her gaze, with plaintive cries, and not 
being able to find him, she is now cowering on a mango, mute and like one 
dead.” 




When 


When the king had said ibis, his minister Gomukha said to him, “ It 
is true, all creatures find separation hard to bear at this time; and now 
listen, king; I will tell you in illustration of this something that happened 
in SVavasti.” 


In that town there dwelt a Rajput, who was in the service of the 

monarch, and lived on the proceeds 
Suf/rnd f th * d6V ° tid C ° UPle ’ S ' <ira,<>na and of a village. His name was S ura- 

sena, and he had a wife named Su- 
shona, who was a native of Mulava. She was in every respect well suited 
to him, and he loved her more than life. One day the king summoned 
lrm, and he was about to set out for bis camp, when bis loving wife said to 
him, “ My husband, you ought not to go off and leave me alone ; for I 
shall not be able to exist here for a moment without you.” When Sura- 
aena’s wife said this to him, he replied, “How can I help going, when the 
king summons me? Do you not understand my position, fair one? You 
see, I am a Rajput, and a servant, dependent on another for ray subsis¬ 
tence.” When bis wife heard this, she said to him with tears in her eyes, 
“ If you must of necessity go, I shall manage to endure it somehow, if you 
return not one day later than the commencement of spring.” Having heard 


* 7 r aryonyatya the three India Office MSS. and the Sanakrit College MS. road 
auyasyrn^un, which meant, “ Not to apeak of other beings, even animuls &c.’* 
f Thia h mdy another foim of the story on page 105 of Yol. I. 
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tins, he at last said to her, “ Agreed, my dear ! I will return on the first 
day of the month Chaitra, even it 1 have to leave my duty.” 

When ho said this, his wife was at last induced to let him go; and so 
S'lirasona went to attend on the king in his camp. And his wife remained at 
home, counting the days in eager expectation, looking for the joyful day on 
which spring begins, on which her husband was to return. At last, in the 
course of time, that day of the spring-festival arrived, resonant with the 
songs of cuckoos, that seemed like spells to summon the god of love. Tlio 
humming of bees drunk with the fragrance of flowers, fell on the ear, like 
the twangingof Cupid’s how as he strung it. 

On that day Surasena’s wife Sushena said to herself, “ Here is that 
spring-festival arrived ; my beloved will, without fail, return to-day. So 
she bathed, and adorned herself, and worshipped the god of Love, and 
remained eagerly awaiting his arrival. But the day came to an end and 
her husband did not return, and during the course of that night she was 
grievously afflicted by despondency, and said to herself, “ The hour of my 
death has come, but my husband has not returned ; for those whose souls 
are exclusively devoted to the service of another do nob caro for their own 
families.” 'While she was making these reflections, with her heart fixed 
upon her husband, her breath left her body, as if consumed by the forest- 
lire of love. 

In the meanwhile S'urasena, eager to behold his wife, and true to the 
appointed day, got himself, though with great difficulty, relieved from 
attendance on the king, and mounting a swift camel, accomplished a long 
journey, and arriving in the last watch of the night, reached his own house. 
There he beheld that wife of his lying dead, with all her ornaments on her, 
looking like a creeper, with its flowers lull blown, rooted up by the wind. 
When he saw her, he was beside himself, and he took her up in his arms, 
and the bereaved husband’s life immediately left his body in an outburst of 
lamentation. 

But when their family goddess Ohnndt, the bestower of boons, saw 
that that couple had met their death in this way, she restored them to life 
out of compassion. And after breath had returned to them, having each 
had a proof of the other’s affection, they continued inseparable for the rest 
of their lives. 

u Thus, in the season of spring, the fire of separation, fanned by tho 
wind from the ALluya mountain, is intolerable to all creatures.” When 
Gomukha had told this tale, Narav ihanadatta, thinking over it, suddenly 
became despondent. The fact is, in magnanimous men, the spirits, by 
being elevated or depressed, indicate beforehand tho approach, of good or 
evil fortune.* 


« Cp. Hamlet Act V, So. II, l 223 ; Julius Ctesar Act Y, So. T, 1 71 and/;. 
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Tlien the clay came to an end, and the sovereign performed .his even¬ 
ing worship, and went to his bedroom, and got into bed, and reposed there. 
Eut iu a dream at the end of the night* he saw his father being dragged 
away by a black female towards the southern quarter. The moment he had 
seen this, he woke up, and suspecting that some calamity might have be¬ 
fallen his father, he thought upon the science named Prajnapti, who there¬ 
upon presented herself, and he addressed this question to her “ Tell me, 
how has my father the king of Vatsa been going on ? For I am alarmed 
about him on account of a sight which I saw in an evil dream.” When he 
said this to the science that had manifested herself in bodily form, she said 
to him, “ Hear what has happened to your father the king of Vatsa. 

\\ hen he was in Kausambi, he suddenly heard from a messenger, 
vho had come from Uj jay ini, that king Chand imahasena was dead, and the 
came person told him that his wife the queen Angdravati had burnt herself 
with his corpse. This so shocked him, that ho fell senseless upon the 
ground: and when he recovered consciousness, ho wept for a long time 
with queen Ydsavadatta arid his courtiers, for his father-in-law and mofcher- 
i 11 -law who bad gone to heaven. Eut his ministers roused him by sayin<r 
to him, £ In this transient world what is there that hath permanence ? 
Moreover you ought not to weep for that king, who has you for a son-in. 
law, and Gopdlaka for a son, and whose daughter’s son is Naravahanadatfca/ 
When he had be sn thus admonished and roused from his prostration, he gave 
tlu offering of water to his fafcher4n4aw and mother-in-law. 

“Then that king of Vatsa said, with throat h df-choked with tears, to 


his alllir 1 brother-in-law Gopdlaka, who remained at his ide out of affec¬ 
tion,! ‘ Uise up, go to Uj jay ini, and take care of your lather’s kingdom, 
for 1. have hord from a messenger that the people are expecting you ?’ 
When Gopalaka heard this, he said; weeping, to the king of Vatsa, 4 I 
cannot b-\.r to leaves you and my sister, to go to Ujjayini. Moreover, I ean- 
m t bring myself to endure the sight of my native city, now that my father 
is nut h* it- let Palaka, my younger brother, be king there with my 
1 nil consent.’ When Gopdlaka had by these words shown his unwilling* 
n :.>s to accept the kingdom, the king of Vatsa sent bis commander-in-chief 
Human vat to the city of Ujjayim, and had his younger brother-in-law 
named Palaka, crowned king of it, with his elder brother’s consent. 

“ And reflecting on the instability of all things, he became disgusted 


* See \ ol. T, p. *111. D ail', seeina to h::vc considered Unit drcrur.j imm<*diatolv bo. 
fe-ro morning were true. See Inferno. XXVI, 7 ; and Puiguloiio, IX, 13-18. Frc.ticolli 
quotes from Horace— 

Quiri);us 

I'csi mediam noctem vitas cum so/nnit i?<;;•,i. 
t T rend yo;\<va\thna*n for piir^vnitham. The former id found in tko three 
Oil - e MBS. au l in tlie SiOisktit College MS. 
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With the objects of sense, and said to Yaugandharayana and his other 
ministers, ‘ In this unreal cycle of mundane existence all objects are at the 
end insipid ; and I have ruled 1113' realm, I have enjo} r ed pleasures, I have 
conquered my enemies ; I have seen my son in the possession of paramount 
sway over the V idyadharns ; and now my allotted time has passed away 
together with my connections ; and old age has seized me by the hair to 
hand me over to death ; and wrinkles have invaded my body, as the strong 
invade the kingdom of a weakling ;* so I will go to mount Ivalinjara, and 
abandoning this perishable body, will there obtain the imperishable mansion 
of which they spealed When the ministers bad been thus addressed by the 
king, they thought over the matter ; and then they all and queen Yasavadatta. 
said to him with calm equanimity, ‘ Let it be, king, as it has pleased your 
highness; by your favour we also will try to obtain a high position in the 
next world.* 

“ When they had said this to the king, being like-minded with himself, 
he formed a deliberate resolution, and said to his elder brother-in-law Go¬ 
palaka, who was present, 4 I look upon you and Naravahauadatta as equally 
my sons ; so take care of this Kausambi, 1 give you my kingdom.* When^ 
the king of Yatsa said this to Gopalaka, he replied, “ My destination is 
the same as yours, 1 cannot bear to leave you. This he asserted in a per¬ 
sistent manner, being ardently attached to his sister; whereupon the king 
of Vatsa said to him, assumingf an anger, that he did not feel, ‘To-day 
3 7 ou have become disobedient, so as to affect a hypocritical conformity to 
my will ; and no wonder, for who cares for the command of one who is 
falling from his place of power.* When the king spoke thus roughly to 
him, Gopalaka wept, with face fixed on the ground, and though he had 
determined to go to the forest, he turned back for a moment from his 
intention. 

“ Then the king mounted an elephant, and accompanied by the queens 
Yasavadatta and Padmavati, set out with his ministers. And when he 
left Kau.simbi, the citizens followed him, with their wives, children, and 
aged sires, crying aloud and raining a tempest of tears. The king comfort¬ 
ed them by saying to them, ‘ Gop&laka will take care of you,* and so at 
last lie induced them to return, and passed on to mount Kalinjara. And 
he reached it, and went up it, and worshipped S'iva, and holding in his hand 
his lyre Ghoshavati, that he had loved all bis life, and accompanied by h\s 
queens that wore ever at his side, and Ytug indkar&yaiia and his other 
ministers, he hurled himself from the cliff. And even as they fell, a fiery 
chariot came and caught up the king and his companions, and they went 
in a blaze of glory to heaven.*’ 

* The word, which means “ wrinkles , ,f also means H strong/ 1 

t The three India Office MSS. read fr’ttwrt for kii'Wa. 
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^ylVLen Naravahanadatta heard this from the science, he exclaim 1 

“ Mas ! ' ‘ 



• ^Y fathei ! and fell senseless on the ground. And when he 
recovered consciousness, he bewailed his father and mother arid his father’s 
ministers, in company with his own ministers, who had lost their fathers. 

But the chiefs of the Vidyadharas and Dhanavatf admonished him, 
saying, Ifow is it, king, that j’ou are beside yourself, though you know 
the nature of this versatile world that perishes in a moment, and is like the 
show of a juggier ? And how can you lament lor your parents that are 
not to be lamented for, as they have done all they had to do on earth ; who 
have seen you their son sole emperor over all the Vidyadharas ?” When 
he had been thus admonished, he offered water to his parents, and put 
another question to that science, “ Where is my uncle Gopalaka now ? 
What did he do?” Then that science went on to say to the king, 

“ When the king of Vatsa had gone to the mountain from which he 
meant to throw himself, Gopilaka, having lamented for him and his sister, 
and considering all things unstable, remained outside the city, and sum¬ 
moning his brother Palaka from Ujjayim, made over to him that kingdom of 
Kuusdmlh also. And then, having seen his younger brother established in 
two kingdoms, he went to tlie hermitage of Kasyapa in the ascetic-grove 
on the Black Mountain,* bent on abandoning the world. And there your 
uncle Gopalaka now is, clothed with a dress of bark, in the midst of self- 
mortifying hermits.” 

When Naravabanadatta heard that, he went in a chariot to the- Black 
Mountain, with his suite, eager to visit that uncle. There lie alighted from 
the sky, surrounded by Vidyadbara princes, and beheld that hermitage of 
the hermit KaSyapa. It seemed to gaze on him. with many roaming black 
antelope like rolling eyes, and to welcome him with the songs of its birds. 
With the lines of smoke ascending into the sky, where pious men were 
offering the Agnihotra oblations, it seemed to point the way to heaven to 
the hermits. It was lull of many mountain-like huge elephants, and re- 
Korted to by troops of monkeysf; and so seemed like a strange’ sort of 
Tat ala, above ground, and free from darkness. 

In the midst of that grove of ascetics, be beheld bis uncle surrounded 
by hermits, with long matted locks, clothed in the hark of a tree, looking 
like an incarnation of patience. And Gopalaka, when lie saw his sister’s 
son approach, rose up and embraced him, and pressed him to his bosom 
with tearful eyes. Then they, both of them, lamented their lost dear ones 
with renewed grief; whom will not the lire of grief torture, when fanned 
by the blast of a meeting with relations ? When even the animals there 


* Asitugiri. 

It i Kit* pasungo is full of lurking puna. It uiav utoan “full of worM-upIn.Ming 
king6 of the Shakes, ami of many Kapilae/' 
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were pained to see their grief, Knsyapa and tlie other hermits came up and 
consoled those two. Then that day came to an end, and next morning the 
emperor entreated Gopalaka to come and dwell in his kingdom. But Go¬ 
palaka said to him, “ What, my child, do you not suppose that I have all 
the happiness I desire by thus seeing you ? If you love me, remain here in 
this hermitage, during this rainy season, which has arrived.*' 

When Naravahanadatta had been thus entreated by his uncle, he re¬ 
mained in the hermitage of Easyapa on the Black Mountain, with his atten¬ 
dants, for the term mentioned. 


CHAPTER CXII. 

Now, one day, when Naravahanadatta was in the hall of audience on 
the Black Mountain, his Commander-in-chief came before him, and said, 
Last night, my sovereign, when I was on the top of my house, looking 
alter my troops, 1 saw a woman being carried off through the air by a 
heavenly being, crying out, 4 Alas ! my husband!’ and it seemed as if the 
moon, which is powerful at that season, had taken her and carried her -If, - 
finding that she robbed it of all its beauty. 1 exclaimed, 4 Ah villain ! 
where will you go r thus carrying off the wife of another ? In the kingdom 
of king Naravahanadatta the protector, which is the territory of the Vulva-- 
dharas, extending over sixty thousand yojanas, even animals do not work 
wickedness, much less other creatures.* When I had said this, I hastened 
with my attendants and arrested that swift-footed* one, and brought him 
^lown from the air with the lady : and when we looked at him, after 
bringing him down, we found that it was your brother-in-law, tho 
\ idyddhara Ityaka, tho brother of your principal queen, born to Maduna- 
vega by queen Kalingasena. We said to him, 4 Who is this lady, and 
. where are you taking her ? Y and then he answered ; 4 This is Surataman jari 
the daughter of the Vidyadhara chief Matangadeva by Cbutamanjari. 
Her mother promised her to me long ago ; and then her father bestowed 
her on another, a mere man. So, if I have to-day recovered my own wife, 
and carried her off, what harm have I done f ’ When Ityaka had said so 
much, lie was silent. 

“Then I said to Suratamanjari, 4 Lady, by whom were you married, 
and how did this person get possession of you ?’ Then she said, 4 There is 
in Uj jay ini a fortunate king named Palaka, he has a son, a prince namedf 

* For supdd^o 1182 reads pumdn and No. 2166 stmdn. 

t Two of tho. India Office AL8S. have $undmdv«ntivar<ih<tmih in si. 18. In tho 
third thoro is a lacuna. 
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dtivardhana ; by him I was married ; and this night, when I was asleep 
on the top of the palace, and my husband was asleep also, I was carried 
off by this villain.* When she said this, I kept both of them here, the lady 
and Ityaka, the latter in fetters ; it now remains for your majesty to decide 
what is to be done,”’ 

When the emperor heard this from his Commander-in-chief Ilarisikha, 
he went in some perplexity to Gopalaka, and told him the story. Gopalaka 
said, “ My dear nephew, I do not know about this ; I know so much, that 
the lady was lately married to Palaka*s son ; so let the prince be summoned 
from Cj jay ini, together with the minister Bkarataroba; then we shall get at 
the truth.*’ When the emperor received this advice from his uncle, ho 
sent the Yidyadhara Dhumnsikha to Palaka bis younger uncle, and sum¬ 
moned from Uj jay ini that prince, his son, and the minister. When they 
arrived and bowed before the emperor he and Gopalaka received them with 
love and courtesy, and questioned them about the matter under considera¬ 
tion. 


Then, in the presence of Avantivardhana, who looked like the moon 
- robbed of the night,* of Suratamanjari, her father, and of Ityaka, of 
Vayupatba and his peers, and the hermit Ka^yapa, and the men-at-arms, 
Bharataroha began to speak as follows, “ Once on a time all the citizens 
of Ujjayiiu met together and said to Palaka the king of that city * To-mor¬ 
row the festival, called the giving of water, will take place in this city, and 
if your majesty has not heard the true account of the origin of this festival, 
please listen to it now.* ** 

Long ago your father Chandamahasena propitiated the goddess (.'band! 

with asceticism, in order to obtain a 
f* 1 ** Chan^amahduna and the j did sword aud a w if e . slu- gave 
Ain'*'* duughttr.f 1 b 

bun her own sword, and about a wire 

said to him, " Thou shalt soon slay, my son, the Asura called Angaruka, and 
obtain Lis beautiful daughter Angaravati for a wile.** When the king 
Led been favoured with this revelation from the goddess, he remained 
thinking on the Asura’s daughter. 

Now, at this time, everybody that was appointed head police officer in 
TT] jay ini, was at once carried off by some creature at night and devoured* 
And this went on night after night. Then Chnydamahasena roaming 
leisurely about the city at night, to investigate the matter for himself^ 
found an adulterer, lie cut off with his sword his oiled and curled head 

7 

and no sooner was Lis neck severed than a certain llakshasa came iv.d laid 


# In Sanskrit tho moon is mueculino and the night feminine. 

f This story ia found in Vol I, pp. 09-71; where eev? notes. Som- additional 
not* will ho found on p. 672 of tlij same volume. cy». ulsu ^-hopputr, o.igon dcr 
hayoikohen Laudo, V r ol. I, p. 25t3. 
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hold of him. The king exclaimed, “ This is the gentleman that conies and 
eats the heads of the police at night,'” and laying hold of that Rakshasa by 
the hair, he prepared to slay him. 

Then the Rakshasa said “ King, do not slay me under a false impres¬ 
sion ! There is another creature in this neighbourhood that cats the heads of 
the police.” The king said, “ Tell me ! who is it ?” and the Rakshasa con¬ 
tinued, “ There is in this neighbourhood an Asura of the name of Anga- 
rakft, whoso home is in Patala. lie it is that eats your police-officers at the 
dead of night, 0 smiter of your foes. Moreover, prince, he carries off by 
force the daughters of kings from every quarter,, and makes them attend 
on his daughter AngaravatL If you see him roaming about in the forest, 
slay him, and attain your object in that way.” 

When the Rakshasa had said this, the king let him go, and returned to 
his palace. And one day he went out to hunt. And in the place where he 
was hunting he saw a monstrous boar, with eyes red with fury, looking 
like a pieco of the mountain of Antimony fallen from heaven. The king 
said to himself, “ Such a creature cannot be a real boar, I wonder whether 
it is tho Asura Angdraka that has the power of disguising himself:” so 
he smote the boar with shafts. But the boar recked not of his shafts, and 
overturning his chariot, entered a wide opening in the earth. 

But the heroic king ent red after him, and did not see that hoar, but 
saw in front of him a splendid castle. And ho sat down on the bank of a 
lake, and saw there ft maiden with a hundred others attending on her, look¬ 
ing like an incarnation of Rati. She came up to him and ask“d him tho 
reason of his coining there, and having conceived an affection for him, said 
to him, looking at him with tearful eyes ; “ Alas ! What a place have you 
entered ! That boar that you saw, was really a Daitya, Angaruka by 
name, of adamantine frame and vast strength. At present he lias abamhn- 
ed the form of a hoar and is sleeping, as ho is tired, but when the time for 
taking food comes, he will wake up and do you a mischief. And 1 , fair sir, 
am his daughter, Angaravuti by nuiAe; and fearing that somo misfortune 
may befall you, I feel as if my life w re in my throat.” 

When she said this to the king, he, remembering the boon that tho 
goddess Chamli had given him, felt that he had now a good hope of accom¬ 
plishing his object, and answered her, “ If you have any Jove for me, do 
tins which I tell you : when your father awakes, go and weep at his sid.-, 
and when ho asks you the reason, say, fair one, * Father, if any one were 
to kill you in your reckless daring, what would become of me r* If v,n 
do this, you will ensure the happiness of both of us.” 

When the king said this to her, she went, bewildered with love, and 
gat clown and wept at the side of her father who had woke up ; ami whon 
he asked her the cause of her weeping, she told him how she was afraid 
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some one would slay him.* Then the Daitya said to her, “ Why, wtia 
can slay me who am of adamantine frame ? the only vulnerable and 
vital’ point I have is in my left hand, and that the bow protects.” This 
speech of his was heard by the king, who was at the time concealed near. 

Then the Daitya bathed and proceeded to worship S'iva. At that mo¬ 
ment the king appeared with his bow strung, and challenged to mortal 
combat the Daitya, who was observing religious silence. The Daitya lifted 
up his left hand, his right hand being engaged, and made a sign to the 
king to wait a little. That very moment the king smote him in that hand, 
which was his vital point, with a well-aimed arrow, and the Daitya fell on 
the earth. And just before he expired, he said, “ If that man who has thus 
slain me when thirsty, does not every year offer water to my manes , his 
five ministers shall perish.” The Daitya being thus slain, the king took 
his daughter Ang&ravati, and returned to this city of Ujjayini. 

“ And after that king, your father, had married that queen, he used 
every year to have an offering of water made to the manes of Angaraka ; 
and all here celebrate the feast called the giving of water; and to-day it 
has come round ; so do, king, what your father did before you.” 

When king Pdlaka heard this speech of bis subjects’, he proceeded to 

set going in that city the festival of 

Story of prince Avantivardhana and the the giving of water. When the fes- 
daughter of the Matanga who turned out 

to be a Vidyddhari. tival had begun, and the people had 

their attention occupied by it, and 
were engaged in shouting, suddenly an infuriated elephant, that had broken 
it s fastenings, rushed in among them. That elephant, having got the better 
of its driving-hook, and shaken off its driver, roamed about in the city, and 
kilb d very many men in a short time. Though the elephant-keepers ran 
forward, accompanied by professional elephant-drivers, and the citizens 
also, no man among them was able to control that elephant. At last, in 
the course of its wanderings, the elephant reached the quarter of the 
Chan dal as, and there came out from it a Chandila maiden. She illuminat¬ 
ed the ground with the beauty of the lotus that seemed to cling to her feet, 
delighted because she surpassed with the loveliness of her face the moon 
its enemy.f She looked like the night that gives rest to the eyes of the 
world, because its attention is diverted from other objects, and so it remains 
motionless at that time.J 


•* So, in the story of Ohim6, No. 23. in Conzonbach’s Sicilianisoho Marehea.Ma- 
i uzza ays to Ohime, u Tell mo, dour master, if by iU luck any one wished to kill 
you, how outfitt ho to set about it?’’ Ihu Indi .n Btory ia much f ;'3 clumsy than t \ o 
Sicilian, which i«, no doubt, derived from it. 

f The moon bales the Jcumuia and loves the k'lmuda. 

* I rtu d Whi'-h 1 find iu MS. No. MCO, and in lUu Sw^Uril College 

MS. 
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That maiden struck that mighty elephant, that came towards her, with 
her hand, on its trunk ; and smote it with those sidelong looks askance ol 
hers. The elephant was fascinated with the touch of her hand and pene¬ 
trated with her glance, and remained with head bent down, gazing at her, and 
never moved a step. * Then that fair lady made a swing with her upper 
garment, which she fastened to its tusks, and climbed np and got into it, 
and amused herself with swinging. Then the elephant, seeing that she felt 
the heat, went into the shade of a tree; and the citizens, who were present, 
seeing this great wonder, exclaimed, 45 Ah ! This is some glorious heavenly 
maiden, who charms even animals by her power, which is as transcendent as 
her beauty.*’ 

And in the meanwhile the prince A vantivardhana. hearing of it, came 
out to see the wonderful sight, and beheld that maiden. As he gazed, the 
deer of his heart ran into that net of the hunter Love, and was entangled by 
it. She too, when she saw him, her heart being charmed by his beauty, 
came down from that swing, which she had put up on the elephant’s tusks, 
and took her,upper garment. Then a driver mounted the elephant, and 
she went home, looking at the prince with an expression of shame and 
affection. 

And Avantivardhana, for his part, the disturbance caused by the ele¬ 
phant having come to an end, went home to his palace with Ins bosom 
empty, his heart having been stolen from it by her. And when he got 
home, he was tortured by no longer seeing that lovely maiden, and forgetting 
the feast of the giving of water, which had begun, he said to his compa¬ 
nions, “ Do you know whose daughter that maiden is, and what her name 
is ?” When his friends heard that, they said to him, “ There is a certain 
Matapgaf in the quarter of the Ohanclalas, named Utpalahasta, and she is 
his daughter, Suratamanjari by name. Her lovely form can give pleasure 
to the goodj only by being looked at, like that of a pictured beauty, hub 
cannot be touched without pollution.” When the prince heard that from 
his friends, he said to them, “ I do rtot think she can he the daughter of a 
Matai ga, she is certainly some heavenly maiden ; for a Chunddla maiden 
would never possess such beautiful form. Lovely as she is, if she docs 
not become my wife, what is the profit of my life r” So the prince con¬ 
tinued to say, and his ministers could not check him. but he was exceeding¬ 
ly afflicted with the fire of separation from her. 

• Op. Vol X, p 328 and//. The story in the Gesta Romonormn to which refer¬ 
ence ia there made, bears a cl*-Sv resemblance to the present story ; but in the present 
case it appears as if beauty had more to do with fascinating tho elephant than mo lrvty^ 

f The Petersburg lexicographers explain this as a t’bamh'da, a man of the low,., t 
rank, a kind of Kirata. 

J The word “good is used in a sense approximating to that in which it is uscJ 
by Thoognis, and tho patricians in Coriolunua. 
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Then queen Avantivati and king Palaka. his parents, having heard that, 
were for a long time quite bewildered. The queen said, “ How comes it 
that our son, though born in a royal family, has fallen in love with a girl 
of the lowest* caste ?” Then king Palaka said, “ Since the heart of our 


son is thus inclined, it is clear that she is really a girl of another caste, who 


for some reason or other has fallen among the Matangas. The minds of 
the good tell them by inclination or aversion what to do and what to avoid. 
Jn illustration of this, queen, listen to the following tale, if you have not 
already heard it. ,, 

Long ago king Prasenajit, in a city named Supratisbthita, had a very 


beautiful daughter named Kurangi. 
One day she went out into the gar¬ 
den, and an elephant, that had broken 


Story of the young Chanddla who mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Icing Jdrascnajit.\ 


from its fastenings, charged her, and flung her up on his tusks litter and all. 
Her attendants dispersed shrieking, but a young Chanddla snatched up a 
sword and rail towards the elephant. The brave fellow cut off the trunk 
of that great elephant with a sword-stroke, and killed it, and so delivered the 
princess. Then her retinue came together again, and she returned to her 
palace with her heart captivated by the great courage and striking good 
looks of the young Cbandala. And she remained in a state of despondency 
at being separated from him, saying to herself, “ Either I must have that 
nun who delivered me from the elephant for a husband, or I must die.” 

The young Chaiulala, for his part, went home slowly, and having his 
mind captivated by the princess, was tortured by thinking on her. Ilo 
s.dd to himself, “ What a vast gulf is fixed between me, a man of the low¬ 
est caste, and that princess ! How can a crow and a female swan ever 
unite? The idea is so ridiculous that I cannot mention it or consider it, 
p.o, in this difficulty, death 13 my only resource.” After the young man had 
gone through these reflections, be went at night to the cemetery, and 
bathed, and made a pyre, and lighting the flame thus prayed to it, “ 0 thou 
purifying fire, Soul of the Universe, may that princess be my wife hereafter 
in a future birth, in virtue of this offering up of myself as a sacrifice to 
thee ! ” When he had said this, he prepared to fling himself into the fire, 
but the Fire-god, pleased with him, appeared in visible shape before him, 
and said to him, “ Do not act rashly, for she shall be thy wife, for thou art 
not a Clninddla by birth, and what thou art I will tell thee, listen ! 

• I road anlyajdm which I find in two of the Indian Office MSS. and the Sanskrit 
College 518 I:: No 3003 there is, apparently, n. lucuna. 

f Cp. tho Sigalujutuka, Fausbdll, Vol. II, p 5. A barber's son .dies of lovo fur a 
Liv iuUhavi maiden. The Buddlxa then tells the story of a jackal whoae lovo for a 
lion» :u cost him hi» life. 


“ There is in this city a distinguished Brahman of the name of Kapi- 
taJarman ; in his tire-chamber I dwell in visible bodily shape. One day ins 
maiden daughter came near me, and smitten with her beauty, I made lie . 
my wife, inducing her to forego her objections by promising her immunity 
from disgrace. And thou, my son, werfc immediately born to her by virtue 
of my power, and-she thereupon, out of shame, llung thee away in le 
open street; there thou wast found by some Chaiidalas and reared on 
goat’s milk.* So thou art my son, born to me by a Brahman lady. There- 
lore thou canst not be deemed impure, as thou art my son ; 'and thou shalfc 

obtain that princess Kurangi for a wife.” ^ t 

When the god of fire had said this, he disappeared, and the Matanga s' 
adopted child was delighted, and conceived hope, and so went home. Then 
king Prasenajit, having been urged by the god in a dream, investigated 
the case, and finding out the truth, gave his daughter to the son of the ure- 

“ Thus, queen, there are always to be found heavenly beings m disguise 
upon the earth, aud you may he assured Suratamanjari is not a woman of 
the lowest caste, but a celestial nymph. For such a pearl, as she is, must 
belong to some other race than that of the Mitftngas, and without doubt 
she was the beloved of my son in a former birth, and tins is proved by his 
falling in love with her at first sight.” When king Pulaka said tins in our 
presence, I proceeded to relato the following story about a man of the 

fisher-caste. . 

Long ago there lived in lUjagr.ba a king named Malayasinha, and ho 

had a daughter named Mavavati ot 
Story of th« young fuhtrmn who pur - matchless beauty. One day a young 
t ied a primes". ■ man 0 f the fisher-castc, named Supra- 

lrnro, who was in the bloom of youth and good looks, saw her as she was 
amusing herself in a spring-garden. The moment he saw her, be was over- 
powered hv love; for destiny never considers whether a union is possi > o 
or impossible. So he went home, and abandoning his occupation of catch¬ 
ing fish, lie took to his bed, and refused to eat, thinking only on the pun- 


. Com, . .O ' ;-ry of tlio WrlK of Servian Tullius, as MA by Ovid. The 

kjwlnir aio Ovid’s Utocs.: 

Nitmquo pater Tulli Vulcan uc, Ocream mater 

‘ Praisigtiis facio Curniculfuia tuit. 
llanc socurn Tuuaquil eacris de morn peractia 
juasit iu ornatum funders vina focum. 
llic iutor ciiiores obsoaini forma virilifc 
Aut luitaut visa cat, sed fuit ilia mftgis. 
jussn loco captiva sodet. Coucoplus ub i»« 

Sorvius d ciolo scinina goniia liubet. 
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And when persistently questioned, he told his wish to his mother 
named Rakshitika, and she said to her son, “ My son, abandon your des¬ 
pondency, and take food ; I will certainly compass this your end for you 
by my ingenuity.' ” 

When she said this to him, he was consoled, and cherished hopes, and 
took food; and his mother went to the palace of the princess with fish From 
the lake.* There that fisher-wife was announced by the maids, and went in, 
on the pretext of paying her respects, and gave the princess that present of 
fish. And in this way she came regularly day after day, and made the 
princess a present, and so gained her goodwill, and made her desirous of 
speaking. And the pleased princess said to the fisher-wife, “Tell me what 
you wish me to do ; I will do it, though it be ever so difficult.” 

Then the fisher-wife begged that her boldness might be pardoned, and 
said in secret to the princess, ‘‘ lloyal lady, my son has seen you in a gar¬ 
den, and is tortured by tbe thought that he cannot be near you ; and I 
can only manage to prevent his committing suicide by holding out hopes 
to him ; so, if you feel any pity for me, restore my son to life by touching 
him.” When the princess Was thus entreated by the fisher-wife, hesitating 
between shame and a desire to oblige, after reflection, she said to her, 
“ Bring your son to my palace secretly at night.” When the fisher-wife 
beard this, she went in high spirits to her son. 

And when night came, she deliberately adorned her son as well as she 
could, and brought him to the private apartments of the princess. There the 
princeso took Suprabara, who had pined for her so long, by the hand, and 
affectionately welcomed him, and made him lie down on a sofa, and com¬ 
forted him whose limbs were withered by tho fire of separation, by shampoo¬ 
ing him with her hand, the touch of which was cool as sandal-wood. And 
the fisher-boy was thereby, as it were, bedewed with nectar, and thinking 
that after long waiting he had attained his desire, he took his rest, and was 
suddenly seized by sleep. And when he was asleep, the princess esc aped, 
and slept in another room, having thus pleased the fisher-hoy, and bavin* 
avoided being disgraced through him. 

Then that son of the fisher-folk woke up, owing to the cessation of 
the touch of her hand, and not seeing his beloved, who had thus come with¬ 
in bia grasp, and again vanished, like a pot of treasure in the case of a 
very poor man, who is despondent for its loss, he was reft of all hope, and 
his breath at once left his body. When tbe princess found that out, she 
came there, and blamed herself, and made up her miud to ascend the 
funeral pyre with him next morning. 

# All the Lnd.. OQieo MdS. and tL Sanskul College M3, ruud “duHeuuu. 

lisk” 
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> finding that she eouid not be turned from her resolve, be rinsed his mouth, 
‘.and ’spake this speech ; ** If I am really devoted to the three-eyed god of 
gods, tell me, ye guardnms of the world, what it is my duty to do. ,, When 
the king said this, a heavenly voice answered him, “Thy daughter was in 
a former life the wife of this son of the fisher-folk. % 

“ For, long ago, there lived in a village, called Nagasthala, a virtuous n 
B rahman ot the , name of Baladhara, the son of Mahidhara. * When his ■ 
father had*gone to heaven, he was robbed of his wealth by his relations, and 
being disgusted with the world, he went with his wife to the bank of the 
Ganges^ While he was remaining there without food, in order to abandon 
the body, he saw some fishermen eating fish, and his hunger made him long 
for it in his heart. So lie died with his mind polluted by that desire, but 
bis wife kept her aspirations pure, and continuing firm in penance, followed 
him in death.* 

“ That very Br fill man, owing to that pollution of his desires, has been 
born in tlie fisher-caste. But his wife, who remained firm in her asceti¬ 
cism, has been born as’thy daughter, O king. So lot this blameless daugh¬ 
ter of thine, by the gift of half her life,+ raise up this dead youth, who 
was her husband in a former life. For, owing to the might of her asceticism, 
this youth, who was thus purified by tho splendour of that holy bathing- 
place, shall become thy son-in-law, and a ting.” 

When the king bad been thus addressed .by the divine voice, he gave 
his daughter in marriage to that youth Supralnira, who recovered his life 
by the gift of half hers And Supralnira became a king by means of the 
land, elephants, horses, and jewels, which his father-in-law gave him. and, 
having obtained his daughter as a wife, lived the life of a successful man. 

“ In this w ay a connexion in a former birth usually produces affection in 

embodied beings; moreover, in illus- 
Story of tho Merchant'* daughter u>ho tl , ltion (|f tl , is trul |,. l is t on to tin: 
fell tn love With a 

* following story about a thief.” 

In Ayodhya there lived of old t ime a king named Vimbahu, who always 
protected his subjects as if they were hi- own children. And one day tho 
citizens of bis capital came to him and said, *• King, some thieves plunder 
this city every night, and though we keep awake for the purpose, we cannot 


* See Vol. I, p 24-1. 

f See Vol. I, p. 08. In Slokn 143 the India Office MSS, Nos. 21GG nmt 1SSC and 
tlic Sanskrit College MS give for prnbhayd. 1 suppose it mound “ from <1\ ing 

in that holy place/ 1 

j This is another version of the story which begins on pago 207 of this volume. 
I have not omitted it, as my object id to reproduce tho origin il faithfully, w ah tho 
exception of a few passages repugnant to modern European tart*. 
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£efc them.” When the king heard that, he placed scouts in the city at 
night to keep watch. But they did not catch the thieves and the mischief 
did not abate. Accordingly the king went out himself at night to investi¬ 
gate the matter. 


And as he was wandering about in every direction, alone, sword in 
hand, he saw a man going along on the top of the rampart; he seemed 
to tread lightly out of fear ; his eyes rolled rapidly like those of a crow ; 
and be looked round like a lion, frequently turning his neck. He was ren¬ 
dered visible by the steel-gleams that flashed from his naked sword, which 
g ecmed like binding ropes sent forth to steal those jewels which men call 
stars.* And the king said to himself ; “ I am quite certain that this man 
is a thief; no doubt be sallies out alone and plunders this my city ” 

Having come to this conclusion, the wily monarch went up to the thief ; 
and the thief said to him with some trepidation, “ Who are you, Sir ?” Then 
the king said to him, “ I am a desperate robber, whose many vices make him 
hard to keep ;+ tell me in turn, who you are.” The thief answered, “ I 
am a robber, that goes out to- plunder alone; and I have great wealth; 
so come to my house ; I will satisfy your longing for riches.” When 
the thief made him this promise, the king said, “ So be it,” and went 
with him to liis dwelling, which was in an underground excavation. It was 
inhabited by beautiful women, it gleamed with many jewels, it was full of 
ever new delights, and seemed like the city of the snakes J Then the thief 
went into the inner chamber of his dwelling, and the king remained in the 
outer room % T and while he was there, a female servant, compassionating him, 
came and said to him, “ What kind of place have you entered ? Leave it 
at once, for tins man is a treacherous assassin, and a.-> he goes on his expeditions 
alone, will be sure to murder you, to prevent his secrets being divulged.’§ 
When the king heard that, he went out at once, and quickly repaired to his 
palace ; and summoning his commander-in-chief, returned with Ins troops. 
And he came and surrounded the thief’s dwelling, and made the bravest 
men enter it, and so brought the thief back a prisoner, and carried off all his 
wealth. 


* I road iva aerana : I aupposo scraryi comc3 from si. Dr. Korn would read ahras- 
f a'-snn't: (the former word hesitatingly) But iva is required, l’nrana would make a 
kind of ./nso. Sec Taranga 48, bl. 26, a. The Slok* is omitted in all thu throe India 
Oilieu MiS. und in the Sanskrit College MS. 

f The Petersburg lexicographers translate »lurbharoh by Sehwer boladen. I think 
. it meana that tho suppo n l thief had many costly vices, which ho could not gratify 
without gti filing. Of course it applies to the king in n milder sense. 

X In tho realms below tho earth. 

$ I read after Dr. Kern vifaiatoyhdto.biJ) a slayer of th>sc who confldo in him. I 
aUo road kvdU for kvdjn ; a.3 the throe India Oifloc M-SS give k 
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Iv'iion the night had coine to an end, the king ordered his execution'.; 
>!nd x he was led off to the j)lace of execution through, the middle of the 
market. And as he was being led along through that part of the town, a 
merchant’s daughter saw him, and fell in love with him at first sight,' and 
she immediately said to her father, “Know that if this man, who is being 
led off to •execution'preceded by the drum of death, does not beeome my 
husband, I shall die myself.’’ 

Then lier father, seeing that she could not be dissuaded from her reso¬ 
lution, went and tried bp induce the king to spare that -thief’s life by 0 fn r- 
ing ton millions of coins. But the king, instead of sparing the thiei’s life, 
ordered. him to be immediately impaled,* and was' very angry with the 
merchant. Then the merchant’s daughter, whose name was Vamadatta, 

took the corpse of that robber, and out of love for him entered the fire 
with it. 

11 ®°> T ou see > creatures are completely dependent upon connexions in 
previous births, and this being the case, who can avoid a destiny that Tv 
fated to him, and who ean prevent such a destiny’s befalling anybody? 
•therefore, king, it is clear that this Suratamanjari is some excellent being 
*hat was the wife of your son Avantivardbana in a previous birth, and is 
therefore destined to be- his wife again ; otherwise how could such a high¬ 
born pi i nee have lormcd such an attachment for her, a woman of the M&fcau- 
ga caste? So let this Hatanga, her father Utpalahasta, be asked to give 
the prince his daughter ; and let us see what he says.” 

^ * ien I sa ' ( l this to king Piilaka, he at once sent messengers to 
Utpalahasta to ask for his daughter. And the Maianga, when entreated by 
those messengers to give her in marriage, answered them, “ I approve of 
tins alliance, but I must give my daughter'Suratamanjari to the man who 
limits eighteen thousand of the Brahmans, that dwell in this city, eat in mV 
house.” ^ When the messengers heard this speech of the Matanga’s, that 
contained a solemn promise, they went hack and reported it faithfully to 
king Palnka. . • J 

Thinking that there was some reason for this,f the king called toge-' 
ther all the Brahmans in the city of Ujjayini, and telling them the whole 
story, said to them, “ So you must eat here in the house of the AltUninm 
Utpalahasta, eighteen thousand of you; 1 will not have it othenvi.se" , ’’ 
When the Brahmans had been thus commanded by the king, bein- a fc tho 
same time afraid of touching the food of a Clmndala, and therefore at. a 1-- 
what to do, they went to the shrine ot Mahakdla and performed self-tort ure 
Then the god S'iva, who was present there in the form of Mahakdla cun 


♦ Tho three India Office MSS. give In for (am. 
t I take * a hi ru?:am a* one word. 
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'^^xm0eA those Brahmans in a dream, saying, “ Eat food here in the house 
the Matanga Utpalahasta, for he is a Vidyadhara ; neither he nor his family 
are Chandalas.” Then those Brahmans rose up and went to the king, and told 
him the dream, and went on t > say, “ So let this Utpalahasta cook pure food 
for ns in some place outside the quarter of the Chandalas, and then we will 
cat it at his hands.’* When the king heard this, he had another house made 
for Utpalahasta, and being highly delighted, he had food cooked for him there 
by pure cooks : and then eighteen thousand Brahmans ate there, while 
Utpalahasta stood in front of them, bathed, and clothed in a pure garment. 

And after they had eaten, Utpalahasta came to kiug Palaka, in the 
presence of his subjects, and bowing before him, said to him, “ There was 
an influential prince of the Vidyadharas, named Gauntnunda; 1 was a 
dependent of his, named Matangadeva; and when, king, that daughter of 
mine Suratamanjari had been born, Gaimmuncli secretly said to me, 4 The 
gods assert that this son of the king of Yatsa, who is called Naravabana. 
datta, is to be our emperor : so go quickly, and kill that foe of ours by 
means of your magic power, before he has attained the dignity of em- 


<$L 


, paror.’ 

“ When the wicked Gaurimunda had sent me on this errand, I went 
to execute it, and while going along through the air, I saw S'iva in front of 
me. The god, being displeased, made an angry roar, and immediately pro¬ 
nounced on me this curse, ‘ Ilow is it, villain, that thou dost plot evil 
against a noble-minded man ? So go, wicked one, and fall with this same 
bndv of thine into the midst of the Chandalas in Ujjayini, together with 
thy wife and daughter. And when some one shall make eighteen thousand 
of the Brahmans, that dwell in that city, eat in thy house by way of a 
gift to purchase thy daughter ; then thy curse shall come to an end, and 
thou must marry thy daughter to the man who bestows on thee that gift.’ 

“ When S’iva had said this, he disappeared, and I, that very Matangadeva, 
assuming the name of Utpalahasta, fell among men of the lowest caste, but 
I do not mix with them. However, my curse is now at an end, owing to 
the favour of your son, so I give him my daughter Suratamanjari. And 
now 1 will go to my own dwelling-place among the Vidyadharas, in order to 
pay my respects to the emperor Naravahanadatta.” When Matangadeva had 
H ;tid this, he solemnly gave the prince his daughter, and flying up into the 
air witli'hie wife, repaired, king, to thy feet. 

“ A*nd king Palaka, having thus ascertained the truth, celebrated with 
g r ,. a t delight the marriage of Suratamanjaii and his son. And Ins son 
Avanfivardbana, having obtained that Vidyadhari for a wife, felt himself 
fortunate in having gained more than ho had ever hop d for. 

“ Now, one day, that prince went to sloop on the top ol tho palace with 
her and at the end of the night ho woke up, and suddenly discovered that 
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>elovcd was nowhere to be seen. He looked for her, but could not find 
her anywhere, and then he lamented, and was so much afflicted that his 
father the king came, and was exceedingly discomposed. We all, being 
assembled there at that time, said, * This city is well-guarded, no stranger 
could enter it during the night; no doubt she must have been carried off bv 
^ome e\ illy disposed wanderer of the airand even while we were saying that, 
your servant the Vidyadhara Dhumasikha descended from the sky. He 
brought here this prince Avantivardhana, and king Palaka also was asked* 
to part with me, in order that I might state the facts of the case. Here 
too is Suratatnanjari with her father, and the facts concerning her are such 
as I have said : your Majesty is the best judge of what ought to be done 


now. 


When Bharataroha the minister of Palaka had told this tale, he 
stopped speaking ; and the assessors put this question to Matangadeva in 
the presence of Naravahanadatta, “ Toll us, to whom did you give this 
daughter of yours Suratamanjari ?" He answered, “ I gave her to Avanti¬ 
vardhana.'" Theu they pub this question to Ityaka, “ Now do you toll us 
why you carried her off ?” Ho answered, “ Her mother promised her to me 
originally.” The assessors said to Ityaka, “ While the father is alive, what 
authority has the mother ? Moreover, where is your witness to prove the 
fact of the mother having promised her to you ? So she is with regard to 
you the wife of another, villain !” When Ityaka was thus pub to silence 
by the assessors, the emperor Narav&hanadatta, being angry with him* 
ordered his immediate execution on the ground of his misconduct. But 
the good hermits, with Kasyapa at their head, came and entreated him* 
saying, “ Forgive now this one fault of his : for he is the son of Mad Ana- 
vega, and therefore your brother-in-law." So the king was at last induced 
to spare his life, and let him off with a severe reprimand. 

And he reunited that son of his maternal uncle, Avantivardhana to 
his wife, and sent them off with their ministers to their own city, in the care 
of Vayupatha. ) 


CI-IAPTEtt CXI1I. 


When Naravdhanadatta on the Black Mountain had thus taken away 
the virtuoua .SuratamanjarL from his brother-in-law Ityaka, who had carried 
her off, and had reprimanded him, and had given her back to her husband 
and was sitting in the midst of the hermits, the sage Kasyapacnmc and said 
to him, “ There never was, king, and there never will be an emperor like you, 
since you do not allow passion and other feelings of the kind to influenco 
your mind, when you are sitting on the seat of judgment. Fortunate are 
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.wtjUk?y who ever behold such a righteous lord as you are ; for, though your 
empire is such as it is, no fault can be found with j’ou. 

“There were in former days Rishabha and other emperors; and they, 
being seized with various faults, were ruined and fell from their high 
estate. Rishabha, and Sarvadamana, and the third Bandhujivaka, all these, 
through excessive pride, were punished by Indra. And the Vidyadhara 
prince Jimutavahana, when the sage Narada came and asked him the reason 
of his obtaining the rank of emperor, told him how lie gave away the 
wishing-tree and his own body,‘ i: and thus he fell from his high position by 
revealing his own virtuous deeds. And the sovereign named Visvantara, 
who was emperor here, he too, when his son Indivaraksha had been slain 
by Vasantatikka, the king of Cliedi, for seducing his wife, being wanting in 
. df-control, died on account of the distracting sorrow which he felt for the 
death of his wicked son. 

“ But Taravaloka alone, who was by birth a mighty human king, and 
obtained by bis virtuous deeds the imperial sovereignty over iho Vidya* 

' dharas, long enjoyed the high fortune of empire without falling into sin, 
and at last abandoned it of his own accord, out of distaste for all worldly 
pleasures, and went to the forest. Thus in old times did most of the 
Vidyadhara emperors, puffed up with the attainment of their high rank, 
abandon the right path, and fall, blinded with passion. So you must 
always bo on your guard against slipping from the path of virtue, and you 
inu^t take care that your Vidyadhara subjects do not swerve from righteous¬ 
ness. ” 

When the liermit Kasyapa said this to Naravahanadatta, the latter 
approved 1 1is speech, and -aid to him with deferential courtesy, “ How did 
Tiiiiivaloka, being a man, obtain in old time the sway over the Vidyddha- 
ruH ? Tell me, reverend Sir.” When Kasyapa heard this, he said, “ Lis. 
ton, I will tell you his story.” 

There lived among the S'ivisf a king of the name of Chandravalolca ; 

Story Of Taravalolca. tl,afc sovere >g» had a head-wife name l 

Chandralekha. Her race was as spot¬ 
less us the sea of milk, she was pure herself, and in character like the 
Gang. *. And he had a great elephant that trampled the armies of his 
enemies, known on the earth as Kuvalayapfda. Owing to the might of that 
elephant, the king was never conquered by any enemy in his realm, in which 
He real power was in the hands of the subjects. 

* Vol. I, p. 171, and;/, and Vol. II, p. 507, and ff. 

+ The Petersburg lexicographers np. il the word S'lbi. ThisntoiV is r lly the snnro 
rig Iho XVllh oi* It tKton’ft Tibotan I’nlott which butfin on p:icr r £57. Dr Ktin point* 
r> a l-kd wo ought to rc id dugtl/t.i ' mat'd. Tin. India Oflic. MSS. givr tho v .i l ; 
cuimtiy. 
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And when his youth came to an end, that king had a son. with aus¬ 
picious marks, born to him b} r his queen Chandralekha. He gave the soil 
the name of Taravaloka, and he gradually grew up, and his inborn virtues 
of liberality, self-control, and discernment grew with him. And the mighty- 
minded youth learnt the meaning of all words except one ; but he was so 
liberal to suppliants that ho cannot bo said ever to have learnt the meaning 
of the word “No.” Gradually he became old in actions, though young in 
years ; and though like the sun in fire of valour, he was exceedingly pleasing 
to look at like the full moon, he became beautiful by the possession of 
all noble parts ; like the god of Love, ho excited the longing ol : the whole 
world; in obedience to his father he came to surpass Jimutavahana, and he 
was distinctly marked with the signs of a great emperor. 

Then his father, the king Chandravaloka, brought for that son of his 
the daughter of the king of the Madras* named Madri. And when he was 
married, bis father, pleased with the supereminence of his virtues, at once 
appointed him Crown-prince. And when Taravaloka had been appointed 
Crown-prince, lie bad made, with his father’s permission* alms-houses for 
the distribution of food and other necessaries. And every day, the moment 
he got up, he mounted the elephant Kuvalayapida, and went round to in¬ 
spect those alms-houses.+ To whosoever a ked anything lie was ready to 
give it, even if it were bis own life : in this way the fame of that Crown- 
prince spread in every quarter. 

Then he had two twin sons born to him by Madri, and the father 
called them Kama and Lakshmapa. And the boys grew like the love and 
joy of their parents, and they were dearer than life to their grandparents. 
And Taravaloka and Madri wore never tired of looking at thorn, as they 
bent before them, being filled with virtue, like two bows of the piinee, 
being strung.^ 

Then the enemies of Taravaloka, seeing his elephant Kuvalayapida, 
his two sons, and his reputation for generosity, said to their Dnihmans, 

« Go and ask Taravaloka to give you his elephant Kuv dayapida. If he 
gives it you, we shall bo able to take from him his kingdom, a he will 
be deprived of that bulwark ; if bo refuses to give it. his reputation for 
generosity will be at an end.” When the BrAhmans had been thus entreated^ 
they consented, and asked Tdravaloka, that hero of generosity, for that 
elephant. Tardvaloka said to himself, “ What do Brahmans mean by usk- 

♦ Tko word saumya moans “ plmujing ” and also “ motp-liW ; m(Tu«pU, 
line moans “ digit of the moon” and also M avomplidhir id. 

f I mid satrani or satt rant for pdtyani which would moan “ lH recipient:*. J 

find saUrd\\i in Mtk No. 1882. t 

t A perpetually recurring pun ! Ctnxa in Sanskrit mentis u l»ov trm B - and also 

•< virtue, ,J and is an unfailing sourcO of temptation to our author. 

04 
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_ or a nii § ]lt y elephant r So I know for certain that they have been 

put up to asking me by some one. Happen what will, I must give them my 
splendid elephant, for how can I let a suppliant go away without obtaining 
his desire, while I live ?” After going through these reflections, Taravaloka 
ga»e the elephant to those Brahmans with unwavering mind. 

Then Chandravaloka’s subjects, seeing that splendid elephant being led 
away by those Brahmans, went in a rage to the king, and said, “ Your son 
has now abandoned this kingdom, and surrendering all his rights has taken 
upon him the vow of a hermit. For observe, he has given to some sup¬ 
pliants this great elephant Kuvalayapida, the foundation of the kingdom’s 
piospt-.ity, that scatters with its mere smell all other elephants. So you 
must either send your son to the forest to practise asceticism, or take back 
the elephant, or else we will set up another king in your place.”* 

\V hen Cnandravaloka had been thus addressed by the citizens, he sent 
his son a message in accordance with their demands through tho warder. 
When his son Taravaloka heard that, ho said, “ As for the elephant, I 
have given it away, and it is my p-ineiple to refuse nothing to suppliants ; 
but what do I care for such a throne as this, which is under the thumb of 
the subjects, or for a royal dignity which does not benefit others,f and any¬ 
how is transient as the lightning ? So it is better for me to live in tho 
forest, among trees which give the fortune of their fruits to be enjoyed by 
all, and not here among such beasts of men as these subjects are.”t 
T/Lon Tanlvaloka had said this, he assumed the dress of bark, and after 
kissing the feet of his parents and giving away all bis wealth to suppliants, 
he went out from his own city, accompanied by his wife, who was firm in the 


same resolution ns himself, and his two children, comforting, as well as he 
could, the weeping Iirahmans. Even beasts and birds, when they saw him 
sotting forth, wept so piteously that the earth was bedewed with their rain 
of tears. 

'1 iv u T&r6vaIoka went on his way, with no possessions but a chariot 
and horses lor the conveyance of his children ; but some other Brahmans 
asked him for the torses belonging to the chariot ; he gave them to them 
immediately, and dre w the chariot himself, with the assistance of his wife 


* This story was evidently composed at n time when the recollections of the old 
clan-system w in tho minds of the Hindus. Sea Ph ys David's Buddhism, 

p. 2d. Gautama’s relations “ complained in a body to tho R£j& Suddhodana that his son, 
devoted to home plensui’es, rv-gdectod those manly exorcises necessary for ono who 
miyht horcaftcr have to lead Lia kinsmen in cast of war ” 

r l n l onyn iupayoijinyd which 1 find in MS. X .. 3003. No. 18S2 has mn/dnu- 
In the other MS tho passage is omitted. Anoth > syllable is clearly ro¬ 
ared. Tho S ninkrit College MS. reads ki._> chdnyd uj ayoginyalra. 
i Cp. lutliard II, V, I. 
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to convey those tender young sons to the forest. Then, as he was wearied 
out in the middle of the forest, another Brahman came up to him, and asked 
him for his horseless chariot. He gave it to him without tko slightest 
hesitation, and the resolute fellow, going along on his feet, with his wife 
and son3, at last with difficulty reached the grove of mortification. There 
he took up his abode at the foot of a tree, and lived with deer for his 
only retinue, nobly waited on by his wife M&dri. And the forest region: 
ministered to the heroic prince, while living in this kingdom of devotion ; 
their clusters of flowers waving in the wind were his beautiful chowrics, 
broad-shaded trees were his umbrellas, leaves his bed, rocks his thrones, 
bees liis singing-women, and various fruits bis savoury viands. 

Now, one day, his wife Madri left the hermitage to gather fruits and 
flowers for him with her own hands, and a certain old Brahman came 
and asked Taravaloka, who was in his hut, for his sons Rama and Lakshin ana. 
Taravaloka said to himself, “ I shall be better able to endure letting these 
sons of mine, though they are quite infants, be led away,* than I could 
possibly manage to endure the sending a suppliant away disappointed: 
the fact is, cunning fate is eager to see my resolution give way” : then lie 
gave those sons to the Brahman. And when the Brahman tried to take 
them away, they refused to go ; then he tied their hands and beat them 
with creepers ; and as the cruel man took them away, they kept cn ing 
for their mother, and turning round and looking at their father with tear¬ 
ful eyes. Even when Taravaloka saw that, he was unmoved, but the whole 
world of animate and inanimate existences was moved at his fortitude. 

Then the virtuous Madri slowly returned tired from a remote part of 
the forest to her husband’s hermitage, bringing with her flowers, fruits 
and roots. And she saw her husband, who had his face sadly fixed on the 
ground, but she could not see anywhere those sous of hers, though theii fojs, 
m the form of horses, chariots, and elephants of clay, were scattered about. 
Her heart foreboded calamity, and she said excitedly to her husband Alas ! 
J am ruined ! Whoro aro my little sons f” Her husband slowly answered 
her, “ Blameless one, I gave those two little sons away to ft poor Brahman, 
who asked for them.” When the good lady heard that, she rose siqorior 
to her distraction, and said to her husband, “ Then you did well: how . 
could you allow a suppliant to go away disappointed?” When she said 
this, the equally matched goodness of that married couple made the 

earth tremble, and the throne of Indra rock. 

Then Indra saw bv bis profound meditation that the world was made 
to tremble by virtue of the heroic generosity of Mddri and Taravaloka. 


* India Office MS. No. 1882 reads nitau / the otlwv uvo scorn to ouul the lines 
altogether. % \ 
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en he'assumed the form of a Brahman, and went to Taravaloka’s bermi-' 
tage, to prove him, and asked him for his only wife Madri. And Tarawa- 
loka’was preparing to give without hesitation, by the ceremony of pouring 
water over the hands,* that lady who had been his companion in the wild 
forest, when Indra, thus disguised as a Brahman, said to him, “ Royal sage, 
what object do you mean to attain by giving away a wife like this ?” 
Then Taravaloka said, “"I have no object in view, Brahman ; so much ' 
only do I desire, that I may ever give away to Brahmans even my life.” 
■When Indra heard this, he resumed his proper shape, and said to him, •“ I 

have made proof of thee, and I am satisfied with thee ; so I say to thee 
thou must not again give away thy wife; and soon thou shait be made 
• emperor over all the Vidyadharas.” When the god had said this, he dis¬ 
appeared. 

In the meanwhile that old Brahman took with him those sons of 
Taravaloka; whom he had received as a Brahman’s fee, and losing his way, 
arrived, as Fate would have it, ,nt the city of that king Chaudravaloka, and 
proceeded to sell those princes in the market. Then the citizens recog¬ 
nised those, two boys, and went and informed king Chandravaloka, and 
took them with tlje Brahman into his presence. The king, when he saw 
hi , grandsons, shed tears, and after he had questioned the Br&hman, and 
had heard tho state of the case from him, he was for a long time divided 
between joy and grief. Then, perceiving the exceeding virtue of his son, 
hi? at once , ceased to care about a kingdom, though bis subjects entreated 

him to remain, but with hi? wealth ho bought those t wo grandsons from tho 
Brahman, and taking them with him, went with his retinue to. the her¬ 
mitage of his son Taravaloka. 

There he saw him with matted hair, wearing a dross of bark, looking 
liko a great tree, the advantages of which are enjoyed by birds coming 
from every quarter, fpr he in like manner had bestowed all he had .upon 
expect ant Brahmans.t That son ran towards him, while still a long way' off, 
and fell at his feet, and his father bedewed him with tears, and took Imp 
up ou his lap ; and thus gave him a foretaste of his asceut of the throne, 
as emperor over the Vidy&dharaa, after the solemn sprinkling with water. 

, Then the king gave back to Taravaloka bis sons R&ma and Laksh-- \ 
maria, saying that be had purchased them, and while they were relating ' 
to one another their adventures; an elephant with four tusks and" the god¬ 
dess Lakshmr descended from heaven. And when the chiefs of the Vidya- . 

* Aa An&thnpimliku gives tho Jetavana go Ion to Bndilha in tho Bliarhut Sculp- 
tuics flee also p. 329 of this volume. 

t r i he pun is intelligible enough dvija m “ Binhmun ” un<! al.v* 41 bii<§ riser, 
gnhi ineuiia u coming from every quurtor ’’ end ‘ vowing iu U'po to g< t souiothing/* 


dharfts had also descended, Lakshmi, lotus in hand, said to that Taravaloka, 

“ Mount this elephant, and come to the country of the Vidyadharas, and 
there enjoy the imperial dignity* earned by your great generosity.” 

When Lakshmi said this, Taravaloka, after bowing at the feet of his 
father, mounted that celestial elephant, with her, and his wife, and his sons, 
in the sight of all the inhabitants of the hermitage, and surrounded by 
the kings of the Vidyadharas went through the air to their domain. 
There the distinctive sciences of the Vidyadharas repaired to him, and ho 
long enjoyed supreme sway, but at last becoming disgusted with all world¬ 
ly pleasures, he retired to a forest of ascetics. 

<c Thus Taravaloka, though a man, acquired in old time by his deeds 
of spotless virtue the sovereignty of all the Vidyddharas. But others, after 
acquiring it, lost it by their offences : so be on your guard against un¬ 
righteous conduct either on your own part or on that of another.”f 

When the hermit Kasyapa had told this story, and had thus ad¬ 
monished Naravahanadatta, that emperor promised to follow his advice. 
And be had a royal proclamation made all round the mountain of Siva, to 
the following effect, “ Listen, Vidyadharas ; whoever of my subjects after 
this commits an unrighteous act, will certainly be put to death by me.” 
The Vidyadharas received his commands with implicit submission, and his 
glory was widely diffused on account of his causing Suratamanjari to bo 
set at liberty; and so he lived with his retinue in the hermitage of that 
excellent sage, on the Black Mountain,$ in the society of his maternal 
uncle, and in this maimer spent the rainy season. 

* tat should not ho separated from the noxt word. 

f Tlio three India Office MSS. read apachdram tvam . The .Sanskrit College MS. 
gives apavdram. 

I The metre show3 that *sta is a misprint for 9 sita, All the three India Office 
MSS, read ’iitu, So docs the Sanskrit College MS. 

\ 
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CHAPTER CXIY. 


G f .*? ? 1V *> W ]‘° assumes varIous forms; who, though his beloved 
takes up halt his body,* ,s an ascetic, free from qualities, the due object 
of a world s adoration ! We worship GaneSa, who, when fanning awav the 
cloud of bees that flies up from his trunk, with his flapping ears, seems to 
be dispersing the host of obstacles. 


ihus Naravahanadatta, who had been established in the position of lord 
paramount over all the kings of the Vidyadharas, remained on that Black 
oulltain 111 order to get through tho rainy season, spending the time iu 
the hermitage of that sage Kusyapa, and in the society of his maternal uncle 
Gopdlaka, who was living the life of an ascetic. Ho was accompanied by 
his ministers, and surrounded by twenty-live of his wives, and attended by 
various Vidyudhara princes, and he occupied himself in telling tales. One 
day, the hermits and his wives said to him, “ Tell us now ! When Mdnasan 
vega took away queen Madanamanchukd by his magic power, who amused 
you impatient of separation, and how did he do it ?” 

When Naravahanadatta had been asked this question by those hermits 
and by his wives, he proceeded to speak as follows ; “ Cau I tell now how 
great grief I endured, when I found Out that that wickod enemy had carried 
off my queen ? There was no building, and no garden, or room, into which 
I did not roam seeking for her in my grief, and all m V ministers with 
me. Then I sat down, as if beside myself, in a garden at the foot of a 
tree, and Gomukha, having obtained his opportunity, said to me, in order 
to console me, * Do not be despondent, my sovereign ; you will soon recover 
the queen; for the gods promised that you should rule the Vidyadlunts 
with her as your consort; that must turn out as the gods predicted, for 

* An allusion to tho ArddhandrUa form of S'iva, 
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promises ore ne\er falsified ; and resolute men, after enduring sepa- 
-ration, obtain reunion with those they love. Were not Rdmabbadra, kin- 
Nala, and your own grandfather,* after enduring separation, reunited to 
their beloved wives ? And was not Muktaphalaketu, emperor of the 
Vidyadharas, reunited to Padmavati, after he had been separated from 
her ? And now listen, king; I will tell you the story of that couple.’ 
When Gomukha had said this, he told me the following tale.” 

There is iu this country a city famous over the earth by the name of 
Stony of king Brahmadatta and the Varanasi, which, like the body of 

Siva, is adorned with the Ganges, 
and bestows emancipation. With the flags on its temples swayed up and 
down by the wind, it seems to be ever saying to men “ Come hither, and 
attain salvation.” With the pinnacles of its white palaces it looks like 
the plateau of mount Kailasa, the habitation of the god with the moon 
for a diadem, and it is full of troops of Siva’s devoted servants.}: 

In that city there lived of old time a king named Brahmadatta,§ ex* 
clusively devoted to S'iva, a patron of Brahmans, brave, generous, and com¬ 
passionate. His commands passed curront through the earth, they stumbled 
not in rocky defiles, they were not whelmed in seas, there were no conti¬ 
nents which they did not cross. He had a queen named Somaprabha,|| who 
was dear and delightful to him as the moonlight to the chajcora, and he was 
as eager to drink her in with his eyes. And he had a Brahnun minister 
named Sivabhuti, equal to Vrihaspati iu intellect, who had fathomed the 
meaning of all the Sdstras. 

One night, that Icing, as he was lying on a bed on tho top of a palaeo 
exposed to the rays of tho moon, saw a couple of swans crossing through the 
air, with bodies of gleaming gold, looking like two golden lotuses opened in 
the water of the heavenly Ganges,^ and attended by a train of king-geese. 
When that wonderful pair had passed from his eyes, the king was for a 
long time afflicted, and his mind was full of regret at no longer enjoying 


* Fitdmahdh must bo a misprint for pitdmahah, as is apparent from tho India 
Office MSS.* 

t This story is in tho original prefaced by “ Ili Pa&mdeaU h, r It continues to 
the end of the book, but properly speaking, tho story of Badmdvat! does not commence 
until chapter 115. 

X There ia a reference to the sectaries of S'iva in Benares, and tho G n.iao of S'iv . 
on mount Kailua. 

4 Hero we have a longer form of the story of Brahmadatta found on pp. 12 and 
13 of Voi T. Dr. Ituiendralal Mitru minims mo that it i« also found in a MR. allod Uiu 
Bodhisattva Avadina, ono of the Uotlg n MSS. 

li «. c. t moonlight. 

1i Th. re ie probably a double meaning. T1 clouds m< t«»mpav< «l to t 1 - U.ui >• >j. 
and it u oovioue thut g.. ;u would pUwU-r r- uin^lotUHow 
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that sight. ITc passed that night without sleeping, and next morning he 
told his minister Sfivabhuti what he had seen, and said to him, “ So, if I 
cannot feast my eyes on those golden swans to my heart’s content, of what 
profit to mo is my kingdom or my life 

When the king said this to his minister Sivabhuti, he answered him, 

“ Do not be anxious ; there is a means of bringing about what 3^011 desire ; 
listen, king ; I will tell you what it is. Owing to the various influence of 
actions in a previous birth, various is this infinite host of sentient beings 
produced by the Creator in this versatile world. This world is really 
fraught with woe, hut owing to delusion there arises in creatures the fancy 
that happiness is to be found in it, and they take pleasure in house, and 
food, and drink, and so become attached to it. And Providence has ap¬ 
pointed that different kinds of food, drink, and dwellings, should be agree¬ 
able to different creatures, according to the classes to which they respective¬ 
ly bolong. So have made, king, a great lake to be the dwelling-place of 
those swans, covered with various kinds of lotuses, and watched by guards, 
where they will be free from molestation. And keep always scattering on ~ 
the bank food of the kind that birds love, in order that water-birds may 
quickly come there from various quarters. Among them these two golden 
swans will certainly come ; and then you will be able to gaze on them 
continually : do not be despondent.” 

When king Brahmadabfca’s minister said this to him, he had that great 
lake made according to his directions, and it was ready in a moment. The 
lake was frequented by swans, sdrrtsas and chakravdJeas , # and after a time 
that couple of swans came there, and settled down ou a clump of lotuses in it. 

Then the guards set to watch the lake came and informed the king of that 
fact, and he went down to the lake in a state of great delight, considering 
that his object had been accomplished. Aud he beheld those golden swans, 
and worshipped them from a distance, and ministered to their comfort by 
scattering for them grains of rice dipped in milk. And the king took so 
much interest in them that he spoilt his whole time on the bank of that 
lake watching those, swans with their bodies of pure gold, their eyes v>f 
pearl, their leaks and feet of coral, and the tips of tlu ir wings of emerald,f 
which had come there in perfect confidence. 



* The sdrasa is a large crane ; the chahravdka the Brahmaay dark, 
f i ' Tdrkshyaralv. •. I have 110 idea what tie jewel in. B. and 11. give cin 
bettUnmtcr dunkeljarbiter edehteb*. In Jtitnka No. 130 there is a golden goose who had 
ii .11 a Brahman. He gives his feathers to his daugh* rs to si 11, but hin wit r ull.s •> all 
ths feathoia at once ; they In come like tho feathers of a baht. Afterword* t.h y d! grow 
See Rhys David's Buddhist Birth St 

itiutrasdd for ialrtx sadd, with M88. Nfos. 1882 and 2106 ; No. 3003 tuva tMmsrii 



in one place a pious offering made with unfading flowers. And he said 
to the guards there, “ Who made this offering ?” Then the guards of the 
lake said to the king, t( Every day, at dawn, noon, and sunset, these golden 
swans bathe in the lake, and make these offerings, and stand absorbed in 
contemplation : so we cannot say, king, what is the meaning of this 
great wonder.’’ When the king heard this from the guards, he said to 
himself, “ Such a proceeding is quite inconsistent with the nature of swans ; 
surely there must be a reason for this. So, I will perform asceticism 
until I find out who these swans are.” Then the king and his wife and his 
minister gave up food, and remained performing penance and absorbed in 
meditation on Siva. And alter the king had fasted for twelve days, the two 
heavenly swans came to him, and said to him in a dream with articulate voice, 
“ -R-ise up, king ; to-morrow we will tell you and your wife and minister, 
after you have broken your fast, the whole truth of the matter in private.” 
When the swans had said this, they disappeared, and next morning the king 
and his wife and his minister, as soon as they awoke, rose up, and broke their 
fast. And after they had eaten, the two swans came to them, as they 
were sitting in a pleasure-pavilion near the water. The king received 
them with respect, and said to them, “ Tell me who you are.” Then they 
proceeded to tell him their history. 

There is a monarch of mountains famous on the earth under the name 


of Mandara, in whose groves of 
gleaming jewels ell the gods roam, 
on whose table-lands, watered with 


How Pdrvall condemned her f-vt attend¬ 
ant: to be reborn on earth. 


nectar from the churned sea of milk, are to be found flowers, fruits, roots, 
and water, that are antidotes to old age and death. Its highest peaks, 
composed of various precious stones, form the pleasure-grounds of S'iva, and 
ho loves it more than mount Kaihisa. 


There, one day, that god left Parvafci; after he had been divertin 




himself with her, and disappeared, to execute some business for the goda. 
Then the goddess, afflicted by hi* absence, roamed in the various places 
where he loved to’amuse himself, and the other gods did their best to 


con sole her. 


And one day the goddess was much troubled by the advent of spring, 
and she was sitting surrounded bv the Ganas at the foot of a tree, thinking 
about her beloved, when a noble Gnnn, named Mataipushpegvarn, looked 
lowj. iy at a young maiden, the daughter of Jay a, called C hand ralekha, 
who \.;u waving a c oicri over the goddess. Ho was a mi it eh for her iir 
yuuM and beauty, and she mot his glance wiih a responsive look of h.\\ 
uv stood by her side. Two other Gunas, named Tiuge^vara and Guhes- 
ru, when they saw that, interchanged glances, and a smile passed ovoir 
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• faces. And when the goddess saw them smiling, she was angry Tn 
ier heart, and she cast her eyes hither and thither, to see what they were 
laughing at in this unseemly manner. And then she saw that Chandra- 
lekha and Maui push pesvara were looking lovingly in one another’s faces., 

Then the goddess, who was quite distracted with the sorrow of se¬ 
paration, was angry, and said, “ These young people have done well to look 
lovingly* at one another in the absence of the god, and these two mirthful 
people have done well to laugh when they saw their glances : so let this 
lo\or and maiden, who are blinded with passion, fall into a human birth j 
and there the disrespectful pair shall be man and wife; but these unseason¬ 
able laughers shall endure many miseries on the earth; they shall be first 
poor Brahmans, and thenf Brahman- Rakshasas, and then Pisachas, and 
after that Chandalas, and then robbers, and then bob-tailed dogs, and then 
they shall be various kinds of birds,—shall these Ganas who offended by 
laughing ; for their minds were unclouded, when they were guilty of this 
disrespectful conduct. 

When the goddess had uttered this command, a Gana of the name of 
Dhurjata said, “ Goddess, this is very unjust ; these excellent Ganas do 
not deserve so severe a curse, for a very small offence.” When the goddess 
heard that, she said in her wrath to Dhurjata also, “ Fall thou also, gn at 
sir, that knowesb not thy place, into a mortal womb.” When the goddess 
had inflicted these tremendous curses, the female warder Jaya, the mother 
of Chandralekhd, clung to her feet, and addressed this petition to her, 
“ Withdraw thy anger, goddess; appoint an end to the curse of this 
daughter of mine, and of these thy own servants, that have through ignor¬ 
ance committed sin.” When Parvati had been thus entreated by her war¬ 
der Java, she said, “ When all these, owing to their having obtained insight, 
shall in course of time meet together, they shall, after visiting S'iva the 
lord of magic powers, in the placej where Brahma and the other gods per¬ 
formed asceticism, return to our court, having been freed from their curse. 
And this Ohandralckhd, and her bploved, and that Dhurjata shall, all three 
of them, be happy in their life as mortals, but the.^e two shall be miserable.” 

When the goddess had said this, she ceased ; and at that very moment 
the Asura Andhaka came there, having heard of the absence of S'ivk. Th > 
presumptuous A sura hoped to win the goddess, but having been reproached , 
by her attendants he departed, but he was slain on that account by the god, 

* It may possibly mean u acted a love-drama.” I cannot find the Rcnso 1 have 
assigned to it in any Dictionary. 

f Before a a wo should with tho India Office MSS. insert tad. Moniov Williams 
explains Bruhraa-Rakahasu as a “ fiend of tho Bnvhmanical class.” 

j It is worth while remarking that all the India Office M SJS, hero rt.id 
which would make Siddhlsvara the name of a pi wo here. 
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-j. 0 diacovered the wttQn of hw coming, and pursued Then S*iva 

ret^ned home having accomplished his object, and Parvati delighted told 
lmn of the coming of Andhaka, and the god said to her, “ I have to-day 
,.au a former mind-born son of thine, named Andhaka, and he shall now 
U a Bhringin here, as nothing remains of him but skin and bone.” When 
b . va had said this, he remained there diverting himself with the goddess 
and Manipushpe^vara and the other five descended to earth ' ’ 

and Gut!;'?'‘ be 1<,nS mi 8tr * nge:S ‘° rj ° f “”*> to ». Pingesvara 

There is on the earth a royal grant to Brdhmans, named Yajnasthala. 

Story of the metamorphoses of Plngeivara ^ Im' ° a and virtu- 

ond Guhch'ara . 0l * s brahman named Ynjnasoma. 

. I* 1 middle age lie hud two sons 

born to him; the name of the elder was Harisoma and of the younger 
Devasoma. They passed through the ago of childhood, and were invested 

™ the fff od *i‘ read > aud ^en the Brdhman their father lost his wealth 
and he and his wife died. 9 

Then those three wretched sons, bereaved of their father, and without 
subsistence having had their grant taken from them by their relations, said 
to one another, “ We are now reduced to living on alms, but we get no alms 
lore. So we had better go to the house of our maternal grandfather, though 
it IS tar off. Though we have come down in the world, who on earth would 
v, come us, if we arrive of our own accord. Nevertheless let us go. 
at else indeed are we to do, for wo have no other resource ?” 

After deliberating to this effect they went, begging their way, by slow 
!r\ ° f /° J f grant ’ where tl,e of thoir grandfather was. 

There the unfortunate young men found out, by questioning people, that 

their grandfather, whose name was Somadeva, was dead, and his wife also 
Then, begrimed with.dust, they entered despairing the house of their 
maternal uncles named /ajnadeva and Kratudeva. There those good 
JJ.dhmans welcomed them kindly, and gave them food and clothing and 
they remained engaged in study. But in course of time the weaHh of 
then maternal uncles diminished, and they could keep no servants and 

1UuMm u "—*-* *>*«. J. m 


All Um 1mlia Office U80 roml ** * < 1 

take 1„Ouira VU ,n adverbially. M8. No. 1882 ha, ***** 5 M,d 1 

i, Tu7JT> 0mt ,kanttm!n 110 Wrtca after 

o -a 8., Iho India Ollioo StfeS. read ehiCrdyaUu, * Ui t h X htu- ad^dul. 
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but they agreed to their proposal. Then they took the cattle 
to the forest every day, and looked after them there, and at evening they 
returned home with them, wearied out. 

Then, as they went on looking after the cattle, owing to their falling 
asleep in the day, some animals were stolen, and others were eaten by 
tigers. That made their uncles very unhappy : and one day a cow and goat 
intended for sacrifice, belonging to their uncles, both disappeared some¬ 
where or other. Terrified at that, they took the other animals home before 
the right time, and running off in search of the two that were missing, 
they entered a distant forest. There they saw their goat half eaten by a 
tiger, aud after lamenting, being quite despondent, they said, “ Our uncles 
were keeping this goat for a sacrifice, and now that it is destroyed, their 
anger will be something tremendous. So let us dress its flesh with fire, 
and eat enough of it to put an end to our hunger, and then let us take the 
rest, and go off somewhere and support ourselves by begging.”. 

After these reflections they proceeded to roast the goat, and while 
they were so engaged, their two uncles arrived, who had been running after 
them, and saw them cooking the goat. When they saw their uncles in 
the distance, they were terrified, and they rose up in great trepidation, and 
fled from the spot. And those two uncles in their wrath pronounced* on 
them the following curse, “ Since, in your longing for flesh, you have done a 
deed worthy of Rakshasas, you shall become llosh-cating Brahman-Rak- 
shasas. M And immediately those two young Brahmans became Brahman- 
Rakshasas, having mouths formidable with tusks, flaming hair, and insa¬ 
tiable hunger ; and they wandered about in the forest catching animals 
and eating them. 

But one day they rushed upon an ascetic, who possessed supernatural 
power, to slay him, and he in self-defence cursed them, aud they became 
Pisdchas. And in their condition as 'Pisaohas, they were carrying ofE fcho 

of a Br&hman, to kill it, but they were overpowered by his spells, and 
reduced by his curse to the condition of Cbandalas. 

One day, as they were roaming about in their condition i\n Chanclalas, 
bow in hand, tormented with hunger, they reached, in their search for food 
a village of bandit#. The warders of the village, supposing them ho 
thieves, arrested them both, as soon as they saw theih, and cut off their 
ears and noses. And they bound them, and beat them with sticks, and 
brought them in this condition before the chiefs of the bandits. There 
they were questioned by the chiefs, and being bewildered with tear, and 
tormented with hunger and pain,f they related their history to them. 

* The three India Office MSS. lniv vitoatuh. 

f Dr. Korn Would read kshUdduldirciptasamklehii. 1 find that ull tho throe India 
Oflh i MSS, confirm hiu conjecture, bo l have adopted it. 
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the chiefs of the gang, moved by pity, set them at liberty, and said 
to them, u Remain here and take food ; do not be terrified. You have 
arrived here on the eighth day of the month, the day on which we worship 
Kartikeya, and so you are our guests ; and should have a share in our feast.”* 
When the bandits had said this, they worshipped the goddess Durga, and 
made the two Chandalas eat in their presence,f and having, as it happened, 
taken a fancy to them, they would not let them out of their sight; Then 
they lived with those bandits by robbing, and thanks to their courage, became 
eventually the chiefs of the gang. 

And one night those chiefs marched with their followers to 
plunder a large town, a favourite abode of Siva, which some of their spies 
had selected for attack. Though they saw an evil omen, they did not turn 
back, and they reached and plundered the whole city and the temple of 
the god. Then the inhabitants cried to the god for protection, and Siva 
in his wrath bewildered the bandits by making them blind. And the 
citizens suddenly perceiving that, and thinking that it was due to the 
favour of Siva, assembled and smote those bandits with sticks and stones. 
And Ganas, moving about invisibly, flung some of the baudits into ravines, 
and dashed others to pieces against the ground. 

And the people, seeing the two leaders, were about to put them to death, 
but they immediately turned into bob-tailed dogs. And in this trans¬ 
formation they suddenly remembered their former birth, and danced in 
front of Siva, and fled to him for protection. When the citizens, Brah¬ 
mans, merchants, and all, saw that, they were delighted at being free from 
fear of robbers, and went laughing to tlr ir houses. And then the delusion, 
that had possessed those two beings now turned into dogs, disappeared, and 
they awoke to reality, and in order to put an end to their curse, they 
farted, and appealed to Siva by severe asceticism. And the next morning, 
the citizens, making high festival and worshipping Siva, beheld those dogs 
absorbed in contemplation, and though they offered them food, the creatures 
would not touch it. 

And the two dogs remained in this state for several days, behold by 
all tho world, and then Siva’s Ganas preferred this prayer to him, “ O god, 
these two Ganas, Pingesvara and Guhe. 4 vara, who were cursed by tho 
goddess, have been afflicted for a long time, so take pity on them.” When 
.the holy god heard that, he said, lt Let these two Ganas bo delivered from 
their caeine condition and became crows!” Then they became crows, and 


* Cp. \ • rgil’a Aoncid VIII. 172 and ff. 

t All tin three India 0111 ^ MSS. and tho Sanskrit College MS. read ragta y 
w'.i'-h 1 have endeavoured to translate, I’erhupb »t may mean, before they took 
any ivod thcinsolvoo.” 


broke their fast upon the rice of the offering, and lived happily, remember¬ 
ing their former state, exclusively devoted to S'iva. 

Alter some time, S'iva having been satisfied by their devotion to him, 
they became by his command first vultures, and then peacocks ; then those 
noble Ganas, in course of time, became swans ; and in that condition also 
they strove with the utmost devotion to propitiate S'iva. -And at last 
they gained the favour of that god by bathing in* sacred waters, by per¬ 
forming vows, by meditations, and acts of worship, and they became all 
composed of gold and jewels, and attained supernatural insight. 

“Know that we are those very two, Pinged vara and Guhesvara, who 
by the curse of Parvati endured a succession of woes, and have now become 
swans. But the Gana Manipushpe^vara, who was in love with the daughter 
of Jaya, and was cursed by the goddess, has become a king upon earth, 
even yourself, Brahmadatta. And that daughter of Jaya Has been born as 
this lady, your wife Somaprabba ; and that Dhurja^a has been born as this 
your minister S'ivabhuti. And therefore we, having attained insight, and 
remembering the end of the curse appointed by Parvati, appeared to you at 
night. By means of that artifice wo have all been re-unitod here to-day ; and 
we will bestow on you the perfection of insight. 

“ Come, let us go to that holy place of S'iva on the Tridasa mountain, 
rightly named Siddhisvara,* where the gods performed asceticism in order 
to bring about the destruction of the A sura Yidyuddhvaja. And they 
clew that A sura in fight, with the help of Muktaphalaketu, the‘head of all 
the Vidyadhara princes, who had been obtained by the favour of S'iva. 
And that Muktaphalaketu, having passed through the state of humanity 
brought upon him by a curse, obtained reunion with Pad m a vat i by the favour 
of the same god. Let us go to that holy place, which has such splendid as¬ 
sociations connected with it, and there propitiate S'iva, and then we will 
return to our own home, for such was the end of the curse appointed to 
all of us by the goddess, to take place at the same lime.’ 5 When the two 
heavenly swans said this to king Brahmadatta, he was at once excited with 
curiosity to hear the tale of Muktaphalaketu. 


CHAPTER CXV. 

Then king Brahmadatta said to those celestial swans, “ How did Mulc- 
iaphalaketu kill that Yidyuddhvaja? And how did he pass through the 
state of humanity inflicted on him by a curse, and regain Padmavati ? 
Tell me this first, and afterwards you shall carry out your intentioiH.” 

* Here the name oi a place sacred to Siva. Before we have had it iu the god's 
title*! See lb Sc It. v. It means “ lord of magic powers.” 
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bogan to relate {die story of MulA 


a. 


Story of MuktdphalaJietu and Padmdva- 


those* birds beard this, they 
aketu as follows. 

Ouce on a time there was a king of the Daityas named Yidyutprabha, 

hard for gods to conquer. He, 
desiring a son, went to the bank of 
the Ganges, and with his wife per¬ 
formed asceticism for a hundred years to propitiate Brahma. And by the 
favour of Brxhma, who was pleased with his asceticism, that enemy of 
the gods obtained a son named Vidyuddkvaja, who was invulnerable at their 
hands. 

That son of the king of the Daityas, even when a child, was of great 
valour; and one day seeing that their town was guarded on all sides by 
troops, he said to one of his companions, “ Tell me, my friend, what have 
we to be afraid of, that this town is thus guarded on all sides by troops 
Then bis companion said to him, “ We have an adversary in Indra the king 
o£ the gods ; and it is on his account that this system of guarding the town 
is kept up. Ten hundred thousand elephants, and fourteen hundred thou¬ 
sand chariots, and thirty hundred thousand horsemen, and a hundred millions 
of footmen guard the city in turn for one watch of the night, and the turn 
of guarding comes round for every division in seven years.” 

AY hen Vidyuddhvaja heard this, he said, “ Out on such a throne, that 
is guarded by the arm3 of others, and not by its own might ! However, 
1 will perform such severe asceticism, as will enable me to conquer my 
enemy with my own arm, and put an end to all this insolence of his.” 


When A idyuddbvaja had said this, he put aside that companion of his, 
who tried to prevent him, and without telling his parents, went to the 
forest to perform penance. 

But his parents heard of it, and in their affection for their child, they 
followed him, and said to him, Do not act rashly, son ; severe asceticism 
ill befits a child like you. Our throne has been victorious over its enemies ; 
is there one more powerful in the whole world ? What do you dcsiro to 
get'by withering yourself in vain? Why do you afllict us ?” When 
Vidyuddhvaja’s parents said this to him, he answered them, “ I will ac- 
quiiv, even in my childhood, heavenly arms by the foreo of asceticism ; as 
for our empire over the world being unopposed by enemies, do 1 not know 
bo much from the lact that our city is guarded by troops ever ready in 
their harness ? ” 


When the Asura Vidyuddhvnja, firm in his resolution, had said su much 
to his parents, and had sent them away, h performed asceticism to win 
over Brahma, He continued for a period of throe hundred / 


* It appears from the India Qfiioo MSB. that should bo mflertod after cm/*. 
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mfiruiis only, find successively for similar periods living on water, air, and 
nothing at all. Then Brahma, seeing that his asceticism was becoming 



capable of upsetting, the system of the world, came to him, and at his re¬ 
quest gave him the weapons of Brahma. He said, “ This weapon of Brah¬ 


ma cannot be repelled by any weapon except the weapon of Pa£upati Rudra, 


which is unattainable by mo. So, if you desire victory, 3*011 must* not 
employ it unseasonably.” When Brahma had said this, he went away, and 
that Daitya went home. 

.Then Vidyuddhvaja marched out to conquer his enemies with his 
father, and with all his forces, who came together to that great feast of war. 


Indra, the ruler of the gods’ world, heard of his coming, and kept guard in 


heaven, and when he drew near, marched out to meet him, eager for battle, 
accompanied by his friend Chandraketu, the king of the Vidyadharas, and 
by the supremo lord of the Gaiulharvas, named* Padraasekhara. Then 
Yidyuddhvaja appeared, hiding the heaven with his forces, and Rudra and 
others came there to behold that battle. Then there took place between 
those two* armies a battle, which was involved in darkness* by the sun’s 
being eclipsed with the clashing together of missiles ; and the sea of war 
swelled high, lashed by the wind of wrath, with hundreds of chariots for in- 
flowiug streams, and rolling horses and elephants for marine monsters. 

Then single combats took place between tho gods and Asuras, and 
Vidyutprabha, the father of Vidyuddhvaja, rushed in wrath upon Indra. 
Indra found himself being gradually worsted by the Daitya in the inter¬ 
change of missiles; so ho flung his thunderbolt at him. And*then that 
Daitya, smitten by the thunderbolt, fell dead. And that enraged ‘Vidyud¬ 
dhvaja so that he attacked Indra. And, though his life was not in 
danger, he began by discharging at him the weapon of Brahma; and other 
great Asuras struck at him witli other weapons. Then Indra called to 
mind the weapon of Pasupati, presided over by Sfiva himself, which im¬ 
mediately presented itself in front of him; lie worshipped it, and dis¬ 
charged il among his foes. That weapon, which was of tho nature of 
a destroying tire, consumed the army of the Asuras; hut Vidyuddhvaja, 
being a child, only fell senseless when smitten by it; for that weapon does V 
not harm children, old men, or fugitives. Then all tho gods returned homo 
victorious. * 

And Vidyuddhvaja. for his part, who had fallen senseless. reCovoro 1 his 
stjnses after a very long time, and fled weeping, and then said to t it- rest m his 
soldiers, who had assembled; “ In spite of my having acquired the weapon 
of Brahma, wo were not victorious to-day, though victory was in our grasp; 

* I have adopted ttv* rending (Wtlhflkih'ittyH winch l hud m tho three tpdf> Jili-- , 
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e contrary we were defeated. So I will go and attack Indra, a 
my life in battle. Now that my father is slain, I shall not be able to 
return to my own city.” When he said this, an old minister of his father's 
said to him, “ The weapon of Brahma, discharged unseasonably, is too 
languid to contend with other weapons discharged, for that great weapon 
was to-day overcome by the weapon of S'iva, which will not brook the pre¬ 
tence of others. So you ought not unseasonably to challenge your vic¬ 
torious enemy, for in this way you will strengthen him and destroy your¬ 
self, The calm and resolute man preserves his own life, and in due 
time regains might, and takes revenge on his enemy, and so wins a reputa¬ 
tion esteemed by the whole world.” 

When that old minister said this to Yidyuddhvaja, he said to him, 
“ Then go you and take care of my kingdom, but I will go and propitiate 
that supreme lord S'iva.” 

When he had said this, he dismissed his followers, though they were 
loth to leave him, and h 3 went with five young Daityas, companions of 
equal age, and performed asceticism on the bank of the Ganges, at the foot of 
mount Kailasa. During the summer he stood in the midst of five fires, and 
during the winter in the water, meditating on S'iva ; and for a thousand 
years he lived on fruits only. For a second thousand years he ate only 
roots, for a third lie subsisted on water, for a fourth on air, and during the 
fifth he took no food at all. 

Brahma once more came to grant him a boon, but he did not shew 
him any respect: on the contrary he said, “Depart, I have test, d the 
eiliciency of thy boon.” And ho remained fasting for another period of 
equal duration, and then a great volume of smoke rose up from his head ; 
ami S'iva manifested himself to him, and said to him, f ‘ Choose a boon.” 
When thus addressed, that Daitya said to him, “ May I, Lord, by thy 
favour slay Indra in fight!” The god answered, " Itise up ! There is no 
di; Unction between the slain * and the conquered ; so thou shalt conquer 
indra and dwell in his heaven.” 


When the god had said this, he disappeared, and Vidyuddhvaja, con- 
bid-ring that the wish of his heart was attained, broke his fast, and went 
to his city. There lie was welcomed by the citizens, and met by that 
minister of his father’s, who had endured suffering for his sake, and wlio now 
ma : • great rejoicing. He then summoned the armies of the A suras, and 
made preparation for battle, and sent an ambassador to Indra to warn him 
to hold himself in readiness for fight. And lie marched out, hiding with 


♦ I read ■alhatatya which T find supported by two of the India Oflico Mr’S. No. 
has No. 2166 mhatatya and No. 3003 has uruhoiasi/it. Th< Sannkrit 

College MS. luwi tih lUisya, 
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the shy, which he clove with the thunderous roar ot his host) 


and so he seemed to be fulfilling the wish* of the inhabitants of heaven. 
And Indra, for his part, knowing that he had returned from winning r. 
boon, was troubled, but after taking counsel with the adviser of the gods.f 
he summoned his forces. 

Then Vidyuddhvaja arrived, and there took place between those two 
armies a great battle, in which it was difficult to distinguish between friend 
and foe. Those Daityas, who were beaded by Subaim, fought with the 
wind-gods, and Pingakslui and his followers with the gods of wealth, and 
Mahamaya and his forces with the gods of fire, and Ayah k ay a and his hosts 
with the sun-gods, and Akampana and his warriors with the Siddhas; 
some other Daityas fought with the Vidy&dharas, and the rest with the 
Gandlnirvas and their allies. So a great battle continued between them 
. for twenty days, and on the twenty-first clay the gods were routed in fight 
by the Asuras. 

And when routed, they fled, and entered heaven : and then Indra him¬ 
self issued, mounted on Airavana. And the forces of the gods rallied round 


him, and marched out again, with the leaders of the Vidyadharas, headed 
by Chandraketu. Then a desperate fight took place, and Asuras and godsj 


were being slain in great numbers, when Vidyuddhvaja attacked Indra, to 
revenge the slaughter of his father. The king of the god: cleft over and 
over again the bow of that chief of the Asuras, who kept repelling his 
shafts with answering shafts. Then Vidyuddhvaja, elated with the boon 
of Sfiva, seized bis mace, and rushed furiously on Indra. Ho leapt, up, 
planting his feet on the tusks of Airavana, and climbed up on bis fort head) 
and killed his driver. And he gave the king of the gods a blow with his 
mace, and he quickly returned it with a similar weapon. Bub when Vidy* 
uddhvaja struck, him a second time with his mace, Indra fell senseless on 
to the chariot of the* Wind-god. And the Wind-god carried him away 
in hia chariot put of fight With the speed of thought j and Vidyud¬ 
dhvaja, who sprang after imn,§ fell on the ground. 

At that moment a voice came from the air, “This is an evil day, so 
carrv Indra quickly out of the fight ." Then the W ind-god carried <<fF 
Indra at*the utmost speed of his chariot, and Vidyuddhvaja pursued them, 

* Perhaps there is a pun here. The word may also mean sacrifice, saerbd 

rite. 

t 1 e. y Bfihaaputi.' 

\ The word for god hero is amura, literally immortal. ^This may rnuiiul ‘he 
classical reader of the passage in the birds wlu-ro Iris sa.> a aA\ f u<?«ra-'*s tm’, and 
Poisthetterus imperturbably replies, «/\.\ tipws AiuOavet. 

$ 1 road datlojhampo which I findiu MS. No. 3v03. TUo other two have Jutta*' 
jampo* Tho Sanskrit College MS. ha s'dutttyh.unpo. 
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g,-d un Lis ; and in the meanwhile Airavanah, infuriated and unrih. 


/ skat j£med bv the driver’s hook, ran after Indra, trampling and scattering the 
forces. And the army of the gods left the field of battle and followed 
Indra; and Brihaspafci carried off his wife Sachi, who was much alarmed, 
to the heaven of Brahma, then \ idyuddhvaja, having gained the victory, 
an 1 having found Amaruvati empty, entered it, accompanied by his shout¬ 
ing troops. 

And Indra, having recovered consciousness, and seeing that it was an 
evil time, entered that heaven of Brahma with all the gods. And Brahma 
comforted him, saying, “Do not grieve ; at present this boon of Siva is 
predominant; but you will recover your position.” And lie gave him, 
to dwell in, a place of his own, furnished with all delights, named Sama- 
dhisthala, situated in a region of the world of Brahma. There the king 
of the gods dwelt, accompanied by Sachi and Air&vana : and by his orders 
the Vidyadhara kings went to the heaven of the Wind-god. And the 
lords of the Gandbarvas went to the inviolable world of the moon ; and 
others went to other worlds, abandoning severally their own dwelling. 
And Vidyuddlivaja, having taken possession of the territory of the gods 
with beat of drum, enjoyed sway over heaven,* as an unlimited monarch. 

At this point oi the story, Ghandraketu the Yidyadhara king, having 
remained long in the world of the Wind-god, said to himself, “How long 
am I to remain here, fallen from my high rank ? The asceticism of my 
enemy Vidyuddhvaja has not even now spent its force ; but 1 have heard 
that my friend Padma^ekhara, the king of the Gandharvas, has gone frm 
the world oi' the Moon to the city of S'iva to perform asceticism. I do 
not know as yet, whether S'iva has bestowed a boon on him, or not; when 
I have discovered that, I shall know what I myself ought to do.” 

While he w r as going through these reflections, his friend, the king of 
the Gandbarvas, came towards him, having obtained a boon. That king 
of the Gandharvas, having been welcomed with an embrace by Cliandra- 
ketu, and questioned,! told him his story, “ 1 went to the city of S'iva 
and propitiated S'iva with asceticism ; and he said to me, ‘ Go, thou shalt 
have a noble son; and thou shalt recover thy kingdom, and obtain a 
daughter of transcendent beauty, whose husband shall be the heroic slayer of 
\ idytaddhvajadj Having received this promise from S'iva, I have come here 
to,tell you.” 

When Ghandraketu had heard this from the king of the Gandharvas 
he said, a I too must go and propitiate S'iva in order to put-an end to thin 



Grecian Lur.».n ir<,n* giant Typhoeus. 

i AH the India Office MS?. n*ud prishtas. 

J All tin India Office MSS. roud l r ut*/u>(Jhv<ij'hitako. 
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sorrow ; without propitiating him we cannot obtain the fulfilment of our 
desires.” When Chandraketu had formed this resolution, ho went with 
his wife Muktavali to the heavenly abode of S'iva, to perform asceticism. 

And Padmasekkara told the story of his boon to Indra, and having 
conceived a hope of the destruction of his enemy, went to the world of the 
moon. Then that king of the gods in Samadhistkala, having also con¬ 
ceived a hope of the destruction of his enemy, called to mind the counsellor 
of the immortals. And he appeared as soon as he was thought upon, and 
the god, bowing before him, and honouring him, said to him, “ S'iva, 
pleased with the asceticism of Padma^ekhara, has promised that he shall have 
a son-in-law who shall slay Vidyuddhvaja. So we shall eventually see 
an end put to his crimes; in the meanwhile I am despondent, dwelling here 
in misery on account of my having fallen from my high position. So devise, 
holy sir, some expedient that will operate quickly.” When the adviser of 
the gods heard this speech of Indra’s, he said to him ; “ It is true that 
that enemy of ours has nearly exhausted his asceticism by his crimes ; so now 
we have an opportunity of exerting ourselves against him. Come, then ; 
let us tell Brahma ; he will point out to us an expedient.” 

When Brihaspati had.said this to Indra, he went with him to Brahma, 
and after worshipping him, be told him what was in bis mind. Then 
Brahma said, “Am 1 not also anxious to bring about the same end ? But 
Stive alone can remove the calamity that he has caused. And tlmt god 
requires a long propitiation so let us go to Vishnu, who is like-min ■. 
with him ; he will de vis an expedient.” 

When Brahma and Indra and Brihaspati had deliberated together to 
ibis effect, they ascended a cbaric'; of swans, and went to S'vetadvipn 
where all the inhabitants carried the conch, discus, lotus, and club, and 
had four arms, being assimilated to Vishnu in appearance as they wore 
devoted to him in heart. There they saw the god in a palace composed 
of splendid jewels, reposing on the serpent SVsha, having his feet adored 
by Lakshmi. After bowing before him, and having been duly welcomed 
by him, and venerated by the divine sagos, they took the scats befitting 
them. When the holy one asked tbo gods how they prospered, they 
humbly said to him, “ What prosperity can be ours, O god, as long as 
Vidyuddhvaja is alive ? For you know all that he has done to us, and it 
is on his account that we have come here now: it now rests with you to 
determine what further is to be done in this matter.” 

* MS. No. 18 S 2 hero reads chiraprdpyas : tho other two agree with Brookhaus. 

t I suspect this island is the same as tho Whiteman’s land of tho Tedtmdip 
chronicles. Sec Baring Gould’s Curious Myth* of the Middlo Ages (New Kditi.m) 
p. 550 and following. 
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!j ^^\VTien the gods said this to Vishnu, lie answered them, “ Why, do 1 
not know that my regulations are broken by that Asura ? But what the 
great lord, the slayer ot ! Tripura has done, he alone can undo: I cannot, 
And from him must proceed the overthrow of that wicked Daitya. You 
must make haste, provided I tell you an expedient; and I will tell you one ; 
listen ! There is a heavenly abode of S'iva, named Siddhisvara. There the 
god S'iva is found ever manifest. And long ago that very god manifested 
to me and Prajapati* his form as the flam Q-linga, and told me this secret. 
So come, let us go there and entreat him with asceticism : he will put an 
end to this affliction of the worlds. 7 * When the god Vishnu had uttered 
this behest, they all went to Siddhisvara by means of two conveyances, the 
bird Graruda and the chariot of swans. That place is untouched by the 
calamities of old age, death, and sickness, and it is the home of unalloyed 
happiness, and in it beasts, birds, and trees are all of gold. There they 
worshipped the linga of S'iva, that exhibits in succession all his forms,f 
and is in succession of various jewels ; and then Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, 
and Byihaspati, all four, with their minds devoted to S'iva, proceeded to 
perform a severe course of asceticism in order to propitiate him. 

And in the meanwhile S'iva, propitiated by the severe asceticism of 
C! land rake tu, bestowed a boon on that prince of the Vidyadharas, “ Rise up, 
king, a son shall be born to thee, who shall be a great hero, and shall slay 
in fight thy enemy Vidyuddhvaja ; ho shall become incarnate among the 
human race by a curse, and shall render a service to the gods, and shall re¬ 
cover hi < position by virtue of the asceticism of Padu Wall, the daughter of 
the king of the Gandharvas: and with her for a wuo he shall he emperor 
over alfthe Vidyadharas for ten kalpto." J When the god had granted 
this boon, lie disappeared, and Cbandraketu went back to the world of the 
Wind-god with his wife. 

In the meanwhile S'iva was pleased with the severe asceticism of 
Vishnu and his companions in Siddhisvara, and he appeared to them in 
the linga and delighted them by the following speech, “ Rise up, afflict 
yourselves no longer ; I have been fully propitiated with self-torture by 
your partiz in Cbandraketu, the prince of the Vidyadharas. And be shall 
have a heroic son, sprung from a part of me, who shall soon slay in fight 
that haitya Vidyuddhvaja. Then, in order that he may perform another 
service to the gods, he shall fall § by a curse into the world of men, and 
the daughter of the Gandharva Padnusekhara shall deliver him from that 

* A title of Brahmn Soo Muirs Sanskrit Texts, Vol. TV, p. 18. 

•j- F< v anyoaye I read (niyiuya, but all the MSS. rwnfirm Bi-■. -Khans s toxt. 

% The th vua India Office MSS, have data kalpdn. 

$ I road ryutnui for cyutd , rfe - Tuning* 117, 61. 15$ and //’'. Hut all th * India 
Offic. ugt -c with liu.ckhau/o luxt. Thu talo lUolT win jufttiiy my carnation. 
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ondition. And lie shall rule the Vidyadharas with that lady, who shall 
he an incarnation of a portion of Gauri, and shall be named Padmavati, 
for his consort, and at last he shall come to me. So bear up for a little : 
this desire of yours is already as good as accomplished.” When S'iva had 
said this to Vishnu and his companions, he disappeared ; then Vishnu, 
Brahma, Indra and Bpihaspati went, in high delight, back to the places 
from which they came. 


Then Muktavali the wife of that king of the Vidyadharas, named 
Chandraketu, became pregnant, and in time she brought forth a son, il¬ 
luminating the four quarters with his irresistible splendour,# like the in¬ 
fant sun arisen to remove the oppression under which those ascetics were 
groaning. And as soon as he was born this voice was heard from heaven, 
“ Chandraketu, this son of thine shall slay the Asura Vidyuddhvaja, and 
know that he is to be by name Muktaphalaketu, the terror of his foes.” 

When the voice had said so much to the delighted Chandraketu, it 
ceased ; and a rain of flowers fell; and Padmasekhara, and Indra, hearing 
what had taken place, came there, and the other gods, who were lurking 
concealed. Conversing to one another of the story of the boon of S'iva, and 
having rejoiced thereat, they went to their own abodes. And Muktapha¬ 
laketu had all the sacraments performed for him, and gradually grew up ; 
and as he grew, the joy of the^gods increased. 

Then, some time after the birth of his son, a daughter was born to 
Padmasekhara, the supreme lord of the Gandliarvas. And when she was 
born, a voice came from the air, “ Prince of the Gandliarvas, this daughter 
of thine Padmavati shall be the wife of that king of the Vidyadharas who 
shall be the foe of Vidyuddhvaja.” Then that maiden Padmavati gradually 
grew up, adorned with an overflowing effulgence of beauty, as if with bil¬ 
lowy nectar acquired by her being born in the world of the moon.f 

And that Muktdphalaketu, even \iben a child, was high-minded, and being 
always devoted to S'iva, he performed asceticism, in the form of vows, fasts, 
and other penances. And once on a time, when lie had fasted twelve days 
and was absorbed in meditation, the adorable S'iva appeared to him, and said,' 
“ I am pleased with this devotion of thine, so by my special favour 
the weapons, the sciences, and all the accomplishments shall manifest them- 
sclves to thee. And receive from me this sword named Invincible, J by 
means of which thou shalt hold sovereign sway, unconquered By' thy 
enemies.” When the god had said this, ho gave him the sword and dis- 


* The word Ujosd also means valour, 
f Literally “ the nectar-rayed one,” 

} Cp. Vol. I, p. 69 and Voi. II, p. 172. alsoPrym und Soein Syriacjio Min,hen 
p. 205, und Silins Italious 1 , 430, quoted by Pr Her. Gri< tfytbologivk ]], 354 , 
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and that prince at once became possessed of powerful weapons 
and great strength and courage. 

Now, one day, about this time, that great A sura Vidyuddhvaja, being 
established in heaven, was disporting himself in the water of the heavenly 


<SL 


Ganges. lie saw the water of that stream flowing alon" brown with the 


cj —o.. . 

pollen of flowers, and remarked that it was pervaded by the smell of the 
ichor of elephants, and troubled with waves. Then, puffed up with pride 
of bis mighty arm, he said to his attendants, u Go and see who is disport¬ 
ing himself in the water above me. When the . Asuras heard that, they 
went up the stream, and saw the bull of Siva sporting in the water with 
the elephant of Indra. And they came back and said to that prince of 
tne Daityas, “ King, the bull of Siva lias gone higher up the stream, and 
h amusing himself in the water with Airavana : so this water is full of his 
garlands and of the ichor of Air&vana.” When that Asura heard this, ho 
was wroth, in his arrogance making light of Kudra, and infatuated by the 
full ripening of his own evil deeds he said to his followers, “ Go and bring 
that bull and Airavana here bound.” Those Asuras went there, and tried 
to capture them, and thereupon the bull and elephant ran upon them in 
wrath and slew most of them. And those who escaped from the slaughter 
went and told \ idyuddhvaja ; and he was angry, and sent a very great 
force of Asuras against those two animals. And thoso two trampled to 
de.ith that army, upon which destruction came as the result of matured 
crime, and then the bull returned to Siva, and the elephant to Indra. 

Ihen Indra beard about that proceeding of the Daitya’s from tho 
guards, who followed Airavana to take care of him, and lie concluded that 


the time of his enemy’s destruction had arrived, as he had treated with 
disrespect even the adorable S'iva. He told that to Brahma, and then he 
united himself with the assembled forces of the gods, and the Vidyadharas, 
and his other allies j and then he mounted the chief elephant of the gods, 
and sot out to slay that enemy of his ; and on his departure S'acbi per¬ 
formed for him the usual ceremony to ensure good fortune. 


CHAPTER CXVI. 

Then Indra readied heaven and surrounded it with his forces, that 
wu-o rendered confident by (lie favour of S'iva, and h • be suitable 

opportunity and the requisite strength. When Vidyuddhvaja saw that, 
be marched out with his army ready for battle; but as ho marched out 
evil Oii.cn. iuaniii r ted themselves to him j lightning flash’ el ruck hi 3 ban 
nu», vultures circled above his horn), the slate-uu brclUis were broken, and 
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uttered boding howls.* Disregarding these evil omens, nevertheless 
that Asura sallied forth ; and then there took place a mighty battle be¬ 
tween the gods and the Asuras. 

And Indra said to Cbandraketa the king of the Vidyadharas, ee Why 
has Muktaphalaketu not yet come ?” Then Ghandraketu humbly made 
answer, “ When I was marching out I was in such a hurry that I forgot 
to tell him; but ho is sure to hear of it, and will certainly follow me 
quickly.” TV hen the king of the gods heard this, he quickly sent the 
dexterous charioteer of the Wind-god to bring the noble Muktaphalaketu. 

And his father Ghandraketu sent with Indra’s messenger his own warder, 
with a force and a chariot, to summon him. 

But Muktaphalaketu, hearing that his father bad gone to battle with 
the Daityas, was eager to set out for that fight with his followers. Then 
he mounted his elephant of victory, and his mother performed for him the 
ceremony to ensure good fortune, and he set out from the world of the 
"Wind, bearing the sword of S'iva. And when he had set out, a rain of 
flowers fell on him from heaven, and the gods beat their drums, and favour¬ 
ing breezes blew. And then the hosts of the gods, that had fled and hid 
themselves out of fear of Vidyuddhvaja, assembled and surrounded him. 

As he was marching along with that large army, he saw in his way a great 
temple of PArvati named Meghavana. His devotion to the goddess would 
not allow him to pass it without worshipping! ; so he got down from his 
elephant, and taking in his baud heavenly ilowers, he proceeded to adore 
the goddess. 

Now it happened that, at that very time, Padinavati the daughter of 
Fndma : khara the king of the Gandharvas, who had now grown up, had 
taken leave of her mother, who was engaged in austerities to bring good 

♦ Seo the noto in Vol. T, p. 4iG5, also p. 578, and Zimmer’s Alfc-Tndiselios Lobcu 
p. (ft), ProUor, Boinisehe Mythologio, pp. 102 and 103; tho vultui' S will remind the 
Kngliah render of JSh il. -ipooro’s Julius Onmr, V, I. SJ and lV. ; lor the oin : n ns import 
of lightning boo Smitli’a Dictionary of Antiquities, Ail. Lhltiitul ; and Prellcr, ftOrYUfr* 
die Mythologie, p. 172. Then is a very similar passage in Achilles Tutius, Lib. V. C. 3. 

*Ca oZv trpo'tiKQoptv rwv Qvp&v, olwvbs fjpuy yivtrat ttc-- qpl s’ xcAtWya tcipKOS Siccywi* rr)r 
Afi/KiVirrjK vardtr&tt r+ k rc/jy ct* r^r *c</>aAV* also iSir Thomua Browac/a Vulgar 
Errors, Booh V, Chapter 23, Se. . 1; Wobstvr’s Du ho>: j o. MaliV, Act II, So. II. 

ITow supcmtih'ously wo mind our evils! 

The throwing down salt, or crossing of a huro, 

Bleeding at noso, the stumbling of a homo, 

Or ringing of a cricket, are of powor 
To daunt wholo man in us. 

t J r d tadtmulianyhayan with MSS No*. IBS? and ZlGButid ttyo Sanulaii Colh : j < 
MS. No. ?U 03 hua anuUahyhaya. 
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to her husband who bad gone to war, and had come, with her at¬ 
tendant ladies, in a chariot, from the world of Indra, to that temple of 
Gauri, with the intention of performing asceticism in order to ensure suc¬ 
cess to her father in battle, and to the bridegroom on whom she had set 


<SL 


her heart. 

On the way one of her ladies said to her, “ You have not as yet any 
chosen lover, who might have gone to the war, and your mother is engaged 
in asceticism for the well-being of your father ; for whose sake, my friend, 
do you, a maiden, seek to perform asceticism ?” When Padmavati had 
bee’, thus addressed by her friend on the way, she answerexl, “ My friend, 
a father is to maidens a divinity procuring all happiness; moreover there 
has already been chosen for me a bridegroom of unequalled excellence. 
That Muktaphalaketu, the son who has been born to the Vidyadhara king,, 
in order that he may slay Vidyuddhvaja, has been destined for my husband 
by S'iva. This I heard from the mouth of my father, when questioned by 
my mother. And that chosen bridegroom of mine has either gone, or 
certainly is going to battle : so I am about to propitiate with asceticism 
the holy Gauri, desiring victory for my future husband* as well as for my 
father.” 

When the princess snid this, her attendant lady answered her, “ Then 
this exertion on your part, though directed towards an object still in 
the future, is right and proper; may your desire be accomplished !” Just 
as her friend was saying this to her, the princess reached a large and 
beautiful lake in the neighbourhood of the temple of Gauri. It was 
covered all over with bright full-blown golden lotuses, and they seemed as 
if Xhey were suffused with the beauty flowing forth from the lotus of her 
face. The Gandharva maiden went down into that lake, and gathered 
lotuses with which to worship Ambika, and was preparing to bathe, when 
two liiikshasjo came that way, as all the K&ksbasas were rushing to the 
battle between the gods and Asuras, eager for flesh. They had up-standing 
hair, yellow as the flames vomited forth from their mouths terrible with 
huks, gigantic bodies black as smoke, and pendulous breasts and bellies. 
The moment that those wanderers of the night saw that Gandharva princess, 
they swooped down upon her, and seized her, and carried her up towards 
the heaven. 


But the deity, that presided over her chariot, impeded the flight of 
those Ibikhdiasis, and her grieving retinue cried for help ; and while ibis 
vva:; going on. M uktaphalaketu issued from the temple, of tho goddess, 
having performed his worship ; and hearing tho lamentation, he came in 


* I r* id 2 julyux for pi (us with tho three India OT, MSS • rvl-tho Sanskrit 
Coll tire MS. 
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viiafc direction. When the great hero beheld Padmavati gleaming bright 
in the grasp of that pair of Rakshasls, looking like a flash of lightning in 
the midst of a bank of black clouds, he ran forward and delivered tier, hurl¬ 
ing the liakshasis senseless to earth by a blow from the flat of his hand. 
And he looked on that torrent river of the elixir of beautj r , adorned with a 
waist charming with three wave-dike wrinkles, who seemed to have been 
composed by the Creator of the essence of all beauty, when he was full of 
the wonderful skill he had acquired by forming the nymphs of heaven. And 
the moment he looked on her, his senses were benumbed by love’s opiate, 
though he was strong of will 5 and he remained for a moment motionless, 
as if painted in a picture. 

And Padmavati too, now that the alarm caused by the R&ksbasis was at 
an end, at once recovered her spirits, and looked on the prince, who possessed 
a form that was a feast to the eyes of the world, and who was one fitted to 
madden womankind, and seemed to have been created by Fate by a blend¬ 
ing together in one body of the moon and the god of Love. Then, her face 
being cast down with shame, she said of her own accord to her friend, “ May 
good luck befall him ! I will depart hence, from the presence of a strange 
man.” 

Even while she was sajdng this, Muktdphalaketu said to her friend, 
“.What did this young lady say ?” And she answered, “ This lovely 
maiden bestowed a blessing on you, the saver of her life, and said to me, 
“ Come, let us depart from the presence of a strange man.” When Muk- 
tupbalaketu heard this, he said to her with eager excitement, “ Who is she ? 
Whoso daughter is she ? To what man of groat merit in a former life is 
she to be given in marriage 

When he addressed this question to the princess’s companion, she 
answered him, “ Fair sir, this my friend is the maiden named Pad.iui- 
vati, the daughter of Padinasekhara'tlio king of the Gandharvas, and S'iva 
lias ordained that her husband is to be Muktaphalaketu, the son of Chandra- 
kutu, the darling of the world, the ally of ludra, the destined layer of 
Vidyuddhvaja. Because she desires the victory for that future husband of 
hors and lor her father in the battle now at hand, she has come to this tem¬ 
ple of Gauri to perform asceticism.” 

When the followers of Chandraketu’s son heard this, they delighted, 
the princess by exclaiming, “ Bravo ! here is that future husband ol‘ yours.” 
Theh the princess and her lover had their hearts filled with joy at discover¬ 
ing one another, and they both thought, “ It is well that we came here to¬ 
day,” and they continued casting loving sidelong timid glances at one 
another ; and while they were thus engaged, the sound of drums was hca’d, 

* The lndk Office MSS. have hltmai MUi t«', hut the sense iu much the same. 
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then a host appeared, and a chariot with the wind-god,* anif 
- harder of Chandraketu coming quickly. 

Then the wind-god and the warder respectfully left the chariot, and 
went up to that Muktapbalaketu, and said to him, “ The king of the <*ods 
and your father Chandraketu, who are in the field of battle, desire your 
presence : so ascend this chariot, and come quickly.’’ Then the son of the 
•Vidyadhara king, though fettered by love of Padmavati, ascended the 
chariot with them, out of regard for the interests of his superiors. And 
putting on a heavenly suit of armourf sent by Indra, lie set out quickly, 
oltcn turning back his head to look at Padmavati. 

And Padmavati followed with her eyes, as long as he was in sight, 
that, hero,, who with one blow from the flat of his hand had slain the two 
lia.ishasis, and with him ever in her thoughts, she bathed and worshipped 
b ivaand 1 arvati, and from that time forth kept performing asceticism in 
tuut very place, to ensure his success. 

And Muktaphalakctu, still thinking on his sight of her, which was 
nuspicicus and portended victory, reached the place where the battle was 
going on between the gods and Asuras. And when they saw that hero 
arrive well-armed and accompanied by a force, all the great Asuras rushed 
to attack him. But the hero cut their heads to pieces with a rain of arrows, 
and made with them an offering to the gods of the cardinal points, by way 
of inaugurating the feast of battle. 

But \ idyuddhvaja, seeing his army being slain by that Muktaphala- 
ketu, himself rushed in wrath to attack him. And when he' smote with 
arrows that Daitya, as he came on, the whole army of the Asuras rushed 
upon him from every quarter. When Indra saw that, he at once attacked 
the army of the Daily as, with the Siddhas, Gandharvas, Vidyadhoris, and 
goiis at his hack. 

ilien a confused battle arose, with dint of arrow, javelin, lance, mace 
ai:d axe, costing the lives of countless soldiers; rivers of blood flowed 
along, with the bodies of elephants and horses for alligators, with the 
Penns horn the heads of elephants} for sands, and with the heads of 

U :rI° T ? 0De . 8 ' l J hat fwisfc of lattle <*»%kfed the flesh-loving demons 

Gu\ Ti rl i lnStead ° r wiue ’ were dancin g with the palpitating 
t,UljLa - Th e fortune of victory ofthe gods and Asuras in that sea of 


* It appears from tho beginning of the chapter that this was the charioteer of 
l ClUOf r f 0d o*/-Wma. in Oh iptt-r .1-5, ,*t tho winU.gtal, To 

i " ‘ ; 8 * ^ ldrnt,f y tkcsu wiml-gotli with tho Maruta, s.v. Vfiyu. 

41 T ( U r Mn! 1 * w”' tU /tarjeA ‘ i : ' n w tho latter word is found in tho 

threo iudiu Office A&ri. anil tho Saubhiil Uolhgo SIS. 

, I i* :ul u.vnkUka for mnidika. Tho lime India UUicv MBs. uud tho BunoUit Col. 
logo iViB hen u man :U:a. 
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attic, swayed hitlier and thither from time to time, fluctuating-like a 
tide-wave. And in this way the fight went on for twenty-four days, 
C ‘ CC , J f ‘y a ’ Vlsb 9 u > and Brahma, who were present in their chariots. 
!lt Cnd of , the twenty-fifth day a series of single combats was 
olJaC , C , b ® ' V9 f the P»ncipal warriors of both armies along the 

Muktl/r 1 i f C ! C v m %L fc- And then a duel be g™ between the noble 
Muktaphalakctu, and Vidyuddhvaja, the former in a chariot, the latter on 

an elephant Muktaphalaketu repelled the weapon of darkness with the 

\ capon ot the sun the weapon of cold with the weapon of heat, the rock- 

weapon with the thunderbolt-weapon, the serpent-weapon with the weapon 

Garuda, and then he slew the elephant-driver of that Asura with one 

arrow and Ins elephant with another. Then Vidyuddhvaja mounted a 

dnanot and Muktaphakketu killed the charioteer and the horses. Then 

A idyuddhv-aja took refuge in magic. He ascended into the sky invisible 

•U'inv of tht aU i y ’ :U I d i aniL ’ d Stune3 and weap0ns on a11 6 ^es of the 

MulVn hal I l ?° d fi' And U3 f ° r tL ° impenetmble nefc of “‘'rows which 
MukUphalakhotu threw around it, that Daitya consumed it with showers 

™ 1 h<! c ^buktdphalaketu sent against that enemy and his followers the 

• capon ot Brahma, which was capable of destroying the whole world, after 
o ad pronounced over it the appropriate spells. That weapon killed 'the 
great Asura \ idyuddhvaja and his army, and they fell down dead from the 
* y .' An d fbe rest, namely, Vidyuddhvaja’s son and his followers, and 
\ ajradanshtra and his crew fled in fear to the bottom of Rasatala* 

And then the gods from heaven exclaimed, “ Bravo ! Bravo!” and 
they honoured the noble Muktaphalaketu with a ruin of flowers. Then 
mil.i having recovered his sway, as his enemy was slain, entered heaven 
and there was great rejoicing in the three worlds. And Prajnpatif himself 
came there, making S aohi precede him, and fastened a splendid crosl-iewol 
on the head of Muktaphalaketu. And Indra took the chain from Ins own 
nock and placed it on the neck of that victorious prince, who had restored 
lus kingdom to him. And ho made him sit on a throne equal in all re- 
spccts to his own ; and the gods, full* of joy, bestowed upon him various 
blessings. And Indra sent on hie warder to the city of the Asura Vidi 
dhvaja, and took ion of it in addition t„ his own city with the' in 

temiou of bestowing it on Muktaphalaketu, when a fitting time presented 


* 0l16 tlie seven hells, (not places of torment). 

+ A title of Bruhnrui 

t tlic three India Office MSS. read y finny.;} f-r furn.i. it coultl, l 
mean, “ reeling with joy .’ 1 The Sanskrit College MS. has uv y vn. 
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ien the Gandbarva Padmasekhara, wishing to bestow Padmavati 
prince, looked meaningly at the face of the Disposer. And the 
Disposer, knowing what was in his heart, said to that prince of the Gan* 
dharvas, “ There is still a service remaining to be done, so wait a little.” 
Then there took place the triumphal feast of Indra, with the songs of Halid 
and Htihu, and the dances of llambha and others, which they accompanied 
with their own voices. And when the Disposer had witnessed the festive 
rejoicing, he departed, and Indra honoured the Lokapalas and dismissed 
them to their several stations.* And after honouring that Gandharva 
monarch Padmasekbara and his train, he dismissed them to their own Gan¬ 
dharva city. And Indra, after treating with the utmost respect the noble 
Muktaphalaketu and Chandraketu, sent them to their own Vidyadhara city 
to enjoy themselves. And then Muktaphalaketu, having destroyed the 
plague of the universe, returned to his palace, accompanied by his father, 
and followed by many Vidyadhara kings. And on account of the prince 
Laving returned victorious with his father, after a long absence, that city 
displayed its joy, being adorned with splendid jewels, and garlanded with 
dags. And his father Chandraketu at once bestowed gifts on all his 
servants and relations, and kept high festival in the city for the triumph 
of his son, showering wealth on it, as a cloud showers water. But Muktd- 
phal&kctu, though he had gained glory by conquering Vidyuddhvaja, 
derived no satisfaction from his enjoyments without Padmavati. However, 
being comfortt d in soul by a friend named Samyata, who reminded him of 
the decree oi Siva, and consoling topics of that kind, he managed, though 
with difficulty, to get through those days. 


Qt 


CHAPTER CXVII. 


In the meanwhile, that king of the Gandharvas, Padmasekbara, re¬ 
entered Ins city, celebrating a Splendid triumph ; and hearing from his 
wife that his daughter Padmavati had performed asceticism in the temple 
of (.iauri, to procure for him victory, he summoned her. And when his 
daughter came, emaciated with asceticism and separation from her lover, 

« Tho Loknp&lau j\t;i the guardians of tho four enrdiml and four intermediate 
puu.U >,[ the ompues. They appear to U usually r koned as India, guard! ui of the 
Kn'4, Atrni of tho South-East. Vnruna of tb \V« : [, Varna of tho S.mku. Suryu ut 
ilir S*.ut h-Westi, Pavuutt or Vtiyu of thu North-West, Kuvcijft of tho "North, tfonj.i or 
ri a im of the North-East Home bub..titut< Nirrili for Surya and I.aui or Pfithi t 

f.i Sultta. 
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and foil at Ids feet, lie gave her his blessing, and said to her, “ Dear girl, 
ior my sake you have endured great hardship in the form of penance, so 
obtain quickly for a husband the noble Muktdpbalaketu, the son of the 
king of the Vidyadharas, the slayer of Vidyuddhvaja, the victorious pro¬ 
tector of the world, who has been appointed to marry vou by S'iva him¬ 
self.'’ 


When her father said this to her, she remained with face fixed on the 
ground, and then her mother Kuvalayavati said to him, “ How, my husband, 
was so terrible an Asura, that filled the three worlds with consternation, slain 
by that prince in fight ?” When the king heard that, he described to her 
the valour of that prince, and the battle between the gods md Asuras. 
Ihen Padmdvati’s companion, whose namo was Manoluirika, described the 
easy manner in which ho slew the two Rdkshasis. Then the king and 
queen, finding out that lie and their daughter had met and fallen in'love, 
were pleased, and said, “What could those Rakshasis do against one, who 
swallowed the whole army of the Asuras, as Agastya swallowed the sea ?” 
Then the fire of Padmavati’s love blazed up more violently, being fanned 
by this description of her lover’s surpassing courage, as by a breeze. 

1 hen the princess left her parents’ presence, and immediately as- 
cended in eager longing a jewelled terrace in the women’s apartments, 
which l ad pillars of precious stone standing in it, and lattices of pearl 
fastened to them, and had placed on its pavement, of costly mosaic, luxu¬ 
rious couches and splendid thrones, and was rendered still more delightful 
by means oi the various enjoyments which there presented themselves as 
soon as thought of. Even when there, she was exceedingly tortured with 
the fire of separation. And she saw from the top of this terrace a mag¬ 
nificent heavenly garden, planted with trees and creepers of gold, and full 
of hundreds of tanks adorned with costly stone. And when she saw if, 
she said to herself, “Wonderful! This splendid city of ours is nn.ro 
beautiful even than the world of the moon in which I i, .■> horn. And v.-t 
I have not explored this city which is the very crest-jewel of the Dininluva- 
in which there is such a splfendid suburban garden cm Him: Namlana. So 
1 will go into this lovely shrubbery, cool with the jhad of trees, and alleviate 
a little 1 lie scorching of the I 1 v ■: of separation.” 

Aft Aung maiden had gone through fch tions, she d 

tcronaly managed to descend slowly from the terrace alone, and prepared to 
go to that, city garden. And as she could not go on foot, fie was enrri. .1 
there by some birds that wore brought to her by her power, uni served :l3 
her conveyance. When she reached the garden, she sat in an arbour 
formed of plautaius growing together, on a carpet of flowe rs, with heavenly 
singing and music sounding in her ears. And oven there she did not ob¬ 
tain relief, and her passion did nob abate; on the contrary, the lire of Ini- 
love increased still more, a- -bo was separated from her ,beloved. 
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cn in her longing she was eager to behold that loved one, thoi; 5 
in a picture, so by her magic power she summoned for herself a 
tablet for painting and colour-pencils. And she said to herself, tl Consider¬ 
ing even the Disposer is unable to create a second like my beloved, how- 
can I, reed* in hand, produce a worthy likeness of him ? Nevertheless, I 
will paint him as well as I can for my own consolation.” After going 
through these reflections she proceeded to paint him on a tablet, and while 
she was thus engaged, her confidante Manoh&rika, who had been troubled 
at not seeing her, came to that place to look for her. She stood behind 
the princess, and saw her languishing alone in the bower of creepers, with 
her painting-tablet in her band. She said to herself, “ I will just see now 
what the princess is doing here alone.” So the princess’s confidante re¬ 
mained there concealed. 

And then Padmavati, with her lotus-like eyes gushing with tears, 
began to address in the following words her beloved in the painting. 
« When thou didst slay the formidable Asuras and deliver Indra, how comes 
it that thou dost not deliver me from my woe, though near me, by speak¬ 
ing to me at any rate? To one whose merits in a former life are small, 
even a wisbing-tree is ungenerous, even Buddha is wanting in com pas k>n, 
and even gold becomes a stone. Thou knowest not the fever of love, and 
canst not comprehend my pain ; what could the poor archer Love, whose 
arrows arc but flowers, do against one whom the Daityas fnund invincible ? 
But what am I saying? Truly Fate is adverse to me, for Fate stops my 
eyes with tears, and will not allow me to behold thee for long together, 
ev-m in a picture.” When thi princess had said this, she began to weep 
with teardrops that were so large that it appeared as if her necklaco were 
broken, and great pearls were fulling from it. 

At that moment her friend ManohArika advanced towards her, and 
tho princes concealed the picture and said to her, “My friend, I have not 
seen vou for ever so long; where have you been ?” When MonohArikd 
heard tin's, she laughed and said, “ I have been wandering about, my friend, 
for a long time to look for you ; so, why do you hide the picture ? I saw 
a moment ago a wonderful picture.”+ 

When Pad it Avail’s friend said this to her, she seized her hand, and 
said io her with a face cast; down from shame* and a voice choked with 
u My friend, you knew it all lung ago ; why should 1 try to conceal 
it?X The fact is* that prince, though on that occasion, in the sacred 


* Thi- re <1 was no doubt ufital os brush or pencil. Thu Sanskrit Colli go MS. 
reads utkanf /id-sannapdipir a/* a<n kat/uim. 

f The throe JLndiu Offioo MBS. road atha irutam , which, J suppose, iiuans, “ and I 
,rd .. 'iin tiring too. ’ 

{ Tlii* lii:*. In Ihookhuun text hi uLtnvtrii al. l:>t>2 nad *iOUU it.' I kun ti'i, 

f&hfrith, Nil, UlOtt hi\ MO for mm. 
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enclosure of Gauri, he delivered me from the terrible fire of the Rakshai s 
wrath, plunged me nevertheless in the fire of love, with its intolerable flame 
of separation. So I do not know, where to go, whom to speak to, what to 
do, or what expedient I must have recourse to, since my heart- is Axed on 
one hard to obtain.” 

When the princess said this, her friend answered her, “ My dear, this 
attachment of your mind is quite becoming and suitable; your union 
would certainly bo to the enhancement of one another’s beauty, as th „ 
union of the digit of the now moon with the hair of S'iva matted into the 
form of a diadem. And do not be despondent about this matter : of a 
truth lie will not be able to live without you ; did you not see that he was 
affected in the same way as yourself ? Even women, who see you,* are so 
much in love with your beauty that they desire to become men ; so what 
man would not be a suitor for your hand ? Much more will he be, who is 
equal to you in beauty. Do you suppose that S'iva, who declared that you 
should be man and wife, can say what is false ? However, what afflicted 
one feels quite patient about an object much desired, even though it 
is soon to be attained ? So cheer up ! Ho will soon become your lnv>- 
band. It is not hard for you to win any husband, but all men must 
fuel that you are a prize hard to win.' 8 

When the princess’s attendant said this to Iter, sho answered her, 
“ My friend, though I know all this, what am I to do ? My heart cannot 
endure to remain for a moment without that lord of my life, to whom it is 
devoted, and Cupid will not bear to be trilled with any further. For when 
I think of him, my mind is immediately refreshed,t hut my limbs burn, 
and my breath seems to leave my body with glowing heat,” 

Even as the princess was saying this, she, being soft as a flower, r cll 
fainting with distraction into the arms of that friend of hers. Thou her 
weeping friend gradually brought her round by ; i inkling her with wat r 
and fanning her With plantain-leaves. Her Idei with her the 

u>'uul remedies of a necklace and bracelet of 1 'Lus-filnv^. a inoi*t anointing 
with sandal-wood unguent, and a bed Lilu- l- av s ; bu; these contr.nTed 
heat by coming in contact with her b< ly, and seemed bj 
ru, 1 withering to feel the truno pain ns she felt. 

Tie n Rndmdvati, in her agitation, said to that fiiend, iC Why do you 
wear\ yourself in vain ? My suffering cannot bo alleviated in this \way. 
Jt would be a happy thing, if you would take the only slop likely to a) 
Jovial ■$ it.” When she said this in her pain, her friend answered her, 


» I adopt Dr. Korn’s conjectures of y&ty for yd. It is oouflrmod 
India Office MSS. and by the Sanskrit College MS. 

+ Thi« moaning is assigned by UohlliugU and Roth to tlu- word ... rrf;. m tin. i>.u- 
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1 would not I do for you? sake ? 
step is.” 


Tell me, my friend, what that 


When the princess heard this, she said with difficulty, as if ashamed, 
l * Go, my dear lriend, and bring my beloved here quickly ; for in no other 
way can my suffering bo allayed, and my father will not be angry; on the 
contrary, as soon as he comes here, he will give me to him.” When her 
friend heard that, she said to her in atone of decision, “ If, it be so, recover 
your self-command. This is but a little matter. Here am I, my friend, 
setting out for Cbandrapura the famous and splendid city of Cbandraketu 
the lung of the \ idyadharas, the father of your beloved, to bring your be¬ 
loved to you. Be comforted ! What is the use of grief?” 

When the princess had been thus comforted by Manoh&rika, she said, 
“Then rise up, my friend, may your journey be prosperous ! Go at once ! 
And you must say courteously from me to that heroic lord of my life, who 
delivered the three worlds, * When you delivered me so triumphantly in 
that temple of Gaurx from the danger of the ltakshasis, how is that you 
do not deliver me now, when I am being slain by the god Cupid, the de¬ 
stroyer of women ? Tell me, my lord, what kind of virtue is this in per¬ 
sons like yourself able to deliver the worlds —to neglect in calamity one 
whom you formerly saved, though she is devoted to you This is what 
you must say, auspicious one, or something to this effect as your own wisdom 
m.iy direct.” When Padmavati had said this, she sent that friend on her 
errand. And she mounted a bird which her magic knowledge brought 
to her, to carry her, and set out for that city of the Vidyauharas. 

And then Padmavati, having to a certain extent -recovered her spirits 
by hope, took the painting-tablet, and entered the palace of her father. 
There she went into her own apartment surrounded by her servants, and 
bathed and worshipped Siva with intense devotion, and thus prayed to him, 
“Holy one, without thy favouring consent no wish, great or small, is 
fulfilled for any one in these three worlds. So if thou wilt not give me for 
» husband that noble son of the emperor of the Yidvadharas, on whom I 
have set my heart, I .ill abandon my body in front of thy image.” 

W hen she addressed this prayer to SXva, her attendants were fdled 
wdii grief and astonishment, and said to her, “ Why do you speak thus, 
princess, regardless of your body’s weal ? Is there anything in these three 
v. aid.-; difficult for you to obtain ? Bven Buddha would forget his self- 
u strain!, if loved by you. So be mud be a man of exceptional merit, 
whom ymi thus love.” When the princess heard this, carried away by 
tli- »bought of his virtues, sho said, (< How can I help loving him,'who is 
the only refuge of Xndra and the rest of the g-ods, who alone destroyed the 


4 I fellow MSS. Noa. 3003 and 21GC wilicb give,/wo* ». 
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army of the Asuras, as the sun destroys the darkness, and who saved my 
life P” Saying such things, she remained there full of longing, engaged in 
conversation about her beloved with her confidential attendants. 

In the meanwhile her friend Manoharika, travelling at full speed, 
reached Chandrapura, that city of the king of the Vidyadharas ; which 
Visvakarman made wonderful, and of unparalleled magnificence, as if dis¬ 
satisfied with the city of the gods, though of that also he was the architect. 
There she searched for Muktdphalaketu, but could not find him, and then, 
riding on her bird, she went to the garden belonging to that city. She 
derived much pleasure from looking at that garden, the magic splendour of 
which was inconceivable ; the trees of which were of glittering jewels, and 
had this peculiarity that one tree produced a great many flowers of different 
kinds; which was rendered charming by the blending of the notes of 
various birds with the sound of heavenly songs; and which was full of 
many slabs of precious stone. 

And then, various gardeners, in the form of birds, saw her, and came 
up to her, speaking with articulate voice, and addressing her kindly, and 
they invited her to sit down on a slab of emerald at the foot of a pdrij Ua- 
tree, and when she was seated, served her with appropriate luxuries. And 
she received that attention gratefully, and said to herself, i; Wonderful 
arc the magic splendours of the princes of the Vidyadharas, since they 
possess such a garden in which enjoyments present themselves unlooked 
f *r, in which the servants are birds, and the nymphs of heaven keep up a 
perpetual concert.” When she had said this to herself, she questioned 
those attendants, and at last, searching about, she found a thicket oL' 
p&rijdtd and other tree:" of the kind, and in it she saw Muktaphaluketu 
appearing to be ill,* lying on a bed of flowers sprinkled with sandal-wood' 
juice And she recognized him, as she had become acquainted with him 
in the hermitage of Gaurl, and she said to herself, “ Let me see what his 
illness is, that he is lying here concealed.’* 

In the meanwhile Muktaphalaketu began to say to his friend Sam va- 
taka, who was attempting to’;restore him with ice, and sandal-woo l, an 1 i->n- 
niiiiT, “ Surelv this god of love h.t* placed hot coals in the ice for me, and in 
the sandal- wood jui e a flame of chaff, and in the air of the fan a lire as of 
a burning forest, since ho produces a scorching glow on every side mo, 
who am tortured with separation So why, my friend, do you weary 
yourself in vain? In this garden, which surpasses Nandana, oven the 
delightful songs and dances and other sports of heavenly nymphs atllieb 
my soul. And without Padmavati, the lotus-faced, the daughter of Pad. 


* Bohtlingk and Roth consider that sri'ulyal i is th*- true reeling. Ouu MJ 
certainly hue y uud l think probably the otk as. 
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okhara, this fever produced by the arrows of love cannot be alleviated. 
But I do not dare to say this, and I do not find a refuge in any one ; indeed 
I know only of one expedient for obtaining her. I will go to the temple of 
Gauri, where I saw my beloved, and where she tore out my heart with the 
arrows of her sidelong glances, and carried it away. There S>iva, who is 
.united with the daughter of the king of mountains, will, when propitiated 
with penance, shew me how to become united with my beloved.” 

When the prince had said this, he was preparing to rise up, and then 
Manoharikd, being much pleased, shewed herself; and Sarpyataka,* de¬ 
lighted, said to that prince, (t My friend, you are in luck ; your desire is 
accomplished. Look ! here is that beloved’s female attendant come to 
you. I beheld her at the side of the princess in the hermitage of the 
goddess Ambika.” Then the prince, beholding the friend of his beloved, 
was in a strange state, a state full of the bursting forth of joy, astonish¬ 
ment, and longing. And when she came near him, a rain of nectar to his 
eyes, he made her sit by his side, and asked her about the health of his 
beloved. 

Then she gave him this answer, “No doubt my friend will bo well 
e nough, when you become her husband; but at present she is afflicted. 
For ever since she saw you, and you robbed her of her heart, she has been 
despondent, and neither hears nor sees. The maiden has left off her neck¬ 
lace, and wears a chain of lotus-fibres ; and has abandoned her couch, and 
rolh on bed of lotus-leaves. Bust of conquerors, I tell you, her limbs, 
now while with the sandal-wood juie which is drying up with their heat, 
iiiem laughingly* to say, ‘That very maiden, who formerly was too bashful 
to enduiv the mention of a lovcrf, is now reduced to this sad condition by 
being separated from her dear one. 1 And she sends you this message.” 
Having said so much, Manoharikd recited the two verses which Padmdvafci 
had put into her mouth. 

Whew M uktaphalaketu hoard all that, his pain departed, and 
joyfully welcomed Manoharikd, and said to her, “ This my mind has been 
irrigated by your speech, as by nectar, and is refreshed ; and I have re¬ 
covered ray spirits, and got rid of my languor : my good deeds in a former 
life have to-day borne fruit, in that that daughter of the Gandharva king is 
so well-disposed towards me. But, though I might possibly be able to endure 
t .ji: agony ot separation, how could that lady, whose body is as delicate as a 
A mvhaA lower, endure it f So 1 will go to that very hermitage of Gauri : 
a id do you bring your friend there, in order that we may meet at once. 


By the canon of Hindu rhetoric a . mil< ig white. Ilonc'* tbi* frigid con< it. 
f 1 ■ hjr tu, Two >ut of the tin . ludiu Oflh-o MSS ami th© .van trit 
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And go quickly, auspicious ono, and comfort your friend, and give her 
this crest-jewel, which puts a stop to all grief, which the Self-existent gave 
mo, when pleased with me. And this necklace, which Indra gave me, is 
a present for yourself.” When tho prince had said this, he gave her the 
crest-jewel from his head, and he took the necklace from his ireck, and put 
it on hers. 

Then Manoharika was delighted, and she bowed before him, and set 
out, mounted on her bird, to find her friend Padmavati. And Muktapba- 
laketu, his languor having been removed by delight, quickly entered his own 
city with Sarnyataka. 

And Manoharika, when she came into the presence of Padmavati, 
told her of the love-pain of her beloved, as she had witnessed it, and repeat¬ 
ed to her his speech, sweet and tender with affection, as she had heard it; and 
told her of the arrangement to meet her in the hermitage of Gauri, which 
ho had made, and then gave her the crest-jewel which he had sent', and 
chewed her the chain which ho had given herself as a present. Then Pad¬ 
mavati embraced and honoured that friend of hers who had been so suc¬ 
cessful ; and forgot that pain of the fire of love which bad tortured her 
before, and she fastened that crest-jewel on her head, as if it were joy, and 
began to prepare to go to the wood of Gauri. 

In the meanwhile it happened that a hermit, of the name of Tapo- 
dhana, came to that grove of Gauri, with his pupil, named Dritfhavrata. 
And while there, the hermit said to his pupil Dridhavrata, “ I will engage 
in contemplation for a time in this heavenly garden. You must romaiu at 
the gate, and not let any one in, and after I have finished my con* 
templation, I will worship Parvati.” When the hermit had said tins, he 
placed that pupil at the gate of tho garden, and began to engage in con¬ 
templation under a pdrijdta- tree. After lie rose up from his contempla¬ 
tion, he went into the temple to worship Anibika, but ho did not tell his 
pupil, who was at the gate of the garden. 

And in the meanwhile Muktaphalaketu came there adorned, with 
Sarpyataka, mounted on a henVenly camel. And as he was about to enter 
that garden, that pupil of tho hermit forbade him, , ing, “ Do not do so ! 
Mv spiritual superior is engaged in contemplation within.” But the prince, 
l im b . : bo hi.H beloved, said to himself, Tho area of this garden i i 
ex Lon.si vo, and it i y possible that she may have arrived and may be smue- 
\vh«:re within it, whereas the hermit is only in one corner of it.” So he got 
out of sight of that hermit’s pupil, and with his f iend < m red llm garden 
by ilying through tho air. 

And while he was looking about, the hermit’s pupil came in to see if 
his spiritual superior had uoropteted Ids aieditebion. He could not poo 
his superior there, but he did see the noble Muktaphalaketu with Ida 
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entered. Then that pupil of the hermit cursed the prince in his anger, 
saying to him, “ As you have interrupted the meditation of my spiritual 
guide, and driven him away, go with your friend to the world of men on 
account of this disrespect.” After he had pronounced this curse, he went 
in search of his superior. But Muktaphalaketu was thrown into great 
despondency by this curse having fallen on him like a thunderbolt, when 
his desire was on the point of being fulfilled. And in the meanwhile, 
Padmavati, eager to meet her beloved, came mounted on a bird, with 
Manoharika and her other attendants. And when the prince saw that 
lady, who had come to meet him of her own accord > but was now separated 
from him by a cuise, he was reduced to a painful frame of mind in which 
sorrow and joy were blended. And at that very moment Padmavati’s right 
eye throbbed, boding evil fortune, and her heart fluttered. Then the princess, 
seeing that her lover was despondent, thought that he might be annoyed 
because she bad not come before he did, and approached him with an 
affectionate manner. Then the prince said to her, “ My beloved, our 
desire, though on the point of fulfilment, lias been again baffled by Fate.” 
She said excitedly, “ Alas ! how baffled ?” And then the prince told her how 
the curse was pronounced on him. 

Then they all went, in their despondency, to entreat the hermit, who 
was the spiritual guide of him who inflicted the curse, and was now in tiic 
temple of the goddess, to fix an end to the curse. When the great hermit, 
who possessed supernatural insight, saw them approach in humble guiro, be 
said with a kind manner to Muktaphalaketu, “ You have been cursed by 
this fool who acted rashly before he had reflected ;* however you have not 
done me any harm, sinco I rose up of myself. And this curse can nly 
be an instrument, not the real reason of your change ; in truth you have 
in your mortal condition to do the gods a service. You shall come in the 
course of destiny to behold this Padmavati, and sick with love, you shall 
abandon your mortal body, and be quickly released from your curse. And 
you shall recover this lady of your life, wearing the same body that she wears 
now j for being a deliverer of the universe, you do not deserve to lie long under 
a curse. And the cause of all this that has befallen you is the slight stain of 
unrighteousness which attaches to you, on account of your having slain 
with that weapon of Brahma, which you employed, old men and children.” 

When Padmavati heard this, she sai l, with tears in her eyes, to that 
sage, 11 Holy .Sir, let me now have the name lot as my future husband! t 
shall no be able to live for a moment without him.” When Padmavati 

* Hero MSS. Nos. 3003 and 21G0 and tho Sanskrit College MS. r d aprck&hapi:r- 
xof; trin4 , tho nominativo caso ot which word is iound in lurtiuga G i, slokttb -id uud -6. 
No. 1SS2 him fiprckthydpunuitdrind' 
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made this request, the hermit said to her, “ This cannot be : do you remain 
here for the present engaged in asceticism, iu order that he may be quickly 
delivered from his curse, and may marry you. And then, as the Consort 
oi that Muktaphalaketu, you shall rule the Vidyadharas and A suras for 
ten Jcalpas. And while you are performing asceticism, this crest-jewel, 
which he gave you, shall protect 3 ’ou ; for it is of great efficacy, having 
sprung from the water-pot oL : the Disposer.” 

When the hermit, possessing divine insight, had said this to Padma- 
vati, Muktaphalaketu, bending low, addressed this prayer to him, “Holy 
Sir, may my faith in S'iva be unwavering during my life as a man, and 
may my mind never be inclined to any lady but Padmivati.” The hermit 
replied, “So let it be !” and then Padmavati, sorely grieved, pronounced 
on that pupil, whose fault had entailed these misfortunes, the following 
curse, “ Since you cursed in your folly my destined husband, you shall be 
a vehicle for him to ride on in his human condition, possessing the property 
oi going with a wish and changing your shape at will.” When the pupil 
had been thus cursed, he was despondent, and then the hermit TapoJhana 
disappeared with him. 

Then Muktaphalaketu said to Padmavati, “ I will now go to my city, 
and see what will happen to me there.” When Padmavati heard this, 
being terrified at separation, she at onco fell on the earth with all her 
ornaments, as a creeper, broken by the wind, falls with all its flowers. 
And Muktaphalaketu comforted, as well as he could, his crying love, and 
departed with his friend, frequently turning round his eyes to look at 
her. And after he was gone, Padmavati was much grieved, and weeping, 
said to her friend Manoharika, who tried to comfort her, £; My friend, I am 
certain that I saw the goddess Parvati to-day in a dream, and she was about 
to throw a garland of lotuses round my neck, when she said, ‘ Never mind ! 
I will give it you on some future occasion,’ and desisted from her inten¬ 
tion. So I understand that she wished in this way to let me know that 
my union with my beloved would bo hindered.” When sho was mourn¬ 
ing in this way over wlmfc had occurred, her friend said to her, “ This 
dream was no doubt sent to you when you say, by the godde^, in order to 
comfort you. And the hermit said the very same to you, and the gods have 
clearly thus ordained : so, bo of good cheer, you will soon bo reunited wiUi 
your beloved.” 

This and other speeches from her friend, and the magic efficacy of tlm 
crest-jewel made Padmavati recover her self-commnnd, and sho remuiued 
there in the hermitage of Gauri. And she porfonaod asceticism, worship¬ 
ping there S'iva and Parvati, three times a day, and also the picture of her 
beloved, which she had brought from her own city, looking upon it as the 
image o£ a divinity. Her parents, hearing what had taken place, came to 
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tears, and tried to prevent her, saying, “Do not uselessly fatigue 
t' with penance, to bring"about a desired end, which will anyhow take 
place.” But she said to them, “ How could I live here with any comfort, 
now that the husband recently appointed for me by the god has fallen 
into misery owing to a curse ? For to ladies of good family a husband is 
a god. And no doubt, tbi3 calamity may soon be brought to an end by 
austerities, and S'iva may be propitiated, and then I may be reunited with 
my beloved, for there is nothing* that austerities cannot accomplish.” 

W hen 1 admavati had said this with firm resolution, her mother Kuvalaya- 
tall said to her father the king, “King, let her perform this severe as* 
ceticism ! W hy trouble her further on false grounds ? This is appointed 
for her by destiny : there is a reason for it; listen. Long ago, in the 
city of Siva, the daughter of the king of the Siddhas, named Dovaprabha, 
was performing a very severe penance, in order to obtain the husband 
sbe desired. Now my daughter P.idmavati had gone there with me to visit 
the shrine of tho god, and she went up to the Siddhu maiden and laughed 
at her, saying, ‘ Are you not ashamed to practise austerities in order to 
obtain a husband?’ Then the Siddha maiden cursed her in her ram 
saying, ‘Fool! your laughter proceeds from childishness; you also shall 
perform painful austerities to your heart’s content to obtain a husband.’ 
Accordingly she must of necessity endure the misery which the curse 
of the Siddha maiden has entailed; who can alter that ? So let her do 
what she is doing ?” When the queen had said this to the king of the 
Gandharvr , he took leave at last, though reluctantly,'of his daughter, 
who bowed at his feet, and wont to his own city. And Padmavati 
remained in that hermitage of Parvati, intent on religious oh- a-vances 
and prayers, and every day she went through tho air and worshipped 
that Siddlusvara, that was worshipped by Brahma and the other gods, of 
which S'iva had told her in a dream. 



CHAPTER CXYIII. 


While P.idmavati was engaged in asceticism, in order that she might 
be reunited to Muktupbalaketu, the son of the emperor of the Vidyudharm, 
that prince, feeling that his descent into the world of men was nigh at 
hand owing to tho curse of lh ■ Brahman, in his fear, fled to S'iva as a re¬ 
fuge. 


« Two of tho Indiu Office MS3. anil tbu Sunakrit Colli-go 118. insert KincAit before 
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And while he was worshipping Siva, he heard a voice issue from the 
inner cell of his temple, “ Pear not, for thou shalt not have to endure 
misery while dwelling in tho womb, and thou shalt not have to suffer 
during thy life as a mortal, nor shalt thou long remain in that condition.* 
Thou abalt bo born ns a strong and valorous prince. Thou shalt obtain from 
the hermit Tapodhana the control of all weapons, and my Gaua named 
Kinkara shall be thy younger brother. With his help thou shalt conquer 
thy enemies, and accomplish the required service for the gods, and thou 
shalt be reunited with Padmavati and rulo the Vidyadharas.” When that 
prince had heard this voice, lie conceived hope, and remained waiting 
for tho ripening, so to speak, of the fruit of tho curse pronounced upon 
him. 

At this point of my story there was a city in the eastern region named 
Devasabha, that surpassed in splendour the court of the gods. In it there 
lived a universal monarch named Merudhvaja, tho coinrado of Indra when 
war arose between the gods and Asuras. That great-hearted prince was 
greedy of glory, not of the goods of others ; his sword was sharp, but not 
his punishments ; he feared sin, but not his enemy. His brows were some¬ 
times curved in anger, but there was no crookedness in his heart. His arm 
was hard, where it was marked with the horny thickening produced by 
the bowstring, but there was no hardness in his speech. Ho spared his 
helpless enemies iu battle, but he did not exhibit any mean parsimony 
with regard to his treasure ;t and ho took pleasure in virtuous deeds aud 
not in women. 

That king had always two anxieties in his heart, the first was that not 
even one son was as yet born to him, the second was that the Asura-, who 
escaped from the slaughter in the great fight long ago between the gods and 
Asuras, and fled to Patala, kept continually sallying out to a distance 
from it, and treacherously destroying holy places, temples, and hermitages 
in hi; land, and theu retiriug into Patdla again j and the king could not 
catch them, as they could move through the air as well as through Patala ; 
that afflicted the bravo monarch, though ho had no rivals upon earth. 

It happened that once, when ho was afflicted with these anxieties, he 
went to the assembly of tho gods, on the day of the full moon in tbo month 
CLmitra, in Indra’e splendid chariot, which ho sent to fetch him ; for Indra 
always held a general assembly in tho early part of that day, and king Meru¬ 
dhvaja always went to it in his chariot. But on that occasion the king 
kept sighing, though he was amused with the dauces and songs ol the 
heavenly nymphs, and honoured by Indra 

* MS. No. 1882 reads garb), avast kUSo ; and this Booms to g-ivo a sense more 
dearly in accordance with the Reouol of the story. 

t Literally, too careful guarding of his Madras. Dinara is the Lutiu <*>»«'"*• 
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on the king of the gods saw that, knowing what was in his heart, 
he said to him, “ King, I know what thy grief is; dismiss it from thy 
mind. One son shall be born to thee, who shall be called Muktaphala- 
dhvaja, and shall be a portion of S'iva, and a second named Malayadkvaja, 
who shall be an incarnation of a Gana. Muktaphaladhvaja and his younger 
brother shall obtain from the hermit Tapodhana the sciences and all weapons 
aiid a creature to ride on, that shall possess the power of assuming 
any shape. And that invincible warrior shall again obtain the great weapon 
ol Pasupati, and shall slay the Asuras, and get into his power the earth 
and Patala. And receive from me these two air-going elephants Kan- 
ehanagiri and KanchanaSekhara, together with mighty weapons.” When 
1 nlira bad said tins tn Merudlivaja, he gave him the arms and the elephants, 
and dismissed him, and he went delighted to his own city on the earth. 
But those Asuras, who had managed by fcheir treachery to cast discredit 
upon the king, escaped boiug caught by him, even when mounted on the 
sky-going elephant, for they took refuge in Patala. 




Then the king, desiring a son, went, on his heavenly elephant, to the 
hermitage of that hermit Tapodhana, of whom Indra had told him. There 
be approached that hermit, and told him that command of Indra, and said 
to him, “Reverend Sir, quickly tell me what course I ought to take to 
gain my end.” And the hermit recommended that the king and his wife 
should immediately take upon them avow for the propitiation of S'iva, in 
order that they might attain their end. The king then proceeded to pro- 
pitiate S'iva with that vow, and then that god, being pleased, said to the 
king in a dream, “ Rise up, king, thou shalt soon* obtain one after another 
two invincible sons for the destruction of the Asuras.” When the king 
had heard this, he told it to the hermit when ho woke up in the mornin^ 
and after be and his wife had broken tbeir fast, be returned to his own 
city. 


Then that august and beautiful lady, the queen of Merudlivaja, 
h earno pregnant within a few days. And Muktaphalaketu was in some 
mysterious way conceived .in her, having been compelled by the curse to 
abandon bis Vidyddhara body. And that body of his remained in his own 
ebu- of Chandrapurn, guarded by his relations, kept by magic from cor- 
erupting. 

So the queen of king Merudlivaja, in the city of Devasablia, delighted 
,u ’ r husband by becoming pregnant. And the more the queen was op- 
pressed by her condition, the more uprightly was her husband the king. 
And when the time camo, she gave birth to a hoy resembling the sun, who, 
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though an infant, was of great might, even as Parvati gave Lirth to the 
god of war. And then not only did rejoicing take place over the whole 
earth, but in the heaven also in which the gods struck their drums. And 
the hermit Tapodhana, who possessed heavenly insight, came there in 
person, to congratulate that king Merudhvaja. With the help of that 
hermit, the rejoicing king gave his son the name Muktaphaladhvaja men¬ 
tioned by Indra. 

Then the hermit departed ; but after the lapse of a year a second son 
was born to the king by that queen, and the king, with the help of tint 
hermit, who, in the same way, came there out of joy, named him Malaya* 
dhvaja. 

Then Saipyataka was born as the son of the king’s minister in 
accordance with the curse, and his father gave him the name of Malui- 
btiddhi. Then those two princes gradually grew up, dike lions’ whelps, 
with that minister’s son, and as they grew, their might developed also. 

And after eight years only had passed, the hermit Tapodhana came 
and invested those princes with the sacred thread. And during eight nvoro 
years he instructed them* in knowledge, and in the accomplishments, a ad 
in the use of all the mighty weapons. Then king Merudhvaja, seeing 
that his sons were young men, able to fight with ail weapons, considered 
that he had not lived in vain. 

Then the hermit was about to return to his hermitage, hut the k ; .ig 
said to him, " Reverend Sir, now take whatever present you desire.’ 1 
The great sage answered, “ This is the present I desire from you, king, 
that, with your sons, you would slay the A suras that impede my sacrifices. 
The king said to him, “Then, reverend sir, you must now take your pre¬ 
sent ; so begin a sacrifice ; the A suras will come to impede it, and then 
I will come with my son.-. For formerly those Daityas, after they had 
treacherously wrought you wrong, used to fly up into the air, and dive 
into the sea, and go to Patula. But now I have two air-going elephants 
given me by Indra, by meansiof those two I and my sons will catch them, 
even if they do fly through tLo air.” 

When the hermit heard that, he wa pleased and h aid to th« king, 
“Then do you make in the mean time fit preparation for my sacrifice, in 
order, that 1 may go and begin a long sacrificial session that will bo fanVous 
in every corner of the earth. And I will send you, us a messenger, tl, : m\ 
pupil X>i*i(JhavraU, who has acquired the shape'of an unrestrained, mighty 
bird going with a wish ; and on him shall Mjuktaphaludhvuja ridu. M 

When the hermit had said this, he returned to hi Innnii.t and 
iiie king sent after him the preparations for the sacrifice Willi ib.-c ho 
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phaladhvaja, who fought in various manners, came to deliver that army 
and fought with the Asuras, placing a net of arrows between them and his 
own men. 


And when Trailokyamalin, the king of the Asuras, saw him and his 
father and brother, mounted on their air-going steeds, he sent forth tho 
snake-weapon. Innumerable terrible venomous snakes came out of it, and 
these Malayadhvaja slew with Garuda-birds, that came out of the Garuda- 
weapon. Then Muktdphalaketu repelled with ease every weapon that the 
king of the Daityas and his son sent forth. 

Then that enemy of the gods, and his son, and the other Danavas were 
enraged, and they all at one time launched at him their fiery weapons. But - 
those weapons, seeing the weapon of Paaupati blazing in front of him, were 
immediately terrified and fled. 

Then the Daityas were terrified and tried to escape, but the hero 
Muktaphaludhvaja perceived their intention, and immediately constructed 
above them, and on all sides of them, an impenetrable net of arrows, like a 
cage of adamant. And while the Danavas were circling within this' like 
birds, Muktaphaladhvaja with the help of his father and brother, smote 
them with sharp arrows. And the severed hands, feet, bodies, and heads of 
those Daityas fell on the ground, and streams of blood* flowed. Then tho 
gods exclaimed “ Bravo !** and followed up their acclamation with a rain 
of Hov ers, and Muktaphaladhvaja used the bewildering weapon against those 
enemies. That made the Asuras and their king fall senseless on the earth, 
and then by means of the weapon of Yaruna the prince bound then' ali 
with nooses. 

Then tho hermit Tapodhana said to king Merudhvaja, u You must 
by no means kill those Asura warriors that have escaped the slaughter : 
but you must win them over and enter Kasatala with them. As for this 
king of the Daityas, and his son, and his ministers, you must take them 
with the great Asuras, and tho malignant Nagas, and 1 ho principal link- 
slrnsas, and imprison them in tho cave of S'vcta&iila in Dcvupnbha.’t When 
tho hermit had said this to Merudhvaja, he said to tho Daitya warriors, 

“ Do not be at raid, wo must not slay you, but you must henceforth be 
subject to the sway of this Muktaphaladhvaja and his brother/* When 
the king said this to the Danavas, they joyfully consented to his proposal. 
Then the king had Trailokyamalin, the sovereign of the Daityas, with his 
son and the others, conveyed to SVetasaila. And ho placed them in con¬ 
finement in that cave, and had them guarded by his principal minister, 
who was backed by a force of many bravo warriors. 

* Wo should probably road aarain'im yd/i with two India Oflie< MSS. No 3003 
has asrithininaguh* 

f The three India Office MSS. give Dcvasabhiisanns, “ neiu Devas.ibh . ” 
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the battle having come to an end, and the gods, who were 
present in their chariots, having departed, after showering m and dr a flowers, 
an universal rejoicing took place over the whole world, and the victorious 
king Merudhvaja said to his two sons, “I will remain here for the 
present to guard the sacrifice, and do you march to .Patala with these 
soldiers of ours, who have possessed themselves of many chariots belonging 
to the Daityas, and with those soldiers of the Asura army who have escaped 
destruction. And conciliate and win over to our allegiance the inhabitants 
of Patala, and appoint chief governors throughout the territory, and hav¬ 
ing thus taken possession of it you must return here.” 

When the heroic Mukt&phaladhvaja, who was mounted on his heavenly 
steed, that went with a wish, and Malayadhvaja heard this, the twohrotheio, 
with their forces, entered llasatala, together with that portion of the army 
of the Danavas, that had made submission, which marched in front of them. 
And they killed the guards that opposed them in various places, and proclaimed 
an amnesty to the others by beat of drum. And, as the people shewed 
confidence and were submissive, they took possession of the seven Pasa- 
talas, adorned with splendid palaces* built of various jewels, and they en¬ 
joyed those palaces which were rendered delightful by gardens that grati¬ 
fied every wish, and had in them lakes of heavenly wine with many ladders 
of precious stone. And there they beheld Dauava ladies of wonderful 
beauty, and their daughters, who by means of magic concealed their forms 
within trees. 

And then Svayamvaraprabha, the wife of Trailokyanuilin, began aus¬ 
terities in order to bring about tbe welfare of her imprisoned husband, and 
in th*' same way her daughters, Trailokyaprabha and Tribhuvauaprabha, 
began austerities for the welfare of their father. 

And those princes honoured with various favours all the inhabitants of 
Patala, who were happy now that they had obtained repose ; and they 
appointed mmgramasinha and others governors, and went to their father in 
tbe hermitage of Tapodhana. 

And in the meanwhile the sacrifice of the hermit there reached com¬ 
pletion, and the gods and the rishi- prepared to go to their own abodcs.f 
And as Indni was exceedingly pleased, Merudhvaja said to him, “ Como 
with me to my city, king of heaven, if thou be pleased with me.” When 
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Indra heard that, he went, in order to please him, with the Icing and 
his son to the city of Devasabha, after taking leave of the hermit. And 
there the king, who was sovereign of two worlds, entertained Indra so 
sumptuously, that he forgot his happiness in heaven. Then Indra tor-., 
being gratified, took the king and his sons in his own heavenly chariot 
to his celestial abode, and in that place which wos charming with the 
pleasures of a concert in which Narada, Uambha and others performed, lie 
made Merudhvaja, with Muktaphaladhvaja and Malayadhvaja, forget their 
toils, and gave them garlands from the Parijata-tree, and celestial diadems, 
and after honouring them, sent them home. 

And they, when they returned, kept going to and fro between the' 
earth and Patala, and though kings of men, bare sway in two worlds. 
Then Merudhvaja said to Muktaphaladhvaja, “ Our enemies are conquered ; 
you two brothers are young men, and I have various princesses who 
are subject to my sway, and I have sent for some of them : the fitting 
time has come; so take to yourselves wives.” 

When Mukfcaphaladhvaja’s father said this to him, he answered, 
“ Father, my mind is not inclined to marriage at present. I will now 
perform a course of austerities to propitiate* Siva ; but let this Malaya¬ 
dhvaja my dear younger* brother, be married.” When his } r ounger hr rther 
Malayadhvaja heard this, he said, “ Noble brother, is it fitting that I should 
bo married, before you have taken a wife, or that I should hold sway while 
you are without a kingdom ? I follow in your footsteps.” 

When Malayadhvaja said this, king Merudhvaja said to his eldest son 
Muktaphaladhvaja, “ Your younger brother here has spoken rightly, but 
what you have just said is not right ; it is no time for asceticism in this 
fresh youth of yours ; the present should be to you a time of enjoyment ; 

' so abandon, my son, this perverse crotchet of yours, which is most inop¬ 
portune.” Though the king addressed these admonitions to bis cl lest 
son, that prince resolutely refused to take a wife : so tho king remained 
silent, to wait for a more 'favourable time. 

In the meanwhile, in Patala, tin two daughters of Trailokyamalm's wife, 
Svayamprabhd, who were engaged in austerities, said to their mother, 
“ Mother, when one of us was seven and the other eight years old, owing to 
our want of merits,f our father was imprisoned, and we wore hurled from 
the royal rank. It is »' 0 \v the eighth year, that we have been engaged in 
austerities, and v r a is not pleased with us, and our father has not, 

♦ For /iiuin Nos. 1882 and 2166 give winch eutiaiicvi (ho metro. 

Tho Sans* doge MS. has dr Mi tup. 

f T o h'itapunyayoli) not having done meritorious action*. This is tho read¬ 

ing of all tho India Oillce MSS, and the Sanskrit College MS, x 
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et, been released from his imprisonment. So let us even consume 
these unluck}' bodies in the fire, before we also are imprisoned, or ex¬ 
perience some other insult at the hands of our enemy.” 

When Svayamprabha’s daughters said this to her, she answered them, 
“ Wait a while, my daughters, we shall regain our former glory. For I 
know that, while I was engaged in austerities, the god S'iva said to me 
in a dream, 4 My child, be of good courage ; thy husband shall recover 
his kingdom, and the princes Muktaphaladhvaja and Malayadhvaja shall 
be the husbands of thy two daughters. And do not suppose that they 
are men ; for one of them is a noble Vidyadhara, and the other is a Gana of 
mine. 5 When I had received this revelation from S'iva, I woke up at the 
close of night; and supported by this hope I have borne great suffering. 
So I will inform the king your father of this matter, and with his consent, 
I will endeavour to bring about your marriage.” 

When the queen Svayamprabha had in these words comforted her 
daughters, she said to Indumati, an old woman of the harem, 44 Go to my 
husband in the cave of Sfvetasaila, and fall at his feet, and say to him from 
me, i My husband, the Creator has formed me of such strange wood, that, 
though the fire of separation from you burns fiercely, I have not yet boen 
consumed by it. But it is because I entertain a hope of seeing you again 
that I have not abandoned life.’ When you have said this, tell him tho 
revelation that S'iva made to me in a dream, then ask him about the mar¬ 
riage of our daughters, and come back, and tell me what he says; I will 
then act accordingly.” 

When she had said this, she sent off Indumati ; and she left P;V 
and reached the well-guarded entrance of that mountain-cave. She en¬ 
treated the guards and entered, and seeing Trailokvamalin there a prisoner, 
rhe burst into tears, and embraced bis feet; and when be asked her how 
she was, she slowly told him all bis wife’s message ; then that king said, 
“As for what S'iva says about my restoration to my kingdom, may that 
turn out as the god announced, but the idea of my giving my daughters 
to the sons of Merudhvaja is preposterous. I would rather perish here 
than give my daughters as a present to enemies and men too, while myself 
a prisoner.” 

When Indumati had been sent away by the king with this message, 
ehe went and delivered it to his wife Svayamprabha. And when Trailo- 
kyaprabha and Triuhuvanaprabha the daughters >e Daitya sovereign 
beard it, they said to their mother Svayamprabiu., 1 xiefcj lest our 
youthful purity should be outraged makes the fire seem o place of 

safety, so we will enter it, mother, on the fourteenth day, s now ap¬ 
proaching.” When they had thus resolved, their mother a. .er suite 
aUo made up their minds to die And when the fourteenth day arrived. 
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they all worshipped Hatakesvara, and made pyres in a lioly batliing-place 
called Baparipu. 

Now it happened that on that very day king Merudhvaja, with his 
son, and his wife, was coining there to worship Hatakesvara. And as ho 
was going to the holy water of Baparipu, with his suite, to bathe, he saw 
smoko rising from the midst of a grove on its bank. And when the king 
asked, “ How comes smoke to be rising here ?” those governors he had 
set over Patala, Sangramasinha and the others, said to him, “ Great king, 
Svayamprabha, the wife of Trailokyamalin, is engaged in austerities here 
with her daughters the princesses. Without doubt they are now performing 
here some sacrificial rite in honour of the fire, or possibly they are wearied 
out with excessive asceticism, and are immolating themselves by enter¬ 
ing it.” 

When the king heard that, lie went to see what was going on, with 
his sons, and his wife, and those governors of Patala, ordering the rest of 
his suite to remain behind. And concealing himself there, he beheld those 
Daitya maidens, with their mother, worshipping the fire of the pyres, 
which was burning brightly.* They seemed with the effulgence of the 
great beauty of their faces which shone out in all directions, to be creating 
in the lower world a hundred discs of the moon : and to be installing the 
god of love as king after the conquest of the three worlds, with their swiftly- 
moving necklaces that looked like liquid streams poured down from the 
golden pitchers of their breasts. Their broad hips, surrounded with the 
girdles which they wore, looked like the head of the elephant of love 
adorned with a girdle of constellations. The long wavy masses of hair 
which they bore, seemed like snakes made by the Creator to guard the 
treasure of their beauty. When the king saw them, he was astonished, and 
he >aid, “ The creation of the Maker of All is surprising for the novelty that 
is ever being manifested in it :f for neither Ramblui, nor Urvasi, tior Ti- 
lottama is equal in beauty to these two daughters of the Asura king.” 

While the king was making these reflections to himself, Tniilokva- 
prabha, the elder of the two Daitya maidens, after worshipping the god 
present in the Fire, addressed this prayer to him, “ Since, from the time that 
my mother told me of the revelation of Siva received by her iu a dr <m, 
my mind has been fixed upon prince Mukldphaladhvaja, that treasure-hbuse 
of virtue, as my chosen husband, I pray, holy one, that ho may be my 
husband in a future birth, inasmuch as, though in this birth my mother 


• The throe India Office MS?* give susamirfilham, which is perhaps prefv ruble 
to the reading of Brockhaus’s text. The Sanskrit College MS. gives 

t MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2L6C and the Sanskrit Col lego IMS. give tinr naiar.itad- 
Ihutd “is ever displaying now marvels” No. 3003 gives latanmiatavcuibhuid* Tho 
t is no doubt a mero slip of the pen for n % 
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to give me to him, my haughty father, being a captive, will not 
consent to it ” When Tribhuvanaprabba heard that, she, in the same way, 
prayed to the Fire-god that Malayadhvaja might be her husband in a 


future life. 

Then king Merudhvaja, who was delighted at hearing that, and the 
queen his wife said to one another, i{ If our two sons could obtain these two 
maidens for their wives, they would reap fruit from their conquest of the 
two worlds. So let us go to them and their mother, before they have cast 
themselves into the lire, as they intend to do in a moment, and dissuade* 
them from doing so.” When the king, in consultation with the queen, 
had made up his mind to this, he went up to them, and said, “ Do not 
act rashly : for I will pub a stop to your sorrow.” When all the Asura 
ladies heard this speech of the king’s, that seemed like a rain of nectar to 
their ears, and afterwards saw him, they all bowed before him. 

And Svayamprabha said to him, “ Before we were concealed by magic, 
and you did not see us, though we saw you, but now we have been seen here 
by you, the sovereign of the two worlds. And now that we have been 
seen by you, our sorrow will soon come to an end ; much more since you 
have bestowed on us by yoar own mouth a boon we never craved ; so take 
a seat and receive the arghya and water for the feet.* For you deserve to 
be honoured by the three worlds ; and this is our hermitage.” When she 
said this, the king answered laughing, “ Give the arghya and water for the 
feet to these your sons-in-law.” Then Svayamprabha said, “ To them the 
god S'iva will give the arghya and soon, but do you receive it to-day.” 
Then Merudhvaja caul, “ I have already received it all; hub do you, ladies, 
immediately give up your intention of committing suicide ; aud go and 
dsvell in one of your cities where every wish can be gratified ; then 1 will 


take steps to ensure your welfare.” 

When the king said this, Svayamprabha said to him, “ In accordance 
with your Majesty’s order we have given up our intention of abandoning 
the body, but while our lord is in prison, bow would it be becoming for us 
to live in our palace ? So we will remain here, king, for the present, until 
your Highness shall perform the promise which you spontaneously made 
to u-., and shall cause our lord to be set free with bis servants and ministers. 
And he will hold away as your Majesty’s zealous officer, and will make over 
hi realm t > you if you desire it; indeed he will make a strict agreementf 
with you to this eject. And for this we and all the inhabitants of Patala 


♦ X road arghyiipudyaJi iu si ISO, G ; as in $1. 181, G. The y is found in the thn o 
India Office MSS. end the Handle rit College MS. I also read in 61. 179 awgh'4d*il$ 
ii»itnanuvtli c :vm\ which I Imd iu tbo tbreo India OJTltu MSS. and ihc Sanskrit 
Culh ge MS. 

| 1 wo of thn Indill O!U<‘0 MSS. read tiuutirtprnfibnuUmm ; No. oUOH han .> ctnuya- 
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will be your sureties, so talse our jewels from the regions of Patala, and 
make them your own.” 

When she said this, king Merudhvaja said to her, I will see about 
that, but you must remember your promise.” When the king had said 
this, he bathed and worshipped Hatakesa. And thoso Daitya princesses, 
having now seen his sons with their own eyes, had their minds entirely 
fixed on them. Then all the inhabitants of Ras&tala* fell at the feet of 
the virtuous king Merudhvaja, and asked that Trailokyarnalin should be ' 
«* set at liberty ; and then king Merudhvaja, with his wife, sons, and servants, 
left the world of the Asuras, and returned to his own city, covering the 
regions with his- umbrellas white- as his own glory. There his son Ma- , 
layadhvaja spent the night in thinking on the younger daughter of the 
king of the Danavas, being tortured with the fever of love, and though he 
closed his eyes, he never slept. But that sea of self-control Muktipha- 
ladhvaja, though lie thought upon the elder daughter of the Asura monarch 
who was deeply in love with him, and though he was young, and she was 
fair enough to Shake with love the saintly minds of anchorites, stilt in 
virtue of the boon lie had craved from the hermit, was no whit disturbed 
in mind. But Merudhvaja, finding that his elder son was determined not 
to take a wife, while Malayadhvaja was desperately in love, and that on 
the other hand that great Asura was averse to giving him his daughters, 
remained with his mind bewildered as to how to devise an expedient. 


CHAPTER CXIX. 


Then king Merudhvaja, seeing that Malayadhvaja was thus over 
powered with the fever of love, said to his queen, “ If those two daughters 
of Trailnkvanuilin, whom I rw in Patala, do m t heroine the wives of my 
two sons, what advantage sh.^ll 1 have gained ? And my son Malayadhvaja 
is consumed with smouldering flame, because be cannot obtain the younger 
of the two, though shame makes him conceal the tiro of love. It is foi 
this very reason that, though I promised TruilokyaimUin’s queen that 1 
would set him at liberty, I do not at once make my promise good. For, 
ill he is ectfree from his impronmenfc, his pride as an Asura will proven 1 

* Pdtdla and Rasdtala seem to be used indiscriminately to denote lk the net her 
world" in this passage. Strictly speaking, Ra.itala is one r-f the p von Kit.H as. Tlio 
word's in $1. 1S9 which I have translat'd “ regions of PuL.ila ’* mean h: rnily “ LI.. PiiU- 
In*;* In SI. 192 the three India Olhco BISS. rco.1 suJr <■/./ tyoh “having hud a good 
look at thom,” 
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Lis ever giving his daughters to my sons as being men. So it is now ad¬ 
visable to propose this matter to him in a conciliatory manner.” 

When he had gone through these reflections with the queen, he said 
to his warder, “ Go to the cave of Sfvetasaila, and say, a? from me, in a 
hind manner to Trailokyamalin, the king of the Daityas, who is imprisoned 
there, ‘ King of the Daityas, by the appointment of Destiny you have 
been long afflicted here, so now do what I advise, and bring your affliction 
to an end. Give to my two sons your two daughters, who fell in love with 
them at first sight, and thus procure your release, and rule your kingdom, • 
after you have given security for your fidelity.’ 99 

With this message the king sent off his warder, and he went and 
delivered it to the Daitya monarch in that cave. The monarch answered, 

“ I will not give my two daughters to two men and the warder returned 
and reported his answer to the king. 

Then king Merudhvaja began to look about for some other means 
of attaining bis end, and in the course of some days Svayamprabha beard 
how he had sped, so she again sent Indurnati from Pa tala to his palace with 
a message. 

And Indurnati arrived, and had herself announced by the female 
warder, and went into the presence of the great queen, who received her 
graciously. And she bowed before her, and said to her, “ Queen, queen 
Svayamprabha sends you this message, ‘Have you forgotten } T our own 
promise ? The seas and the principal mountains will suffer change at the day 
of doom, but the promises of people like you will not change even then. 
Although my husband lias not consented to bestow our daughters as you 
wished, reflect, how could he have given them as a present while himself 
a prisoner ? If you release him in a proper way as an act of kindness,* 
he will certainly make you a return by giving you h?3 daughters. Other¬ 
wise Svayamprabha and her daughters wall abandon their lives, and in thi.r 
way you will fail to obtain daughters-in-law, and also to keep your promise ? 

So manage, queen, to make the king set our lord freo on the conditions of 
compact and security and so on, in order that all may turn out well ; and 
accept this ornament sent by Svayamprabha, studded with various gems, 
that confer the power of becoming a Vidy&dhara, and other advantages.” 

When Indurnati said this, the queen answered her,“ How can I take 
this from your mistress now that she is in trouble f" But Indurnati urged 
her vehemently to take it, saying, “"VVe shall be quite unhappy if you 
r Juse t'> accept it, bu' if you take it, wo shall consider our affliction 
alleviated.” Being thus stiongly urged by Indurnati, the queen took 
from her that jewelled ornament, to comfort her ; and she made her wait 


♦ I read muchyale with the throe India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit Coihgc MS. 
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there, saying to her, “ Remain here, noble lady, until the king shall come 
this way.” 

In the meanwhile the king came there, and Indumati rose up, and 
having been introduced by the queen, bowed before him, and he received 

her graciously. And sho gave to that king a crest-jewel sent by Sv.ivam • 

prabha, that was a talisman against poison, li&kshasas, old age, and dis¬ 
ease.* The king said, “ I will accept this jewel when I have kept my 
promise; but the ready-witted Indumati said to him, “A promise made 
• by the king is as good as kept. But, if your Majesty will accept this, 

we shall bo very much comforted.” When she made this speech, the 

queen observed, “ Well said,” and took that crest-jewel, and fastened it on 
the king’s head. 

Then Indumati repeated to the king the message of Svayamprabha, 
as she had delivered it to the queen ; then the king, being entreated to 
the same effect by the queen, went on to say to Indumati, “ Remain here 
for to-day ; to-morrow morning I will give you an answer.” 

Having said this, king Merudhvaja allowed a night to pass, and the 
next morning he summoned his ministers, and said to Indumati, “Noble 
lady, go with these ministers of mine, ami after informing Trailokyamalin, 
bring from Pat ala those Asura ladies, Svayamprabha and the others, aud 
all the principal inhabitants of Patala, and the water of ordeal connected 
with Hatakcsvara, in a sealed vessel. And let Svayamprabha and the 
others touch the feet of Svayamprabha’s husband, in the presence of my 
ministers, and by solemn oaths make themselves sureties for this, namely, 
that Trailokyamalin, with his friends and servants, shall over remain firm in 
his allegiance to me, and that the Nagas shall not injure the crops. And 
let all the lords in Patala be sureties to the same effect, and let them all, 
with their king, give their children as hostages,! and let them all, with 
their king, put this in writing, and drink the water of ordeal in which 
the image of Hatakcsvara has been washed : then I will release Trailo- 
kyam&lin from prison.” 

Having said so much, the king sent off Indumati with his ministers. 
She wont with them, and informed Tniilokyamivlin of what was being 
done, and as he approved of her proceedings, she went in the same way 
to Patala, and she brought there Svayamprabha and the others, a^d tlie 


* Tho Ka’iU'y icdl y^paos &Ki<ap of Empedocles. Sir Thomas Browne in his Yu > 
Errors, Book It , Cl/. V, S* <• 11, makes mention of tbe bupposed magic vittuos . f 
IIo will not dony li; it b<zoar is antidotal,’* but will not bolievo that u "sapphire 
is preservative against enchantment:?/* 

f All the India OQico MSS. and tho Sanskrit College MS. read - , >:- r . •' fV, r 
asatydai, T have adopted it. In si. 29 two MSS. und tho Sanskrit College MS. hi, no 
sandngn the other aarvdngatn, I do not understand tho paeuago. 
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er of ordeal,* and site made them all do in the presence of the king’s 
ministers all that he had prescribed. And when king Trailokyamalin had 
in this way given security, king Mcrudhvaja set him free from prison with 
his suite. And lie had brought him to his own palace with his family and 
his attendants, and courteously entertained him ; and then he took posses- 
sion of all the jewels of the Asuras, and sent Trailokyamalin back to his- 
kingdom. And Trailokyamalin returned to Rasatala his home, and having 
recovered his kingdom, rejoiced with his servants and relations. And 
Merudhvaja filled the earth with abundant treasures that came from Patala, 
as a rain-cloud showers water. 

Then Trailokyamalin, the king of the Daityas, took counsel with his 
wife, desiring to bestow his two beautiful daughters on Merudhvaja’s sons, 
and he invited him to his palace, with his relations, and came himself to 
escort him there, remembering the benefit conferred on him. So he came 
to king Mcrudhvaja, who entertained him, and then be said to him, “ On 
a former occasion, your great joy prevented your seeing Rasatala properly, 
Put now come and see it, while we give ourselves up to attending on you 
and accept from mo my two beautiful daughters for your sons.” 

When the Asura king had said this to Merudhvaja, the latter sum¬ 
moned his wile and his two sons. And he told them the speech of the 
Asura king, and how he proposed to give bis two daughters ; then his 
eldest son Muktaphaladhvaja said to him, “ I will not marry until I have 
propitiated Siva ; I said this long ago ; you must pardon this fault in 
me. When I have gone, let Malayadbvaja marry ; for he will never be 
happy vifchout that Patala maiden.” When the younger son heard this, 
lie said to his elder brother, “ Noble sir, while you are alive, I will nev' r 
pi l’form such a disgraceful and unrighteous act. Then king Merudhvaja 
earnestly exhorted Muktdphaladhvaja to marry, but lie would not consent 
to do o y and therefore Trailokyamalin took leave of the king, who was 
in a state of despondency, and went back with his. suite to Patala as lie had 
come. 

There he told what had taken place and said to his wife and son, 
“Observe how exclusively bent on humiliating us Fortune is. Those very 
men, to whom formerly 1 refused to give my daughters in marriage when 
they asked for them, now refuse to accept them, though I ask them to do 
80.” When they heard it, they said, i: Who can tell how this matter is 
in the mind of . tiny ? Can S'iva’s promise ho falsified 

While they were living these tilings, those maidens, Trailokyaprabha 
and iribhuvanaprabhd, heard what Lad happened, and took upon tlusm 


' Perhaps wo mny compare thin \vat< r with that of the river Styx, Hupiki ap¬ 
pears to be tht uuxue oi a river in the uuib i .voild. 
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the following vow, “ We will remain without food for twelve days, and if 
at the end of that time the god does not shew us favour by bringing about 
our marriage, we will enter the fire together, and we will not preserve our 
bodies for insult, or merely for the sake of continuing in life.” When the 
daughters of the Daitya sovereign had made this vow, they remained 
lasting in front of the god, engaged in meditation and muttering pravers. 
And their mother and their father the sovereign of the Daityas, hearing 
of it> and being very fond of their daughters, remained fasting in the same 


way. 

Then Svayamprabha their mother quickly sent off Indumati once 
more to Merudhvaja’s queen consort, to toll her how matters were going. 
She went and told that queen the trouble in her master’s house, and so 
Merudhvaja also came to hear of it. Then that couple abandoned food 
out of regard for the other royal couple, and their sons did so as well, out 
of regard for their parents. 

Thus in two worlds the royal families were in trouble. And Muktd- 
phaladhvaja remained without eating, and meditated on S'iva as his refuge. 
And, after six nights bad passed, in the morning the prince woke up, aid 
said to his friend Mababuddhi, who had formerly been Samyataka, “ My 
friend, I remember that last night in a dream I mounted my steed given 
mo by the hermit Tapodhana, that changes its shape at will, and ^oes 
where tho mind directs, and had become a dying chariot, and, in my des¬ 
pondency 1 went to a heavenly temple of Siva, very far from here, on tho 
slope of Meru. There I saw a certain celestial maiden emaciated with 
austerities ; and a certain man with matted hair, pointing to her, said to 
me laughing, 4 You have come here in this way to escape from one maiden, 
and lo ! here is another waiting for you.’ When I heard this speech of his, 
I remained gazing at the beauty of that maiden, but found it impossible 
to gaze my till, and so at tho end of the night I suddenly w ‘ o up. 

“So I will go thoro to obtain that heavenly maiden, and if I do not 
find her there, 1 will enter thq fire. Wh-.it cm Destiny mean, by Causing 
my mind to boeomo attached t > this maiden seen in a dream, after reject¬ 
ing, in the way I did, tho Daitya maiden, offered to me a short time ago P 
At any rate, I am persuaded that, if I go there, good fortune will certainly 
befall me.” 

Having said this, he called to mind that vehicle given to him by tin? 
hermit, which wouM carry him to any place conceived in tho mind, ami 
a.* sumo any desired form. It turned into an air-going chariot, and ho mount¬ 
ed it. and set out for that heavenly temple of S iva, and when )j : r* ;u h<j,l it, 
he saw that it was just ns it had seemed in his divaui, and ho rejoiood. 
Then ho proceeded to perform religious ablution with all the attendant' 
rites, in the holy water there, named Siddhodaka, with no one to .ait ou 
him but his friend. 
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^^Then his father king Merudhvaja, who was in his own city, emaciated 
with fasting, accompanied by his wife, son, and suite, heard that he had 
gone off somewhere secretly, and became bewildered with grief. And all 
this was at once known in Pat-ala, exactly as it had taken place. Then 
Trailokyamalin took witli him his two daughters, and came fasting, with 
his wife and suite, to visit king Merudhvaja. And they all resolved on 
the following course of action ; “ Surely, as it is the fourteenth day, the 
prince has gone somewhere to worship S'iva ; so we will wait for him here 
this day. But to-morrow, if he has not returned, we will go where he is : 
then, happen what will. ,, 

In the meanwhile Padmavati, who was in that hermitage of S'iva, 
named Meghavana, said that very day to her ladies-in-waiting ; “ My friends, 

I remember that last night I went in a dream to Siddhisvara, and a certain 
man wearing matted hair came out of the temple of the god, and said to me, 
i My daughter, thy sorrow is at an end, thy reunion with thy husband is nigh 
at band.’ When he had said this, he departed, and night and sleep left me 
together. So come, let us go there.” AYhen Padmavati had said this, 
she went to that temple of Gauri on the slope of Meru. 

There she saw with astonishment that Muktaphaladhvaja at a distance 
bathing in Siddhodaka, and she said to her friends, “ This man is like my 
beloved. Observe how very like lie is. Wonderful! Can he be the very 
same ? It cannot be, for he is a mortal.” When her ladies-in-waiting 
heard that, and saw him, they said to her, “ Princess, not only is this man 
very like your beloved, but observe, his companion also bears a resemblance 
to your lovers friend Samyataka. So we know for certain that, in accordance 
vvith your last night’s dream which you related to us, S'iva has by his 
power brought tho.-e two here, after their becoming incarnate as men 
owing to a curse. Otherwise, how, being mortals, could they have come 
to this region of the gods?” When Padmavati had been thus addressed 
by her ladies-in-waiting, she worshipped S'iva, and in a state of eager 
excitement, remained concealed near the god’s symbol to find out who the 
stranger was. 

In the meanwhile Muktaphaladhvaja, having bathed, came into the 
temple to worship the god, and after looking all round, said to Malul- 
buddki, “ Strange to say, here is that very temple, which I saw in my 
dream, made of precious stone, with the form of S'iva visible within the 
ling a* And now 1 behold here those very localities, which I saw in my 
dream, full of jewel-gleaming trees, which are alive with heavenly birds. 
But I do not see here that heavenly maiden, whom I then saw ; and if I do 
not find her. I am determined to abandon the body in this place.” 

When be said thin, Pudm&vati’s ladies-in-waiting said to her in a 
whisper, “ Listen ! it is certain that he has come Lore, because he aasv you 
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hero in a dream, and if lie doe? not find you, lie intends to surrender l'is 
life; so let us remain hero concealed, and see what lie means to do.’ 

And while they remained there in concealment, Muktdplialadhfaja 
entered, and worshipped the god, and came out. And when he came ( ut, 
ho devoutly walked round the temple three times, keeping his right li.md 
towards it, and then he and his friend remembered their former birth, u:id 
in their joy they were telling to one another the events of their life as 
Vidyadharas, when Padmavati met their view. And Muktupbaladhvaja, 
remembering the occurrences of his former life, as soon as he saw her. was 
filled with joy, and said to his friend, “ Lo ! this very princess Padmavati, 
the lady I saw in my dream ! and she has come here by good luck;; so I 
will at once go and speak to her.” 

When he had said this, he went up to her weeping and said, “ Princess, 
do not go away anywhere now ; for I am your former lover Muktdphalaketu. 
1 became a man by the curse of the hermit Dridhavrata, and I have now 
remembered my former birth.” When he had said this, he tried, in his 
eagerness, to embrace her. But she was alarmed and made herself invisible, 
and remained there with her eyes full of tears: and the prince, not seeing 
her, fell on the ground in a swoon. 

Then his friend sorrowfully spoke these words into the air, “ How is 
it, princess Padinavati, that, now this lover has come, for whom you suf¬ 
fered such severe austerities, you will not speak to him ? I too am 


Samyataka the comrade of your beloved: why do you not say something 
kind" to me, as I was cursed for you? ” After saying this, lie restored the 
prince, and said to him, “This punishment has come upon you as the result 
of the crime you committed in not accepting the Baity a princess, who 
offered herself to you out of love.” 

When Padinavati, who was concealed, heard this, she said to her ladies- 
in-waiting, “ Listen, he has no inclination for Asura maidens.” Then her 
ladies said to her, “ You see that all tallies together. Do you not re¬ 
member that long ago, when vonr beloved was cursed, he craved as a boon 
from the hermit Tapodhana, that while lie was a man, his lmart might never 
be inclined to anv one but Padmavati. Iv is in virtue of that boon that lie 
now feels no love for other women.” When the princess hoard this, she was 


bewildered with doubt. .... 1 

Then Muktiiphaladhvaja, who had no sooner seen Ins beloved, than she 

disappeared from his eyes, cried out, “ Ah! my beloved Padmavati, do you 
not see that when I was a Vidyddhara, I incurred a cur-.' in Moghavaim 
, . "„ur sake? And now be assured that L shall meet my death hero.” 

° l when Padmavati heard him utter this and other laments, she said to 
. fadies-in-waiting, “Though all indications seem to tally, still lhc,o two 
nlj possibly have beard these things at some time or other by eomnumica- 
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from mouth to mouth, and therefore my mind is not convinced. But I 
cannot bear to. listen to his sorrowful exclamations, so I will go to that 
temple of Gaurx: moreover it is the hour of worship for me there°” When 
Padmavati had said this, she went with her ladies-in-waiting to that her¬ 
mitage of Ambika, and after worshipping the goddess she offered this 
player, . If the man I have just seen in Siddhisvara is really my former 
lover, bring about for me, goddess, my speedy reunion with him.” 

And while Padmavati was there, longing for her beloved, Muktapbala- 
dhvaja, who had remained behind in Siddhisvara, said to his friend Maha- 
buddhi, who had been in a former life his friend Samyataka, “ I am con¬ 
vinced, my friend, that she has gone to her own haunt, that temple of 
Ul,ur! * so come > us S° there.” When he had said this, he ascended 
that chariot of his, which went wherever the mind desired, and flew to 
that hermitage o£ Ambika. 

When Padmavati’s ladies-in-waiting saw him afar off, coming down 

0 chariot from the sky, they said to Padmdvati, “ Princess, behold 
this marvel. He has come here also, travelling in an air-going chariot ; 
how can he, a mere man, have such power?” Then Padmavati said, “ My 
friends, do you not remember that on Dridhavrata, who cursed him, I laid 
the following curso, * When my beloved is incarnate as a man, you shall be 
his vehicle, assuming any desired shape, and moving in obedience to a 
wish.’ So, no doubt, this is that hermit’s pupil, his vehicle, wearing at 
present the form of an air-going chariot, and by meaus of it he roams 
everywhere at will,” 


When sho said tins, her ladies-in-waiting said to her, “ If you know 
Ais to bo the case, princess, why do you not speak to him V " What are 
you waiting for?” When Padmdvati heard this speech of her ladies’, she 
went on to say, “ I think that this probably is the ease, but I am not 
ab (dutcly certain as yet. But, even supposing he really is my beloved, 
lic .v can I approach him, now that ho is not in his own body, but in 
anothor body r So, lot us for a time watch liis proceedings, being our¬ 
selves concealed.” WLen the princess had said this, she remained there 
concealed, surrounded by her ladies-in-waiting. 

Thou Mukt&phaladb vaja descended from the chariot in that hermitage 
ol: Ambika, and being full of longing, said to bis friend, “ Here 1 had my 
h.i:t interview with my beloved, when she had boon terrified by the 
B,'. ads; and I again saw her in the garden hero, when she came bavin* 
chosen me for her own ; and hero I received the curse, and she wished to 
follow me by dying; but was, though with difficulty, prevented by that 
go i* hermit: and now, tec, that very same lady Hies out of roach of my 
eyes.” 

When Pad lavati heard him speak time, she .aid to her ladies-in- 
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waiting, u True, my friends, it is really my beloved, but bow can I ap¬ 
proach him, before he has entered his former body? In this matter 
Siddlusvara is my only hope. He sent me the dream, and he will provide 
for me a way out of my difficulties.” When she had formed this resolu¬ 
tion, she went back to Siddlusvara. And she worshipped that manifesta¬ 
tion of Siva, and offered this prayer to him, “ Unite me with my beloved 
in his former body, or bestow death on me. I see no third way of escape 
from my woe.” And then she remained with her friends in the court of 
the god’s temple. 

In the meanwhile Muktaphaladhvaja searched for the princess in the 
temple of Gauri, and not finding her was despondent, and said to that 
friend, “ I have not found her here; let us go back to that temple of Siva ; 
if I cannot find her there, I will enter the fire.” 

When that friend heard it, he said, “ Good luck will befall you ! The 
word of the hermit and Siva’s promise in your dream cannot be falsified.'’ 
With those words did Mukfcaphaladhvaja’s friend try to comfort him ; and 
then Muktaphaladhvaja ascended the chariot, and went with him t-5 
Siddlusvara. 

When Padmavati saw him arrive, she still remained thero invisible, 
and sho said to her ladios-in-waiting, u Look! he has come to this very 
place.” He too entered, and seeing that offerings had been recently placed 
in front of the god, prince Muktaphaladhvaja said to that companion of 
his. “ Look, my friend, some one has been quite recently worshipping this 
S 3 r mbol of the god; surely, that beloved of mine must be Somewhere here, 
and sho must have done this worship.” When he had said this, he looked 
for her, but could not find her and ihen in the anguish of separation ho 
cried out again and again, u Ah! my beloved Padmavati! 

Then, thinking that the cry of the cuckoo was her voice, and that the 
tail of the peacock was her hair, and that the lotus was her face, the prince 
ran wildly about, overpowered with an attack ot the fever of love, and with 
difficulty did his friend console him; and coating him, 1*' said to 
“Whatsis this that you have taken up, being weak with much fasting? 
Why do you disregard your own welfare, though you have conquered tho 
earth and Patnla r Your father Morudhv ija, and king Trailokyamalm, 
the king of tho Danavas, your future father-in-law, and his daughter 
Trailokyaprabha, who wishes to marry you, and your mother Vinayavati, 
and your younger brother Malayadhvaja will, if you do not go to th m, 
suspect that some misfortune ha- happoned, and fasting as they aw, will 
ivL . U p their breath. So come along! Let us go and save their lives, 

for the day is at an end.” 

When Muktaphaladhvaja’s friend said this to him, he answered him, 

“ Then go yourself in my chariot aud comfoit them.” Ihon hisf friend 
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said, “ How will that hermit’s pupil, who lias been made your vehicle by 
a eur.se, submit to mo? When the prince’s friend said this, he replied, 
“Then wait a little, my friend; let us see what will happen hero.” 

When Padmavafci heard this conversation of theirs, she said to her 
ladies-in-waiting, “ I know that this is my former lover by all the notes 
tallying, but he is degraded by the curse, being enclosed in a human body, 
and I too am thus afflicted with a curse, because I laughed at the Siddha- 
maiden.” While she was saying this, the moon rose, red in hue, the lire 
that devours the forest of separated lovers. And gradually the moonlight 
filled the world on every side, and the flame of love’s fire filled the heart 
of Mulctdphaladhvaja. 

Then the prince began to lament like a cliakravdka at the approach of 
niglit; and Padimivati; who was concealed, being despondent, said to him, 
“ Prince, though you are my former lover, still, you are now in another 
body, you are to me a strange man, and 1 am to you as the wife of 
another ; so why do you lament again and again ? Surely some means will 
be provided, if that speech of the hermit’s was true.” 

When Muktaphaladhvaja heard this speech of hers, and could not see 
her, he fell into a state which was painful from the contending emotions of 
joy and despondency; and he said to her, “ Princess, my former birth has 
returned to my recollection, and so I recognised you, as soon as I saw you, 
for you still wear your old body, hut as you saw me when I was dwelling in 
my Vidyadh \ra # body, how can you recognise me, now that I am in a mor¬ 
tal body r So T mud certainly abandon this accursed frame.” When he 
bad said this, ho remained silent, aud his beloved continued in conceal¬ 


ment. 

Then, the night being almost gone, and his friend Mah&bu&dhi, who 
was formerly Saipyataka, having gone to sleep out of weariness, prince 
Muktaphaladhvaja, thinking that he could never obtain Padmivati, as long 
as lie continued in that body, collected wood,f and lighted a fire; and 
v orahipped S'iva embodied in the linga t uttering this prayer, “ Holy one, 
may I by thy favour return to my former body, and soon obtain my beloved 
Padmuvati!” And having said this, ho consumed his body iu that blazing 
lire. 

And in the meanwhile Maluihuddlii woke up, and not being able, in 
spite of careful search, to find Mlukt&phaladhy&ja, and seeing the lire blaz- 
iijg up. 1 * riiiiiu to tin- com lu.uou that his friend, distracted with separation, 


' Tho Samlirit adjective comm poinding to the noun VMvdrUmm, »h, of coimn , 
VaiityAdhSru, but perhaps it is bettor to retain thu noun in English. 

f 1 vrul dhr 'tja tor dhdya. The tin India Ofli. • • .'»i" S. and th- S-m» hrit Collide 
MS. huvo dhritt 
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had burnt lhmself, and out of regret for his loss, lie dung liimselt into that 
same dre. 

When Padm&vati saw that, she was tortured with grief, and she said 
to her ladies-in-waiting, “Alas! Fie! the female 'heart is harder than the 
thunderbolt, otherwise my breath must have left mo beholding this horror. 

So, how long am 1 to retain this wretched life ? Even now, owing to my 
demerits, there is no end to my woe ; moreover, the promise of that hermit 
has been falsified; so it is better that I should die. But it is not fitting 
that J should enter this fire and be mixed up with strange men, so in this 
difficult conjuncture hanging, which gives no trouble, is my best resource.” - 
When the princess had said this, she went in front of Smi, and proceeded 
to make a noose by mcaus of a creeper, which she fastened to an aioka - 
tree. 

And while her ladies-in-waiting were trying to prevent her by en¬ 
couraging speeches, that hermit Tapodhana came there. He said, “My 
daughter, do not act rashly, that promise of mine will not be fa Is filed. 

Be of good courage, you shall see that husband of yours come here in a 
moment. His curse has been just uow cancelled by virtue of your penance; so 
why do you uow distrust the power of your own austerities ? And why 
do you shew this despondency when your marriage is at hand ? I have come 
here because I learnt all this by my power of meditation.” When Pad- 
imivati saw the hermit approaching uttering those words, she bowed before 
him, and was for a moment, as it were, swung to and fro by perplexity. Then 
her beloved Muktaphalakefcu, having by the burning of his mortal body 
entered his own Vidvadliara body, came there with his friend. And Pad- 
inavaii, seeing that son of the king of the Vidyaclharas coming through 
tlie air, as a female chitaJcct beholds a fresh rain-cloud, or a kumiuh'iit! tho 
full moon newly risen, felt indescribable joy in her heart. And Mukht- 
pbalakotu, when he saw her, rejoiced, and so to speak, drank her in with 
his eyes, as a traveller, wearied with long wandering in a desort, rejoices, 
when he beholds a liver. And those two, reunited like \ couple of c//e/*T<N 
vdkiis by the termination of the night of their our-e, took their fill of 
falling at tho foot of that hermit of glowing hrilliuii' v # J/limi that great 
hujmit welcomed them in the following words, “ My heart Ins h n \\ { ][y 
grutih ' l to-day by seeing you reunited, happy at having come to tho end 
of your < urHe ” 

And when the night had passed, king Mmidhvuja came there in search 
of them, mounted on the elephant of Indra, accompanied by bin wife 
and his youngest son, and also Trailokyanniliu tho sovero^n uftiie Paitya^, 
with his daughter Trailokyaprabha, mounted on a chariot, attended by his 

♦ Probably tho passage also means that they sunned thorn elves in his rays. 
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'em and his suite. Then the hermit pointed out Muktaphalakefcu to 
those two kings and described what had taken place, how he had become 
a man by a curse, in order to do a service to the gods, and how he had 
been delivered from his human condition. And when Merudhvaja and the 
olhcrs heard that, though they were before eager to throw themselves into 
the fire, they bathed in Siddhodaka and worshipped Sdva, by the hermit’s 
direction, and were at once delivered from their sorrow. Then that Trai- 
lokyaprabha suddenly called to mind her birth and said to herself “ Truly 
I am that same Devaprabha, the daughter of the king of the Siddhas, who, 
when undergoing austerities* in order that the emperor of all the Vidya- 
dharas might be my husband, was ridiculed by Padmavatx, and entered 
the fire to gain the fulfilment of my desire. And now I have been born 
in this Daitya race, and here is this very prince with whom [ was in love, 
who has recovered his Vidyadhara body. But it is not fitting that, now 
that his body is changed, he should be united to this body of mine, so 1 will 
consume my Asura body also in the fire, in order to obtain him." 

Having gone through these reflections in her mind, and having com¬ 
municated her intention to her parents, she entered! the fire which had con¬ 
sumed Muktaphaladhvaja; and then the god of fire himself appeared with 
her, on whom out of pity he had bestowed her former body, and said to 
Muktaphaladhvaja, “ Muktaphaladhvaja, this lady Devaprabha, the daughter 
of the king of the Siddhas, for thy sake abandoned her body in me; so 
receive her as thy wife.” When the god of fire had said this, he disap¬ 
peared ; and Brahma came there with Indra and the rest of the gods, and 
Padtnasekhara the king of the Gandharvas, with Chandraketu, the sove¬ 
reign of the Vidyadharas. Then that prosperous king of the GandharvasJ 
gave his daughter Padmavati, with due rites and much activity on the 
part of his followers, as wife to Muktaphalaketu, who bowed before him, 
congratulated by all. And then that prince of the Vidyadharas, having 
obtained that beloved, whom he had so long desired, considered that he 
had gathered the fruit of the tree of his birth, and married also that Siddha- 
maiden. And prince Malayadhvaja was united to that Daitya princess, 
his beloved Tribhuvanaprabha, whom her father bestowed on him with due 
rites. Then Merudhvaja, having, on account of his son Mal.iyadhvaja’s 
complete success, anointed him to be sole ruler of a kingdom extending 


* I read ta past/ anti for na pa&yanti. See Tarunga 117, >1. 177 and/’. Tho three 
Indiu Ojfico MSS. and the Sanskrit Coll ego MS. have tapasyantf. 

f All the India Oftico MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS read tmupravMfd.a. 
t 0 ckhaug’e tex 

Gandhirvarddtpa grayn >* i<jrahai which rati- lies tho metre nml tnakou : >• us •■. Xhis i’J 
ni.MO lie reading Lho Sanskrit College Jh. No. 3003 emu to have tho o.uv. hut it 
its not quite clear. No. 21G6 ha*j vyndra for vyagra. 
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over the earth with all its islands, went with his wife to the forest to per- 

ti 1 2 " , A " d «♦ ** of «•» Dai^a, L> 

bs t0 hls ow » region, and Indra gave to Muktaphaiaketa the 

splendid kingdom of Vidyuddhvaia And thi* „ • P , , 10 

- Lot this Mukfcdphalnketu onjoy \ho the ra’- J] 

and A.uras, and lot tho god. go to their own abodes !” When thov' board 
that voice, hrahma and Indra and the other <rods wen f- w „ r . j. , , , 
and the hermit Tapodhana went with his pupil w h 0 was r dea-^d f k ’ 
c «,0 and Cbandrakotu wont to bis own Z^'Z.2 

! .th.;' P H ‘ gr "' d b - v W ° wW “- And there tho kino 

gtthu with his son, long enjoyed the dignity of emperor over the vldva- 

witTtl 1 ] 1C k tb 'T 7 ° n him tbe burden of his kingdom, and, disgusted 
with the world and its pleasures, went with the queen to an ascetic "grove 

rnleTTti, f nd Mukfc ? phftlaketu ’ havin ? bef »''e obtained from Indra the 
rule ovei the Asuras, and again from his father the empire over the Vidya- 

dharas enjoyed, in the society of Padmdvati, who seemed like an {nega¬ 
tion ot happiness for ten kalpa*, the good fortune of all the pleasures 
which the sway of those two wealthy realms could yield, and thus obtained 
c le highest success. But he saw that passions aro in their eud distasteful, 
and at last he entered a wood of mighty hermits, and by the eminence of 
ns asceticism obtained the highest glory, and became a companion of the 
lord Siva. 


'I bus king Brahmadatta and his wife and his minister heard this 
romantic tale from the couple of swans, and gained knowledge from th-ir 
teaching, and obtained tho power of flying through tho air like gods ; and 
Jmn they went accompanied by those two birds to Siddhisvara,* and there 
Ihey all laid aside the bodies they had entered in consequence of the curse, 
and worn reinstated in their former position as attendants upon S'iva.f 

Hearing this story from Gomukha in the absence of Madanamunchukii, 
for a moment only "hermits, I cheered my heart with hope. 

When the emperor fc arnvdlmnadatta had told this story, those her¬ 
mits in the hermitage of lvasyuna, accompanied by Gopalaka, rejoiced ex¬ 
ceedingly, J 


t 


I read Ur.Muinjds.nMvaH ; tho throe words should he foinod together 
In tho original wo find inserted hero-" Hero ends tho story of INdu’.ivat, •’ 
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CHAPTER CXX. 


Glory be to that god, half of whose body is the mo on-faced* Parvati, who 
is smeared with ashes white as the rays of the moon, whose eyes gleam 
with a fire like that of the sun and moon, who wears a half-moon on his 
head ! 

May that elephant-faced god protect you, who, with his trunk bent 
at the end, uplifted in sport, appears to be bestowing successes ! 


Then Naravahanadatta, in the hermitage of the hermit Ka4yapa, on 
that Black Mountain, said to the assembled hermits, * Moreover, when, 
during my separation from the queen, Vegavati, who was in love with me, 
took me and made me over to the protection of a Science, I longed to 
abandon the body, being separated from my beloved and in a foreign land ; 
but while, in this state of mind, L was roaming about in a remote part of 
tho forest, 1 beheld the great hermit Kanva. 

“ That compassionate hermit, seeing mo bowing at his feet, and know¬ 
ing by the insight of profound meditation that I was miserable, took me 
to bis hermitage, and said to mo, * Why are you distracted, though you 
aro a hero sprung from the race of the Moon ? As Hi' ordinance of the 
god standeth sure, why should you despair of reunion with your wife ? 

“ * Tho most unexpected meetings do take place for men in this world , 
I will tell you, to illustrate this, the story of Vikramaditya; listen.’ ” 

There is in Avanti a famous city, named Ujjayitu, tho dwelling-place 

of Siva, built by Visvakarman in 
Th* rtoty of Vikrtmdditya. the com mincemeat of the Yuga; 

which, like a virtuous woman, is invincible by strangers ; like a lotus- 
plant is the resort of the goddess of prosperity ; like tho heart of tho rood, 
is rich in virtue ; like the earth, is full of many wonderful sights. 

There dwelt in that city a world-conquering king, named Maheodri- 
ditya, the slayer of his enemies’ armies, like Indra in Ainar&vatC. In 
regard of prowess ho was a wiehler of many weapons ; ur regard of beauty ha 
U 
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_ _the flower- weapofied god* himself; his hand was ever open in bounty, 

but was firmly clenched on the hilt of his sword. That king had a 
wife named Saumyadariana, who was to him as S'achi to Indra, as Gauri to 


S'iva, as SY1 to Vishnu. And that king had a great minister named Sumati, 
and a warder named Vajrayudha, in whose family the office was hereditary. 
With these the king remained ruling his realm, propitiating S'iva, and ever 
bearing various vows in order to obtain a son. 

In the meanwhile, as Siva was with Parvatl on the mighty mountain 


Kailasa, the glens of which are visited by troops of gods, which is beauti¬ 
ful with the smile that the Northern quarter smiles joyous at vanquish¬ 
ing all the others, all the gods with Indra at their head came to visit him, 
being afflicted by the oppression of the Mlechchhas ; and the immortals 
bowed, and then sat down and praised S'iva ; and when he asked them the 
reason of their coming, they addressed to him this prayer ; “O god, those 
Asuras, who were slain by thee and Vishnu, have been now again born on 
the earth in the form of Mltfchehbas. They slay Brahmans, they interfere 
with the sacrifices and other ceremonies, and they carry off the daughters 
of hermits; indeed, what crime do not the villains commit? Now, thou 
knowest, lord, that the world of gods is ever nourished by the earth, for 
the oblation offered in the fire by Brahmans nourishes the dwellers in 
heaven. But, as the Mlechchhas have overrun the earth, the auspicious 
words are nowhere pronounced over the burnt-offering, and the world 
of gods is being exhausted by the cutting off of their share of the sacrifice 
and other supplies.f So devise an expedient in this matter ; cause some 
hero to become incarnate on the earth, mighty enough to destroy those 
Mlechcbhas. ,, 

When Siva had been thus entreated by the gods, he said to them, 
a Depart; you need not be anxious about this matter; be at your ease. 
Rest assured that I will soon devise an expedient which will meet the diffi¬ 
culty. n When Siva had said this, he dismissed the gods to their abodes.J 

And when they had gone, the Holy one, with Parvatl at his side, 
summomd a Gana, named Malyavat, and gave him this order, “My son, 
descend into the condition of a man, and be born in the city of Ujjayini 
as the brave son of king Mahendrdditya. That king is a portion of me, 
and 1 is wife is sprung from a portion of Arnbika; bo born in their family, 
and do the heaven-dwellers the service they require. Slay all those Mlech- 


• Kdma, the god of love. 

t Th' central idea of the Birds of Aristophanes, 
t I lore Buhtlingk and Roth would read *vai!hi*hyydny.. l^oo» 
Office MSS. seem to road this, judging from tho wuy in which they 
nation #/»?. No. 1882 is not <juiU h*r. 
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clilias that obstruct the fulfilment of the law contained in the three , 
cdas. And by my favour thou shalt be a king ruling over the seven' 
divisions of the world; moreover the Uakshasas, the Yaljshas and'the 
Vetalas shall own thy supremacy ;* and .after thou hast enjoyed human 
pleasures, thou shalt.again return to me.” 

When the Gana Mdlyavat received this command from Siva, he said 
“ The command of you two divine beings cannot be disobeyed by me : but 
what enjoyments are there in the life of a.man, whifch involves separations 
from relations, friends, and servants, very hard to bear, and the pain arising 
from loss of wealth, old age, 'disease, and the’ other ills of humanity ?” 
When the Gana said this to Siva, the god> thus replied, “Go, blameless 
one! These woes shall, not fall to thy lot; by my favour thou shalt be 
happy throughout tho whole of thy sojourn on earth.” When Siva said 
tins to Malyavat, that virbu'ous 'Gana immediately disappeared. And lie ' • 
went and was conceived in Ujjayitn, in the proper season, in the womb of 
the queen of king Mahendraditya. 

And at that time the god, whose diadem is fashioned of a digit of tlia, 
moon, said to that king in a .dream, “ I am pleased with thee, king, "so! * 
son shall be born to thee, who by his might shall conquer the earth v. itlf 
all its divisions; and that hero-shall reduce under his sway the Yakshas, 
Ilakslmsas, Pisaehas and others, even those that move in the air, and dwell’ 
in l’atala, and shall slay the hosts of the Mleohchhas; for this reason he 
shall bo named Vikramadjtya.p and also Vishamasilu on account of his stern 
hostilityf to his enemies.” 

hen the god had said this, he disappeared ; and next morning the 
king woke up, aud joyfully related his dream to his ministers. And "they 
also told the king, ono after another, with great delight, that S'iva had 
made a revelation to each of them in mil renin that ho was to have a son. 
And at that moment a handmaid-of the harem came and shewed the king 
a fruit, saying, “S'iva gave this tb.tho queen in a dream.” Then the kirn- 
rejoicod saying, again and again, “Truly, S'iva has given me i* son,” and 
his ministers congratulated him. . 

Then his illustrious queen became pregnant, like tho eastern quarter 
in the morning, when the orb of tile sun is about to arise, and she was 
conspicuous, for the black tint of the nipples of her breasts, which appeared 
like a seal to secure tho milk for the king with whom she was pregnant ‘ 
In her dreams at that time she crossed seven seas, being worshipped by till 
the Yakshas, Vetdlas, and Pakshasas. Aud when the duo time was conic 


* Ho is a kind of Hindu Solomon. , * 

+ I adopt the correction of the Petersburg lexicographers, t . . c«/,v f Q1 

aosyato. I find it in No. 1882 and in tho Sanskrit College iUS. 
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Tip^jyroughfc forth a glorious son, who lit up the chamber, as the rising sun 
oes the heaven. And when he was born, the sky became indeed glorious, 
laughing with the falling rain of flowers, and ringing with the noise of the 
gods’ drums. And on that occasion the city was altogether distracted 
with festive joy, and appeared as if intoxicated, as if possessed by a demon, 
as if generally wind-struck. And at that time the king rained wealth 
there so unceasingly, that, except the Buddhists, no one was without a 
god. +: And king Mahendraditya gave him the name of Vikramaditya, 
which Siva had mentioned, and also that of Vishamaifla. 

When some more days bad passed, there was born to that king’s mi¬ 
nister, named Sumati, a son of the name of Mahamati, and the warder 
Vajiayudha had a son born to him, named Bhadhrayudha, and the chaplain 
Mahidhara had a son of the name of S'ridhara. And that prince Vikrama¬ 
ditya grew up with those three minister’s sons, as with spirit, courage, and 
might. When he was invested with the sacred thread, and put under 
teachers, they were merely the occasions of his learning the sciences, which 
afevcaled themselves to him without effort. And whatever science or ac- 
eumplishment he was seen to employ, was known by those, who understood 
it, to be possessed by him to the highest degree of excellence. And when 
people saw that prince fighting with heavenly weapons, they even began 
to pay loss attention to the stories about the great archer Rama and other 
heroes of the kind. And his father brought for him beautiful maidens, 
given by kings who bad submitted after defeat, like so many goddesses of 
Fortune. 

Then bis father, king Mabendrdditya, seeing that bis son was in tho 
bloom of early manhood, of great valour, and beloved by the subjects, 
duly anointed him heir to his realm, and being himself old, retired with his 
wife and ministers to Varanasi,f and made the god Siva his refuge. 

And king Vikramaditya, having obtained that kingdom of his father, 
began in due course to blaze forth, as the sun, when it has occupied the 
«ky. Even haughty kings, when they saw the string fitted into the notch 
of his bending bow,J learnt a lesson from that weapon, and bent likewise 
on every side. Of godlike dignity, having subdued to his sway even Ve- 
t.'ilas, Rkkshasas and other demons, he chastised righteously those that 
followed evil courses. The armies of that Vikramaditya roamed over the 
earth like tho rays of the suu, shedding into every quarter the li^ht of 
order. Though that king was a mighty hero, ho dreaded the other world, 


• Tho word anUvara, when applied to tho Buddhists, refers to their not believing 
in it Disposer, but itu othor moaning i ; ‘‘wanting in wooiLh.” 
t /• v T3« n'trcR. 

X As lb*. l*oni points out, there a miuprint Loro, namaij i bhoulu bo nav\at /. 
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though a brave warrior, ho was not hard-handed,* though not uxorious, he 
was beloved by his wives. He was' the father of all the fatherless, the 
friend of all tho friendless, and the protector of all the unprotected among 
his subjects. Surely his glory furnished the Disposer with the material out 
of which ho built up the White Island, the Sea of Milk, Mount Kailasa, 
and the Himdlayas.f > 

And one day, as the king’Vikramaditya was in the hall of assembly, 
the warder Bhadrdyudha came in .and said to him, “ Your Majesty des¬ 
patched Vikramasakti with an army io conquer the southern region and 
otiver territories, aiM then sent to him a messenger named Anangadeva * 

» that messenger has riqw returned, and is at the gate with another, and his 
delighted face announces good tidings, my lord/’ The king said, “ Let 
him enter,” and then the warder respectfully introduced Anangadeva, with 
his' companion. The messenger entered and bowed, and shouted “ Vic- 
• torv”^ and sat down in front of the king ; and then the king said to him, 
s “ Is it* well wtith king Yiki'amasakti, tiie general of my forces, and with 
Vyaghrabala and the other kings? And does good fortune attend on the 
' other chief liajputs in his army, and on the elephants, horses, chariots and 
footmen.?” 

When Anangadeva had been thus questioned by the king, he answered, 

“ It is well with Yikramasakti and the whole'of the army. And Your . 
Majesty has conquered the Dekkan and the western border, and Madhva- 
desa and Saurastbra and all the eastern region of the Ganges; and the 
northern region and Kasmir.a have been made .tributary, and various forts 
and islands have been conquered, and the' hosts of the Miechchhas have 
been slain, and the rest have been reduced to-submission, and various kings' 
have entered the camp of Vikramasakti, and" lie himself is coining hero 
with those kings, and is now, my lord, two or three marches off,” 

When the messenger had thus told his tale, king Vikramdditya was 
pleased and loaded§ him with garments, ornaments, and villages. Then the 
king went on to ay to that noble messenger, “Anangadeva, when you went 
there, what regions did you see, anckwhat object of interest did you meet 
with anywhere? Tell me, my good fellow!” When Anangadeva had 
been thus questioned by the king, he began to recount his adventures, as 
follows 

. * \ 

»• 

* Or u not cruel in exacting tribute. 

f Glory ia white according to the eanons of Hindu rhetoric. 

; It might merely mean, oriel “ All-Hail,” bul h« m 1 think th,re is more in the 
expression than tho usual salutation. 

§ Dr. Kein would road obhyapiyayat honoured, The ikrto India Office M^S. 
and the Sanskrit College MS. confirm Urockhuus's text. 
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aving set out hence by Your Majesty’s orders, I reached in course 

of time that army of yours assem- 
The adventures of Amngadeva. b , ed under yikramasakti, which was 

like a broad sea resorted to by allied kings, adorned by many princes of 
the Nagas that had come together with horses and royal magnificence.* 
And when I arrived there, that Vikrama&ikti bowed before me, and treated 
me with great respect, because I had been sent by his sovereign ; and 
while I was there considering the nature of the triumphs ho had gained, 
a messenger from the king of Sinhalaf came there. 

And that messenger, who had come from Sinhala, told to Vikrama- 
sakti in my presence his master’s message as follows, “ I have been told by 
messengers, who have been sent by me to your sovereign and have returned, 
that your sovereign’s very heart Anangadeva is with you, so send him to 
me quickly, I will reveal to him a certain auspicious affair, that concerns 
your king.” Then VikramaSakti said to me, “ Go quickly to the king of 
Sinhala; and see what he wishes to say to you when he has you before 
him.” 
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Then I went through the sea in a ship to the island of Sinhala with 
that king of Sinhala’s ambassador. And in that island I saw a palace all 
made of gold, with terraces of various jewels, like the city of the gods. 
And in it I saw that king of Sinhala, Virasena, surrounded by obedient 
ministers, as Indra is by the gods. When 1 approached him, he received 
me politely, and asked me about Your Majesty’s health, and then he re¬ 
freshed me with most sumptuous hospitality. 

The next day the king summoned me, when he was in his hall of 
audience; and showing his devotion to you, said to me in the presence of 
his ministers, “ I have a maiden daughter, the peerless beauty of the world 
of mortals, Madanalekha by name, and I offer her to your king. She is 
a fitting wife for him, and he is a suitable husband for her; for this reason 
I have invited you; so accept her in the name of your king. J And go 
on in front with my ambassador to tell your master; I will send my 
daughter hero close after you.” 

When the king had said this, he summoned into that hall his daughter 
vrlios'; load of ornaments was adorned by her graceful shape, loveliness, and 


* A moat elaborate pun! Thore ia an allusion to tho sea having proved the 
r» fugo of the mountains that wished to preserve thoir wing*, to tho serpent Vasuki 'j 
huving served us a ropo with which to whirl round mount Mandarn, when tho sea was 
churned and produced bn or Lukahmi. In this exploit Hari or VisUyu boreadb- 
tingoiahid part. 

t /. q. y Uoylou. 

x Bohtlingk und Roth explain pniltpsa in this pussago as wcrOui urn. 
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youth. And ho made her sit on his lap, and shewing her, said to me, “ I 
offer this girl to your master) receive her.” And when T saw that princess, 

1 was astonished at her beauty, and I said joyfully, “ I accept this maiden 
.on behalf of my sovereign^ and I thought to myself, “Well, the Creator 
is never tired of producing marvels, since even after creating Tilottama, he 
has produced this far superior beauty.”. 

Then, having been honoured by that king, I set forth from that island, 
with this ambassador of his, Dhavalasena. So we embarked on a ship, and 
as we were sailing along in it, through the sea, we suddenly saw a great 
sandbank.in the middle of the ocean' And on it we saw two maidens of 
singular beauty ; one had a body as dark as priyangu , the other gleamed 
.white like the nqoon, and they both looked more splendid from having put 
oil dresses and ornaments suited to tlieir respective hues. They made a 
sound like the clashing of cymbals with their bracelets adorned with splen¬ 
did gems, and they were making a young toy-deer, which, though of gold 
and studded with jewels to represent spots, possessed life, dance in front of 
them.* When we saw this, we were astonished 1 and we said to one another, 
“ What can this wonder mean ? Is it a dream, magic, or delusion ? Who 
would ever expect to see a sandbank suddenly startup via the middle of 
the ocean, or such maidens upon it ? And who would' ever have thought 
of seeing such a thing as this living golden deer studded with jewels, which 
they possess ? Such things are not usually found together.” 

While we were saying this to one another, king, in the greatest as¬ 
tonishment, a wind suddenly began to blow, tossing up the sea. That, 
wind broke up our ship, which was resting on the surging waves, and the 
people in it were whelmed in the sea, and the sea-monsters began to devour' 
them. But those two maidens came and supported both of us in their 
arms, and lifted us up and carried us to the sandbank, so that we escaped 
thejawsofthe sea-monsters. And then that bank began to be covered 
with waves, at which we were terrified, but those two ladies cheered us, 
and made us enter what seemed like the interior of a cave. There we began 
to look at a heavenly wood of various trees, and vhile we were looking at 
it, the sea disappeared, and the bank, and the young deer, and the maidens. 

Wo wandered about there for a time, saying to ourselves, “ What is 
this strange thing? It is assuredly some magic.” And then wo saw 
there a great lake, transparent, deep, and broad, like the heart- of great men, 
looking like a material representation of Nirvana that allays the tiro of 
desire.t 


* Cp. Iliad XVIII, 417-420. I read pi'auirtayantyau with Dr. Korn for the 
obvious mispriut in the text. The y U found in th<; threo India OlUco MSS, and in the 
Sanskrit College MS. » 
f In the original tfishnd. 
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And we saw a certain beautiful woman, coming to bathe in it, ac¬ 
companied by her train, looking like an incarnation of the beauty of the 
wood. And that lady alighted from her covered chariot,*’ and gathered 
lotuses in that lake, and bathed in it, and meditated on S'iva. And there¬ 
upon, to our astonishment, S'iva arose from the lake, a present god, in the 
ioim of a lingo , composed of splendid jewels, and came near her ; and that 
fair one worshipped him with various luxuries suited to her majesty, and 
then took ner lyre. And she played upon it, singing skilfully to it with 
rapu devotion, following the southern style in respect of notes, time, and 
words. So splendid washer performance that even the Siddhas and other 
beings appeared there in the air, having their hearts attracted by hearing it, 
and remained motionless as if painted. And after she had finished her 


music, j* site dismissed the god, and he immediately sank in the lake. 
Then the gazelle-eyed lady rose up, and mounted her chariot, and pro¬ 
ceeded to go away slowly with her train. 

We followed her, and eagerly asked her train over and over again, 
who she was, but none of them gave us any answer. Then, wishing to 
shew that ambassador of the king of Sinhala your might, l said to her 
aloud, “ Auspicious one, I adjure thee by the touch of king Vikramaditya’a 
feet, that thou depart not hence without revealing to me who thou art.’* 
When the lady heard this, she made her train retire, and alighted from her 
chariot, and coming up to me, she said with a gentle voice, “ Is my lord 
tiie noble king Vikramdditya well ? But why do I ask, Anangadeva, since 
I know all about him ? For I exerted magic power, and brought you 
here for the sake of that king, for £ must honour him, as ho delivered me 
from a great danger. So come to my palace ; there I will tell you all, who 
T am, and why I ought to honour .that king, and what service ho needs 
to have done him.” 

When she had said this, having left her chariot out of courtesy, that 
fair one went along the path on foot and respectfully conducted mo to her 
castle, which looked like heaven ; it was built of various jewels and dif¬ 
ferent kinds of gold ; its gates were guarded on every side by brave w arriors 
wearing various forms, and bearing various weapons; and it was full of 
noble ladies of remarkable beauty, looking as if they were charms that 
drew down endless heavenly enjoyments. There she honoured us with 
baths, unguents, splendid dresses and ornaments, and made us rest for a 
time. 


J All the India Office MSS. giro Jcarnirathdiatirnd. 

t Tho word Gaudharvd should bo Qdndh.irvd ; boo B and U. b. v. bar with upa 
and t. No. 2166 has Qdndhdratj the other two MSS. agiu with BrockbauaV text. 
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When Anangadcva had told this to king Vikramdditra in his hall of 
audience, ho continued as follows :— 

lhen, after I had taken food, that lady, sitting in the midst of her 
attendants, said to me, “ Listen, Anangadcva, I will now tell you all.” 

I am Madanamanjari, the daughter of Dundubhi the king of the 

o, , ,, , . , Yakshas, and the wife of Manibha- 

Story of Madanamanjari. , „ ‘ u “‘‘ 

dra the brother of Kuvera. I used 

always to roam about happily with my husband on the banks of rivers, on 
hills, and in charming groves. 

And one day I went with my beloved to a garden in Ujjayim called 
Makaranda to amuse myself. There it happened that in the dawn a low 
hypocritical scoundrel of a Mpdlika* saw me, when I had just woke up . 
from a sleep brought on by the fatigue of roaming about. That rascal, 
being overcome with love, went into a cemetery, and proceeded to try and 
procure me for his wife by means of a spell, and a burnt-offering. But I 
by my power found out what he was about, and informed my husband ; 
and he told bis elder brother Kuvera. And Kuvera went and complained 
to Brahma, and the holy BrabmA, after meditating, said to him, “ It is true 
that knpdlika intends to rob your brother of his wife, for such is the 
power of those spells for mastering Yakshas, which he possesses. But 
when she feels herself being drawn along by the spell, she must invoke 
the protection of king Vikramaditya ; he will save her from him.” Then 
Kuvera came and told this answer of Brahma’s to my husband, and my 
husband told it to me, whose mind was troubled by that wicked Spell. 

And in the meanwhile that hypo. a burnt-offer- 

mg in the cemetery, began to draw me to him by means of a spell, duly mut¬ 
tered in a circle. And I, being drawn by that spell, rea died in an agony 
of terror that awful cemetery, full of bones and skulls, haunted by demons. 
And then I saw there that Wicked kdpdlika : ho had made an offering to 
the fire, and he bad in a circle a corpse lying on its back, which he had 
been worshipping. And that Mpdlika, when ho saw that I had arrived 
was beside himself with pride, and with difficulty tore himself away to 
rinse his mouth in a river, which happened to be near. 

At that moment I called to mind what Brahma bad said, and I thought, 

* B. and R. explain the word khnntltlcdpilihi as—“ei'u Stun: i >o» rjxm a 
cin Qimti-lrrfpdlika.” A MpdUH is, .according to Monior \ViUi.it t s. v., a woishj 
of Siva of tho left-hand order, charactori d by carryiujy akulli of iuwmw onMuaenti 
and by eating and drinking from them. 
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y should I not call to the king ibr aid ? He maybe roaming abailtkii 
darkness somewhere near/’ When I had said this to myself, I called 
aloud for his help in the following w&rds, “ Deliver me, noble king Vikrama-*' 
ditya ! See, protecting talisman of the world, this Jcdpdlika is bent on out- 
raging by force, in your realm, me a chaste matron, the Yakshi Madanaman- 


jari by name, the daughter of Dundubhi, and the wife of Manibhadra the 
younger brother of Kuvera.” 

ISTo sooner had I finished this plaintive appeal, than I saw that king 
coming towards me, sword in hand ; ho seemed to be all resplendent with 
brightness of valour, and he said to me, “ My good lady, do not fear ; be at 
ease ; I will deliver you from that /capdli/ca, fair one. For who is able to 
work such unrighteousness in my realm ?” When he had said this, he sum¬ 
moned a Yetala, named Agnisikha. And he, when summoned, came, tall, 
with flaming eyes, with upstanding hair; and said to the king, “Tell me 
what I am to do.” Then the king said, “ Kill and eat this wicked Jcdpd - 
life a, who is trying to carry off his neighbour’s wife.” Then that Yetala 
Agnisikha entered the corpse that was in the circle of adoration, and rose 
up, and rushed forward, stretching out his arms and mouth. And when 
the Icdpdlikct, who bad come back from rinsing his mouth, was preparing to 
fly, he seized him from behind by the legs ; and he whirled him round in the 
air and then dashed him down with great force on the earth, and so at one 
blow crushed his body and his aspirations. 

When the demons saw the IcdpdliJca slain, they were all eager for flesh, 
and a fierce Yetala, named Yamasikha, came there. As soon as he came, 
he seized the body of the IcdpdliJca ; then the first Yetala Agnisikha said to 
him, * • Hear, villain ! t have killed this IcdpdliJca by the order of king Vi- 
k ram a ditya ; pray what have 3 r ou to do with him ?” When Yamasikha heard 
that, he said to him, “ Then tell me, what kind of power has that king?” 
Then Agnisikha said, “ If you do not know the nature of his power, listen, 
I will tell you.” 

There once lived in this city a very resoluto gambler of the name of 

Story of the gambler Ddgbieya, who was Once on a time some 

to* cunning for the Yetdh. Agniiihha , and gamblers, by fraudulent play, won 
of Agninlkha a $ubmis*i*n to king Yikra - from him all he possessed, and then 
muddy a, hound him in order to obtain from 

him the borrowed money which he had lost in addition. Aiul as he had 
nothing, they heat him with sticks and other instruments of torture, ;t hut 
he made himself like a stone, and seemed as rigid as a corpse. Then all 


* For aruntudaii MS. No. 1882 Iiu3 adidnn*ta*hcha,. No. 2100 h ^ 'dndntlo^ha 
and 30U8 (idadattun ha . Those point 1 eupposo to u reading adadidtcc/uha ; which 
Luean/i “ not paying what ho owed.” 
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those wicked gamblers took him and threw him into a large dark well, 
fearing that, if he lived, he might take vengeance on them. 

But that gambler Dagineya, when flung down into that very deep 
well, saw in front of him two great and terrible men. But they, when 
they saw him fall down terrified, said to him kindly, 44 Who are you, and 
how have you managed to fall into this deep well ? Tell us !** Then the 
gambler recovered bis spirits, and told them his story, and said to them 
“ Do you also tell me who you are and whence you come.” When those 
men, who were in the pit, beard that, they said, “ Good Sir, we were 
Brahman demons* dwelling in the cemetery belonging to this city, and 
we possessed two maidens in this very city ; one was the daughter of the 
principal minister, the other of the chief merchant. And no conjurer on the 
earth, however powerful his spells, was able to deliver those maidens from us. 

“ Then king Vikramaditya, who had an affection for their fathers, heard 
of it, and came to the place, where those maidens were with a friend of their 
fathers’. The moment we saw the king, we left the maidens, and tried to 
escape, hut we were not able to do so, though we tried our utmost. We saw 
the whole horizon on fire with his splendour. Then that king, seeing us. bound 
us by his power. And seeing us unhappy, as we were afraid of beiug put 
to death, he gave vh this order, 4 Ye wicked ones, dwell for a year in a dark 
pit, and then ye shall ho set at liberty. But when freed, ye must never 
again commit such a crime ; if ye do, I will punish you with destruction.’ 
After king Visluunasila had given us this order, he had us Hung into this 
dark pit ; hut out of mercy he did not destroy us. 

“ And in eight more days the year will he completed, and with it the 
period during which we were to dwell in this cave, and we shall then be 
released from it. Now, friend, if you engago to supply us with some food 
during those days, we will lift you out of this pit, and set you down out¬ 
side it; but if you do not, when lifted out, supply us with food according 
to your engagement, we will certainly, when we come out, devour you.” 

■When the Brahman demons made this proposal to the gambler, he 

consented to it, and they put him out of the pit. When begot out of it. 

lie went to the cemetery at night to deal in human flesh, as he saw no 
other chance of getting what he wanted. And I, happening to he there at 
that tim e saw that gambler, who was crying out, 44 1 have human ii Vn lor 
sale ; buy it somebody.” Then I said, 44 I will take it off your hands ; 
what price do you want for it P” And he answered, <4 Give me your shape 
and power.” Then I said again to him, 44 My line fellow, what will you do 
with them?” The gambler then told me his whole story, and said to me, 
“ By means of your shape and power I will get hold of those enemies of 


* Skfit. BndimuTvHkskiuja. 
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mine, the gamblers, together with the keeper of the gambling-housed and 
will give them to the Brahman demons to eat.” When I heard that, I ' 
was pleased with the resolute spirit of that gambler) and gave'him my 
shape -and my power for a specified period of seven ' days. And by means 
of them lie drew those men that had injured him into his power, one after 
another, and flung them into the pit, and fed the Brahman demons on them 
during seven days. 

Then I took back from him mv shape and power, and that gambler 
D&gineya, beside himself with fear, said to me, “ I have not given tlioso 
Brahman demons any food this day, which is the eighth, so they will now 
come out and devour me. Tell me what I must do in this case, for yoti 
are my friend.” When he said this, I, having got to like him from being 
thrown with him, said to him, “ If this is the case, since you have made 
those two demons devour the gamblers, I for your sake will in turn oat 
the demons. So shew them to me, my friend.” When I made the gam¬ 
bler this offer, he at once jumped at it, and took me to the pit where the 
demons were. 

I, suspecting nothing, bent my head down to look into the pit, and 
while I was thus engaged, the gambler put his hand on the hack of my 
neck, and pushed me into it When I fell into it, the demons took me 
bjr some one sent for them to eat, and laid hold of me, and I had, a wrest- v 
liug-ni; tcli with them. When they found that they could not overcome 
the might of my arms, they desisted from the struggle, and v asked me who 
I was. 


Then I told them my own story from the point where my fortunes 
became involved with those of D&gineya,* and they made friends with' 
me, and said to me, 11 Alas ! What a trick that evil-minded gambler has 
played you, and us two, and those other gamblers! But what confidence 
can he placed in gamblers, who profess exclusively the science of cheating, 
whose minds are proof against friendship, pity, and gratitude for a benefit 
received? Recklessness and disregard of all ties are ingrained in the 
n:.:uiv of gamblers ; hear in illustration of this the story of Thinth&karala.” 

Long ago there lived in this very city of Ujjayini a ruffianly gambler, 

r , , 7 .. was rightly named ThintluiL. 

(< Th i fndkarah the bold gatribhr. , , , T . * \ 

ia.t lie lost perpetually, and the 

others, who won in the game, used to give him every day a hundred cowries. 

With those in bought wheat-flour from the market, and in the evening 

rn.idc* cakes by kneading them somewhere or other in a pot with water, 

and then he went and cooked them iu the flame of a funeral pyre in the 


TUy liul hoard Pai'im.yu’s toi v up to Ih;- \ . int from hm nv.ui lipr», 
t Thiii im.y bo loom; , U.ainluUd “ '1\n i *>1 ib- gambling tfulooa.'* 
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cemetery, and ate them in front of Mahakala, smearing them with the 
grease From the lamp burning before him : and he always slept at night 
on the ground in the court of the same god’s temple, pillowing his head on 
his arm. 

Now, one night, ho saw the images of all the Mothers and of the 
Yakshas and other divine beings in the temple of Mahakala trembling 
from the proximity of spells, and this thought arose in his bosom, “ Why 
should I not employ an artful device here to obtain wealth ? If it suc¬ 
ceeds, well and good ; if it does not succeed, wherein am 1 the worse ?” 
When he had gone through these reflections, he challenged those deities to 
l'hiy, saying to them, “ Come now, I will have a game with you, and I will 
act as keeper of the gaming-table, and will fling the dice ; and mind, you 
must always pay up what you lose.” When he said this to the deities they 
remained silent; so Thinthdkarala staked some spotted cowries, and flung 
the dice. For this is the universally accepted rule among gamblers, that, 
if a gambler does not object to the dice being thrown, he agrees to play. 

Ihen, having won much gold, he said to the deities, “ Pay me the 
money I have won, as you agreed to do.” But though the gambler said 
this to the deities over and over again, they made no answer. Then ho 
flew in a passion and said to them, “If you remain silent, I will adopt 
with you the samo course as is usually adopted with a gambler, who will not 
pay the money he has lost, but makes himself as stiff as a stone.* I will 
simply saw through your limbs with a saw as sharp as the points of Yatr.a’s 
teeth, for I have no respect for anything.” When he bad said this, lie 
ran towards them, saw in hand ; and the deities immediately paid him the 
gold he had won. Next morning he lost it all at play, and in the even- 
ing ho came back again, and extorted more money from the Mothers in 
the same way by making them play with him. 

Ho went on doing this every day, and those deities, the Mothers, wero 
in very low spirits about it j then the goddess Chamunda. said to them, 
“ Whoever, when invited to gamble, says ‘ I sit out of this game ’ cannot 
be forced to play; this is the universal convention amoip gamblers, it 
Mother deities. So when he invites you, say this to him, and so baffle 
him.” When Chamunda had said this to the Mothers, they laid her advice 
up in their minds. And when the gambler came at night and invited 
them to play with him, all the goddesses said with one aocord “ We sit 
out of this game.” 

When ThinthaLurala had been thus repulsed by those goddesses, he 
invited their sovereign Mabdkala himself to play. But that god, thinking 
that the fellow had taken this opportunity of trying to force him to 
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gamble, said, “ I sit out of this game.” Even gods, yon see,, like feeble 
persons, are afraid of a thoroughly self-indulgent, ruffianly scoundrel, flushed 
with impunity. 

Then that Thinthakarala, being depressed at ‘finding lps gambler’s 
artifice baffled by a knowledge of the etiquette of play, was. disgusted, and 
said to himself, “Alas ! I am baffled by these deities through their learn¬ 
ing the conventions of gamblers ; so I must now.flee for refuge to this very 
sovereign of the gods.” Having formed this resolution in his heart, 
Thinthakarala embraced the feet of Mahakala, and praising him, addressed 
to him the following petition ; “ I adore thee that sittest naked* with thy 
head resting on thy knee; thy moon, thy bull, and thy elephant-skin 
having been won at play by Devi. When the gods give all powers at thy 
mere desire, and when thou art free from longings, having for thy only 
possessions the matted lock, the ashes and the skull, how canst thou sud¬ 
denly have become avaricious with regard to hapless me, in that thou 
desli-cst to disappoint me for so small a gain ? Of a truth the wishing-tree 
no longer gratifies the hope of the poor, as thou dost not support me, lord 
Bhairava, though thou supportest the world. So, as I have fled to thee as a 
suppliant, holy Sthanu, with my mind pierced with grievous woe, thou 
oughtesfc even to pardon presumption in me. Thou hast three eyes, I have 
three dice,+ so I am like thee in one respect; thou hast ashes on thy body, 
so have I; thou eatest from a skull, so do I; shew me mercy. When 
I have conversed with you gods, how can I afterwards bear to converse 
with gamblers ? So deliver me from my calamity.’* 

With this and similar utterances the gambler praised that Bhairava, 
until at last the god was pleased, and manifesting himself, said to him, 
“ Thinthakar&la, I am pleased with thee ; do not be despondent. .Remain 
here with me ; 1 will provide thee with enjoyments.” In accordance with 
this command of the god’s that gambler remained there, enjoying all kiuds 
of luxuries provided by the favour of the deity. 

Now, one night, the god saw certain Apsarases, that had conic to 
batin' in that holy pool of Malmkala, and he gave this command to 
Thinthakarala, “ While all these nymphs of heaven are engaged in bath¬ 
ing, quickly snatch up the clothes, which th -y have laid on the bank, and 


* Two of the India Office MS8. and tho Sanskrit College MS. have indu for Tndra ; 
the olher lias inmu. f have adopted indu. In $loka 100 for dadnU No. 1882 apd 
the Sanskrit Oik go MS. road dadhute , which ru« ans that the gods’ possession of wealth 
depends on tlio will of S'iva. In sloka 89 tho Sansluit College) MS.rcads 
ok add for the unrru.tr iral dcvat&h. 
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bring them here ; /ind do not give them back their garments, until the} 
surrender to you this young nymph, named Kalavatl.”* 

When TldnthakaraJa had received this command from Bhairava, he 
went and carried oft the garments of those heavenly beauties, while they 
were bathing j and they said to him, “ Give us back our garments, please ; 
do not leave us naked.” But he answered them, confident in the power 
which S'iva gave, “ If you will give me the young nymph Kalavatl, I will 
give you back these garments, but not otherwise.’* When they heard 
that, seeing that he was a stubborn fellow to deal with, and remembering 
that Indra had pronounced a curse of this kind upon Kalavatl, they agreed 
to his demand. And on his giving back the garments, they bestowed on 
him, in due form, Kalavatl the daughter of Alambusha. 

Ihen the Apsarases departed, and Thinthakarala remained there with 
that Kalavatl in a house built by the wish of S'iva. And Kalavatl went in 
the day to heaven to attend upon the king of the gods, but at night she 
always leturnedf to her husband. And one day she said to him in the 
ai clour of her affection, " My dear, the curse of S'iva, which enabled me to 
obtain you for a husband, has really proved a blessing,” Thereupon her 
husband Thinthakan'da asked her the cause of the curse, and the nymph 
Kalavatl thus answered him : 

“ One day, when I had seen the gods in a garden, I praised the enjoy¬ 
ments of mortals, depreciating the pleasures of the dwellers in heaven, as 
giving joys that consist only in seeing.^ When the king of the gods 
heard that, lie cursed me, saying, ‘ Thou slialb go and be married by a 
mortal, and enjoy those human pleasures.’ In this way has come about 
our union that is mutually agreeable. And to-morrow I shall return to 
heaven after a long absence ; do not be unhappy about it ; for Kumbha is 
going to dance a new piece before Vishnu, and I must remain there, my 
beloved, until the exhibition is at an end.” 

Then Thinthakarala, whom love had made like a spoiled child, said to 
her, “I will go there and tyok at that dance unporceivcd, take me there.” 
When Kalavatl heard that, she said, " How is it fitting for me to do this ? 
The king of the gods might be angry, if be found it out.” Though she 
said this to him. he continued to pr -ss her ; then out of iove she agreed to 
take him there. 

So tho next morning Kalavatl by her power concealed Thinthakarala 

in a lotus, which She placed as an ornament in’her car, and took him to the 
palace of Indra. When Thinthakarala saw that palace, the doors of which 
were adorned by the elephant of the gods, which was b A off by tho garden 


♦ Op. Vol. IT. p. 1.32. 
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of Naudana, lie thought himself a god, and was highly delighted. And 
in the court of Indra, frequented by gods, he beheld the°strange and 
delightful spectacle of Rambha’s dance, accompanied by the singin" of all 
the nymphs of heaven. And be heard all the musical instruments played 
oy Narada and the other minstrels; for what is hard to obtain in this 
world' if the supreme god* is favourable to one ? 

Then, at the end of the exhibition a mime, in the shape of a divine goat, 
rose up, and began to dance with heavenlyf movements. And Thintha. 
kareln, when he saw him, recognized him, and said to himself, “ Why, I 
see this goat in Ujjayini, figur.ng as a mere animal, and here he is dan¬ 
cing as a mime before Indra. Of a truth this must be some strange 
incomprehensible heavenly delusion.” While Thinthakarala was going 
through these reflections in his mind, the dance of the goat-mime came 
to an end, and then Indra returned to his own place. And then Kalavati, 
in high spirits, also took back Thinthakarala to his own home, concealed 
in the lotus-ornament of her ear. 

And the next day Thintliakarula beheld in Ujjayini that goat-formed 
mime o, the gods, who had returned there, and ho insolently said to him, 
“ Come > dance before me, as you dance before Indra. If you do not, I 
shall be angry with you; show off your dancing powers, you mime.” 
W hen tie.' goat heard this, he was astonished, and remained silent, saying 
to himself, “ How can this mere mortal know so much about me ?” But 
when, in spite of persistent entreaties, the goat refused to dance, Thintha- 
kardla heat him on the head with sticks. 

Then the goat wont with bleeding head to Indra, and told him all that 
had taken place. And Indra by his supernatural powers of contemplation 
discovered the whole secret, how Kalavati had brought Thinthakanila to 
heaven when Kumbha was dancing, and how that profane fellow had there 
seen the goat dancing. Then Indra summoned Kalavati, and pronounced 
on her the following curse, “ Since, out of lovo, thou didst secretly bring 
hero the man who has reduced the goat to this state, to make him dance, 
depart and become an imago on a pillar in the temple built by kin- Nara- 
dulia in the city of Ndgapura.** 

When Indra had said this, Alambusha, the mother of Kalavati, tried 
to appease him, and at last he was with difficulty appeased, and he thus 
: xod an end to the curse, “ When that temple, which it has taken many 
years to complete, hall perish and be levelled with the ground, then shall 
r curse come td an end.” So Kaldvati came weeping and told to Thiu- 
thukartll.t the curse Indra had pronounced, together with the end lm had 
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appointed to it, and how he himself was to blame, and then, after giving 
him her ornaments, she entered into an image on the front of a pillar 
in the temple in Nagapura. 

Tliin$hu.karula for his part, smitten with the poison of separation from 
her, could neither hear nor see, but rolled swooning on the ground. And 
when that gambler came to his senses, lie uttered this lament, 44 Alas ! fool 
that I was, I revealed the secret, though I know better all the time ; for 
how can people like myself, who are by nature thoughtless, shew self- 
restraint? So now this intolerable separation has fallen to my lot.” 
However in a moment he said to himself, “ This is no time for me to 
despond ; why should I not recover firmness and strive to put an end to 
her curse ?” 

After going through these reflections, the cunning fellow thought 
carefully over the matter, and asuming the dress of a mendicant devoteo, 
went with rosary, antelope-skin, and matted hair, to Nagapura. There he 
secretly buried in a forest outside the city, four pitchers containing his 
wife’s ornaments, one towards each of the cardinal points; and one kill 
of sets of the five precious things* he deliberately buried within the city, 
in the earth of the market-place, in front of the god himself. 

When he had done this, he built & but on the bank of the river, 'and 
remained there, affecting a hypocritical asceticism, pretending to bo medi¬ 
tating and muttering. And by bathing three times in the day, and eating 
only the food given him 113 alms, after washing it with water on a stone, 
he acquired the character of a very holy man. 

In course of time his fame reached the ears of the king, and the king 
often invited him bub he never wont near him: so the king oarpe to -eo 
him, and remained a long time in conversation with him. And in the 
evening, when the king was preparing to depart, a femalo jackal suddenly 
utter at a distance. When the cunning gambler, who was passing 

himself off as an ascetic, heard that, he laughed. And when the king 
asked him the meaning of'dlio laugh, ho s ml, “ Oh ! nevor mind.” Bub 
when the king went on persistently questioning him, the d e l: .' tl follow 
said, “ In the forest to theoasii of this city, under a ntt$n 9 there is a pit *h r 
full of jewelled or.. it* Tin • i* what that female 

jackal told mo, for l understand the language of animals.” 

Then the king was full of curiosity : so the ascetic took him to tho 
spot, aiul dug up the oarth, and took out that pitcher, and gave it to him. 
Then the king) having obtained tho ornaments, began to have faith in tit. 4 
ascetic, and considered that he not only possessed oupernutnral know! Ago 

« (ioUi, diamond, :.ipphiv<, ruby and pearl. Thu lluddhiats usually enumorato 
re r. >-''0 Burnout, Lotus 1 La Bonn Loi, p. 310. 
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as a truiliful and unselfish devotee. So he conducted him to big 
t i ll, and prostrated himself at his feet again and again, and returned to 
his palace at night with his ministers, praising his virtues. 
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In the same way, when the king again came to him, the ascetic pre¬ 
tended to understand the cry of an animal, and in this way made over to 
the king the other three pitchers, buried towards the other three cardinal 
points. Then the king, and the citizens, and the king’s wives became 
exclusively devoted to the ascetic, and were, so to speak, quite absorbed 
in him. 

JNTow, one day, the king took that wicked ascetic to the temple for a 
moment; so he contrived to hear in the market-place the cry of a crow. 
Then he said to the king, “ Did you hear what the crow said ? ‘ In this 

very market place there is a pitcher full of valuable jewels buried in front 
of the god : why do you not take it up also ?’ This was the meaning of 
his cry ; so come, and take possession of it.” When the deceitful ascetic 
had said this, he conducted him there, and took up out of the earth the 
pitcher full of valuable jewels, and gave it to the king. Then the king, 
in his excessive satisfaction, entered the temple holding that pretended seer 
by the hand. 

There the mendicant brushed against that image on the pillar, which 
his beloved Kalavati had entered, and saw her. And Kahivati, wearing 
the form of the image on the pillar, was afflicted when she saw her hus¬ 
band. and began to weep then and there. When the king and his atten¬ 
dants saw this, they were amazed, and cast down, and said to that preten¬ 
ded seer, “Reverend Sir, what is the meaning of this?” Then the 
cunning rascal, pretending to bo despondent and bewildered, said to the 
king, “ Come to your palace : there I will tell you this secret, though it is 
almost too terrible to be revealed.” 

When he had said this, he led the king to the palace, and said to him, 

: Since you built this temple on an unlucky spot and in au inauspicious 
moment, on the third day from now a misfortune will befall you. It was for 
this reason that the image on the pillar wept when she saw you. So, if you 
care for your body’s weal, my sovereign, take this into consideration, and 
this very day quickly level this temple with the earth ; and build another 
temple somewhere else, on a lucky spot, and in an auspicious moment. Let 
the evil omen be averted, and ensure the prosperity of yourself and your 
kingdom.” When he had said this to the king, he, in his tenor, gave com¬ 
mand to his sul j'vts, and in one day levelled that temple with the earth, 
and 1 1 * began to build another temple in another place. So true is it that 
rogues with their tricks gain the cor of princes, and impose upon 


thorn. 

Accordingly, the gambler Thiinhukarula, having gained his object, 
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abandoned the disguise of a mendicant, and (led, and went to Ujjayini. 
And Kalavati, finding it out, went to meet him on the road, freed from her 
curse and happy, and she comforted him, and then went to heaven to visit 
Indra. And Indra was astonished, but when lie heard from her mouth the 
artifice of her husband the gambler, be laughed and was highly delighted. 
Then Vrihaspati, who was at his side, said to Indra, “ Gamblers are always 
like this, abounding in every kind of trickery.” 

For instance, in a previous lealpa there was in a certain city a gambler, 

of the name of Kuttanikapnta, ac- 
Story of the gambler who cheated Yama.* r , , . v , ”, . A 

J J complishud m dishonest play. W 

he went to the other world, Indra said to him, “ Gambler, you .will have 

to live a lealpa in hell on account of your crimes, hut owing to your charity 

you are to he Indra for one day, for once on a time you gave a gold coiu 

to a knower of the Supreme Soul. So say, whether you will take out first 

your period in hell or your period as Indra.” When the gambler heard that, 

he said, “ I will take out first my period as Indra.” 

Then Yama sent the gambler to heaven, and the gods deposed Indra 
for a day, and crowned him. sovereign in his stead. He, having Obtained 
(Sovereign sway, summoned to heaven the gamblers his friends and his female 
favourites, and in virtue of his regal authority gave this order to the gods,' 
“ Carry us all in a moment to all the holy bathing-places,f those ill heaven, 
and those on earth, and those in the seven dvipaa : and enter this very day 
into all the kings on the earth, and bestow without ceasing, great, gifts for 
our bene fit.” 

When he gave this order to the gods, they did everything as he had 
desired, and by means jf those holy observances his sins were washed J awaj , 
and he obtained the rank of Indra permanently. And by his favour his 
friends and his female favourites, that he had summoned to heaven, had 
their sins destroyed and obtained immortality. The next day ChitragupU 
informed Yama that the gambler had by his discretion obtained the rank 
of Indra permanently. Then Yama, hearing of his meritofi,»us actions, 
was astonished, and said,*” Dear me! this gambler has cheated us.” 

When Vrihaspati bad told this story, he said, li Such, O wielder of the 
thunderbolt, are gamblers,” and then held his peace. And then India 
sent Kalavati to summon Thintbakurala to heaven. There ihe king td tlm 


♦ Cp. tho story thut begins on page 1ST. of tlii|» volume* 
t No. 1882 reads 91 ipayatu (atksho.. <:' at th> < j o' £1. 1 1 . a. H 
removo a tautology but is unmetrical. "Take us and cause us to Who." 
Sanskrit M3, has snapayata lafshanunj. 
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, pleased with his cleverness and resolution, honoured him, and gave him 
iv.nl,ivati to wife, and made him an attendant on himself. Then the brave 
Thinthakartila lived happily, like a god, in heaven, with Kalavati, by the 
favour of S'iva. 

11 So, you see, such is the style in which gamblers exhibit their treachery 
mid audacity ; accordingly Agnisilcha the Vampire, what is there to be sur¬ 
prised at in your having been treacherously thrown into this well by 
Dagiueya the gambler ? So come out of this pit, friend, and we will come 
out also.” 

When the Brahman demons said this to me, I came up out of that pit, 
and being hungry, I came across a Brahman traveller that night in the 
city. So I rushed forward and seized that Brahman to eat him, hut he 
invoked the protection of king Vikramaditya. And the moment the king 
heard his cry, ho rushed out like flame, and while still at a distance, check¬ 
ed me by exclaiming “ Ah villain! do not kill the Brahman and then ho 
proceeded to cut off the head of a figure of a man he had drawn ; that did 
not sever my neck, but made it stream with blood. 

Then I left the Brahman and clung to the king’s feet, and he spared 
my life. 

“ Such is the power of that god, king Vikramaditya. And it is by bis 
orders that I have slain this hypocritical kdpdlika. So he is my proper 
prey, to be devoured by me as being a Vetala ; let him go, Yamasikha !” 

Though Agnisikha made this appeal to Yamasikha, the latter proceed¬ 
ed contumaciously lo drag with his hand the corpse of that hypocritical 
kdpdlika. Then king Vikramaditya appeared there, and drew the figure 
of a man on the earth and then cut off its band with his sword. That 
made the hand of Yamasikha fall severed ; so he left the corpse, and (led 
in fear. And Agnisikha immediately devoured the corpse of that kapdlik <. 
And I witnessed all this, securely protected by the might of the king.* 

“ In these words did that wife of the Yaksha, Madanamanjari by 
name, describe your power, 0 king, and then she went on to say to me.” 

Then, Anangadeva, the king said to mo in a gentle voice, “ Yakshi, be¬ 
ing delivered from the kdpdlika, go to the bouse of your husband.” Then 
1 bowed before him, and returned to this my own home, thinking how I 
might repay to that king the benefit he had conferred on me. In this way 
; . .o- master gave me life, family and husband ; and when you tell him this 
story of mine, it will agree with his own recollections. 

Moreover, I have to-day found out that tho king of Sinhala has sent 
to that king his daughter, the greatest beauty in the three worlds, wljo lias 


* 1 rend tViWrK’ pic, i Jem bhvv.nu. Thu in UiO raiding of tln> Taylor MB. tUo 
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of her own accord elected to marry him. And all the kings, being jealous, 
have gathered themselves together and formed the intention of killini' 
1 ikpamasalvti, and the dependent kings,* and of carrying off that maiden. 
So, do you go, and make known that their intention to Yikramaiakti, in 
order that he may be on his guard and ready to repel their attack. And 
I will exert myself to enable king Yikramaditya to conquer those enemies 
and gain the victory. 

“hor this reason I brought you here by my own deluding power, in 
order that you might tell all this to king Vikramnsakti and the dependent 
monnrehs; and I will send to }-our sovereign such a preseut as shall to a 
certain small extent be a requital for the benefit that lie conferred on me.” 

While she was saying this, the two maidens, that we had seen in the 

sea, came there with the deer ; 6ne had a body white as the moon, the 
other was dark as a priyangu ; so they seemed like Ganga and Yaniunfi 
returned from worshipping the ocean, the monarch of rivers. When they 
had sat down, I put this question to the Yakslii, “ Goddess, who are these 
maidens, and what is''the meaning of this golden deer ?” When the 
Yakshiin heard this, king, she said to me, “ Anangadova, if you feel any 
curiosity about the matter, listen, I will tell you.” 

Long ago there came to impede Prajdpath in his creation of creature?, 

Story of Chant a and Ai /7ictn(a and the terrible Danava?, named Ghanfa 

ticomarhns. and Nighnnt'i, invincible even by 

gods. And the Creator, being desirous of destroying them, created these 
two maidens, the splendour of whose measureless beauty seemed capable 
of maddening the world. And those two mighty Asuras, wlien thov saw 
these two exceedingly ^wonderful maidens, tried to carry them off; and 
lighting with one another, they both of them met their death.f 

Then Brahma bestowed these maidens on Kuvera, saying, “ You must 
give those girls to some suitable husband and Kuvera made them over 
to my husband, who is his younger brother; and in the ^amc wav rnv 
husband passed these fair onesj on to me ; and I have thought f Ling 
Vikranifiditva as a husband i‘or them, for, ns he is an inoai na ion of a god, tk 
is a lit person for thorn to marry. 

t: Such arc the facts with regard to these maidens, now hear the 
history of the deer.” 

* Both the India Office MSS. in which this passage is found give tutsdmtmiom So 
Vikramafctkti would hiinsolf be a u dependent king.” 

f Cp. the story of Sunda and Upnaunda, Yoh I, p. 10S ; and VnUor, GriochUelio 
Mytbologie, Vol. I. p. 81, note 1. 

t For eti manorawr No. 3003 and tho Sanskrit College MS. have ram,him, ,,j ; 
iu order that I might find a husband for thorn No. Xbb'2 lu& , . . f ur fawn im 
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Story of the golden deer . 


Indra lias a beloved son, named Jayanta. Once on a time, when be, 

still an infant, was being carried 
about in the air by the celestial 
nymphs, he saw some princes in a wood on earth playing with some young 
deer. Then Jayanta* went to heaven, and cried in the presence of his 
father because he had not got a deer to play with, as a child would natur¬ 
ally do. Accordingly Indra had a deer made for him by Visvakarman of 
gold and jewels, and life was given to the animal by sprinkling it with nec¬ 
tar. Then Jayanta played with it, and was delighted with it, and the 
young deer was continually roaming about in heaven. 

In course of time that son of Havana, who was rightly named Indra- 
iit,f carried off the young deer from heaven and took it to his own city 
Lanka. And after a further period had elapsed, Havana and Indrajit 
having been slain by the heroes Hama and Lakshmana, to avenge the car¬ 
rying off of Sita, and Yibhishana having been set upon the throne of 
Lanka, as king of the ltakshaeas, that wonderful deer of gold and jewels 
remained in his palace. And once on a time, when I was taken by my 
husband’s relations to Yibhishana’s palace on the occasion of a festival, ho 
gave me the deer as a complimentary present. And that young heaven- 
born deer is now in my house, and I must bestow it on your master. 

And while the Yakshini was telling me this string of tales, the sun, 
the friend of the Icamalini , went to rest. Then I and the ambassador of the 
king of Sinhala went to sleep, both of us, after the evening ceremonies, in 
a palace which the Yakshini assigned to us. 

In the morning we woke up and saw, my sovereign, that the army of 
Vikrama&ikti, your vassal, had arrived. Wo reflected that that must be a 
display of the Yakshinfs power, and quickly went wondering into the 
presence of Vikramasakti. And he, r.s soon as he saw us, showed us great 
honour, and asked after our welfare ; and was on the point of asking us 
what message the king of Sinhala had sent, when the two heavenly maid¬ 
ens, whose history the Yakshini had related to us, and the young deer 
arrived there, escorted by the army of the Yakshas. When king Vikrama¬ 
sakti saw this, he suspected some glamour of malignant demons, and he 
said to me apprehensively “ What is the moaning of this r 5 Then I told 
him in due course the commission of the king of Sinhala, and the circum¬ 
stances connected with the Yakshini, the two maidens, and the deer. 
Moreover I informed him of the hostile scheme of your majesty’s enemies, 
which was to be carried out by all the kings in combination, and which I 


* For Jayanto MSS. Nos. 1882 and 3003 and the Sanskrit College MS. give 
/j- id/.Y, i. c., «• full of longing. 1 ' 
t i. ( , conqueror of Indra. 
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had heard oi: from the YakshL Then Vikramasakti honoured us two am¬ 
bassadors, and those two heavenly*maidens ; and being delighted made his 
ainiy ready,for-battle with the assistance of the other vassal .kings. 

And immediately, king,* there was heard in the. army the loud beating 
ol diurns, and immediately there was seen the mighty host of hostile kings, 
accompanied by the Mlechchhas. Than our army and the ,hostile army, 
furious at beholding one another, closed with a rush, and the battle began. 
Thereupon some of the Yakshas sent by the Yakstn entered our soldiers, 
and r -o smote the array of the enemies, and others smote them in open 
fight-.* And there arose a terrible tempest of battle, overspread with a 
cloud formed of the dust raised by the army, in which sword-blades fell thick 
as rain, and the shouts of heroes thundered. And the heads of our enemies 
Hying up, as they were cut off, and falling again, made it' seem as~ if the 
Fortune of our victory were playing at ball. And in a moment those kings 
that had escaped the slaughter, their troops having been routed, submitted 
and repaired for protection to the. camp of your vassals 

Then, lord of earth, as you had conquered the four Cardinal points 
and the dvipas, and had destroyed all the Mlechchhas, that Yakshim ap- 

• ^ pearocl, accompanied by her husband, and said to king^Vikramasakti and 

to me, “ You must tell your master that what I have done has been done 
merely by way of service to him, and you must also request him, as from 
mo, to marry those two god-framed maidens, and to look upon them with 
favour, and to cherish this deer also, for it is a present from me.” When 
the Yakshi had said this, she bestowed a heap.of jewels, and disappeared 
with her husband, and her attendants. The next day, Madanalekha, the 
daughter of the king of Sinhala, came with a great retinue and much 
-* magniBcence. And then-Y&ramai-akti went to meet her, and bending low, 
joyfully conducted her into his camp. And on tho second day Vikrama- 
having accomplished hie object, set out with the other kings from 
that place, in order to come here and behold.your Majesty’s feet, bringing 
with him that princess, and the two heavenly maidens, and that dcer'com- 
posed^ of gold and jewels, a marvel for thu eyes of tho 'three worlds. And 
now, sovereign, that vassal prince lias arrived near this city, and has sent 
us two on iu front to inform Yoi^r Highness. So let the king, out of 

* regard for the lord of, Sinhala and the Yakshi, go fort to mbet 
maidens and the deer, and also the subject kings. 

When Anangadeva had said this to king Vikraiuaditja, th' ugh U»u 
king recollected accomplishing that difficult rescue of lh‘ Yakshim, lu did 
not consider it worth a- straw, when he heard of tho return sho had made 
for it"; great-souled men, even when they'have donbmueli, tbbik it worth 

♦ It is just possible that $ankhi/dd ought to bo s4ks?ta4. 

* * , 
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little. Ami, being much pleased, he loaded* Anangadeva for 
second time, with elephants, horses, villages, and jewels, and bestowed simi¬ 
lar gifts on the ambassador of the king of Sinhala. 

And after ho had spent that clay, the king set out from Ujjayini, with 
his warriors mounted on elephants and horses, to meet that daughter of the 
king of Sinhala, and those two maidens created by Brahma. And the 
following speeches of the military officers, assigning elephants and horses, 
were heard in the neighbourhood of the city when the kings started, and 
within the city itself when the sovereign started ; “ Jayavardhana must 
take the good elephant Anangagiri, and Ranabhata the furious elephant 
Kalamegha, and SinhapavakramaSangramasiddhi, and the hero Yikramanidbi 
Eipurakahasa, and Jayaketu Pavanajava, and VallabhaSakt-i Samudrakallola, 
and Balm and Subahu the two horses Saravega and Garudavega, and 
Kirlivarman the black Konhan mare Kuvalayamala, and Samarasinba the 
white mare Gangalahari. of pure Sindh breed.” 

When that king, the supreme sovereign of all the dotpas , had started 
on his journey, the earth was covered with soldiers, the quarters were full 
of nothing but the shouts that they raised, even the heaven was obscured 
with the dust that was diffused by the trampling of his advancing army, 
and all men’s voices were telling of the wonderful greatness of bis might. 


CHAPTER CXXII. 


Then king Vikramadityn reached that victorious army commanded'by 
that Vikramasakti his general, and lie entered it at the head of his forces, 
accompanied by that general, who came to meet him, eager and with loyal 
mind, together with the vassal kings. 

The kings were thus announced by the warders in the tent of assembly, 
“ Your Majesty, here is Saktikumara the king of Gauda come to pay you 
his respects, here is Jayadhvaja the king of Karn ita, hero is Vijayavarman 
of Lata, hero is Sunandana of Kasimra, here is Gopala king of Sindh, here 
is Vindhyabala the Bhilla, and here is Nirtnuka the king of the Persians.’* 
And when they had been thus announced, the king honoured them, and the 
feudal chiefs, and also the soldiers. And he welcomed in appropriate 
fashion the daughter of the kin: of Sinhala, and the heavenly maidens, 
and the golden doer, and Yikritm isikti. And the next flay the successful 

• Thi'i c xprcaaion ia very siiniiur to that in Tttnuiga 120, 51, 80, b t to which 
l»r. Kern uhf - !•. 
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monarch Vikramaditya sot out with them and his forces, and reached the 
city of Ujjayini. 

Then, the kings having been dismissed with marks of honour to then 
own territories, and the .world-gladdening festival of the spring season 
having arrived, when the creepers began, so to speak, to adorn themselves 
yith flowers for jewels, and the female bees to keep up a poucert with 
their humming, and the ranges of the wood to dance embraced by the 
wind, and the cuckoos with melodious notes to utter auspicious pra\ ei 
king Vikramaditya married on a fortunate day that daughter of the king 
of Sinhala, and those two heavenly,maidens. And Sinhavarman, the eldest 
brother of the prinoessof Sinhala, who had come with her, bestowed at the 
marriage-altar a great heap of jewels. 

And at that moment the Yakshini Madanamanjari appeared, and gave 
those two heavenly maidens countless heaps of jewels. The Yakshi said, 
“ How can I ever, king, recompense you for your benefits ? But I have 
done this unimportant service to testify my devotion to you. So you must 
show favour to these maidens, and to the deer.” When the Yakslii hud 
said this, she departed honoured by the king. 

Then the successful, king Vikramaditya, having obtained those wives 
and the earth with all its Julias, ruled a realm void of opponents ; and bo 
enjoyed himself roaming in all the garden grounds; during the hot season 
living in the water of tanks and in artificial fountain-chambers, during tho 
rains in inner apartments charming on accouut of the uoise of c\ mbals 
that arose in them, during the autumn on the tops of palaces, jpyouk with 
banquets under the toon, during the winter in chambers where 

comfortable couches were spread, and which were fragrant with black aloes, 
being over surrounded by his wives. 

Now this king, being such as I have described, had a painter named 

Story of iloUujav .il the man-hating Nagnrasvamin, who enjoyed the re- 
maid™. venues of a hundred villages, and 

surpassed Viivakarman. That painter used every two or three days to 
paint a picture of a girl, and give it as a present to the king, taking care to 
exemplify different types.of beauty. 

Now, once on a time, it happened that that painter had, because a 
p. j WftB going on, forgotten to paint # tL- required girl for the king. Ami 
when the day for giving the present arrived, the painter rcm&nibercd and 
was bewildered, saying to himself, “ Abu ! what can I - i\\ to the king r * 
And at that moment a traveller come from afar suddenly approached luiu 


# Dv. Kern would r ad tmmtnt*}uUn % i*Y>vJ>irshn ; and -the 

Tu> lor MS. and of the Sanskrit.College MS. >»o. oUo3 has 
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nnd }>laced a book in his band, and went off somewhere quickly. The 
painter out of curiosity opened the book, and saw within a picture of a girl 
on canvas. Inasmuch as the girl was of wonderful beauty, no sooner did 
Ii ‘ see her picture then lie took it and gave it to the king, rejoicing that, so 
l.ir from having no picture to present that day, he bad obtained such an 
exceedingly beautilul one. But the king, as soon as he saw it, w r as as¬ 
tonished, and said to him, “ My good fellow, this is not your painting, this 
is the painting of Visvakarman : for how could a mere mortal bo skilful 
enough to paint such beauty ?” When the painter heard this, he told the 
king exactly what had taken place. 

I hen the king kept ever looking at the picture of the girl, and never 
took his eyes off it, and one night he saw in a dream a girl exactly like her, 
but in another dcipct. But as be eagerly rushed to embrace her, who was 
o;iger to meet him, the night came to an end, and lie was woke up by the 
watchman.* When the king awoke, he was so angry at the interruption 
°f llis delightful interview with that maiden, that ho banished that watch¬ 
man from the city. And he said to himself, “ To think that a traveller 
should bring a book, and that in it there should fce the painted figure of a 
girl, and that I should in a dream behold this same girl apparently alive ! 
All this elaborate dispensation of destiny makes me think that she must bo 
a real maiden, but I do not know in what dvtpa she lives ; how am I to 
obtain her ?” 

lull of such reflections, the king took pleasure in nothing,! and burnt 
with tin* fever of love so that his attendants were full of anxiety. And 
ti e \\ ardor Llv. liayudha asked the afflicted king in private the causo of 
bis grief, whereupon lie spake as follows: 

/ hasten, I will tell you, my friend. So much at any rate you know, 
that that painter gave me the picture of a girl. And I fell asleep thinking 
on her, and I remember that in my dream I crossed the sea, and reached 
ami entered a very beautiful city. There I saw many armed maidens in 
find of me, and they, as soon as they saw me, raised a tumultuous erv of 
Kill, kill. ! J lien a certain female ascetic came and with great precipita¬ 
tion made me enter her house, and briefly said to mo this, 1 My son, hero 
is the man-hating princess Malayavati come this way, diverting herself as 


* For Killing in !ovo with a lady seen in a dream sec Vol. I, pp. 276, and 
, • vn I U \ >hdo » 1)01 OriockiHcke Homan, pp. 46, 1G and 4<J. For falling in lovo with 


c hiacho Koinuu, p. 49, and 


a lady Men in a pioturo soo Vol. I, p. 490, Kohdo, Der Uric 
CgcUk/h Conloa Portuguczos, p. 109 . 

f I read ara(iman for ratirndn in Iho Sanskrit College MS. Tho Taylor MS. luia 
, tho other agrees with 13 ioJ:haus. 
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she pleases. And the moment, slie sees a man, she makes these maidens of 
hers kill him: so I brought you in here to save your life.’* 


“ When the female .ascetic had said this, she immediately made mo 
put on female attire ; and I submitted to that, knowing that it was not 
lawful to slay those maidens. But, when the princess entered into the 
house with her maidens, I looked at her, and lo ! she was the very lady 
that had been shewn me'in a picture. And I said to myself, ‘Fortunate 
am J. in that, after first seeing this lady in a picture, I- now behold her 
again in flesh and blood, dear as my rife.’ 

“ In the meanwhile the princess, at the head of her maidens, said to 
that female ascetic, ‘ We saw some male enter here. 1 The ascetic shewed 
me, and answered, ‘ I know of-no male ; here is^my sister's* daughter, who 
is with me as a guest.’ 'Then the princess seeing me,, although I was dis¬ 
guised as a woman, forgot her dislike of men, and was at once overcome 
by love. She remained for a moment, with every hair on her body ‘erect, 
motionless as if in thought, being, so to speak, nailed to the spot at onoo 
with arrows by Love, who had spied his opportunity; . And in a moment 
the princess said to the ascetic, * Then, noble lady, why should not your- 
sister’s daughter be my guest also ? Let her come to my palace"; I .will, 
send her back duly honoured.* Saying this, she took me by^ the hand, and 
led me away to her palace. And I remember, I discerned her intention, 
and consented, and went there, and that sly old female as,cetie gave me 
leave to depart. 

“ Then I remained there with that princess, who was diverting!herself 
with the amusement of marrying her maidens'to, one another, and so forth. 
Her eyes were fixed on me, and she would not let me out of her sight for. 
an instant, and no occupation pleased her in which I did not take part. 
Then those maidens, I remember, made the pw . i a bride, and me her 
husband, and married us in sport. And when we had boon married, wo 
entered at night the bridal chamber, and lho pi incest fearlessly threw her 
arms round my neck. And then 1 told her who* l was, and embraced he , 
and delighted at having attained her object, she looked at me and then 
remained a long time Wjth her eyes bashfully fixed on the ground. And 
at that moment t hat villain of a watchman woke me up. So, Bhadta- 
yudha, the upshot of the whole matter is that I can no long r livo without 
that Malay.ivati, whom I have seen in a picture and in a dream." 


♦ Compare Knhton’s Russian Folk Tales, p. 07 ; in Wnldau'ti Bofin i che Mur. lion 
p. 14 4, there is a beautiful Amazon who fight* with tho prince i a condition that if ho 
is victorious eke i • to he his pi -honor, but it she is viol nous, ho is t ■ - put to th.uh. 

Rohde in Dor Grkcbischo Roman, p. 148, gives a long list of “ coy huntress muuU* 
Sponsor's Uudigund hears a close resemblance to* Mabiyauiti. 
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►Vlien the king said this, the warder Bhadniyudha perceived that it 
was a true dream, and he consoled the monarch, and said to him, “ It the 
king remembers it all exactly, let him draw that city on a piece of canvas 
in. order that some expedient may be devised in this matter.” The mo¬ 
ment the king heard this suggestion of Bhadrayudha’s, lie proceeded to 
draw that splendid city on a piece of canvas, and all the scene that took 
place there. Then the warder at once took the drawing, and had a new 
monastery made, and hung it up there on the wall. And ho directed that 
in relief-houses attached to the monastery, a quantity of food, with j:>;iirs or 
garments and gold, should be given to bards coming from distant countries. 
And he gave this order to the dwellers in the monastery, li If any one 
comes here, who knows the city represented here in a picture, let me be in¬ 
formed of it.” 

In the meanwhile the fierce elephant of the rainy season with irresis¬ 
tible loud deep thunder-roar and long JcctaJca tusks came down upon the 
forest of the heats, a forest the breezes of which were scented with the 
perfume of the jasmine, in which travellers sat down on the ground in the 
shade, and trumpet-flowers bloomed. At that time the forest-fire of 
separation of that king Vikramnditya began to burn more fiercely, fanned 
by the eastern breeze, f* Then the following cries were heard among the 
Indies of his court,Ilaralata, bring ice ! Chitrangi, sprinkle him with san¬ 
dal-wood juice ! Patralekha, make a bed cool with lotus-leaves ! Kandar- 
pasena, fan him with plantain-leaves !” And in course of time the cloudy 
season terrible with lightning p;u.-ed away for that king, but the fever 
of love burning J with the sorrow of separation did not pass away. 

Then the autumn with her open lotus-face, and smile of unclosed 
flowers, came, vocal with the cries of swans,§ seeming to utter this com- 
nnud, “Let travellers advance on their journey ; let pleasant tidings be 
brought about absent dear ones ; bappy may their merry meetings be ! M 
On a certain clay in that season a bard, who had come from a distance, of 
the name of SV.ivarasiddhi, having heard the fame of that monastery, built 
by the warder, entered it to got food. After ho bacl been fed, and pre¬ 
sented with a pair of garments, he saw that painting on the wall of the 


• Sanskrit ma(ha. 

t The lMcrsburgh lexicographers would read pawatiit/a ; and I find this in tho 
Taylor MS and the Sanskrit ( J II > 

fhu d:\rh. Tho latter word should ho spelt dunlirtha. 
p X I raul serf ir-’Juij. 'ro • id in -1. 72. 

5 The two India Office MSS., that contain this pn-^ngo, and thoRanskrit College 
lit*. niAUu tho compound end in ravaih, ao ih. command will bo given by tho cries .jf 
t> n nv.-.uri. In Cl. 71, for groitiyantam No. ISM.' and tin* $(tn*hril Cull en MS. givo 
turii,y ’liitim. In ul. 73 lor <\khytU\ni 1 bloc MSS. givo khyu i«i. 
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monastery. When the bard had carefully scanned the city delineated 
there, he wa*s astonished, and said, “ I wonder who can have drawn this 
city r For I alone have seen it, I am certain, and no other ; and here it 
is diawn by some second person. TYheri the inhabitants of the monastery 
heard that, they told Bhadrayudha ; then he came in person, and took that 
bard to the king. Theking said to Snnvarasiddh'i, “ Have you really seen 
that city ?” Then S'anvarasiddhi gave him the following answer. 

W hen I was wandering about the world, I crossed the sea that 
Separates the Svipdi, and beheld that groat city Malayapurn. Iiy that city 
there dwells a king of the name of Malayasinha, and he has a mat chic** 
daughter, named Malayavati, wlio used to abhor males. But one'nighfc she 
somehow or other saw in a dream a great hero in a convent.* The mo¬ 
ment she saw him, that evil spirit of detestation of the male sex fled from 
her mind, as if terrified. Then she took him to her palace, and in hor 
dream married him, and entered with him the bridal chamber. And at that 
moment the night came to an end, and an attendant in lier room wokq her 
up. Then she banished that servant in her anger, and thinking upon that 
dear one. whom she had seen in her dream, seeing no way of escaj^e owing 
to the blazing fire of separation; utterly overpowered by love,‘she never 
rose from her couch except to fall back upon it again with relaxed limbs. 
She was dumb, as if possessed by a demon, if stunned by a bIow,f for 
when her attendants questioned her, she gave them no answer. 

“ Then her father and mother came to hear of it, and questioned her 
ant, at last she was, with exceeding difficulty, persuaded to tell them what 
happened to her in the dream, by the mouth of a confidential female 
friend. Then her father comforted her, but she made a solemn vow tli.ifc, 
if she did not obtain her beloved in six months, she would enter the firo. 
And already five months arc past; who knows what will' .become of her ? 
This is tho story that 1 heard about her in that city.*’ 

"When S'anvarasiddhi had told this story, which tallied so well with 
the king’s own dream, the king was pleased at knowing tho certainty of 
tho matter, and Bhadrayudha said to him, “ The business is as good as 
effected, for that king and his country own your paramount supremacy. 
So let us go there before tho sixth month has passed away.” When tho 
ward* r had said this, king Vikramaditya made him inform S'anvarasiddhi 
of all the circumstances connected with the matter, ami honoured him wit h 
a present of much wealth, and bade him shew him the way, amt then he 


* Sanskrit viharti. The ftipnsi of si. 39 was Ihrrnforu ft. Buddhist. Cp. V<*1. I, 
p. 87. No. 3<n« • 4 which ngrtes with ;i. 40. ft \ 1SS3 has rt7 

nirtjidom. The Sanskrit Coll* ; ■ MS. line vi/tt> .yatnm 
f For yhdta No. 183*2 has ' . and No. o003 r din. 
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to bequeath his own burning heat to the rays of the sun, his paleness 
to the clouds, and his thinness to the waters of the rivers,* and having 
become free from sorrow, set out at once, escorted by a small force, for the 
dwelling-place of his beloved. 

In course of time, as he advanced, he crossed the sea, and reached that 
city, and there he saw the people in front of it engaged in loud lamenta¬ 
tion, and when he questioned them, he received this answer, “ The princess 
Malayavati here, as the period of six months is at an end, and she has not 
obtained her beloved, is preparing to enter the fire.” Then the king went 
to the place where the pyre had been made ready. 

When the people saw him, they made way for him, and then the 
princess beheld that unexpected nectar-rain to her eyes. And she said to 
her ladies-in-waiting, “ Here is that beloved come who married me in a 
dream, so tell my father quickly.” They went and told this to her father, 
and then that king, delivered from his grief, and filled with joy, submis¬ 
sively approached the sovereign. At that moment the bard S'anvarasiddhi, 
who knew his time, lifted up his arm, and chanted aloud this strain, “ Ilail 
thou that with the flame of thy valour hast consumed the forest of the 
army of demons and Mlechchbas ! Hail king, lord of the seven-sea-girt 
earth-bride ! Hail thou that hast imposed thy exceedingly heavy yoke on 
the bowed heads of all kings, conquered by thee ! Hail, Visliamasila, hail 
Vikrarmiditya, ocean of valour !” 

When the bard said this, king Malayasinha knew that it was Yikra- 
maditya himself that had come, and embraced bis feet.f And after be bad 
welcomed him, he entered his palace with him, and his daughter Malay a- 
vatl, ‘ bus delivered from death. And that king gave that daughter of his 
to Icing Vikraieaditya, thinking himself fortunate in having obtained such 
a aon-in-law. And king Yikramaditya, when lie saw in bis arms, in flesh 
and blood, that Malayavati, whom he had previously seen in a picture and 
in a dream, considered it a wonderful fruit of the wishing-tree of Siva's 
favour. Then Vikramdditya took with him his wife Malayavati, like an 
incarnation of blis.:, and crossed the sea resembling bis long regretful £ 
separation, and being submissively waited upon at every step by kings, with 
various presents in their hands, returned to his own city UjjayinL And 
on beholding there that might of his, that satisfled§ freely every kind of 

v This probably means that ho started in tho autumn.* 

f No 3003 yailui clitre lathd tvapm yathd avnpnv tathaivnidm vifokya sdkshdd ; so 
too No. 1882. Tho Sanskrit Oollogc MS. agrees but omits yathd *vapnc, 

; The word that means ” regret,” may also mem “wave.” 

A ) folio B. and 11., Dr Kern would read in the sense of u prepared” * 

ho iaU a fam'ui’tttu in tho nonsc of ioiptial i• »No 1SSC (tho Taylor MS.) has 
uiat.in uao No. 2003 Uus «'<'?//. The Sun tail Collegu MS ippoita Broddians’o text. 
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curiosity, what people were nob astonished, what people did not rejoice, what 
people did not make high festival P 


CHAPTER CXXIII. 


Then, once on a time, in the course of conversation, one of VikraniR. 
ditya’s queens, called Kalingasena, said to her rival queens, “ What the king 
did for the sake of Malayavati was not wonderful, for this king Viskama- 
sila has ever been famous on the earth for such like acts. Was not I 
swooped down on by him and married by force, after he had seen a carved 
likeness of me and been overcome by love ? On this account the karpa- 
tika* Deva: Jha told me a story: that story I will proceed to tell you; 
listcn. ,, 

“ I was very much vexed, and exclaimed ‘ How can the king be said 
to have married me lawfully ?’ Then the karpafika said to me, ‘ Do not 
be angry, queen, for the king married you in eager haste out of a violent 
passion for you ; hear the whole story from the beginning.’ ” 

Once on a time, when I was serving your husband as a Mrpatika, I 

saw a great boar far away in the 

Story of Kalittgasind’a marriage. wood . Its mouth wag fo ;. m ;a ab i 0 

with tusks, its colour was black as a Tamala tree, it looked like an incar¬ 
nation of the black fortnight devouring the digits of the moon. And P came, 
queen, and informed the king of it, describing it to him as I have done to 
you. And the king went out to hunt, attracted by his love for the sport. 
And when ho reached the wood, and was dealing death among the tigers 
and deer, he saw in the distance that boar of which I had informed him. 
And when he saw that wonderful boar, ho came to the conclusion that some 
being had assumed that fonn with an object, and ho ascended his horse 
called Ratnakara, the progeny of Ueckaih>ravas. 

For every day at noon, the sun waits a brief space in the sky, and then 
his charioteer*the dawn fots the hors s loose, that they may bafcho and feed : 
and one day Uchchhaihsravas, having been unyoked from the chariot of the 
un, approached a mare of the king’s, that he saw in the forest, and begot 
that horse.f 

So the king mounted that swift horse, and quickly pursued that boar, 
t hat fled to a very remote} part of the forest. Thou that boar escaped 

# Sco Vol. 1, pp. 199 and 515} and Vol. IT, p* 265. 

f Cp. Iliad V, 265 \adff. ; and (still better) Aonoid VU, 28>\ and 0. 

4 Dci'tyastm ifl a misprint fur datrtya*<'//», as Dr. Kern poiuU out. 
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somewhere from his view, being swifter even than that horse that had 
Uchchhaihsravas for a sire. Then the king, not having caught him, and 
seeing that I alone had followed him, while he had left- the rest of his 
suite far behind, asked me this question, “ Do you know how much ground 
we have traversed to get to this place ?” When I heard that, queen, I 
made the king this answer, “ My lord, we have come three hundred yoja~ 
nets .’* Then the king being astonished said, “ Then how have you managed 
to come so far on foot ?’ 7 When he asked me this question, I answered, 
“ King, I have an ointment for the feet ; hear the way in which I ac¬ 
quired it. ,J 

Long ago, on account of the loss of my wife, I went forth to make a 

How Devasena obtained the magic obit- pilgrimage to all the hol\ bathing 
merit. places, and in the course of my 

journey I came one evening to a temple with a garden. And I went in 
there to pass the night, and I saw inside a woman, and I remained there 
hospitably welcomed by her. And during the course of the night she 
elevated one lip to heaven,^resting the other on the earth, and with expan¬ 
ded jaws said to mo, “ Have you seen before anywhere such a mouth as 
this ?** Then I fearlessly drew my dagger with a frown, and said to her, 
“H ivo you seen such a man as this ?**' Then she assumed a gentlo 
appearance without any horrible distortion of shape, and said to me, “ I am 
a Yaksbi, Vandhya by name, and I am pleased with year courage ; so now 
tell me what I can do to gratify you.” 

When the Yakshini said this, I answered her, “ If you are really 
pleased with me, then enable me to go'round to all the holy waters without 
any suffering.** When the Yakshi heard this, she gave me an ointment for 
m y feet •* by means of it I travelled to all the holy bathing-places,-and 
I have been able to run behind you now so far as this place. And by its 
aid I come to this wood here every day, and oat fruits, and then return to 
lljjayini and attend upon you. 

When I told that tale to the king, I saw by his pleased face that he 
thought in his heart that I was a .follower well-suited to him. I again 
said to him, “ King, I will bring you h ro some very sweet fruits, if you 
will be pleased to eat them.” The king said to ipe, “ 1 will not cat; I do 


« In European superstition we find the notion that witches can fly through the 
air by anointing themselves with thirfnt of a toad. Wedcendti dt, Wondisohe Mart Io n, 
p.298. In b, Spgcu u J <• nhuvg wo road (Vnl. It. p 10) 

tfc-a Margrotlm Duties*, j confesses that sho smeared her feet with some black stuff that 
Baiun bmught, and then said, An/upd durian and lurgcu an. Anneke Mettinges (ibid, 
p. 2fi) smeared liorsolf with yellow fat; Axuu.ko Swurtcn (ibid. p. 27) with black stuff 
from on uiiubcd pot. 
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hot require anything; bub do 3*011 eat something, as you are exhausted. 
Then I gob hold of a gourd and ate it, and no sooner bad I eaten it, than it 
turned me into a python. 

But king Visbamasila, when he saw me suddenty turn into a python, 
was astonished and despondent. So, being there alone, he called to mind 
the Vetala Bhdtaketu, whom he had long ago made his servant, b\’ deliver¬ 
ing him with a look from a disease of the eyes. That Vetala came, as soon 
as the king called him to mind, and bowing before him said, “ Why did 
you call me to mind, great king ? Give me 3 r our orders.” Then the king 
said, “ Good sir, this my Jcdrpatika lias been suddenly turned into a python 
by eating a gourd ; restore him to his former condition.” But the Vetala 
said, “King, I have not the power to do this. Powers are strictly limited : 
can water quench the flame of lightning?” Then the king said, Then let 
lis go to this village, my friend. We may eveutually hear of some remedy 
from the Bhillas there.” 

When the king had cotriC to this conclusion, he went to that village 
with the Vetala. There the bandits surrounded him, seeing that he wore 
ornaments. But when they began to rain arrows upon him. the Vetala. 
l>3 r the order of the king, devoured live hundred of them. Ihe rest lied 
and told their chief what had occurred, and he, whose name was E!: iki- 


kesarin, came there in wrath, with his host. But one of his servants recog¬ 
nised the monarch, and the chief hearing from him who it was, came and 
clung to Vikramaditya’s feet, and announced himself, lhen the king wel¬ 
comed kindly the submissive chief, and asked after his health, and said to 
him, “ M} r kdrpafika has become a python by eating the fruit of a gourd in 
the forest; so devise some plan for releasing him irom his translurination. 

When that chief hoard this speech of the kings, he said to him. 


“ King, let this follower of yours shew him to my sou here.” Then that 
son of his came with the Vetala, and made me a man as before by means 
a sternutatory made of the extract of a plant. And then we went joy'at 
into the presence of the king j and when I bent at the feet of the king, the 
king informed the delighted chief who 1 was. 

Then the Dhillft chief Ekikike&irin, after obtaining tbo king’s Consent, 
conducted him and us to his palace. And wo beheld that dwelling of his, 
crowded with ►S'avuras, having its high walls covered with the tusks of 
elephants, adorned with tiger-skins ; in which the wonie. had for garments 
the tails of peacocks, for necklaces strings of ^wykUruit, and for perfum 
the ichor that Hows from the foreheads 


__ oteplmnbs.j^Chero the wit 

the chief, having her garments perfumed with nni.de. adorned with 


►f 
aids 


mil such like ornaments, herself waited on the king. 

Then the king, having bathed and tukon :t meal, observed that (ho 
(hief’s sons were old, while he was a young man, and put this question to 
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“ Chief, explain; I pray you, this that puzzles me. ITow eoinesT' 
That you are a.young man, whereas these children of yours-are old?” 
When the king had said this to the Savara chief, he answered him, “ This 
king, is a strange story ; listen if you feel any curiosity about it.” 

I was long ago a Brahman named Chandrasvdmin, and I lived in the 

city of Mayapur, One day I went 
Ston/ of the grateful 1[onhey* by ^ o£ my fathel . to the forest 

to fetch wood. There a monkey stood barring my way, but without hurt- 
big me, looking at me with an eye of grief, pointing out to me another 
path. 1 said to myself, “ This monkey docs not bite me, so I had better go 
along the‘path which he points out, and see what his object is.” There¬ 
upon I set out with him along that path, and the monkey kept going along 
front of me, and turning round to look at me. And after he had gone 


in 


H 3 ine distance, he climbed up ajajjibu-ti'ee, and I looked at the upper part 
of the tree, which was covered with a dense network of creepers : and I 
-aw a female monkey there with her body fettered by a mass of creepers 
twisted round her, and 1 understood that it was on this account that the 
monkey had brought me there. Then I climbed up the tree, and cut with 
my axe the creepers*}* that had twisted round and entangled her, and set 
that female monkey at liberty. 

And when I got down from the tree, the male and female monkey 
came down also and embraced feet. And the male monkey left that 
female clinging to my feet for a moment, and went and fetched a heavenly 
fruit, and gave it to me. I took it and returned home after I had got my 
fuel, and there I and rny wife ate that splendid fruit together, and as soon 
as we had eaten it, we ceased to be liable to old age and disease. J 

Then there arose in that country of ours the scourge of famine. And 
afflicted by that calamity the people of that land fled in all directions. 


* See pago 101 of this volume. An older form of that story is perhaps the Sac- 
camkirajat ,1m, No. 73, Faiisholl, Yol. I, p. 323. The present story hears perhaps u 
closer resemblance to that oFAndroclus, Aulus Gellius, N. A. V, 11, the Indian form 
of which may be found in Miss Stokes’s talo of “ The Man who went to seek his fate.’* 
f Y"li should of course he valii. 

J Op. Oofltei loy ? e B&ifcdl I’ ichfaf, p. 11; and the note on p. 170. In Ac lian’s Yarn 
Histoi III, 19, thoro is a tree, the fruit of which makes an oi l man become gradually 
younger and younger until he ro&obos the antenatal state of non-existence. The pas¬ 
sage is referred to by Rohde, Par Griecfiisohe Roman, p. 207. Baring Gould, in Appen¬ 
dix A to his Carious Myths of tho Middle Ages, gives a very curious passage from the 
l$i > j v Magus Sac i.mi Icelandic version of the romance of Mangis. Here wo linvo a 
man named Vido i oil who wan in tho habit of changing his skin and becoming young 
again, lie changed his skill oneo when li-> was 330 years old, a second time at tho age 
of 21 5 , and u third time in the presonee of f’lmrlcmarinf. I); is 4 «iilo possible that thu 

utory in the text io a form of the fa'do of the Wondering Ji,w. 
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And 1 happened in course of time to reach this country with my wife. 

And at that time there was a king of the S'avaras here named Kancbana- 
daushtra : I entered his service with my sword. And as Kanchanadaushtra 
saw that I came to the front in several engagements, lie appointed me 
general. And as I had won t lie affections of that master of mine by my 
exclusive devotion to him, when he died, having no son, he bestowed on 
mo his kingdom. And twenty-seven hundred years have passed over my 
head, since 1 have been in this place, and yet, owing to eating that fruit. I 
do not suffer from old age. 

When Ekakikesarin, the king of the Bhillas, had told in these words 
his own history, lie went on to ask a favour of the astonished monarch, say¬ 
ing, “ .By the fruit given by the monkey I gained a long life, and by that 
long life I have again obtained a perfect fruit, namely, the sight of your 
august self. So I entreat, king, that the condescension towards me, which 
you have shown by coming to my house, may bo developed into gracious 
approval. I have, king, a daughter of matchless beauty, born to me by a 
Kshatriya wife, and her name is Madanasundari. That pearl of maidens 
ought not to fall to the lot of any one but your Highness. Therefore I 
bestow her on you ; marry her with due^ceremonies. And I, my sovereign, 
will follow you as yo.ur slave with twenty thousaud archers. M 

When the Bhilla chief addressed this petition to the king, lie granted 
it. And in an auspicious hour he married the daughter of that chief, who 
gave him a hundred camels laden with pearls and musk. And after the 
l ing had remained there seven days, he set out thence with Madanasundari 
and the army of the Bhillas. 

In the meanwhile, after the king had been carried away by bis horse, 
our army remained despondent in the forest, where tho hunting took place ; 
but the warder Bhadrayudha said to them, “ Away with despondency ! 

L'vcn though our king has been away for a long time, he is of divine power, 1 
and no serious misfortune will happen to him. l)o you not remember bow 
he went to Pntula and married there the daughter of a Naga,-whose name 
was Suriipa, and came back here alone, and how the hero went to tho woikl 
of the Candiiarvas, and returned here with Turavuli tin* daughter of tho 
king of tho Gandharvas ?’* With these words Blind ray udha consoled them 
all, and they remained at the entrance of the forest waiting for the king. 

And while that Madanasundari was advancing leisurely by an open 
path, accompanied by tho S'avara hosts, tli king entered that forest on 
horseback, with myself and tho Vetdla, in order to get a sight of the boar 
lie bad before seen : and when I 10 entered it, tho boar fiishcd out in lYm-t, 
of him, and the moment the king saw it* he killed it with five arrows- 
When it was slain, the VetAla rushed to it, and tore its belly open, and 
suddenly there i sued from it a man of pleasing appearance. 
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ie king, astonished, asked him who lie was, and then there came there 
elephant, resembling a moving mountain. When the king saw that 
wdd elephant charging down on him, he smote it in a vital place and slew 

if inf i n cntirtlrv ouha... fPL .. \T > 'i . A 


■t with a Single arrow. The Vetala tore open its belly also, and there issued 

irnm ir. o mnn I. ,, 1 „ _ 
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rom it a man of heavenly appearance, and a woman beautiful in all her 
im is. And when the king was about to question the man, who issued 

history! 6 ’ ^ “ List ° U ’ kin » * 1 ™ going to tell you my 

“ We two, king, are two sons of gods :* this one’s name is BHadra, 
and I am b ubha. As we wore roaming about we observed the hermit 
Kanva engaged in meditation. We assumed in sport the forms of an 
elephant and a boar, and having done so, we terrified the great sage in our 
reck oss folly, and he pronounced on us this curse, * Become in this forest 
an elephant and boar such as you are now ; but when you shall be killed 
kl "g ^ ikrumaditya, you ahall bo released from the curse.’ So we be¬ 
came an elephant and a boar by the curse of the hermit, and we have to-duy 
beeu set free by you ; as for this woman, let her tell her own story. But 
touch this boar on the neck and this elephant on the back ; and they will 
become for you celestial sword and.shield.” 

When he bad said this, he disappeared with his companion, and the 
hoar and elephant, touched by the hand of the king, became for him a 

sword and a shield. Then the woman, being questioned about her historv 
spoke as follows : * 9 

“ I am the wife of a great merchant in Ujjayini named Dhanadatta 
t no night, as I was sleeping on the top of a palace, this elephant came and 

s. .allowed mo and brought mo here ; however this man was not inside the 

th pham,, but when its belly was torn open, ho catno oui- |, mo .. 

u hen the woman said this in grief, the king said to her, “ Be of *ood 
courage . I will take you to your husband’s house : go and journey along 
in security with my harem,” When he had said this, he madJ the Vet£ 

£ IhZfit ;ith!‘ er ° VCr t0 ^ qUGaa - travelling 

t ; r r !’ n e ;’l h0 T ;‘! lUa liavin S roturned - suddenly saw there in the wood 

1 t cs >' wU » » numerous and splendid retinue. And the kin® sent 

/7 an ' summoned their chamberlains, and they, when asked whence the 

t. ' r o maidens carao, told the following story ; 

'1 here is a dvipa named Ka t fiha, the home of all felicities. In it there 

Story of tfotwo priueettet. * s a king rightly named Gunasti- 

ii 4 , gara. ; lie had born ioliim bv his 

‘lauglitor nan,cl Q„,«. hy l,„ p„ auty 


H incinal 
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astonish men t even In the Creator who made her. And holy seers an¬ 
nounced that she should have for a husband the lord of the seven drip as ; 
whereupon her father the king deliberated with his counsellors ; and came 
to this conclusion, “ King Vikrarnaditya is a suitable husband for my 
daughter; so I will send her to marry him.” 

Accordingly, the king made his daughter embark in a ship on the 
sea, with her retinue and wealth, and sent her off. But it so happened 
that when the ship came near Suvarnadvipa, it was swallowed, with the 
princess and the peoplu on board, by a large fish. But that monstrous fish 
was carried by the current of the sea as if by the course of Destiny, and 
thrown up on a coast near that dvipa y and there stranded. And the people 
of the neighbourhood, the moment they saw it, ran with many weapons in 
their hands, and killed that marvellous fish, and cut open itsbplly." And 
then there came out of it that great ship full of people ; and when the 
king of that dvipa heard of it, he came there greatly wondering. And 
that king, whose name was Chandrasekhara, and who was the brother-in- 
law of king Gunasagara, heard the whole story from the people in the ship. 
Then the king, finding that Gunavati was the daughter of his sister, took 
her into his palace, and out of joy celebrated a feast. And the next day 
that king put on board a ship in a lucky moment his daughter Cliandra- 
vati, whom ho had long intended to give to king Vikrarnaditya, with that 
Gunavati, and sent her off with much magnificence as a gift to that 
sovereign. 

The so two princesses, having crossed the sea, by advancing gradually, 
have at length arrived here ; and we are their attendants. And when we 
reached this place, a very largo boar and a very large elephant rushed upon 
u ;; then, king, we uttered this cry, “ These maidens have coine to offer 
themselves for wives to king Vikrarnaditya : so preserve them for him, ye 
Guardians of the World, as is meet.” When the boar and the elephant 
heard this, they said to us with articulate speech, “ Be of good courage ! 
the mere mention of that king’s name ensures your safety. And you shall 
sec him arrive here in a moment.” When tin* boar and tho elephant, who 
were, no doubt, some heavenly beings or other, had said this, they went 
away. 

a This is our story,” said tho chamberlain, and then, queen, T said to 
thorn, “ And this is tho king you seek.” Tim they fell at the king’,, feet 
rejoicing, and made over to him tlioso two princesses Gunavati and Obau- 
dravati. And the king gave orders to the Vetalu and had th«>so tivo fair ones 
aho taken to his queen, saying, “ Let all three travel with Mad^asundun.” 

* Soo Vol. I, p. 207, and Vol IT, p. 22 4, mid ttohdo’s note on page 10ft of TW 
Grieohiacbe ltoman. This is ptokuMj the moideut depicted on the Bkirkat Stupa. 
Sec General Cunningham'* work, Plato XXXIV, Medallion 2. 
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Vetala returned immediately, and then, queen, the king went with 
him and myself by an out-of-the-way path. And as we were going along 
in the forest, the sun set; and just at that time we heard there the sound 
of a drum. The king asked, “ Whence comes this sound of a drum?” 
The Vetala answered him, “ King, there is a temple here. It is a marvel 
of heavenly skill, having been built by Visvakarman ; and tins beating of 
tbe drum is to announce the commencement of the evening spectacle.” 

When the Vetala had said this, he and the king and I went there out 
of curiosity, and after wc had tied up the horse, we entered. And we saw 
worshipped there a great ling a of tdrlcshgaratna* and in front of it a 
spectacle with blazing lights. And there danced there for a long time three 
nymphs of celestial beauty, in four kinds of measures, accompanied with 
music and singing. And at the end of the spectacle wc beheld a wonder, 
for the dancing nymphs disappeared in the figures carved on the pillars of 
the temple : and in the same way the siirgers and players went into the 
figures of men painted on the walls. When the king saw this, he was 
astonished, but the Vetala said to him, ££ Such is this heavenly enchantment 
produced by Visvakarman, lasting for ever, for this will always take place 
at hotli twilights.” 

When lie had said this, we wandered about in the temple, and saw in 
one place a female figure on a pillar, of extraordinary beauty. When the 
king saw her, he was bewildered by her beauty, and remained for a moment 
absent-minded aud motionless, so that he himself was like a figure cut on a 
pillar. And he exclaimed, ££ IL I do not see a living,woman like this 
figure, of what profit to me is my kingdom or my life ? ” When the 
Vetala heard this, lie said, £ ‘ Your wish is not hard to gratify, for the 
king of Kaliuga has a daughter named Kalingnscnd, and a sculptor of 
Yardbanmna seeing her, and being desirous of representing her beauty, 
carved this figure in imitation of her.f So return to dTj jay ini, king, and ask 
that king of Kalinga for his daughter, or carry .her ofE by force.” This 
speech of the Vetala’s the king laid up in his heart. 

Then we spent that night there, and the next morning we set out, and 
wo saw two handsome men under an a.<ofa 7 -tree, aud then thfcy rose up and 
bowed before the king. Than the king said to them, “-Who are you, and 
why are you in the forest? ” One of them answered, ££ Listen, king, I 
will toll you the whole story.” 

1 am the son of a merchant in Ujjayim, and my name is Dlmnadatta/ 

P OH a time I went to sleep y. ilh 
my wife .on the top of my palace, 
ruing I woke up and looked about me? aud io ! my wife was not: 
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ill the palace, nor in the garden attached to it, nor anywhere about it. I 
said to myself, “ She has not lost her heart to another man ; of that I am 
convinced by the fact that the garland which she gave me, telling me that as 
long as she remained chaste, it would certainly not fade, is still as fresh as 
ever.* So I cannot think where she has gone, whether she has been carried 
off by a demon or some other evil being, or what has happened to her.” With 
these thoughts in my mind, I remained looking for her, crying out, lament¬ 
ing, and weeping ; consumed by the fire of separation from her ; taking 
no food. Then my relations succeeded at last in consoling me to a certain 
extent, and I took food, and I made my abode in a temple, and remained 
there plunged in grief, feasting Brahmans. 

Once when I was quite broken down, this Brahman came to me 
there, and I refreshed him with a bath and food, and after he had eaten, I 
asked him whence he came, and he said, “ I am from a village near 
A arauasi.” My servants told him my cause of woe, and he said, “ Why 
has'e you, like an unenterprising man, allowed your spirits to sink ? The 
energetic man obtains even that which it is hard to attain ; so rise up my 
friend, and let us look for your wife ; I will help you.” ^ 

I said, “ IIow are we to look for her, when we do not even know in 
v. hat direction she has gone P ” When I said this, he answered me kindly, 
Oo not say this ; did not lvesata long ago recover his wife, when it s *em- 

ed hopeless that ho should ever be reunited with her? Hear his story in 
proof of it.” 


Tkero lived in the city of Pataliputra a Wealthy young Brahman' the 

Story o/Kciafa and Kandarpa, 8011 a Brahman ; his name was 

Kesata, and he was in beautv like a 
second god of love. He wished to obtain a wife like himself, and so ho 
went f<JLi!i secretlyf from his parents’ house, and wandered through vari¬ 
ous lands on the pretext of visiting holy bathing-places. And in the 
course of his wanderings he came once on a time to the b:tnk of the 
Narmada, and he saw a nutnerout procession of bridegroom’s friends 
coming that way. And a distinguished old Brahman, belonging to that 
company, when he saw Kesata in the distance, left his companions, and 
corning up to him accosted him, and respectfully .aid to him in private, 
“ 1 have a c.-rtaiii favour to ask of you, and it is one which you can easily 
do lor me, but thb benoGt conferred on me will be a very great one r so, if 
you will do it, 1 will proceed to say what it i,.” When K -iala hoard this. 
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But could not tlio %mvs lie cut in stone, ns the Blmfhut sculptun 
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Noble sir,,if what you say is possible, I must certainly do it; 
let the benefit be conferred on you.” 

"When the Brahman heard that, he said, “ Listen, my good young 
man ; I have a son, who is the prince of ugly, as you are of good-looking, 
men. lie has projecting teeth, a flat nose, a black colour, squinting eyes, 
a big belly, erooke*d feet, and ears like winnowing baskets. Though he i 3 
such, I, out of my love for him, described him as handsome, and asked a 
Brahman; named Katnadatta, to give him his daughter, named Rupavati, 
and he has agreed to do it. The girl is as beautiful as her name expresses, 
and to-day they-are to be married. For this reason we have come, but I 
know that, when that purposed connexion of mine sees my son, he will 
refuse to give him his daughter, and this attempt will be fruitless. And 
while thinking how I could And some way out of the difficulty, I have met 
you here, courteous sir ; so quickly perform for me my desire, as you have 
pledged your word to do. Come with us, and marry that maid n, and hand 
her over to my son to-day, for you are as good-looking as the bride.” 

"When Kesata heard this, lie said, “ Agreed,” and so the old Brahman 
took Kesata with him, and they crossed the Narmada in boats and landed 
on the opposite bank. And so he reached the city, and rested outside it 
with his followers, and at that time the sun also, the traveller of the sky, 
went to his rest on the mountain of setting. Then the darkness began to 
diffuse itself abroad, and Ke£at;a, having gone to rinse his mouth, saw a 
terrible Rakshasa rise up near the water ; and the Rakshasa said, “ Where 
will you go from me, # Kesata? lain about to devour you.” Thereupon 
Kcsat/i said to the Rahshasa, “ Bo not devour me now ; 1 will certainly 
come back to you presently, when I have done the Brahman the service I 
promised.” When the Uakshasa heard this, he made Kesata take an oath 
to this effect, and then let him go; and he returned to the company of 
the bridegroom’s friends. 

Then the old Bra inn an brought Kesata adorned with the ornaments 
of a bridegroom, and entered that city with all the bridegroom’s party. 
And then he made him enter the liou^e of liatnadatta, in which an altar- 
pi a tlbrrn was ready prepared, and which was made to resound with the 
music of various instruments. And Ke-ata married there with all due 
ceremonies that fair-faced maiden Rupavati, to whom her father gave 
great wealth. And the women there rejoiced, seeing that the bride and 
bridegroom were well-matched ; and not only Rupavati, when she saw 
that such a bridegroom had arrived, but her fr nds also, fell in love with 
him. But Ke&ita at that time was overpowered with despondency and 

n.toiiLlimcnt. 
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And at night Rupavati seeing that her husband, as ho lay on tho bed, 
was plunged in thought, and kept his head turned away, pretended to bo 
asleep. And in the dead ot‘ night Kesata, thinking that she was asleep, 
went out to that Rakshasa to keep his promise. And that faithful wife 
Rupavati also gently rose up unobserved, and followed her husband, full of 
curiosity. And when Ke£ata arrived where the Rakshasa was, the latter 
said to him, “ Bravo ! you have kept your promise faithfully, Ke&ita ; 
you are a man of noble character. You sanctify your city of Fataliputra 
and your father Desata by your virtue, so approach, that I may devour 
you.” When Rupavati heard that, she came up quickly and said, “ Eat 
me, for, if my husband is eaten, what will become of me P ” The Rakshasa 
said, Ai You can live on alms.” She replied, iS Who, noble sir, will give alms 
to me who am a woman ? ” The Rakshasa said, “ If any one refuses to 
give you alms, when asked to do so, his head shall split in a hundred 
pieces.”* Then she said, “ This being so, give me my husband by way of 
alms.” And, as the Rakshasa would not give him, his head at once split 
asunder, and be died. Then Rupavati returned to her bridal-chamber, with 
her husband, who was exceedingly astonished at her virtue, and at that 
moment the night came to an end. 

And the next morning the bridegroom's friends took food and set out 
from that city, and reached the bank of the Narmada with the newly 
married pair. Then the old Brahman, who was their leader, put the wife 
Rupavati with her attendants on board one boat, and went on board a 
second himself, and cunningly made Ivesafca embark on a third, having 
previously made an agreement with the boatmen; and before he went on 
board took from him all the ornaments he had lent him. Then the 
Brahman was ferried across with the wife and tho bridegroom’s party, but 
Ko&i(a was kept out in the middle of the stream by the boatmen, and 
carried to a great distance. Then those boatmen pushed tho boat and 
Kos'da into a place where the current ran full and strong, and swam Upbore 
themselves, having been bribed by the old Brahman. 

But Kes;qa was carried with the boat, by the river which was lashed 
into waves by the wind, into the sea, and at last a wave dung him up on 
the coast. There he recovered strength and spirits, as lie was not doomed 
to die just yet, and he said to himself, “ Well, that Bralnnan has made me a 
fine recompense. But was not the fact that he married his son by meant; of 
a substitute, in itself sufficient proof that he was a fool and a scoundrel P ” 

While he remained there, bur: d in such thoughts, the night came on 
hi m of air-lining wi to roam about. Ho 

remained sleepless through it, and in tho fourth w itch ho heard a noise in the 
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and saw a handsome* man fall from heaven in front of him. Ke^ata 
was terrified at first, but after some time he saw that he had nothing uncanny 
about him, so he said to him, “ Who are you, Sir ? ” Then the man said, 
“First tell.me who you are ; and then I will tell you .who I am.” Hear¬ 
ing that, Ke&ta told him his history. Then the man said, “ My friend, 
you are exactly iu the same predicament as myself, so I will now teli you 
my history, listen. 

there is on the bank of the river Vend a city named Ratnapura ; I 
am a Brahman householder in that city, the son of . a rich man, and my 
name is Kandarpa. One evening I went ,ddwn to the river Vena to 
draw water, and I slipped and fell into it, and was carried away by the 
current. . The current carried me a long way during that night, and when 
the morning came, as I was not doomed to die'vet, it brought me to the 
root of a tree that grew on the bank. I climbed up the bank by the help 
of the tree, and when I had recovered breath, I saw in front of me a great 
empty temple dedicated to the Mothers. I entered it, and when I saw 
belore me the Mothers flashing, as it- were, with brightness and power, niy 
fear was allayed, and I bowed before them, and praised them and addressed 
this prayer to them, 4 Venerable ones, deliver me a miserable man ; for I 
have to-day come here as a suppliant for your protection.’ When I had 
uttered this prayer, being exhausted with my struggles in the current of 
the river, I rested, my friend, till, my fatigue gradually disappeared, and 
the day disappeared also. And then there appeared the horrible female 
ascetic called night, furnished with many stars by way of a bone-necklace, 
white with moonlight instead of ashes, and carrying the moon for,, a 
gleaming scull. 


“ And then, I remember, a band of witches came out from the company 
of the Mothers, and they said to one another, ‘ To night wc must go to the 
genera] assembly of the witches in Chakrapura,f and how can this Brah¬ 
man be kept safe in this place which is full of wild beasts ? So let us 
take him to some place where he will he happy : and afterwards we will 
bring him back again ; he has fled to us for protection.’ When they had 
said this, they adorned me, and carrying me through the air, placed me in 
the house of a rich Brahman mi a certain city, and went away. 

And when I looked about mo there, lo! the altar was prepared for a 
marriage, and the auspicious hour had arrived, but the procession of 
bridegroom’s friends was nowhere to be seen. And all the people, seeing 
me in front of the door arrayed in bridegroom’s garments of heavenly 
splendour, said, ‘ Here is the bridegroom at any rate arrived ’ Then the 


# I insert oubhagani before khau, from the Sanskrit College* MS. 
f Both the India Office MSS read Vaknqura. Tko Sanskrit Culkgo M3, blip- 
pvih Brockhuu's text. 
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Brahman of the house took me to the altar, and led his daughter there 
adorned, and gave her to. me with the usual ceremonies. ’And the women 
Said to one another, ‘ Fortunate is it that the beauty of Sumanas has borne 
fruit by winning her a bridegroom like herself !* Then, having married 
Sumanas, I slept with her in a palace, gratified by having every want sup¬ 
plied in the most magnificent style. 

“ Then those witches came back from their assembly in this last watch 
of the night,-and h} r their supernatural power carried mo off, and flew up 
into the air with me. And while they were flying through the air, they 
had a light with another set of witches, who came, wishing to carry me off, 
and they let me go and I fell down here. And I do not know the city 
where I married that Sumanas ; and I cannot tell what will become of her 
now. This succession of misfortunes, which Destiny has brought upon me, 
has now ended in happiness by my meeting with you.” 

AVhen Kandarpa bad given this account of his adventure, Kes.it i said 
to him, “ Do not be afraid, my friend; the witches will have no powgr over 
you henceforth ; since I possess a certain irresistible charm, which will 
keep them at a distance : now lot us roam about together : Destiny will 
bestow on us good fortune.” And while they were engaged in this con¬ 
versation, the night came to an end. 

In the morning Kesafa and Kandarpa set out from that place to¬ 
gether, and crossing the sea, reached in due course a <<ity named Bninvipura 
near the river called RatnanadL There they heard a great noise on the 
bank of that river, and when they went to the placo whence it came, they 
saw a fish that filled the channel of the stream from bank to bank. It bad 
been thrown up by the tide of the sea, and got fast in the river owing to 
the vaslress of its bulk, and men with various weapons in their hands were 
cutting it up to procure flesh. And while they were cutting it open, there 
came out of its holly a woman, and being behold by the people with 
astonishment, she came terrified to the bank. 

Then Kandarpa looked at her, and said exulting! y to Kesata, My 
friend, here is tlmt very Sumanas, whom I married. But I do not know 
how she came to be living in .the belly of a fish. So let us remain here in 
silence, until the whole matter is cleared up.” Kesafa consented, ahd they 
remained there. And the people said to Sumanas, “ Who are you, and 
what is the meaning of this ?” Then she said very reluctantly, 

“ I am the daughter of a crest-jewel of Brahmans, named .Tayadafcta, 
who lived in the city of Ratnakara. My name is Sumanas, and ono nig! t 
I was married to a certain handsome young Brahman, who was a .suitable 
match for me. That very night, my husband went away some where, while 
I was asleep; and though my father made diligent search for. him, ho 
could not find him anywhere. Then I throw myself into the river to cool 
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_ re of grief at separation from him, and I was swallowed by this fish ; 
and now Destiny has brouglit me here.” 

While she was saying this, a Brahman named Yajnasvamin rushed out of 
the ciow d, and embraced her and said this to her, u Come, come with me, niece ; 
jou are the daughter of my sister; for I am Yajnasvamin, your mother’s 
own brother 5 ' When Sumanas heard that, she uncovered her face and 
looked at him, and recognising her uncle, she embraced his feet weeping. 
But after a moment she ceased weeping, and said to him, “ Do you give 
me fuel, for, as I am separated from my husband, I have no other refuse 
but the fire.” 

Her uncle did all he could to dissuade her, but she would not abandon 
her intention; and then Kandarpa, having thus seen her real feelings 
tested, came up to her. When the wise Sumanas saw him near her, she 
recognised him, and fell weeping at his feet. And when the discreet 
woman was questioned by the people, and by that uncle of hers, she 
answered, “ lie is my husband.” Then all were delighted, and Yajna- 
svamin took her husband Kandarpa to his house,‘together with Kesata. 
There they told their adventures, and Yajnasvamin and his family loving¬ 
ly waited 011 them with many hospitable attentions. 

After some days bad passed, Kesata said to Kandarpa, “ You have 
gained all you want by recovering your longed-for wife ; so now go with 
her to Ratnapura your own city ; but, as I have nob attained the object of 
my desire, I will not return to my own country : I, my friend, will make 
.1 pilgiimage to all the holy bathing-places and so destroy my body.” 
When Yajnasvamin, in Bhitnapun ird this, he said to Kcht.a, “ Why 
do you utter this despondent speech ? As long as people arc alive, there 
is nothing they cannot get: in proof of this hear the story of Kusuma- 
yudha, which I am about to tell you,” 

There was in a town named Chandrapura a Brahman named Deva- 
Story vf Kusumdyudha and Kaimlalo* £»vamin : he had a w ry beautiful 
ohand ' daughter named Kamalalocinma. 

And he bad a young Brahman pupil named Kusumdyudha ; and that pupil 
and his daughter loved one another well. 

One day her father made up his mind to gin her to another suitor, 
and at once that maiden sent by her confidante the following message to 
Kusmiuiyudhn, Though 1 have long ago fixed my heart on you for a 
husband, my father has promised to gtv< me to another, so devise a sidu.no 
lor carrying mo off hence.” So Kusumdyudha made an arrangement to 
curry her off, and ho placed 0 house at night a servant with a 

uirpom). So she quietly wont out and mounted the mule, 


mule for that k 

1 ut that servant did no! take her to hi 5 master; he took her somewhere 
tv i.o maki 1 or hi** own. 
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And' during the night ho took KamalalochanA a long distance, and 
they reached a certain city by the morning, when that chaste woman said 
to the - servant, “ Where is my husband your master P Why do you not 
take me to Inin ?” When the cunning rogue heard this, he said to her who 
was alone in a foreign country, “ I am going to marry you myself: never 
mind about him; how can you get to him now ?” When the discreet 
woman heard this, she said, “ Indeed I love you very much.”* Then the 
rascal left her in the garden of the city, and went to the market to buv tbo 
things required for a wedding. In the meanwhile that maiden fled, with 
the mule, and entered the house of a certain old man who made garlands. 
She told him her history, and he made her welcome, so she remained there. 
And the wicked servant, nob finding her in the garden, went away from it 
disappointed, and returned to his master Kusur^ayudha. And when his 
master questioned him, he said, “ The fact is, you are an upright man your¬ 
self, and you do not understand the ways of deceitful women. No sooner 
did she come out and was seen, than I was seized there by those othei; men, 
and the mule was taken away from me. By good luck I managed to escape 
and have come here.” When Kusumayudha heard this, he remained silent, 
and plunged in thought. 

One day his father sent him to be married, and as he was going along, 
he reached the city, where Kamalalochana, was. There he made the bride¬ 
groom’s iollowers encamp in a neighbouring garden, and while lie was 
roaming about alone, Kamalalochana saw him, and told the garland-maker 
in whose house she was living. He went and told her intended husband 
wlmt had taken place, and brought him to her. Then the garland-maker 
collected the necessary things, and the long-desired marriage between tho 
youth and the maiden was immediately celebrated. Then Kusumayudha 
punished that wicked servant, and married in addition that second maiden, 
who was the cause of his finding Kamalalochana, and in order to marry 
whom he had started from home, and ho returned rejoicing to his own 
country with those two wives. 

“ Thus the fortunate are reunited in the most unexpected maimer, and 
so you may lie .certain, Kt-sata, of regaining your beloved soon in tho same 
way.” Win n Yajuasvdmin had said this, Kandarpa, Suninmis and Kesatii 
remained for some days in his house, and then they set out for their u\vti 
country. But on the way they reached a givab forest, and they were . r .n 
rated IV nil on another in the confusion produced by a charge of wild 
cl-phunts, Of the party K<*4api went on alone ami grieved au 1 ii course 
of time reached the city of Ivan and found his friend Kamlarpa ii ero, 

* Ka. 1S82 and tho Sanskrit College MS. give tnrhi for tv.mj 7 < mid j>riyam for 
iyuh. No 300G ugrees with the above MSS. in tho hist point mid in the Second 
with Brock lia us, 
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went with liim to his own city Pataliputra, and lie remained there 
some time welcomed by his father. And there he told his parents all his 
adventures, beginning with his marrying Rupavati, and ending with the 
story of Kandarpa. 

In the meanwhile Sumanas. fled, terrified at the elephants, and entered 
a thicket, and while she was there, the sun set for her. And when 
night came on, she cried out in her woe, " Alas, my husband ! Alas, my 
father! Alas, my mother !” and resolved to fling herself into a forest fire. 
And in the meanwhile that company of witches, that were so full of pity 
for Kandarpa, having conquered the other witches, reached their own 
temple. There they remembered Kandarpa, and finding out by their super¬ 
natural knowledge that his wife had lost her way in a wood, they delibera¬ 
ted as follows, “ Kandarpa, being a resolute man, will unaided obtain his 
desire ; but his wife, being a young girl, and having lost her way in the 
forest, will assuredly die. So let us take her and put her down in Uatna- 
pura, in order that she may live there in the house of Kandarpa’s father 
with his other wife.” When the witches had come to this conclusion, they 
went to that forest and comforted Sumanas there, and took her and left 
her in Ratnapura. 

When the night had passed, Sumanas, wandering about in that city, 
heard the following cry in the mouths of the people who were running 
hither and thither, “ Lo ! the virtuous A nangavati, the wife of the IJrah- 
man Kandarpa, who, after her husband had gone somewhere or other, lived 
a long time in hope of reunion with him, not having recovered him, has 
now gone out in despair to enter the lire, followed by her weeping father- 
in-law and mother-in-law.” When Suuumas heard that, she went quickly 
to the place where the pyre had been made, and going up to Ananiruvuti, 
said to her, in order to dissuade her, 4t Noble lady, do not act rashly for 
that husband of yours is alive.” Having said this, she told the whole 
story from the beginning. And she shewed the jewelled ring that Kan¬ 
darpa gave her. Then all : 1 r 1 mnfc w$s 

true. Then Kandarpa’.-; lather honoured that bride Sumanas and gladly 
lodged her in his house with the delighted Anangavati. 

Then Kandarpa left P£$aliputra* without telling Kegata, a, he knew 
he would not like it, in order to roam about in search of Sumanas. And 
idler be bad gone, Kcsata, feeling unhappy without Rupavati, left his 
house without; lib parents’ km \\ ledge, and went to roam about hither and 
thither. And Kandarpa, in the course of his wanderings, happened to visit 
that very city, wluro Kesuta married Rupavati. And bearing a great noise 
of people, 1.0 asked what it meant, and a certain man said to him, “ I loro 
i, Rupavati preparing to die, as she cannot find her husband Kesahi; the 

* I I'CUvl i\i{dhpn f r^kdt. 
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tumult is on that account; listen to the story connected with hew” Then 
that man related the strange story of Rupavati’s marriage with Ko'ata 
and of her adventure with the Rakshasa, and then continued as follows : 

“Then that old Brahman, having tricked Kesata, went on his way, 
taking with him Rupavati for his son : hut nobod}’ knew where Ke$ata 
had gone after marrying her. And Rupavati, not seeing Ivesata,on the 
journey, said, c Why do I not see my husband here, though all the rest of 
the party are travelling along with me ?” When the old Brahman heard 
that, he shewed her that* son of his, and said to her, 1 My daughter, this 
son of mine is your husband ; behold him.’ Then Rupavati said in a rage 
to the old man there, ‘ I will not have this ugly fellow for a husband; I 
will certainly die, if I cannot get that husband, who married me yesterday.’ 

“ Saying this, she at once stopped eating. and drinking ; and the kl 
Brahman, through fear of the king, had her taken back to her father’s 
house. There she told the trick that the old Brahman had played her, and 
her father, in great grief, said to her, ‘ How are we to discover, my 
daughter, who the man that married you, is?’ Then Rupavati * id, 4 My 
husband’s name is K.e£ata } and he is the son of a Brahman named Deiata 
in Pataliputra ; for so much I heard from the mouth of a Rakshasa.’ 
When she had said this, she told her father the whole story of her husband 
and the Rakshasa, Then her father went and saw the Raksha-a ‘lying 
dead, and so he believed his daughter’s story, and was pleased with the 
virtue of that couple. 

“ lie consoled his daughter with hopes of reunion with her husband, 
and sent his bon to Kosata’s father in Pataliputra, to search for him. And 
after some time they came back and said, ‘ We saw the householder Do sat a 
in Pataliputra. But when we asked him where his son Kesata was, ho 
answered us with hairs, “ My son Kc&ifa is not hero ; ho did return here, 
and a friend of his named Kamhirpa came with him ; but he went away 
from here without telling*, me, pining for Rupavati”—When we heard this 
speech of his, we came back here in due course.* 

“ When those sent to search had brought hack this report, Rdpavati 
Said to her father, ‘ I shall never recover my husband, so I will enter the 
fire ; how long, father, can 1 live here without my husband ?’ fcihe wont 
on saying this, and as her father lias not been able to dUsuado her, she h \s 
conic out to-day to perish in the lire. And two maidens; friends of 
hers, hove come out to die in the same way ; one is called iS'vingaravati and 
the other Auuragavati. For long ago, at the marriage of RdpavatR they 
saw Kesata and made up their minds that they would have him for a 
husband, as their hearts wore captivated by his beauty. This is. the mean¬ 
ing of the noise which the people here arc making.” v 

When Kandarpa heard this from that man, lie went to the pyro which t 
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ceil heaped up for those ladies. He made a sign to the people fromri 
stance to cease their tumult, and going up quickly, he said to Rupavati, 
who was worshipping the fire; “Noble lady; desist from this rashness ; 
that husband of yours Kesa^a is alive ; he is my friend ; know that I am 
Kandarpa.” When lie had said this, he told her all Kelata’s adventures, 
beginning with the circumstance of the old Brahman’s treacherously 
making him embark on the boat. Then Rupavati believed him, as his 
story tallied so completely with what she knew, and she joyfully entered 
her father’s house with those two friends. And her father kindly wel¬ 
comed Kandarpa and took good caro of him ; and so he remained there, to 
please him. 

In the meanwhile it happened that, as Kesata was roaming about, ho 
reached Itatnapura and found there the house of Kandarpa, in which his 
two wives were. And as he was wandering about near the house, Sumanas, 
the wife of Kandarpa, saw him from the top of the house and said de¬ 
lighted to her father-in-law and mother-in-law, and the other people in 
the house, “ Hero now is Kesata my husband’s friend arrived ; we may 
hear news of my husband from him ; quickly invite him in.” Then they 
went and on some pretext or other brought in Kesatja as she advised, and 
when he saw Sumanas come towards him, he was delighted. And after ho 
had j ested she questioned him, and ho immediately told her his own and 
Kandarpa’s adventures, after the scare produced by the wild elephants. 

He remained there some days, hospitably entertained, and then a 
messenger came from Kandarpa with a letter. The messenger said, 
“ Kandarpa and Rdpavati are in the town where Kandarpa’s friend 

I\ edit a married Kiipavati;” and the contents of the letter were to the 
same effect; and Kes.ita communicated the tidings with tears to the 
father of Kandarpa. 

And the next day Kandarpa’s father sent in high glee a messenger to 
bring his son, and dismissed Ke^a^a, that he might joiu his beloved. And 
K. -aya went with that messenger, who brought the letter, to that country 
where Rdpavati was living in her father’s house. There, after a long ab¬ 
sence, he greeted and refreshed the delighted Kiipavati, as the cloud does 
the rfiatalci. lie met Kandarpa once more, and ho married at the in- 
: fence of Kdpavalf her two before-mentioned friends, Anuragavati and 
S'jingdravatj. And then Ke.4afa went with Kiipavati and them Lo hia own 
hmd, after taking leave of Kandarpa. And Kandarpa returned to Ratna- 
pun with the messenger, and was once more united to Sumanas and 
Anam-uvati and his relations. So Kandarpa regained his beloved Sumana-, 
and Kesata his beloved Rdpavati, and they lived enj ' 
o£ thU lilt;, each in his own country. 

The iOOLi ot lira* dion, though #ej»arato<] by adv r 
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arc reunited with their dear one?, despising even terrible sufferings, and 
taking no account of their interminable duration. So rise up quickly* my 
friend, let us go ; you also will find your wife, if you search for her who 
knows the way of Destiny r I myself regained my wife alive after she had 
died. • - 

“ Telling me this tale my friend encouraged me ,• and himself accom¬ 
panied me ; and so roaming about with him, I reached this land, and here 
I saw a mighty elephant and a wild boar. And, (wonderful to say !) I 
saw that elephant bring my helpless wife out of his mouth, and swallow 
her again ; and I followed that elephant, which appeared for a moment and 
then disappeared for a long time, and in my search for it I have now, 
thanks to uiy merits, beheld your Majesty here.” 

When the young merchant had said this, Vikramaditya sent for Ms 
wife, whom he had rescued by killing the elephant, and handed her over to 
him. And then the couple, delighted at their marvellous reunion, re¬ 
counted their adventures to one another, and their mouths were loud in 
praise of the glorious king Vishamasila. 


CHAPTER CXXIV, 

Then King Vikramaditya put this question to the friend of the young 
merchant, who came with him, u You said that you recovered your wife 
alive after she was dead; how could that be ? Tell us,, good sir, th 
whole story at length.” When the king sc id this to the friend of the 
young merchant, the latter answered, “ Listen, king, if you have any curio¬ 
sity about it; I proceed to tell the story.” 

I am a young Brahman of the name of Chandrasva/nin, living on that 

Story «/ C/„,n,ira,vd,niH <vU rtmmi. ,na °" ificc " t & r!Ulfc to Brfhmans, 
hh u'ife a/iiv after her death. called Brnhmasth da, and I have a 

beautiful wife in my house. Ono day I had gone to the village for some 
object, by my lather's orders, and a Mp&Ufot, who had come to hog, east 
eyes on that wife of mine. She caught a fever from the moment he look¬ 
ed at her, and in the evening she died. Then iny relation** took her, and 
put her on the pyre during the night. And when the pyre was in full 
ldazo, I returned there from tho village ; and I hoard what had happened 
from my family who wept before me. 

Then I went near the pyre, and the JedpAlika came there With tho 
magic staff dancing* on his shoulder, and tho booming drum in hi* hand, 

* Tho l'ha(vdngtt % a club shftpod like the foot of a bcdutoad, i. r., m < ,fi with u 
skill) it tho tr.p, consider* A ns the w apuii of S'iv?* and earn* <1 bv : - ties an l Vom 
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y quenched the flaine of the .pyre, king, by throwing ashes on it* 
icn my wife rose up from the midst of it ufi niured The WnJj , , 

T hi ;» ■* ' ,b ° «*— M* 

oit quickly, and 1 followed him with my bow and arrows. 

And when he reached a cave on the bank of the Ganges he nut the 

IT- sT" tu ! sr r nd ' “° d " uiii,,s ' j i<> *« «**». «w 

tained von has’ on ‘° , Wh ° m 1 COl,ld n ° fc man ' y you > thou e h 1 tad ob- 

„ ./ ’ S ome lnto m y possession; and so my vow has been suc- 

e.-s ully accomplished. ”f Saying this he shewed them my wife and at 

lo»-In. m» S ,o power by tbc loss ot the staff, I reproached him, each mL 

Tltr/l! : “ T r 1 r ° b ”• «* -V w»«. )'»" shall live „o longer ” 
Then the scoundrel, not seeing his magic staff, tried to run awav • but I 

irew my bow and killed him with a poisoned arrow. Thus doVeretics 

Wh ° feig , n t . he . 1 V0 1 ws S ' iva °*7 tor the pleasure of accomplishing S 
nous ends, fall, though their sin has already sunk them deep enough. 

I hen I took my wife, and those other two maidens, and I returned 
home, exciting the astonishment of my relations. Then I asked those two 
maidens to tell me their history, and they gave me this answer, « We are 
the daughters respectively of a king and a chief merchant in Benares and 
the earned us off by the same magic process by which ho cirried 

wifc / 1 W jf°*. “ nd . t,ianks to 5' 0U V® been delivered from the villain 
them to S B? nn8 iD8 f ; T -‘ iS WaS tLeh ' taIe * «"<* «*o ^ dav J took 
-hat had bSln S, them4 ' d ^ ^ ** relati ° ns ' 

his 8 m tllis youn T g mercLant ’ wLo had losfe 

an ointment that I found in the “‘ve ^ ^ 

fume still cabal,, from it, even tbo,, s „ it bas W“ ' ^ 1OT ' 

‘bo Iirdbman “.ft" U.ITTr, “ChUIT !'■’ ***•” Wle “ 

Gunavati and Chandravati. 3 Jjjaynu ' and tbei '° be married 

Tl.cn the king c.U„4 ,o „,i„ d the c „ lcJ ^ , pi|W thii ho 


f*ur kdi'ah ilia M»SS ffiv-- ,• >'n/ t ti.i it 

an.,,,. The. word iu No. vm'u ZTaLT '" f‘ «*tic was boating his 

* Oji. Vol. ir, p. 213. no doubt Meant for rciaf,. 

t J ftcpniritt / rrttijit f»6fn *iW„y, ,.i 

tb« imr* .... ii “ - «. «. m .ho m a.,. * 
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liad seen in the temple built by Visvakarman, and lie gave this order to 
tbe warder, “ Let an ambassador be sent to Kalingasena to demand from him 
that maiden whose likeness I saw carved on tbe pillar.” When the 
warder received this command from the king, he brought before him an 
ambassador named Suvigraha, and sent- him off with a message. 

So the ambassador went to the country of Kalinga, and when he had 
seen the king Kalingasena, he delivered to him the message with which lie 
had been entrusted, which was as follows, “ King, the glorious sovereign 
Yikram&ditya sends you this command, * You know that every jewel on the 
earth comes to me as my due ; and you have a pearl of a daughter, so hand 
lier over to me, and then by my favour you shall enjoy in your own realm 
an unopposed sway/ ” When the king of Kalinga heard this, ho was 
very angry, and he said, “ Who is this king Vikramaditya ? Does ho 
presume to give me orders and ask for my daughter as a tribute ? Blinded 
witli pride he shall be cast down.” When the ambassador heard this from 
Kalingasena, he said to him, “ How can you, being a servant, dare tt> set 
yourself up against your master ? You do not know your place. What, 
madman, do you wish to be shrivelled like a moth in the firo of his 
wrath ? ” 

When the ambassador had said this, lie returned and communicated 
to king Vikramaditya that speech of Knlingnsena’s. Then king Yishama- 
jsila, being angry, marched out with his forces to attack the king of 
Kalinga, and the Yetala Bhut iketu went Vvith him. As he marched ulon<* 

_ o t 

the quarters, re-echoing tho roar of his army, seomed to say to the ki; . 
Kalinga, “ Surrender the maiden quickly,” and so he reached that country. 
When king Vikramaditya saw the king of Kalinga ready for battle, he 
surrounded him with his forces ; but then be thought in his mind, “ I 
sl ;ill never >e happy without this king's daughter 5 and vet how c an X 
kill my own hither-in-law ? Suppose I havo recourse to ome stratagem.” 

When the king had gdne through these reflections, he went with the 
Yetala, and by his supernatural power entered the bedchamber of tbe king 
of Kalinga at night, when he was asleep, without being seen. Then the 
Yetala woke up the king, and when ho was ten ilied, said to him laughing, 

“ What! do you dare to sloop, when you arc at war with king Yikram.i- 
dityar ” Then the king of Kalinga rose up, and seeing tho monarch, who 
had thus shown his daring, standing with a terrible Yetala at his side, and 
recognising him, bowed trembling at bis feet, and said, “ King, I now 
acknowledge your supremacy ; tell me what i am to do.” And the king 
answered him, " If you wish to have me as your overlord, give ino yunr 
daughter K. ling:i>< mi,” Then tho king of Kalinga agreed, aiul promised 
to give him his daughter, and so the monai eh returned successful to hia 
camp 
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nd tbo next day, queen, your father the king of Kalinga bestowed 


on king VishamaHIa with appropriate ceremonies, and a splendid 
maniuge-g 1 t. i'll us, queen, you were lawfully married by the king out 
of his deep love for you, and at the risk of his own life, and not out of any 
uesiro to triumph over an enemy. 

“ When I heard this story, my friends, from the mouth of the 
iarpajiia Devasena, I dismissed my anger, which was caused by the con- 
tempt with which I supposed myself to have been treated. So, you see, 

1 ‘in . 7? S induCed to mfm 'i me h Y ^eing a likeness of me carved on a 

pi ai, mu o marry Malayavati by seeing a painted portrait of her” In 
tuese words Kaluigasena, the beloved wife of king Yikramdditya, described 
he r husband s m.ght, and delighted his other wives. Then Vikramaditva, 

accompanied by all of them, and by Malayavati, remained delighting in 
nis empire. ° & 

Then, one day a liajpiit named Krishna&kti, who had been oppressed 
b, the members of his clan, came there from the Dakkan. He went to the 
pa.ace-gate surrounded by five hundred It aj puts, and took on himself the 
vow of kurpetpha to the king. And though the king tried to dissuade 
him he made this declaration, “ I will serve king Vikramaditva for 
twelve years.’- And he remained at the gate of the palace, with his fol¬ 
lowers, c etermmed to carry out this vow, and while he was thus en^a^ed 
eleven years passed over his head. ° ° 

. A l d , wben f , bc twe)fth y ear came > !‘is wife, who was in another land, 
gncw«,o at her ong separation from him, sent him a let , - i he hap, 

r, ,f ,,] f « a dM>g tlu. Ary a verso which she had written in the letter at 
mglil by the light of a candle, when the king, w ho had gone out in search 
of adventures, was listening concealed, “ Hot, long, and tremulous do 
those sighs iswe forth from me, during thy absence, my lord, but not the 
bioatli if life, hard-hearted woman tliat I am ! >y 

When the king bad beard this read over and over again bv the Una 

l r p: t ,ce a r d said to ** j<m 

ZZSTtZJSkTJZ, ,w r *?*+»•+* ■ 

these reflections, the king at once entT f 8 °’" g through 

h'np«,;ik«. And after ho had ci d a 7 ? SUmir ' on,;d 

this order, •< My good follow '/ f‘Ti l ° b ° w ntten » he 6 :lve him 

Om jironfi o ^ o wards the northern quarter through 

wifich t * k »* 

way a yon go along.” 8 ; * 0U wdl find ifc a ^ing your 

wi" t oi d c id „s xrii ] r s v v nt ° u * » and 

> night vMtbuufc lolling hu fellow ore. He waa 
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dissatisfied, saying to himself, (i How shall I be helped to conquer my 
(inclines by a single village that will rather disgrace me ? Nevertheless 
my sovereign s orders must be obeyed.” So he slowly went on, and 
having passed Omkurapitha, he saw in a distant forest many maidens 
playing, and then he asked them tliis question, Do vou know where 
Khandavataka is ? ” When they heard that, they answered, “ We do 
not know ; go on further ; our father lives only ten yojanas from here ; 
ask him ; he may perhaps know of that village.” 

When the maidens had said this to him, the kdrpatilco, went on, and 
beheld their father, a Bakshasa of terrific appearance. He said to him, 
“ Whereabouts here is Khandavataka ? Tell me, my good fellow.” And 
the Bakshftsa, quite taken aback by his courage, said to him, “ What 
have you got to do there ? The city has been long deserted ; but if you 
must go, listen ; this road in front of you divides into two : tako the one 
on the left hand, and go on until you reach the main entrance of Khanda¬ 
vataka, the lofty ramparts on each side of which make it attract the eye.” 

When the Bakshasa had told him this, he went on, and reached that 
main street, and entered that city, which, though of heavenly beauty, was 
deserted and awe-inspiring. And in it he entered the palace, which was 
surrounded with seven zones, and ascended the upper storey of it, which 
of jewels and gold. There he saw a gem-besfeudded throne, and 
he sat down on it. Thereupon a Bakshasa came with a wand in his hand, 
and said to him, “ Mortal, why have you sat down here on the king’s 
thro no ? ” When the resolute Jcdrprrfiku Ivyisknasakti heard this, ho 
said, “ I am lord here ; and you are tribute-paying house-holders whom 
king Yikramaditya has made over to me by his grant.” 


When the It&kshasa heard that, he looked at the grant, and bowing 
before him, said, “ You are king here, and I am your warder ; for the de¬ 
crees ol king Vikramaditja are binding over) where.” Yv r hen the Bak- 
shasa had said this, he summoned all the subjects, and the ministers and 
tlw king’s retinue presented themselves there; and that city wa-tilled 
with an army of four kinds of troops. And every one paid his respects to 
the kdrpatika; and he was delighted, and performed his bathing and Ids 
other ceremonies with royal luxury. 

Then, having become a king, ho said to himself with amazement; 
“Astonishing truly is the power of king Vikramadif.ya ; and stvangoly 
unexampled is the depth of his digniii d reserve, in that ho bestows u 
kingdom like this and calls it a village ! ” Full of ama/.i mei.: at this, he 
remained there ruling as a king : and Vikramdditya supported his fallow- 
ers in Uj jay ini. 

And alter some days this katpetfik^ become a king went eagerly to 
pay his respects to Ling Yikramaditya, «L..king the earth with Uis anuy. 
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" ^when lie arrived and tlirew himself at the feet of Vikramddifcya, that 
king said to him, “ Go and put a stop to the sighs of your wife who 
sent you the letter.” When the king despatched him with these words, 
Krisbnasakti, full of wonder, went with his friends to his own land. 
There he drove out his kinsmen, and delighted his wife, who had been 
long pining for him ; and having gained more even than he had c'Ver wish¬ 
ed for, enjoyed the most glorious ro 3 7 al fortune. 

So wonderful were the deeds of king Vikramaditya. 

Now one day he saw a Brahman with every hair on his head and 
body standing on end ; and he said to him, “ What has reduced you, 
Brahman, to this state ? ” Then the Brahman told him his story in tho 
following words : 

There lived in Pataliputra a Brahman of the name of Agnisvamin, a 

„ . _ , . great maintainor of the sacrificial 

Story of Devasvamtn the permanently ° , . 

horripilant Brahman. &vq ; and I am his son, Devasvamm 

by name. And I married the daughter of a Brahman who lived in a dis¬ 
tant land, and because she was a child, I left her in her father’s house. 
One day I mounted a mare, and went with one servant to my father-in- 
law’s house to fetch her. There my father-in-law welcomed me; and I 
set out from his house with my wife, who was mounted on tho mare, and 
had one maid with her. 

And when we had got half way, my wife got off the mare, and went 
to the bank of the river, pretending that she wanted to drink water. 
And as she remained a long time without coming back, I sent the 
cervant,' who was with me, to the bank of the river to look for her. And 
as ho also remained a long time without coming back, I went there my- 
; b\ leaving tho maid to take C&te of the mare. And when 1 went and 
looked, I found that my wife’s mouth was stained with blood, and that 
she had devoured my servant, and left nothing of him bub the bones.* In 
my terror I left her, and went back to find the mare, and lo ! her maid had 
in ifio same way eaten that. Then I fled from the place, and the fright 
I got on that occasion still remains in mo, so that even now I cannot pre¬ 
vent the hair on my head and body from standing on end.f 

** So y<>u, king, are my only hope.” When the Brahman said this, 
Vikrauia litya by his sovereign fiat relieved him of all fear. Then the 
king said, “ Out on it ! One cannot repose any confidence in women, for 


* See Vol. J. p. 212, and Lieutenant Temple’s article Lamia in the Antiquary for 
August, Terrible man-eating Sirens ro described in tho Valrihasdnjataka to 

which Dr M aris : ailed attention in a kitcr in the Academy. Op. Schmidt’s Griu* 
ehittlu: Murchcn, p. 142, 

f No. <i003 and tho SanskiiL Go'll go MS. give m. ‘ ./nth .a for tambin'unayyn t 

L*‘j. j.hV~ b:ui tia^tah n/i.t-- , at in soot ha- devoured tho later media tu letter. 
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they are full of daring wickedness.” When the king said this, a minister 
remarked, “ Yes, king ! women are fully as wicked as you say. By the 
bye, have you not heard what happened to the Brahman Agnisarman 


There lives in this very city a Brahman named Agnisarman, the son of 


Somasarman ; whom his parents 
loved as their life, but who was a 


Story of Agniiar man,* 


fool and ignorant of every branch of knowledge. He married the daughter 
of a Brahman in the city of Vardhaimina ; but her father, who was rich, 
would not let her leave his house, on the ground that she was a mere 
child. 

And when she grew up, Agnisarman’s parents said to him, “Son, 
why do you not now go and fetch your wife ? ” When Agnisarman heard 
that, the stupid fellow went off alone to fetch hor, without taking leave 
of his parents. When he left his house a partridge appeared on his right 
hand, and a jackal howled on his left hand, a sure prophet of evil.*}* "And 
the fool welcomed the omen saying, “ Hail! Hail! ” and when the deity 
prcsiding over the omen heard it, she laughed at him unseen. And when 
he reached his father-in-law’s place, and was about to eutcr it, a partridge 
appeared on his right, and a jackal on his left, boding evil. And again he 
welcomed the omen, exclaiming “ Hail! Hail! ” and again the goddess of 
the omen, hearing it, laughed at him unseen. And that goddess presiding 
over the omen said to herself, “ Why, this fool welcomes bad luck as if 
it were good ! So I must give him the luck which he welcomes, I nlust 
contrive to save his life.” While the goddess was going through these 
reflections, Agnisarman entered his father-in-law’s house, and was joy fully 
welcomed. And his father-in-law and his family asked him, why he had 
come alone, and he answered them, “ I cauio without telling any one at. 
home.” 

Then ho bathed and dined in the appropriate manner, and when 
night came on, his wife came to bis sleeping apartment adorned. But ho 
foil asleep fatigued with tho journey ; and then she went out to visit a 
paramour of hers, a thief, who had been impaled. But, while she was 
embracing bis body, the demon that had entered it, bit off her nose ; and 
she fled thence in fear. And she went and placed an unsheathed j dagger at 
her sleeping bu* baud’s side; and cried out loud caough for all bor rela¬ 
tions to Lear, ‘ Alas ! Alas ! I am murdered ; this wicked husband of 

* This is substantially the amo story as tho second in chapter 77. 

+ Seo Vi !. I. pp. 405 and 678. 

X J’i . s 'w is a misprint far Th- BMm in found in AIS. N<\ b'S' 

and tho Sanskrit College MS. and, I think, in So, 8003; but the- hltu • not w v w ” 
formed. 
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iFhas got up and without any cause actually cut off my nose.” When 
her relations heard that, they came, and seeing that her nose was cut off, 
they beat Agnisarman with sticks and other weapons. And the next day 
they reported the matter to the king, and by his orders they made him 
over to the executioners, to be put to death, as having injured his inno¬ 
cent wife. 

But when he was being taken to the place of execution, the goddess 
presiding over that omen, who had seen the proceedings of his wife during 
the night, said to herself, “ This man has reaped the fruit of the evil omens, 
but as be said, ‘ Hail! Hail! : I must save him from execution.” Having 
thus reflected, the goddess exclaimed unseen from the air, Executioners, 
this young Brahman i3 innocent; you must not put him to death : go and 
see the nose between the teeth of the impaled fcliiofWhen she had 
said this, she related the proceedings of his wife during the night. Thou 
the executioners, believing the story, represented it to the king by the 
mouth of the warder, and the king, seeing the nose between, the teeth of 
the thief, remitted the capital sentence passed on Agnisarman, and sent 
him home ; and punished that wicked wife, and imposed a penalty on her 
relations* also. ’ 

“ Such, king, is the character of women:” When that minister had 
said this, King Yikramaditya approved his saying, exclaiming, “ So it is.” 
Then the cunning Miiladeva, who was near the king, said, “ King, 
are there no good -women, though some are bad ? Are there no mango- 
creepers, as well as poisonous creepers P In proof that there are good 
women, hoar wlmt happened to rne.” ' 

X went once to Batuliputra with S'asin, thinking that it was the homo 

of polished wits, and longing to 
y J make trial or their cleverness. In 

a tank outside that city I saw a woman washing clothes, and I put this 
question to her, “ Where do travellers stay here ?” The old woman 


♦ The word bad hunt is evidently a misprint for band!, unS: as appears from tho 

MSS. 

t This B ropo, and may perhaps ho tho original source of 

Bha.i'-spcarn’s *• All’ > W< 11 that Ends Well." At any rule there is a slight i\ 5 cm- 
bianco in tho loading idea of tho two stories. It bears a close roscmblunco to tho 
story of Sorfiuina, No. 3b in (V nzoidmeh's Siciliunische M.uolicn, and to that of Sapia 
in he Pentumcrono of Ihi-ilo. In tho Sicilian und in the Noupolilan tnlo a princo is 
tuigjy with n young lady who, when tcu< hing him, gave him a box on tho onr, and 
ru.rri-.-i )i> r in ordm i-) uv-ngo himself by ill-treating her ; bnt finding that ho has, 
without ho cheating it, had three children by her, ho is obliged to seek a reconciliation. 
1j. Koiihr in hi.i note on tho Sicilian talc gives no other paralkl than Pusilo’b talc, 
v, h is tli‘i Gill of 1 ho Vth du>, ^ oi. II, i.v 301 el Licbic lit’o trniif Elion. 
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gave me an evasive answer, saying, “ Here the Brahmany ducks stay on 
the banks, the fisli in the water, the bees in the lotuses, but I have never 
seen any part where travellers stay.” When I got this answer, I was 
quite nonplussed, and I entered the city with S'asin. 

There S'asin saw a boy crying at the door of a bouse, with a warm* 
rice-pudding on a plate in front of him, and lie said, “ Dear me ! this is a 
foolish child not to eat the pudding in front of him, but to vex himself 
with useless weeping.” When the child heard this, he wiped his eyes, 
and said laughing, “ You fools do not know the advantages I get by 
crying. The pudding gradually cools and so becomes nice, and another 
good comes out of it; my phlegm is diminished thereby. These are the 
advantages I dorivo from crying ; I do not cry out of folly; but you 
country bumpkins are fools because you do not see what I do it for.” 

W hen the boy said this, S’asin and I were quite abashed at our stu¬ 
pidity, and we went away astonished to another part of the town. There 
we saw a beautiful young lady on the trunk of a mango-tree, gathering 
mangoes, while her attendants stood at its foot. We said to the young 
lady, “ Give us also some mangoes, fair one.” And she answered, 
“ Would you like to eat your mangoes cold or hot ? ” When I heard that, 
I said to her, wishing to penetrate the mystery, “ We should like, lovely 
one, to eat some warm ones first, and to have the others afterwards.” 
When she heard this, she flung down some mango-fruits into the dust 
on the ground. We blew the dust off them and then ate them. Then the 
young lady and her attendants laughed, and she said to us, “ I first gave 
you these warm mangoes, and you cooled them by blowing on them, and 
then ate them ; catch these cool ones, which will not require blowing on, 
in your clothes.’ \\ hen she hail said this, she threw some more fruits into 
the flaps of our garments. 

M e tool: them, and left that place thoroughly ashamed of Ourselves. 
Then 1 said to S'asin and other companions, “ Upon my word I must 
marry this clever girl, and pay her out for the way in which she has made 
a fool of me ; otherwise what becomes of my reputation for sharpness ? ” 
When I said this to them, they found out her father’s house, and,on a 
subsequent day we went thero disguised so that we could not be 
recognised. 

And while we woro reading the Veda there, her father the Brahman 
Yajnasvamin came up to us, and said, “Where do you eottto from r"’ 
We said to that rich and noble Brdhmnu, “ We have come hero from the 
city of Mayapuri to study ; ’’ thereupon ho said to us, “ Then stay the 


* 1 think wo should read us~ ,jc. I believe that No.h. 1882 and 3003 have this, 
judging from the way in which thn is usually formed i those MSS, 
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four months in my house; shew me this favour, as you have come 
from a distant country.” When we heard this, we said, “ We will do 
what you say, Brahman, if you will give us, at the end of the four months, 
whatever we may ask for.” When we said this to Yajnasvamin, he 
answered, If you ask for anything that it is in my power to give, I 
will certainly give it.” When he made this promise, wc remained in his 
house. And when the four months were at an end, we said to that 
Brahman, “ We are going away, so give us what we ask for, as you lon<» 
ago promised to do.” He said, “ What is that ? ” Then S'asin pointed 
o me and said, “ Give your daughter to this man, who is our chief.” 
Ihcu the Brahman Yajnasvamin, being bound by his promise, thought, 
These fellows have tricked me ; never mind ; there can be no harm iu it; 
he is a deserving youth.” So he gave me his daughter with the usual 
ceremonies. 

And when night came, I said laughing to the bride in tbo bridal 
chamber, “ Do you remember those warm and those cool mangoes ? ” 
When she heard this, she recognised me, and said with a smile° “ Yes, 
country bumpkins are tricked in this way by city wits.” Then I said to 
Li.r, ‘‘Best you fair, city wit; I vow that I the country bumpkin will 
desert you and go far away.” When she heard this, she also made a vow, 
eaying, “ I too am resolved, for my part, that a son of mine by you shall 
bring you back again.” When we had made one another these promises, 
she went to sleep with her face turned away, and I put my ring on her 
finger while she was asleep. Then I went out, and joining my companions, 

M.ntei. for my native city of Ujjayini, wishing to make trial of her 
cleverness. 

The * Brdhman’s daughter, not seeing me next morning, when she 
woke up, hut seeing a ring on her finger marked with my name, said to 
her- ..11, “ So he has deserted me, and gone off; well, he has been as -mod 
as his word ; and i must keep mine too, dismissing all regrets. And I seo 
by this ring that bis name is Muladcva; so no doubt he is that very 
Muladeva, who is so renowned for cunning. And people say that his per- 
lament home is Ujjayini; so I must go there, and accomplish my object 
hv an artifice.” When sho had made up her mind to this, she went and 
made this false statement to her father, « My father, my husband has 
deserted me immediately after marriage ; and how can I live here happily 
v,Hhout b,m; sol will go on a pilgrimage to holy waters, and will so 
liioruiy tins accursed body.” 

Having sai l this, and having wrung a permission from her unwilling 
fauher, sho started off from her house with her wealth and her attendants. 

,She procured a splendid dress suitable to a hcto: ): , and travelling along she 
> '.'hed Ujjaymij and entered it us tho chief beauty of the world. And 
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having arranged with her attendants every detail of her scheme, that young 
Brahman lady assumed the name of Sumangala. And her servants pro- 
el.limed everywhere, “ A hetcera named Sumangala has come from 
Kamarupa, and her goodwill is only to be procured by the most lavish 
expenditure.'” 

Then a distinguished hcicerci of Ujjayim, named Devadatta, came to 
her, and gave her her own palace worthy of a king, to dwell in by herself. 
And when she was established there, my friend S'asin first sent a message 
to her by a servant, sayings “ Accept a present from me which is won by 
your great reputation.” But Sumangala sent back this message by tho 
servant, “ The lover who obeys my commands may enter here : I do not 
care for a present, nor for other beast-like meu.” S'asin accepted tho 
terms, and repaired at night-fall to her palace. 

And when ho came to the first door of the palace, and had himself 
announced, the door-keeper said to him, “ Obey our lady’s commands * 
Even though you may have bathed, you must bathe again here; other¬ 
wise you canuot be admitted.” When S'asin beard this, he agreed to 
bathe again as he was bid. Then he was bathed and anointed all over by 
her female slaves, in private, and while this was going on, tho first watch of 
the night passed away. When he arrived, having bathed, at the second 
door, the door-keeper said to him, “ You have bathed \ now adorn your¬ 
self appropriately.” He consented, and thereupon the lady’s female 
slaves adorned him, and meanwhile the second watch of tho night came to 
an end. Then he reached the door of the third zone, and thero the guards 
said to him, “ Take a meal, and then enter.” IIo said i( Very well,” and 
then the female slaves managed to delay him with various dishes until tho 
third watch passed away. Then he reached at last the fourth door, that 
of the lady’s private npartments, but there the door-keeper reproached him 
in the following words, “ Away, boorish suitor, lest you draw upon your¬ 
self misfortune. Is the last watch of the night a proper time for paying 
tho first visit to a lady ? ” When S'-\sin had been turned away in tide 
contemptuous style by the warder, who seemed like an incarnation of un- 
iimelincss, he went away home with countenance sadly fallen. 

In the same way that Brahman’s daughter, who had assumed the 
name of Sumangala, disappointed many other visitors. When I beard of 
it, J was moved with curiosity, and after sending a messenger to and fro 
i went a 4 , night splendidly adorned to her house. There 1 propitiated the 
warders at every door with magnificent presents, and I reached without 
delay the private apartments of that lady. And as I had arrived in time 
I was allowed by the door-keepers to pass the door, and I entered and .• aw 
my wife, whom I did not recognise, owing to her bping disguised as a 
fteiara. But she know me again, and she advanced towards me, and paid 
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all the usual civilities, made me sit down on a couch, and treated me 
•with the attentions of a cunning. Tietcera. Then I passed the night with 
that wife of mine, who was the most beautiful woman of the world, and I 
became so attached to her, that I' could not leave the house in which she 


was staying. 

She too was devoted to me, and never left my side, until, after somo 
days, the blackness of the tips of her breasts shewed that she was pregnant. 
Then the clever woman forged a letter, and shewed it to me, saying. 
“ The king my sovereign has sent me a letter : read it.” Then I opened 
the letter and read as follows, “ The august sovereign of the fortunate 
Kaimruna, Manasinha, sends thence this order to Sumangala, ‘ Why do 
you remain so long absent ? Return quickly, dismissing your desire of 
seeing foreign countries. ’ 99 


When I had read this letter, she said to rr.e with affected grief, “ I 
must depart ; do not be angry with me; I am subject to the will of 
others. Having made this false excuse, slic returned to her own city 
Pataliputra : but I did not follow her, though deeply in love with her, as 
I supposed that sbo was not her own mistress. 

And when she was in Pataliputra, she gave birth in du'e time to a son. 
And that boy grew up and learned all the accomplishments. And when he 
was twelve years old, that hoy in a childish freak happened to strike with 
a creeper a fisherman’s son of the same age. When the fisherman’s son 
was beaten, be flew in a passion and said, “ You beat me, tbough nobody 
knows who your father is ; for your mother roamed about in foreign lands 
and you were born to her by some husband or other.”* 

When this was said to -the boy, he was put to shame ; so he went and 
caid to hi? mother, “Mother, who and where is my fatherP Tell me 1 ’» 
Then his mother, the daughter of the Brahman, reflected a moment, and 
said to him. “ Your father’s name is Miiladeva : he deserted me, and went 
to Ujjayini.” After she had said this, she told him her whole story from 
the beginning. Then the hoy said to her, “ Mother, then I will go and 
bring my father back a captive ; I will make your promise good.” 

Having said this to his mother, and having been told by her bow to 
recognise me, the boy set out thence, and reached this city of Ujjayini. 
And ho came and saw me playing dice in tho gambling-hall, making cer¬ 
tain of my identity from the description Id? mother had given him and ho 
conquered in play all who were there. And he astonished every one there 
by shewing such remarkable cunning, though he was a mere child. Then 
he gave away to the needy all the money he had Won at play And at 
night he artfully -nme and stole my bedstead from under me. letti.m mo 
gently down on ft heap of oottofi, while. 1 was C p. So when l woke up, 
* Cp. Hull Tibetan p. 89. 
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and saw myself on a Leap of cotton, without a bedstead, I was at once 
filled with mixed feelings of shame, amusement and astonishment. 

xhcn, Ling, I went at my leisure to the market-place, and roaming 
about, I saw that boy there selling the bedstead. So I went up to him 
and said, “ For what price will you give me this bedstead ? ” Then the 
boy said to me, “ You cannot get the bedstead for money, crest-jewel of 
cunning ones ; but you may get it by telling some strange and .wonderful 
story.” When I heard that, I said to him, “ Then I will tell you a mar¬ 
vellous tale. And if you understand it and admit that it is really true, 
you may keep the bedstead ; but if you say that it is not true and that you 
do not believe it,* you will he illegitimate, and I shall get back the bed¬ 
stead. On this condition I agree to tell you a marvel; and now listen !_ 

Formerly there was a famine in the kingdom of a certain king; that kino- 
bimself cultivated the back of the beloved of the boar with great loads of 
spray from the chariots of the snakes. Enriched with the grain thus pro¬ 
duced the king put a stop to the famine among his subjects, and gaiued the 1 
esteem of men.” 

When I said this, the boy laughed and said, “ The chariots of the 
snakes are clouds ; the beloved of the boar is the earth, for she is said to 
have been most dear to Vishnu in his Boar incarnation ; and what is there 
to be astonished at in the fact that rain from the clouds made grain to 
spring on the earth ?” 

When the cunning hoy had said this, he went on to say to me, who 
was astonished at his cleverness, “ Now I will tell you a strange tale. If 
you understand it, and admit that it is really true,' I will give you back 
this bedstead, otherwise you shall be my slave.” 

I answered “ Agreed ; ” and then the cunning boy said this, “ Prince ' 
of knowing ones, there was born long ago on this earth a wonderful boy, 
who, as soon as lie was born, made the earth tremble with the weight of 
his feet, and when lie grew ‘bigger, stepped into another world.” 

When the boy said this, I, not knowing what he meant, answered 
him, “ It is false ; there is not a word of truth in it.” Then the boy 
said to me, “ Did not Vishnu, as soon as he was born, stride across tlm 
earth, in the form of a dwarf, and make it tremble ? And did he not, 
on that same occasion, grow bigger, and step into heaven ? So you have 
been conquered by me, and reduced to slavery. And these people present 
in the market are witnesses to our agreement. So, wherever l go, \ ou 
must come along with mo.” When the resolute boy had said this, he 

* I read pralyayo n« which I find in the Taylor MS. and which makes sense. 

I take tho words os part of the boy’s speech, “ It 13 untrue , I do not believe it.” 
I’.ut vaJcslujnfjapratf-yva me would also make r.cnso. Tho Sanskrit CoUog Mi. sup. 
ports JBroekhnus’a taxi. 
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laid bold of rny arm with his band ; and all the people there testified to 
the justice of bis claim. 

Then, having made me his prisoner, bound by my own agreement, he, 
accompanied by bis attendants, took me to his mother in tlie city of Patali- 
putra. And then his mother looked at him, and said to me, My bus- 
band, my promise has to-day been made good, I have had you brought 
here by a* son of mine begotten by you.” When she had said this, she 
related the whole story in the presence of all. 

Then all her relations respectfully congratulated her on having ac¬ 
complished her object by her wisdom, and on having had her disgrace 
wiped out by her son. And 1, having been thus fortunate, lived there for 
a long time with that wife, and that son, and then returned to this city of 
Ujjayini. 

“ So you see, king, honourable matrons are devoted to their husbands, 
and it is not the case that all women are always bad.” When king Vikra- 
rnaditya had heard this speech from the mouth of Muladeva, lie rejoiced 
with his ministers. Thus hearing, and seeing, and doing wonders, that 
king Yikramaditya* conquered and enjoyed all the divisions of the earth. 11 

“ When the hermit Kanva had told during the night this story of 
Yishamasila, dealing with separations and reunions, he went on to say to 
me who was cut off from the society of Madanamanchuka ; 1 Thus do un¬ 
expected separations and reunions of beings take place, and so you, 
Xaravdhanadatta, shall soon be reunited to your beloved. Have recourse 
to patience, : nd you shall enjoy for a long time, son of the king of Vatsa, 
surrounded hv your wives and ministers, the position of a beloved emperor of 
the Vidyddbaras.* This admonition of the hermit Kanva enabled me to re* 
cover patience ; and so I got through my time of separation, and I gra¬ 
dually obtained wives, magic science, and the sovereignty over the Yidya- 
dharas. And I told you before, great hermits, how 1 obtained all these 
by Ihc favour of Siva, the giver of boons.” 

By telling this liia tale, in the hermitage of Kasyapn, Narav&hanadatta 
delighted his mother’s brother Gopalaka and all tho hermits. And after 
he had passed there tho days of the rainy season, he took leave of his undo 
Hi d the hermit:' in the grove of asceticism, and mounting his chariot, de¬ 
parted thence with his wives and his ministers, filling the air with the hosts 
of h;s Yidyadharas. And in course of time he reached the mountain of 
Kislmbha his dwelling-place; and he remained there delighting in tho 
enjoyments of empire, in the midst of the kings of the Vulyadharas, with 
qu - n Madanatmmchukd, and Ratnapnibhi and his other wives; and his 
life lasted f »r a kalpa. 


* In tho original there u tho following -iote, “ Here ci. U tho tale of king Vihra- 
maditya,” 
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This is the story called Vriliatkatha, told long ago, on the summit of 
mount Kailasa, by the undaunted* S'iva, at the request of the daughter of 
the Himalaya, and then widely diffused in the world by Pushpadanta and his 
fellows, who were born on the earth wearing the forms of Katyayana and 
others, in consequence of a curse. And on that occasion that god her hus¬ 
band attached the following blessing to this tale, “ Whoever reads this tale 
that issued from my mouth, and whoever listens to it with attention, and who¬ 
ever possesses it, shall soon be released from his sins, and triumphantly attain 
the condition of a splendid Vidyadhara, and enter my everlasting world. 0 


End of the Collection of Tales called the Eathd Sarit Sdgara. 

* Having reached the end of my translation, I am entitled to presume that this 
epithet refers to the extraordinary length of tho Katha Sarit Sugar a. 
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FURTHER CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


TO YOL. I. 


Pago 7* lino 29. “ This boy will repeat by heart everything that he has heard 

tinco.” 

It appears from an articlo in Melusine by A Bart, entitled An Ancioqt Manual of 
Sorcery, and consisting mainly of passages translated from Burnell’s Samavidhana 
Brahmana, that this power can be acquired in the following way, “ After a fast of 
three nights, take a plant of soma (Asdepias acuta ;) recite a certain formula and eat 
of the plant a thousand timc3, you will be able to repeat anything after hearing,# 
once. Or bruise the flowers in water, and drink the mixture for a year. Or drink 
soma, that is to say the fermented juice of the plant for a month. Or do it always.*' 
(Melusine, 1878, p. 107 ; II, 7, 4-7.) 

In the Milinda Panho, (Pali Miscellany by V. Trenckncr, Part. I, p. 11 ,) tho 
child Nagasena learns tho whole of tho throe Vedas by hearing them repeated once. 

Pago12, lino 10. “ Every day when ho awakes from sloop, a hundred gold pieces 

shall bo found under his pillow.” In one of Waldau’s Bdhraische Miirohen, Yogclkopf 
und Vogelhors (p 90) a boy named Fortunat eats tho heart of tho Gliioksvogel and 
under his pillow every day are found three ducats. Seo also Dev Vogel Goldschweii, 
in Gaol’s IVltirchcn dcr Magyaron, p. 195. 

Page 12, line 26. “ Story of Brahmadatta.” This story is, according to Dr. 

Rajondra Lai Mitra, found in a MS. called tho Bodhisattva Avadana. (Account of the 
Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 53). 

Page 14. Add to footnote. Wo find ft magic ring, brooch and cloth in No. XLIY 
of tho English Gestu See also Syrischo Sagon und Murchen, von Eugen Prym und 
Albert Socin, p. 79, where there is a Hying r u pot. There is a magic table-cloth in tho 
Bohemian Story of Busmtinda, (WuWu, p. 44) and a magic pot on p. 436 of tho same 
^od-providing mesa in tho Portuguese story of A Cachoirinlia 
(Ooclho, Centos Portuguese**, p. 5S). In the Pontumorono No. 42 there is a magic 
chest. Kuhn has some remarks on the t: Tischchon deck dieh ” of German tales in his 
Westfiilisoho Mfcrchcn, Vol. I, p. 3G9. 

For a similar artifice to PutraVa’s, seo tho story entitled Fischor-Mii rehen in Gaal, 
Marohcri dcr Magyaron, p. 168, Waldau, Bohmi - . he Miirchan, pp. 260 and 561, and 
Dasont’s Norse Tales, pp. 21 o and 211. 

Pago 20. Add to note f— Op. tlio (37th Story in Coclho’s Centos Popular ’s 
Portuguese*. and the 29th in the Pentamcronu of lb .do. There* is a a,e ■ .hr :imi- 
lar story in the English Geshi (Heritage. Nr. \'X.\ ) in which three knight-, are killed. 

A very similar story is quoted in Mclu&iae, p. 178, from Thurburns Bonau or our 
Afghan Frontier. 

Pago 22. Add to note 'There is a slight iv-eniblanoc to this stmy in c igan 

from the Far East, p. 2:2 J. By this it may be coun« .led with a cycle of Europe nj. 
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Folea about princes with ferine skin &c. Apparently a treatise has been written on 
this story by Ilerr Vamhagen. It is mentioned in tko Saturday Review of 22 nd July, 
1882 as, “ Ein Indisches Marehen auf seiner WanderuDg durch dio Asiatischen und 
Europaischen Litteraturen." 

Pago 25. Add to footnote. So Sigfrid hears two birds talking above his head 
in Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 345. In the story of Lalitanga extracted by 
Professor Nilmani Alukerjca from a collection of Jaina tales called the Kathi Ko 3 ka, 
and printed in his Sahitya Parichaya, Part II, we have a similar incident. 

Page 36. Add to footnote. For a similar Zaubergarten see Liebreckt’s trans¬ 
lation of Dunlop’s History of Fiction, p. 251, and note 325 ; and Gonzcnbach’s Sici- 
lianische Marehen, Vol. I, p. 221. To this latter stoiy there is a very close parallel 
in Jataka No. 220, (Fauaboll, Vol. Ii, p. 188) where Sakko makes a garden for tho 
Bodhisattva, who is threatened with death by tho king, if it is not done. 

Page 38. Add to footnote. The incident is related in Taranatlia’s Geschichte 
dcs Buddhismua in Indien, uebersotzt von Schiefner, p. 74. 

Page 47. Add to note on Chapter VII . See also Grosalor’s Sagen der Graf- 
schaft Mansfcld, pp. 58 and 59 j the Pentamerone of Bujile, translated by Liebrecht, 
Yol. I, p. 251 ; Dasc-nt’s Norse T\des, p. 3 i 7, The Troll turned round, and, of course, 
as soon as he saw the sun, he buret ; Grimm’s Irischo Marehen, p. x ; Kuhn’s West- 
fdliseho Miirchen, p. 63 ; Schoppncr’s Sagenbuch der Bayorischen Lando, Yol. I, 
pp. 123, and 228 ; and Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechische Marehen, p. 138. Ho 
quotes the following interesting passage from the PLilopseudes of Lucian, &%pi 

07 ] a/ :icrpv6uojv hKova-apeu ifidvreov. t6tc re XehrjrT] 6vitrro.ro €S rbv uvpavbv teal fj 

r E/caT77 tSu /card rijs y t)s, Hal ret a (p6.rrpo.ra t)<pavicrQr), &C. 

Pago 53, last lino of page. In addition to tho passages quoted in the note at tho 
end of Vol I, cp. the story of Amys and Amylion, Ellis’s Early English Romances, 
pp. 597 and 598, the Pentamerone of Basile, Yol. I, p. 3G7; Prym and Socin’s 
Syrkehe Mi'uvhen, p. 73 ; Grohmann’s Sagon aus Bohinen, p. 268; Gonzenbach’s 
Sicilianiscko Marehen, p. 354, with Dr. Kohler ’b notes. 

Pag*. G7. Add to note —Cp. tho perturbation of King Samson in Ilagen’a 
Helden-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 26, and Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism (1860) pp. 129 
and 130. 

Pag 69, line 21. “ I have not a sword worthy of mo” &c. Cp. tho way in which 
Kondfir goes in search of a sword in Prym and Socin’s Syrische Marchon, p. 205. 

Page 70. Add to the note at the end of the Volume. Boo jilso Schoppner’s 
Gosehichte der Bayerischen Lande, Vol. I, p. 258. 

Page 80. Add to note ’—Cp. Coelho’s Contos Populares Portuguezea, No. LXXI, 
p. 155. 

Pago 82, last two lines. Cp. tho way in which Rudiger carrios off tho daughtor 
' of king Oiantrix, Hagen’s Holden-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 227. 

P^ge 1. Add to footnote. The. story of Suktiinati is the 19th in tho S'nka 
Suptati, I havo been presented by Professor Nilmani Mukkopadhyaya with a copy of 
n MS. of this work made by Balm Umesa Chandra Gupta. 

I’.ie- 93. Ads to note on Chapter XIII, in Gorn'eabaok’s Bicilianisedie Miirchen, 
No. 55. Vol, 1, [). 8 *9, Epomuta plays some young men much tho muno trick us Dc- 
T.euoitd, r.ud tJi*v try in much tho same way to conceal their di»grac6. The story i.j 
tho second in my copy of tho S'nka Suptati. 

i'up-, v»7, line 1. Cp, tho distribution of presents on tlio occasion of King Eir-cVs 
nifvui'igo in t)\« Nibcimi'r* n Liod. 
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Pago 99. Add to note on Chapter XIV . See also tho exbract from Sinclair's 
Statistical Account of Scotland in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Yol I, p. 225; “ When 
a Highlander goes to bathe or to drink water out of a consecrated fountain, he must 
always approach by going round the place from East to West on the South side, in 
imitation of the apparent diurnal motion of the sun. This is called in Gaelic going 
round the right, or the lucky way. The opposite eourso is the wrong, or the unlucky 
way. And if a person’s meat or -drink were to affect tho wind-pipe, or come against 
his breath, they would instantly cry out, “ Deshoal,” which is ah ejaculation praying 
it may go by the right way. Cp. tho note in Munro’s Lucretius on'Y, 1199, and 
Burton’s Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland, Yol. I, p. 278. 

Page 102. Add to footnote, Webster, Duchess of Malfi, Act IV, Sc. 2, tells a 
similar story, 

44 A great physician, when the Pope wa3 sick 
Of a deep melancholy, presented him 
With several sorts ‘of madmen, which wild object, 

Being full of chango and sport, freed him to laugh. 

And so tho imposthumo broke.” 

Page 103. Add to footnote , In tho Pentamerone of Basil©', Tale 22, a prince^ 
is set ulloat in a box, and found by a king, whose wife she eventually becomes. There 
is a similar incident in ICaden’s Uutcr den Olivenbaumon, p. 220. 

Pago 108, liuo 12. There is a certain resemblance in tho story of Sunda and 
Upasunda to that of Otus and Ephialtes ; soo Prdlor’s Griechisoho llythologie, Yol. I 
p. 81. Cp. also Grohmann’a Sagen aus Biihmon, p. 35. 

go 119. Add to note*— See Baring Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages (New Edition, 1869) p. 170. In a st ahnonneemont of tho hit Mi of 

Antichrist which appear, d in 1G23, purporting to come from the brothers of the Order 
of Bt. John, the following passage occurs,— 14 Tho child is dusky, has pleasant mouth 
and eyes, teeth pointed like tho ■ of a cat, care large, stature by no means exceeding 
that of other children; the said child , incontinent on his birth, walked, and talked per- 
, \feethj well” 

Pago 121, line 6. Add to the note at the end of Volvjn-j 1 . See also Grohmann’ 
Sagen aim Lulimen, p. 41. 

Pa tr© 120. Add to note f, The same idea is found in tho 09th Jiitaka, 
p 322 of Rhys Davids’ translation, tind in the 257 th Jut aka, Vok II, p. 297 of FausbuU’s 
edition. 

Page 130, lino 0. Add to the note at the end of Volume 1, Bee tho remarks iu 
Bernhard Schmidt’s Grii ehischo Marchen, p. 237. 

Pago 157, line 5 from the bottom of tho page. There is a curious parallel to this 
story in Turanathu's History of Buddhism, translated into German 1 , Sohn-incr, 
p. 203. Here a Iidkshubi r.s-mmes tho form of a former king’s win-. ::.l kills all tho 
subjects, one alter another, us fast Hi they are elected to the royal dignity. 

Pago 139, lino 34. Cp. tho freeing of Argo by IL :« uks culling olf Palliai-h* arm 
i in tho Togail Troi, cd. Stokrs, p. 67. 

Page 142. -bid to Jo*tnote, Cp. uho Wuldau’s lhihniitfchft March, n. up. h F 
and 432, Coeiho’s Cuuloa Populates Porlugucz.r, p. 70 ; and Prsm m.d Bo.-iiVa 

iauho Murehon, p. 72. Boo also L»ilstou’s Tibetan Tal- .<. Iuirodiictio;i pp. xii.v 

and 1. y 

Tagc 154. Add to note Cp. also. Gmsler’s Bagon aus dev Grafs, haft Maaa : 
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p. 217, Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Yol. Ill, p. 5G; Grohmann’s Sagon aus 
oilmen, p. 226. 

Pago 167. Add to footnote. Tlio same idea is found in Bohemia, see Grohmann’s 
^agen aus Bbhmen, p. 210. Cp. Grimm's Irisehe Marchen, p. cviii.” 

Page 1G2. Add to footnote —There is a certain resemblance in this story to 
that of Equitan in Mario’s lays. See Ellis’s Early English Metrical It omances, 
PP* 46 and 47 . It also resembles the story of Lalitanga extracted from the Katha lvosha 
by Professor Nilmani Mukerjca in his Sahitya Parichaya, Part II, and the conclusion 
oi the story of Damannaka from the same source found in his Part I. The story of 
1 ridolin is also found in Schbppner’s Sagenbuch der Baverischcn Lande, Yol. I, 
p. 204. 


Page 1/2, line 13. “ Observe my friend, this woman has five sons and I have only 

one.” Cp. Goal, Marchen der Magyaren, p. 364; Gonzonbach’s Sicilianische Aliir- 
chen, Yol. I, pp. 265 and 291. 

I ago 18o. In the 33rd of the Syrian stories collected by Prym and Socin wo 
have a king of snakes and water of life. 

I ago 203. A report similar to that spread against Harasramin was in circula¬ 
tion during the French Revolution. Taine in his history of the Revolution, Vol. I, 
p. 418 tells the following anecdote : “ M. de Montlosior found himself tho object of 
many unpleasant attentions when ho went to the National Assembly. In particular 
a woman of about thirty used to sharpen a largo knife when ho passed and look 
at him in. a threatening manner. On enquiry he discovered the causo— Deux enfanis 
du quarter out disparu ettlevds par dc bohemiens, ct e'est maintalant un bruit repandu quo 
dir. dc Montlo&ier, le marquis de Mirabeau , ct d'autre a deputes du cold droit sc rasscmltcnt 
pour fuirc dcs orgies dans Icsqucllcs ih man gent de petits enfanis 

Pago 206. Add to note *—We have a similar incident in Mclusine, p. 447, 
Tho story is entitled La Montagne Noire on Lcs Fillc du Liable. JSeo also tho 
Pentamerone of Bu3ilo, Tale 49, Ralston’s Russian Folk-Talcs, p. 76; Waldau’s 
Bi’hmis-.jho Marchen, pp. 37 and 255 and ff ; and Dasent’s Norse Tales, pp 31—32 
21*2— 213. and 330 — 331. 

PuL:e 215, lino 24. Cp. tho golden roso In Gaal, Marchen d* r Magyaren, p. 44. 

Pago 321. Add to note §—Cp. tho Gliicksvogol in Prym and Sociu, Syriecho 
Marchen, p. 269, and tho eagle which carries Chaucer in tho House of Fame. In the 
story of Lalitanga, extracted by Professor Nilmaui Mckeijea from the Katha Kosha, 
11 Collection of Jaina stories, a Bharumja carries tho hero to tho city of Champa. There 
■ ss by a remedy, the knowledge of which ho had acquired by 0T6t> 
hearing a conversation among tho birds. 

r “"° 237. Add to note t—This idea in found in tho TelapatlujiUaka, Faushull, 
. Vol. I, p. 393. 

— 48. AM to note •—Mr. "Whitley Stokes has sent mo tho following quota¬ 
tion in I ho liovuc Celtiquo V, 139 from 1’. Cahior, Curactcristiques di s Saints 1, 106 s 

“A certain virgin Lucia (doubtful whether of liologua or of Alexandria) se voymlt 
fr . nc.i, mint ir.ivie par tm jean, homme gui ■;//■ clait de 1'aecontpagner parlout Jls g'clle 
M maieon, lui demahda cn/tn M gui fatlachc.ilsi fort d ses pas. Cdni-ci ayau* 
ri ’l J0,utu H«* e ' otait la ieautd de «j yeux, la Jmujtth sc sercit de son fuscan pour faire 
h, tit■. c- wu iU /cur -Hil.-. ■ f <til a sou poursuiv.wt qtt'il ponvait lcs prendre it la Msec: 
riisor..m.e os rtpoi. ' On opiate ,ptc cctlo gemrositJ ej, lyante ekanyea si fort le cxttr <lu 
jt h..c nomine qti tl < mbrasM la profess tn rcliffU ,< ,c. Tho story of tho ascetic who conquer* 
td nil -er, reaunbk ..eely tho Kkaalivadij&taku NV 313 in F lusbdll’d edition, Vol. Ill, 
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p. 39, It is also found in the Bodhisattva Avadiina, under the title Ksh&nti Jataka, 
and in the Muhdvastu Avaddna in a form closely resembling that of tho Pali Jataka 
hook. See Dr. RajemLra Ldl Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist Literature, pp. 55, 159, and 160. 

Page 203. Add to note * — Cp. also Coclho’s Centos Portuguezes, No. 51. Pedro o 
Pcdrito, p. 11S, and Grimm’s Irische Marchen, pp. 106,107. In the Gagga Jdtaka, 
No. 135, Fausb8U, V ol. II, p. 15, the Buddha tells how tho custom of saying Jiva ” or 
“ God bless you ” originated. A Yakku was allowed to cat all who did not say “ Jiva ” 
and “ Patijiva.” Zimmer in his Alt-Indischcs Leben, p. 60, quotes from the Atharva 
Yeda, “ vor Dngluck-bedeutcndem Nicscn.” 

Page 263. Add to note. A striking parallel will be found in Basilo’s Pentame- 
rone, Vol. I, p. 16G. See also Wald all’s Bohmisohe Marchen, p. 272 ; Gaal, Dio Mar- 
chen dcr Magyareu, p. 173 ; Coelho, Oontos Populares Portuguezes, p. 47. In Wal- 
dau’s Story there i j a strange similarity in the behaviour of tho king, on first seeing 
tho young physician, to that of Yasudatta. Sco also tho Sixth Tale in Ralston’s Tibetan 
Tales and tho remarks in the Introduction, p. li. 

Pago 2S9, near the bottom of tho page. Cp. for the artifice used to ruin Kadali- 
garbha, Dasent’s Norse Tales, pp. G5 and 66. 

Page 290. Add to note * — See also Perrault’s Le petit Poucet; Basile’s Penta-“ 
moronc, No. 4S. 

Pago 304, liuo 20. Cp. the conduct of the Meerweib in Hagen’s Heldcn-Sagen, 
Vol. I, p. 55. 

Pago 305. Add to note f — Cp. also tho following passage from Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 78. u Borlase quotes from Martin’s Western Islands. ‘The. me 
In nation by carrying of firo is performed round about women niter child-bearing, arid 
round about children before they are christened, as an effectual means to preserve both 
the mother and the infant from tho power of evil spirits. ** Brand compares the 
Auiphidroinia at Athens. See Kuhn’s W tfuliseho Marchen, V 7 ol. I, pp. 125, and 289 : 
Vol. II, pp 17 and 33-31. 

Page 300. Add to note *— Prcllcr, in his Rdmischo My thologie, p. 48S. hai a note 
on inouloncs or treasure-guarding spiiit,. Tn acquired by stealing 

thd caps worn by theso incubones as a symbol of their secret and mysterious character. 

8 ; also tho Pentamerone of Basile, p. 96; Grohmann, Sagcn aus Bohmon, p. 29 and 
ff; Bernhard Schmidt’s (iricchischo Marchen, p. 28. Tie - hug-boars were no doubt 
much of tho kind found in Sehoppm r”s Sagenbuch dor Bayerischon Lando, V6I. I, 
p. 87. For tho “ hand of glory ” seo Bering Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
pp. 405-109. Brand in his Popular Antiquitu;- Vol. I, p. 312, quote : from Bergerac’s 
Bitrfriogl Characters and Handsomo descriptions in his Lottora transluted out of the 
French by a Person of Honour, 1658, p. 15, “ I cause the thieves to bum candles of 
dead mou’s grease to lay tho hosts asl p while they rob their houses.’* A lieje has* 
this property in Walduu’s Bohmischo Marchen, p. 36e>; and in KuhQ-s We*mlisoho 
Marchen, Vol. I, p. 146. » 

Pago 3*27. Aid io note *—See Gaal, Mure hen det* Magyaron, p. 155 ; A riot to* 
Orlando Firioso, Ill, 14. 

jgL 1‘ : gc 33G. Add to h'de\ —Cp. Hagen’s Ilclden.Sngon, Vol. III, pp. 105 and 1*'G. 
“ Page 338. Kuhn, in his Wostfnlisobo Miirclusn, Vol J, p. 183, mcnli; ns a belief 
tL it horns grow on the head of mo who l u . ked at the Wild Hunt m,m. It is just pos¬ 
sible that tbi - notion may be deriv' d fivm the dory of Ac!.* m. A statue found in tbo 
mm: of the ’.ilia of Antoninus Pius near Levinium . ... m 1»bu with his hui mi 
form and with the horns just sprouting. (Engravings from An cion t Marbles iu the 
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^Museum, Piute XLV.) Cp. also tho story of Cipus in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
652—621. For the magic pipe see Grimm’s Irische Marchen, Einleitung, 
p.lxxxm; Rohde, Dor Griechische Roman, p. 264. Remarks on the pipo and horns 
vrill bo found in Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction pp. liv—Ivi. 

Rage 310. Add to footnote . Cp. with tko string the gold rings in tho Volsunga 
Saga, Hagen’s Helden-Sngen, Vol. Ill, p. 30. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses VIII, 850, 
an 11. there is an account of Mestra’s transformations. Neptune gave her the power of 
transforming herself whenover sho was sold by her father. See also the story of 
Achelous and Hercules in book IX of the Metamorphoses ; Prym and Socin’s Syrische 
Marchen, p. 229, whero we have tho incident of the selling ; Waldau, Bohmischc Mar- 
chcn, p. 125 ; Coelho Centos Portuguezes, p. 32. 

Page 343, lino 11. 4{ Tho congregation of witches.” The word samvnra , which 1 
have translated “ congregation,” probably means “ sorcery;” see Bbhtlingk and 
Roth s. v. 


Page o5o. Add to foot-note, u Sec Volsunga Saga in Iiagen’a Holden-Sagen, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 8 and 9, 

Page 3C0. Add to note ♦—In a Welsh story (Professor Rhys, Welsh Talcs, p 8) 
n young man discovers h:s lady-love by tho way in which her sandals are tied. There 
are onl^ two to choose from, and ho scorns to have dependod solely upon, his own 
observation. 

Page 364, lino 5. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses VIII, 865, the do minus asks Mestra, 
who has been transformed into a fisherman, if she has seen herself pass that way. 

Pugo 364. A b.l to footnote. In Prym and Socin’s Syrische Marchen, No. LXII, 
page 250, tho ilea believes himself to be d id, and tells every one so. 

Pago 365, lino 28. Op. Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. II, p, 1G7, where Ake makes 
his wife Wolfriana intoxicated with-the object of disco p .secret. 

Pago 369. Adi to note on Chapi XXX ?X. The pursuit and tho tasks arc found 
in tho ktle «... Noire, 6fc p.448 of Meltufine, a p l which appearlfl 

in tho j e*- 1 r 1878, and in Branca-flor, No. XIV in Ooolho’s Centos Popubires Portu- 
gue/:cj, and in Gaal's Miirchen dor Mogyurcn, p. 60. Tho tusks are found in the Peu- 
tamcrone of Basilu, Vol. I, p. 226, and in Vol. II, p. 186 ; in Gaul, Marchen <ler 
Magyuren, p. 182, (the tiilo of the tale is Die d.nkburen Thiere ; some grateful ants 
ftrn h und at page 33 ;) in Grbssler’s Sagcn aus dor Grafschaft Mansfold, pp. 60 and 
61; in Waldau’s Lbhmische Marohon, pp. 18, 142, 262; in Kahns'Westfulische 
Man-hen. Vol. II. p. 219, frogs, ants, and wasps help the h .ro. Op. for the pursuit 
LifArccht’s translation of tlio Pen tame rone of Barilo, Vol. 1, pp. 74-76 and 160. 

^^ige 870, lino 27. This incident is found in tho story of Vavakrlta in tho 135th 
chapter of the .'I habharatu. 

L\igf 372, lino 17 in tho Muhavastu Avadanu (in Dr. R # L. MitrVs Sanskrit Bud- 
dlu -L LiU rat in of Nopal, p. 123) a :;iri named Amila is cured of L-prosy by being shut 
up in an underground chamhor. 

Page 385. Add to footnote. lu llngon’* IIclu m-Sag n, Vol. I, p. 44, Hilda 
reunites, us fast a : who is our, in two, but ot last- Dietrich, by tho advice of Hildebrand, 
between tho two piooos, and intorfoies with tho vie medicatrix. Baring 
seems to idcutity this story of Indivaroacn.*. with tb Til his essay OTr 

that hero-saint, (p. 305, Now Edition,) ho obsorvos, 41 In tho Katha Sarit Siigara a 
hero fights a demon monitor, and releases a boautiful woman from his thrublom, Tho 
story, as told by Soma Dova, has already progressed, nn .l u , juraed a form similar to 
Ui at of Porttmu nml Andromudu. 
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Pago 387. Add to note f—Thu story of Amys and Amylion, in Ellis's Metrical 
Romances, resembles closely tbo tale, ns given by Grimm and Gonzenbach So too 
do the 7th and 9th stories of the 1st day in the Pentameronc of Bnsile, and tho 52nd 
in Ooelho’s Contos Popularcs Portuguczos, p. 120. Perbaps tho oldest mythological 
pmrof brothers uro the Asvins, who have their counterpart in the Dioscuri and in 
Heracles and Iphielus. 

Pago 393. Add to footnote *—See Liebrocht’s translation of tho Pcntamerono of 
Bnsile, Vol. I, p. 55. 

Pago 397. Add to footnote t-<‘ Seo also the Pentameronc of Bas-'le Tol II 
p. 131, and the Ucchanga Jutaka, No. G* in Dr. Fausboll’s edition. 

Pago 418. Add to notet- Cp. Livy I, 39; and Lo Lotus do la Bonne Loi 
(Burnoui) p. 4. 

Of ZT m \ A(M l°{ 00 ‘Tli WbiCh C0mnicnces on this P«se. Cp. the institution 
of the:^ R «a«ol connected with tho worslnpof ApoUo ! Preller, Griochische Mytholo io 

VII 10, v I r: S ° PP ‘J?°n aB i f 7 ^ V ° L U > ?? 310 466; Herodo°tu§ 

I MI, 1j 7 , Plato, Mm. p. 31o, C ; Preller, llomische Mythologie, p. lO-i 

AM t0 Cp ' alS0 Griissler> Sagcn dn Grafflchaft Mansfeld, 

p.19*. boo tho remarkable statement in Rohde, Dcr Griochische Roman, p. 31 emo¬ 
ted fromPauBanias I, 22, 1, to tho effect that the story of Phrodra was known to 
“ Barbarians.” 

Page 469. Add to note f—Seo Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. HI, pp. 252 
—2i>5. 

Page 487. In line 1 of tho footnote, for “ Genovesa ” read “ Gonovefa.” Add to 
the note. For parallels to the story of Gcnoveva or Genovefa see Prym nnd Socin. 
fcyri. • lie Murchen, LII, and tho Introduction, p. xxii. 

1 ago 488. Add to note *—Cp. Thalaba the Destroyer, Book T, 30. The nr-s- 
sago in tho Pseudo-Callisthenes will bo found in III, 28, lvnrl Mugler's Edition. 

d®?* AM footnote. fie® Prym nnd Socin, Syrische MiSrchen, 

Rohde, Der Gncchisoho Roman, p. 49 ; Coclho, Contos Popularcs PortuguCzes p. 109 

1 ago 52o. Add to footnote. See Rohde, Der Griochische Roman, p. 239. 

, r f ge G35 - Add 10 note Se6 tbo quotations in Brand’s P, amities 

(Bohn s Edition, Vol. I, pp. 305 and 366; from Moresini Papatus and Melton's Astro- 
lotr.istcr. Brand remark . “Tho Romanists, in imitation of tho heathens, have a,, 
signed tutelary gruls to each member of tho bod\ 

Page 544. Add to note T —Cp iPrym nnd Socin, Syrische Murchon, p. 116 and 
Gaal, Marchen der Magyaroh, pp. 101 nnd 102. 

Pago 654. Add to :wlef~It is nho found in tho AvadAna S'utaka : see Dr 
L. I.. Mrtra s Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p 28, wh. ro tho ubovo MS. is dosoribod 
See also Dr. R. Morris’s remarks in the Academy of tho 27th ol August, 1881. 

Page 553. Add to note f—See M'aldau’s Bbhmisoho Marchcn,’ p. 6- 7, and the 
remarks of Preller in bis Griechisi lie Mythologio, Vol. II, p. 3 ij. 

Pn «'' 604, last 3 lino of tho page. Prollor in his Oriechische, Mythologio, Vol. U 
p. 475, refers to a Servian story, in which a shepherd saves the life of a snake h, ’ 

. forest tire. In return for this crvica, tho snake’s father gives him endiefcs tre.r .urce 

and teaches him the Pnguigo of birds. 

,, r I>agOG64 ‘ A ' U t0 unts *-$ laakc s' ns are mentioned in Grosslor, Sagcn dor ‘ 
Grn.fseh.ift Mansfeld, p. 178, in Weekend,It’s W. ndisohe Man hen, , p. 1O3--405 
in Grohuiann, Sagen aus Btihmon, pp. 219 and 223. 

Pago 605, line 15. In Prosier John’s letter pioted by Cuing Gould, Curious My tha / 
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of tile Middle Ages, Now Edition, p. 43, we llnd, •* In ono of onr lands, hight Zone, arc 
worms called in our tongue Salamanders. These worms can only livo in fire, and they 
"build cocoons like silkworms, which are unwound by the ladies of our palace, and spun 
into cloth and dresses, which are worn by our Exaltedness. These dresses , in order to 
be cleansed and icashed, are cast into flames'* 

Page 567. Add to footnote . Bhi'ma disguises himself as a cook in the Virata 
parvan of the Mahabhdruta. Pausanias tells us, Book I, ch. 1G, “ SeAeiVy yhp ) 8s 
(xipfxd.ro e/f Ma/ieSoplas <jvv A \c^dvdpcp f Ovovri ci/ neAAp r(p A it, £uAa 4ir\ rod /3a jjuov 
f{(tp.€va TTpuv&ij re auro/xaru tt pbs rb ay a\fxa } nal &ueu Trupbs lypOrj.’' 






CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 

TO YOL. II. 




B ra S c 3 - to the footnote which begins on this page. Cp. P^ym und Socin 

Syriflche Miirchen, p.343; Grimm, Irisehe Marchen, 3To. 9, " Dio Flascho,” p. 42 
lathe Bhadraghatajatata, No. 291 Sakko gives a pitcher, which is lost in’thoaanTo 
way. Grimm in his Irisehe Elfenmarchen, Introduction, p. xxxvii, remarks that “ if a 
man discloses any supernatural powor which ho possess, it is at once lost,”. 

1 ago 33. Add to notef This is tho 30th story in my copy of tho Sukasaptati. 

Pago 13. Add to footnote which begins on this page—See also Zimmer, Alt-Indis- 
ches Lcben, pp. 329—331. 

Pago 35, lino 29, “ who knew when it behoved him to speak.” I adopted this 
translation of ddajna.m. deference to the opinion of a good native scholar, but might 
not tho word mean simply “ knowing countries ?” The crow then would be a kind of 
feathered Ulysses, cp. Waldau’s Bohmische Miirchon, p. 255. Tho fable may remind 
eomo readers of the following lines in Spenser’s Mother Hubbard's Tolo. 

Ho shortly met tho Tygre and tho Boro 
That with tho simple Caznell raged sore 
In bitter words, seeking to take occasion 
Upon hia fleshly corpao to make invasion. 


Pago 3<. Add to note ♦—In Coclho’s Contos Portuguezos, p. 1/5,'the h ron 
which is carrying tho fox, porsuadea it to let go, in order that eho may spit on lu r 

luma. (A. rimiUr this . 

Abuse, Arbor s Kcprmte, p. 43, observes, “ Geese are foolish birds, v <. T fly 

over mount Taurus, they show great wisdom in their own defence for they stop their 

pipes lull of gravel to avoid gagling, and so by rilenco escape tho oagleB.” 

r „ ^tory has been found in Tibet by the Head Master 

of tho Bhiitia bchoM, Darjiling, Babu Surat Chandra Das, 

Pago 41. Add to note J which begins on this p : , gu . 

This is the 818th J<taka, A • ... its ploughshares with a »nfmtvtU 

who sells them and buys , PhdUu khdditd H nu 

dawn. I ho rest much aa in our tolo. A hulalo is said to have cirri 1 , n,„ 

(r .»b 8 u.T<, 1 .i, 1 , m., „ „ * M ..s. 

merchant s son a story is nut eo very sinking, for he tells ns, in his life of "'arcellus 
that rata and mice gimwod tho gold in tho temple of .Jupiter Cupitoliuus. 

Page 44. Add to uotef —This story is found in CoolhoV Contos Porhiguesos 
p. 11^,. So Ino persuaded tho women of the country to roust tho wheat hoforo it waa 
sown. 1’:, h r <ui. ; . his,ho Mythologic, Vol. II, p. 312. To this O’, id refer* Kusii i r 
628, and ill, 853-54. ’ a -’ 

Pago 4 , lmo 0 . “ That his spiritual instructor was high-nosod.” Cp Tho IVo 

^iublo Xhisuion, Act IV, Scene 2, 1. 110, 

His iioso stands high, a character of liuaouJb. 
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age 52. AM to note t— The Kurunga Miga Jataka, No. 206 in Fansholl Yol. IT, 
p.YL52) is a still better parallel. In this the tortoise gnaws through the bonds, tho 
crane (sntapaUo) smites the hunter on the mouth as ho is leaving his houso ; ho twice 
returns to it on account of the evil omen ; and when the tortoiso is put in a bag. the 
deer leads the hunter far into the forest, returns with tho speed of the wind, upsets tho 
bag, and tears ifc open. 

Pago 53. ^ Add to note *—-The woman behaves like Erippe in a story related by 
Parthenius (YIU). In the heading of the talo we are told that Aristodemus of 
Is ysa tells the same talo with different names. 

Page 57. Add to footnote —See also Heritage’s English Gesta, p. 127. Tale 33. 

Page GO. Add to note *—This story is found in Prym und Socin’s Syrischo Mar- 
chen, p. 292 , where a man undertakes to teach a camel to read. 

Page Cl, lino 16. For Pradivin the Petersburg lexicographors would read 
Prnjfvin, as in tho Panchatantra. 

Pago 65. Add to note +—Seo also Brands Popular Antiquities, Yol. Ill, pp. 19G, 
307. 'l lie story of the crow dissuading the birds from making tho owl king is Jataka, 

1170. In the Kosiya Jataka, No. 22G, an army of crows attacks an uwl. 

Pago 07. Add to footnote -—There is a very hypocritical cat in Prym und Socin, 
Syrischo Marehen, p. lx. See egpeci .lly p. 212, and cp p. 319. 


Png-» C8. Ac : to vote In. th XNth talo of tho English Gesta Eomanorum (Ed. 
Horrtnge) threo “ lochia ” persuade Avereys that ho is a “ lepro and he becomes one 
irom 44 dredG,” but is cured by a bath of goat’s blood. The G9th talc in Ooellio’s 
Con ton Popular.,?, Oa Doia Mentirosos, bears a strong resemblance to this. One brother 
confirms the other’s lies. 

Pago 72. Add to note *—Thin bears a strong resemblance to A Formiga e a Neve, 
No. II, in Coollio’e Centos Portuguezes. 

Page 75, Add to footnote —Cp. Grohmann, Sagcn aus Bohmen, p. 33. 

Page 77. JTn note f—for Ciusa road Giufa. 

P go 81. Adel to note *—The wife of the JambhCa in tho Yararindajatnka (57 in 
Fau h.dPa edit am) has a longing for a monkey’s heart. Tho original is, no doubt, tho 
lT la Jataka in T.aiab..II, Yol. II, p. 158. See also MGdusine, p. 179, whore tho 
s' /.y is quoted from Thorbum's Bannu or our Afghan Frontier. 

Pago 85. Add to notef which begins on thi.-j page. An ass ia deceived in tho 
sumo way in P^rm und Socin, Syrh-oho Marehen, p. 279. In Waldau’s Bohmische 
Miirch«n, p. 92, ono of the boys proposes to say that tho Gliicksvogel had no heart. 
Buthcrford in the Introduction to his edition of Babrius, p. xxvii, considers that tho 
aide i.j alluded to by Solon in tho following words : 


biUtav 3* e/? /xly a* clotos 3.\ dnre/cos $ alvei 

j'Vfj.rrourii' S’ up7v icovpos Xvecm voos' 
fn yap yhu>G(rao dparc nal sis tiros bioKov uv8p6s, 
rcyoy 5 ‘ audio yiy^fin av pKtirtre. 

Put all turns upon tho interpretation of L .o first lino, which Schnoidowin renders 
14 Sitiyuli saj)itis t cuncti desipith.” 

1 8? Adi to footnote— Seo also Bolide, Do* Griechischo Bomrio, p. 370 (note). 

Goss*' n in lii-t Si hool of ' nisu, Arboria Bupriut, pp. GS*69, tolls the story of Dionysius. 

Piigo 89. Add to note {—Professor Anfrccbt in his Beitr.igc miss India- 

r*h li .I’ht*.. r quotes a -'i! »plu. of Atnara inli:. m which th-: following line occurs, 
tanena Jurat(dugdhdfaydb t>ukar{ Professor Aufreoht proposes 
to nm :• > >• fi,r tut, ,r{. 


Pago 90, line 1G of footnote — After tho words a Bohn’s Gesta Poxr.anorum, Intro¬ 
duction, page xliii,” add “ It is No XXVI, in Heritage’s Edition.” 

Pago 100. Add to nolo on tho story of Ghata and Karpara. The story app< .rs in 
Melusiuc, 1878 p. 17 under the title of “ Lo Voleur Avis<5, Conto Breton.” See also 
Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, pp. xlvii and ff. 

Pago 101. Add to footnote —This story i~ simply the Cnllapadumajdtaka, No. 193 
in Fuusboll’s edition. See also Ralston’s Tibotan Tales, Introduction, pp. lxidxiii. 

Pago 103. Add to footnote which begins on this page. 

Sec Die dankbaren Thiero in Gaal’s Marchen der Magyaron, p. 175, and Dor Rotho 
Bund, p. 339. In the Saccamkirajatataka No. 73, Fausboll, Vol, I, 323. n lKrmit 
eaves a princo, a rat, a parrot and a snake. Tho rat and snake are willing to give 
treasures, the parrot rice, hut tho princo orders his benefactor’s execution, and is then 
killed by his own subjects. See Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechische Marchen, p. 3, 
noto. See also Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, pp. lxiii —lxv. 

Pago 107, line 9— “Tho bird went and brought a casket full of jowols.” Op. 
Gijjbojutakn, Fausboll, Vol. II, p. 61. 

Pago 108. Add to footnote —Sco also Benfoy’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p 523. 

Pago 118, 1. 23—“ What is tho meaning of this statement, i A man with a discus 
fee. F” This part of the story may be compared with tho story of As ires Lob res 
in Coclho’s Contos Portuguezes, p 90, or that of the Blind Man and 'ho Cripple in Ral¬ 
ston's Russian Folk Talcs. 

Pago 119, line 3. *• Now hear this story of tho woman who killed eleven.” 

In tho notice of tho first ten fasciculi of this translation which appeared in the 
i Saturday Ihvkw for May 18S2, tho following infcen tin- remark is mado on thi htory : 

“ And tho story of the woman, who had eleven husbands, bears a curious but no 
doubt accidental likeness to an anecdote related by St. Jerome about a contest between 
a iiiiiu and his wife as to which would outlive tho other, ‘ho having previously con¬ 
ducted to tho grave seorcB of husbands and ho scores of wives.” 

page 142. Ad i to footnote— See Rohde, Der Griechieoho Roman, p. liJo, and 
Ralston’? Tibetan TuIoh, Introduction, p. lii. 

Pago 1 4 t, lino 9. “ By means of this juico the female swan was ^stored to life.” 

Seo the story of Polyidos, in Droller, Griechischo Mythologio, Vol II. p« ,! 7S. 
Prollcr refers to Nounus, XXV, 451 and ff. Tho story terminates +vxh us 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, New 
Edition, I860, pp. 399 -402, an l Rohde, D« r Griochischo Roman, pp. 112 and 1*1G. 

Pago 148. Add to footnote—x\n tho story callod ** Dor rotho Hund,” Gaal. Mdrohan 
dor Mngyaron, p. 362, tho queen t. > oiuob a dry mulberry tieo. Mo also Gj Irnmn, 

Sagen aus Bohmcn, p. 116. In Ovid’s Metamorphose, XIV, 517 an abusive pusur i3 
turned into an ok aster. 

l»ngo 164. Add to footnote —8oo also Grolunanu'e account of tho “ Wasiermarin,” 
Bagon am Tollmen, p. 148. 

Pago 1G2. Add to footnots— In Gouzonbaeh'a Sicilianiaclm Marchen, No,-.. 33 and 
34. we h.ctv tales of u A substituted Bride se Di K* blcr a notes. 

Page 234, line 2, for a«o 7 .n-troo read ** ft •. 3 and boo note on pa£o 298. 

Page 2 i_\ lino 1 ci text for 41 Vikramausen i ” i ad *; Trivikrnrnr.eona/' 

Pago 252. In t.Aef — for kd'Uamaci read kd: tUm* m. 

Page 260. Add to the note vhkh In gins on this pttge. The otory which Ocstcrky 
quotes from tho Tntfn&mah is still found in Hiriuu, a. ' n ar ; from a review • •• tfv 
Thorhurn'fl book in Melusine (1878', p. 179. Tho reviowor, M. hoya Bru yi \ Ml! us 
that it is found iu tho Bakunian *alus of T .rben under tho tin > Wisdom and t ortuno. 
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^ r ngo 264. Add to note *—A head is cul off and fastened on again in the Giiicks- 
-og :i, Waldau's Bohraische Miirohen, p. 10S. In Coelho’s Portuguese Stories, Xo XXVI 
O Colhereiro, tho 3rd daughter fastens on, in the Bluebeard chaipber, with blood’ 
found in a vaso marked with their names, tho heads of her'decapitated sisters. 

Page 2C7. Add to footnote. Cp. Hagen’s Heldcn-Sagon, Yol.I'.p. 53, whore kin" 
Wilkinua marries a Meerweib, and the following extract from a letter of Hr David 
Fitzgerald's in the Academy. 

“ Tho Siren’s tale—like many other episodes of the Iliad and tho Odvssoy—re¬ 
appears m various forms, ono of tho most curious of which is perhaps „to bo‘ found in 
Ireland. * I borrow it from O’Curry ; and 1 omit tho depreciatory criticism with which 
it is now the fashion to season extracts from that scholar’s useful works. Ituad, son of 
: ‘ D > a kiu 5’ s son, crossing over to North-land with three ships and thirty men in 
r;l °h ^ oun< * bis ve^-‘1 held fast in mid-sea. [Compare tho tale of Vidushaka in 
Vol I.] At last he leaped over the side to see what was holding it, and sinking down 
through the waters, alighted in a meadow where were nine beautiful womcn.° Those 
ga% o him nine boatload ; of gold as tho price of his embraces, and by their power held 
tho throe vessels immoveable on the water above for nine days. Promising to visit 
thun on his return, the young Irish prince got away from the Sirens and their beds 
of red bronze, and continued his course to Lochlann, whero he stayed with his follow- 
frapil, son to tho king of that c >untry, for ars. Coming back, tho vessels put 

about to avoid tho submc rged i fie, and had noarly gained the IrLb shore, when they 
heard behind them tho song of lamentation of the nine sea-women, who were in vain 
pursuit of them in a boat of bronze. Ono uf these murdered before Ruad’s eyes tho 
child she hud borne 1 im, and flung it head foremost after him. O’Curry left a version 
of this tale from tho Book of Ihillvmote. I have borrowed a detail or wo given in 
tho Tool., :rc Lit.ere (fol. 216)— e. g. y tho important Homeric featuro of tho watery 
meadow (maehaim). Tho story given by Gervase of Tilbury (ed. Ltebrecht, pp. 30, 
81), of tho porpoino-raen in tho Mediterranean and tho young sailor ; tho Shetland 
seal-legend in Grimm’s edition of Crok* r’s tales (Irischo Elfen-MiLrchen, Leipzig, 
lh2G, pp. xlvii it scqqj ; and the story found in Vincentius Bellovacensis and else* 
wh.r-,, of the mermaid giant s and her purple cloak, may bo named as belonging or 
related to tho samo cyolc. These legends at-, represented in living ditions and 

• thupurplo cloak ju t referred to appears, mu-;li disguised, in tho story of Liban in 
the book of tho Dun.” Comes in his notes on the Aelhiopica of Holiodorus, p. 225, 
h is tho following quotation from tho lifo of Apollonius of Tyana written by Philos- 
tnhui, IV, 2.3, referring to Menippus who married a fomalo of the Rakshasf typo aid 
was waved from his ) .to by Apollonius. 


• w^Pti jj.ia rusr E /xiroucrm' ijriv Aajjuds re Kal Mop^uoAiwas ol 7roAA.ol 

vvrai orapK&i/ 51, teal p.d\i<nrt, uvOp&jrciwv, iptim, teal if&Movai (fo'.tr^uAA.ovfla) 

•roif UypnSiiiois ots e’SeAwtn Saiua<r8ai. y * 

P.208. Add to footnote *—S-s Wald iu, Bbhmischo Miirohen, p, 410. 

Page 276. Add to r.ic f—Cp. ah.o IIug< n’a Held n-S tgen Vol. II, p. 21. Wo are 
told t) at Melampus buried the parents of a brood uf ikv«s, and they rewar led him 
by liekin r his ears so that ho under.-.tool tho language of birds. (Proll r, Giieehiacho 
Mythologie, Vol II, p. 171 ) 

P.'gu 29U. Add to footnote. Bo Biynkihi. bums he-elf with tho body of Sigurd, 
(Hagen’s lie. b n-Sng..n, Vol. 1J l. p 166). 

i 'i ’i : J. Adi to footnote. Bonlty givo 3 a number of stories of this kind in the 
lrvt v olnrao of his Punchatuntra, pp 41-52. He traces them all buck to a tendency of 
tho ludo-Gomamo race to look upon tour doitu.o as 1- 1 ■ ging to both soxca at once. 
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Page 315, line 22 for YidyJcdhara read Vidyadhara. 

Pago 317. Add to footnote *—Soo Bornhard Schmidt’s Griechische Marcher.) 

p. 106. 

Page 357. Add, to note f—See also Grimm’s Irischo ElfenmUrchen (which is 
based on Crokor’s Talcs), p. S. 

Page 3G1, lino 18. “ I cutoff my own flesh.” So in Melusino, p. 447, tho hero of 

the tale “ La Montagno Noire ” rides on tho back of a crow, to whom ho has to give 
flesh, as often as he says “ couac '* At last ho has to give him flesh from hi*; own 
thighs. The wounds are healed instantaneously by means of 
which he carries with him. See No. 61 in Gonzenbach's Sicili 
Dr. Kohler's notes. 

Page 388. Note *—Pandit Rama Chandra of Alwar point j 
in patant/avfilti is to tho “rushing of a moth into a candle.” 

“ would be a mero reckless rushing on destruction ” should be 
mere chimerical fancy." 



Pago 391, lino 24. “ Liko tho stream of the Narmada, when lot loose from tho 

embrace of Arjuna.” Pandit Rdma Chandra of Alwar points out that the reference is 
to one of the exploits of Arjuna Sahasrabahu, often called Kartaviryya, which is related 
in tho Uttara Kanda of the Ramayana, Sarga 32. 

Page 493. Add to footnote t — In the same way in Jataka No. 318, beginning on 
page 58 of Fausholl's third Volume, a lady fulls in love with a criminal who is being 
led to execution. 

Pago 498. Add to vote f—This story is also found in the Chariya Pitaka. Sec 
Oldenberg’s Buddha, p, 302. For “ begin ” read begins.” 






